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PREFACE 


/ am happy, to bt^ing out this Facsimile Reproduction of 
the Koiaba District Gazetteer, which was first published in 1883 
by the British Government in the series of Gazetteers of the 
Bombay Presidency. The Volume was edited by Mr. James M. 
Campbell, ! C. S. This Gazetteer, compiled 106 years ago 
has now become scarce and has gone out of print. The second 
revised edition of the Koiaba District Gazetteer was published 
by this department in 1964. Mowever the utility of the 
Gazetteer in the Old Series is still mdiminished because it 
contains authentic and very useful information on several 
aspects of life, and has the Impress of profound scholarship 
and learning. It has not lost its utility due to the mere passage 
of time It was, therefore, felt necessary to preserve this 
treasure of information for posterity. There is also a good 
demand from scholars that all the Old Gazetteers should be 
reprinted even though a better and much informative revised 
edition is available. Wiih these considerations in view, it was 
thought that the Gazetteer Volumes in Old Series should be 
reprinted / am sure, scholars and studious persons will find 
it very useful 

It may be pertinent to state that a totally rewritten 
Marathi edition of the Raigad District Gazetteer is being 
brought out by us. 

/ am thankful to the Director, Government Printing and 
Stationery, Shri F. S. More and the Manager, Government 
Photozinco Press, Pune, Skri P. L. Purkar and other staff in the 
Press for expeditiously completing the work of reprinting. 

K. K . CttAUDHAlU 
Executive Editor and Secretary.. 

Bombay, 

4 September, 1989 . 
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KOLABA. 


CHAPTEE I. 

DESCRI PTION. 


Kola'ba,^ with a length of about seventy miles from north to 
south and a breadth of from fifteen to thirty miles from east to 
west, lies between 72° 55' and 73° 43' north latitude and 18° 50' and 
17° 50' east longitude. It has an area of nearly 1500 square miles. 
Si population, according tc the 1881 census, of about 380,000 souls 
or 254 to the square mile, and, in 1880-81. had a realizable land 
revenue of about £73,900 (Rs. 7,89,000). 

The district is bounded, on the north and north-east, by Bombay 
1 arbour and the Panvel and Karjat sub-divisions of Thana. On 
the east, after running to the SahyMris in a belt about two miles 
bjToad, it is driven -from ten to twelve miles west, hy a semicircular 
tract of the Bhcr state which measures about fifteen miles from 
north to south. Along the rest of its eastern boundary the line Ox 
the Sahyadris, running irregularly south-east and then south-west, 
divide^s Kolaba from the Bhor state, Poona, and Satara. On the 
south and soutii-west it is bounded by Katndgiri, on the west by 
Janjira, and, for about eighteen miles on the north-west, by the sea. 

The area included in the Kolaba distinct is for administrative 
purposes distributed over five sub-divisions, with an average area of 
300 square miles, 213 villages, and 76,330 inhabitants : 
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Chapter I. 
Description^ 

Aspect. 




Kolaba n a rigged bsit o-f ecnintry from iftsefi to thfety mSds 
broadj wliicli sfcretoheai from the s-oith of Bombay barbomr^ seve-toly-fi^a 
miles south-east to Idle loot #£ the MahAbaieshvar hiSs. Uiiika 
Th-ina to the north and Rafcndlgiri to tho souths Kolaba does not ill 
the whole spaes between -e Sahyadris and the sea. On the north am-d 
north-ea»t^ for nearly half of its length, it is sep&mted fro» fe© 
Sahyadrk, by the lands of Kariat in Thdna and by the ^tate of Biior 
in Sdtara, and, on the west, except for about eighteen miles in the 
north, it is cut off from the eoast by a strip, first of Janjira and then 
of Ratnagiri, from four to twenty miles broad. - 

In the north-west, along much of its ^ghteen mileg of ©oaM> 
stretches a ri©h fringe of palm gardo©,s 2 tnd orchards, with k?%8 
well built villages of traders, fishers, and skilled hu-sbandmen^ 
Behind the belt of palms on the west eoast, and behind the 
mangrove-fringed banks of the Amba, the Kundalika, and other 
tidal rivers, stretch low tracts of salt marsh and rice land, ugly and 
bare in the dry season, and, except the raised island -like vilkgca 
sites, without trees. Above the limit of the tide, most of the iarger 
streams and their feeders stretch inland, alon-g narrow winding 
valleys well tilled and thickly peopled. On efther side of those 
valleys, and sometimes striking across them, are rolling lines of lew 
bare uplands, cropped with coarse grain or used for grasio^. 
Behind the bare uplands, as in the Mira Dongar range near Pen 
in tne north, among the Sahyddri and Edygad hilis in the east and 
south-east, and in the west along border of Janpra and in some 
of the central Alibag hills, are many wild and beautiful tracts, with' 
only a few hamlets of hillmen, little or no tillage, and forests deep 
mid wide enough to shelter boar, mmhhar^ and tiger. 

The lines of natural drainage divide the district into three : 
Morth KoMba, draining north into Bombay harbour and west into Mi© 
sea ; Central Kolaba, draining west along the Kundalika or Eohs and 
the Mand^d rivers ; and South Kolaba, draining both from the north 
and from the south into the west-flowing Savitri or Bankot river. 

North Kolaba stretches about twenty-four mile^ from north to 
south and from fifteen to thirty miles from east to west. It is divided 
into two parts by the north-flowing Amba, Alibag in the w’'est and 
Pen and Nagothna in the east. On tne south, the high forest-elad 
Smkeli range, that stretches behird Nagothna from near the Sahyadrk 
to the Alibag hilk, separates North KoMba from Central Kolabao 
Behind its western fringe of palm-groves and orchards, and along mogit 
of the coast line to the north and the banks of the Amba river to the 
eait, Alibag lies low and flat, seamed with muddy mangroye-lined 
creeks and bare salt water channels, crawling through salt mr rsh or 
reclaimed rice land, bare and brown during most of the year, and, 
except a few scattered island-like knolls, without fre^h water, trees, 
or villages. From two to four miles from the eoast Mie knol!® and 
mounds grow larger and come closer together, and, on their slopes, 
are many well built shaded villages. Behind these knolls im lan.d 
rises in low bare hilk, Ae outlying spurs and npl-atids of t-h© ceiUral 
range which, from’ the sacred wefl wooded KaiSfeeshmr the ncMIli 
stretdies Aaat miles sonth-etst ■•15 mi 
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and QM^lymg oi the Alibag Mils are bare of tr@e«, and, 

fe'xeept in tbs rains, brown, and withe^*ed. Towards the cGntre and 
in the son Mi, many of iho lower slopes art clothed with teak eoppic®, 
and some of the deeper ravines and upper slopes are rich 'with 
evfl%recMfor©stee The hill sides ai'e broken 'by fiat terraces with 
Cimsiderable stretches of upland tillage, and small hamlets of 
Tkakiirs, Kiitlikaris, and other liiil tribes. The tops of many of the 
liiils are rocky and iiaiww. But sonic end in wdde flat or roMlog 
plateaus, well wooded with deep soil and ivater springs, or rocky 
with glades winding among clusters of low evergreen and 

jm'tehes of bru.?-hwood, or bare and open the pi?isture land of Imge 
of cattle* ^ 

East of the Amba ospecirtliy northwards near its snonfh. 

Fen rises slowly, from sKEuy mangrove swamps, into lands about 
high tide level, bare and fiat, given to salt pans or reclaimed 
as riee fields, wfith fairly rich villages on low wooded monnds. 
Within a few miles of t!he tidal crooks and backwaters, the fia-t 
fico land breaks into rocky knolls, wliieh pass into low bar© spu^r® 
and uplands, and these into ranges of high timber-clad Bills, 
In the north-east, where, in a, belt about two miles broad, Pen 
to thc; foot of the SaL\yadris, though there are many bar© 
n^ky spirJ.rs, two broad valleys stretch to the south-east, well tilled 
and with rieli . well shaded villages. Further south, close behind 
Vm\j rises the gfreat Slira Dongar range-, with fairly wooded sides 
feD'ken by flat tilled terraces, a?id with a wide uneven top on the whole 
well Yvooded thoughwith several sottiemeuts of Dhar.gars and other 
B;erdsmen. Soutii fjf Mira Dongar, except for rice lands along the 
Amba river and up the valleys of itje tributary streams, most of the 
couniry is rongli, with irregular rolling uplands and fiat-topped hiSi, 
well wooded in fdaces, but mncli of thciu given to eafetie g^aa»g 
and to the g*row’t,k of hill grains. 

OsNTRAL IvoLABA, draining west into the Rolia or KiindaMka a-ird 
the Mfechhl rivers, h about thirty miles from east to west, and, 
from north to souiIb, broadens from the narrow valley of the upper 
Knnd^Ska in the east to about twenty miles in the west. From the 
coast this part of the district is most easily reached from Rovdanda 
or ChanI, at the south end oi tho coast line of Alib%. From 
Revdanda tho K.iindalika river, a b'>antif!il tidal inlet, wind's to the 
east and south-east, among rugged • wooded hills, fringed by salt 
marsh and rich rice lands. For fourteen miles the river flows deep 
and .innddj tlirongh a broad plain. Then for five or six to 

Roha tlio limit of the tide, tne country grows wilder, the hills draw 
nearer to the water^s edge, and the channol is rocky and passable 
only at higli tide. In the west, to th© south of the river, mneh of the 
rugged hill land that borders Janjira drains ^^orth into the Kundaiiba. 
Except this tract, as far as Roha, along both banks are broad strefeehes 
•af rice and other tillage. Near Roha the valky is again narrowed, on 
tfse soufeh 'by hills thar rke close behind Roha, and on the north by 
Uie 3 |.vur from tl^ie Smfceii bilk that ends in th® riag^ged fortified #rest 
of A.vrhi4gad, Mast fe'om Boha, above the limit of & tide, the valley 
widf.m-i:, imi. sketAeJ fern kmr to eight mite broad, well tilltd and 
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fairly wooded, with the Sukeli hills on the north, and, along the 
south, the rugged face of the uplands that drain south to the 
Mandad river. Beyond Kolad, about seven miles east of Eoha, 
where the Roha road joii s the main line between Ndgotima and 
Mahabaleshvar, the country grows wilder, and th© river stretches 
in a long reach, with richly wooded banks among picturesque spurs 
of rocky hills. 

The area drained by the Manddd river^ and its tributaries, 
stretches from the Janjira hills in the west along a ridge that runs 
north-east to the town of Eoha ; from Boha it passes east along the 
south of the Kundalika valley to near Koldd ; and from Kol4d 
sharply south for about twelve mile*, and then in broken iiTegular 
ranges, west and north-west about fifteen miles to near Mandad. 
Most of this tract is hilly and much of it is stony brushwood-covered 
upland. In the part of Roha to the west and north of the Mandad 
river, the slopes and tops of the ranges that border Janjira are 
specially well watered and densely wooded, and the barer less 
rugged central lands, ere, in places, as at Ghosale, broken by 
isolated fortified peaks. In west Mangaon, to the east and south of 
the river, most of the country is a ragged upland, broken by such 
single isolated peaks as Tale fort and Gaymukh or Panheii, and by 
many low winding spurs, much of them covered with brushwood 
and coppice, but mostly well peopled and under tillage, the coarser 
grains growing on the slopes and plateaus, and rice and garden 
crops along the valleys and stream banks. After it meets the tide, 
the Milndad river winds through wooded hills among scenes of 
great beauty. 

South KolXba stretches about thirty-six miles from north to 
south and from twelve to tweiity-four from east to west. It forms 
two parts which centre in the navigable Savitri or Bankot river 
that crosses the district about fifteen miles from its extreme south. 
About three miles south of Kolad, ranges of low bare hills form 
the water-parting between the valleys of the Kundalika and of the 
Ghod and Kal that drain south to the Savitri. The central valley 
of the Ghod river, along which runs the Nagothna-Mahhbaleshvar 
high road, stretches about twenty miles south to near Dasgaon on the 
Savitri. It is bounded by lines of rather tame and bare hills, and 
is well tilled and well peopled, but, except the shaded village sites, 
it has few trees. In the centre and south it is low and bare, perhaps 
the flattest part of the district. To the west the land is more rugged 
and broken, much like the parts of west Mangaon that drain into th© 
Mandad river. To the north-east, separated by some rough country 
crossed by rangesof bare waving hills, lies the valiey of the Mzampur- 
Kal, a stream which, after an irregular south-west course of about 
twenty miles, joins the Ghod at the town of Mangaon. Though rich 
and well tilled in places, the Kal valley is, towards the east, broken by 
spurs and uplands from the main line of the Sahyadris, which, like 
a great wall, loom along its eastern border. To the south-f.ast, a 
long spur from the Sahyadris runs about fifteen miles south west 
to Dasgaon, separating the sub-divisions of Mangaon and Mahad. 
In north Mahad the chief feature is the range of hills that, among 
some of the grandest scenery in the district, rises in the gi’eat 
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fortified scarp of Raygad^ aud^ stretching about ten miles souths, 
sinks, near Maliad, in three separate lines of low bare rocky hills. 
To the west of Raygad^ separating it from the.Dasgaon hills, the 
Gdndhari yalley, and, to the east, between Ray gad and the Sahjadris, 
the Raygad-Kal Talley, each with some rich well tilled land, drain 
south to the Siivitri. The south of the district is wild and rugged 
broken by many spurs from the MahabaleshTar hills. From the 
extreme south-east, the Savitri winds north about sixteen miles, 
till, four miles above the town of Mah^d, it meets the R^gad-Kal 
from the north-east. It then turns sharply to the west, and, soon 
after, meeting the tide and receiving the Gandhari and Ghod from 
the north and the Nageshvari from the south, passes west, a 
navigable but difficult creek, till it leaves the district about ten 
miles below the town of Mahad. A long the central plain of the 
Savitri and up the valleys of its tributaries, though the country 
is much broken by low bare hills, there is a considerable area of 
^ice and garden land, the people are settled skilled husbandmen 
living in well built shady villages, and -the river, though for several 
miles blocked by reefs and shoals, carries a large traffic to and 
from the trading towns of Mahad, Ddsgaon, and Ghodegaon. 

The chief hills of the district are the Sahyadris. Except a belt 
, about two miles broad in the extreme east of Pen, Kolaba is 
separated from the Sahyadris first by Karjat in TLana and 
afterwards by a large semicircular tract of the Pant Sachiv’s state ot 
Bhor that stretches nearly half way from the Sahyadris to the sea. 
From Patnus, about twelve miles east of Kolad, the Sahyadris 
foim the eastern limit of the district. From this they run about 
twelve miles ^outh, then about twenty miles south-east, and from 
that, in an irregular line, about thhty miles south-west. 

‘ During the whole of this distance, with only one or two outstand- 
ing peaks and with almost no gaps or passes, the Sahyadris stretch 
like a huge wall, from a distance apparently bare but closer at 
hand showing sign's of vegetation with deep well wooded ravines and 
terraces thick with evergreen forest. The only notable peaks are the 
Kumbhiacha Dongar or Dhaner hill in the south-east of Mdngaoii, 
and Pratapgad in Mahad. Besides these, from the middle of 
Mahad, above and behind the line of the Sahyadris, may be seen 
the lofty peak of Toma fon^ Of Sahyadri passes two onl}^ are fit 
for wheeled vehicles, the FitzGerald pass and the Varandha pass, 
both in the south-east corner of tiie district, the roads centering in 
the trading town of Mahad. From almost every village along the 
line of liilis t footpath runs across the SahyMris, but few of them 
are fit for laden bullocks. Sixteen of these footpaths may be 
noticc^l, throe to the south and thirteen to the north of the Varandha 
pass. The three to the south are the Par pass near Kineshvar 
leading to MatabalesLvar, and the Dhavla and Kamtha passes, 
leading to Yal m. Sai/jira-. Of the thirteen footpaths north of 
Varandha, beginning from the south there are the ITmbarda 
pass near theviTirge of Majeri leading to the Bhor state; the 
Gopvii paFS near SMvtar leading to Poona; the Ainbenal pass 
near Ambo Shiv La r leading to Poona j the Madhya pass near the 
village of leading tc Poona; the Shevtya pass leading 
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CObaptef I* the Toma fort in Dhor to Poona ; the K4valya paM. near the 

^ Yiila|?e of Kayale and forming a part of the road to Poona ; the 

Desmptiott. Kumbha pass near the village of Mashidvadi ; the Linga pass near 

the village of Jit©; the Nisni pass miming through 'the^limite of 
Umbardi I the Tdmhani, Tb^evasthali, and Thiba passes within th© 
limits of Vileg&Qu ; and the Pimpri pass running through the limits 
of Patnus near Niaampur. 

The minor ranges are so numerous and irregniar and have so many 
cross spurs and olshoots, that they are difficult to group under maim 
ranges or hill systems. One well marked rugged belt runs along 
■ almost the whole west of the district. In the north, rising from 
Bombay harbour in bare rocky slopes, it gathers info a central rang© 
of which Kankeshvar (about 1000 feet) in the extreme north and 
S%argad (1164 feet) about six miles to the south are the leading 
peaks. From Sagargad it stretches, a well marked thickly wooded 
range, about six miles to the south-east, and then six miles to th© 
south, where, near Ms^h^, it is crossed by the valley of a namelesa 
stream that runs west into the Karana creek. Beyond this valley 
the hilk again rise, meeting the western end of the Sukeli range ^ 
and together stretch about two miles south to Vdvo on 
Ixundalika river about six miles below Roha. South of the Bohsi-. 
river the hills again rise, and, with uplands and low brushwood- 
covered ranges with occas’onal rocky fortified peaks, fill the whole 
west Dm belt of the district about twenty miles south to Ghcdegaon. 

About half w’ay between this western belt of hills and tli© 
Sahy^dris, another more broken and irregular line, centres, in th© 
norik, the great plateau of Mira Dongar (about 1100 feet) from 
two to six miles south-east of Pen. Prom this, running south, behind 
Ndgothna, it- crosses .the Sukeli range that divides the Amba and 
Kundalika valleys, - and, stretching east of Kolad, runs south to 
Mangaon dividing the valleys of the Ghod on the wes-t from the Kal 
on the east. 

South of Mangaon a long rugged spur, dividing Mangaon from 
Mahad stretches from the Sahyadris gradually growing tamer and 
barer about fourteen miles to Ddsgaon. Parallel to this spur, and 
about midway between it and the Sahyadris, is the range that ri€es 
in the north in the famous hill fort of E^gad, a magnificent mass 
of rock with deep richly wooded ravines. Stretching south about 
ten miles, it breaks in three bar© rocky spurs, which sinl- into 
the plain & little to th© north of the Rj4ygad-Kal river. Beyond 
the E^ygad-Kal th© hilk again rise and pass south to the Mahaba- 
leshvar hills. In th© south are many other spurs and minor ranges, 
some stretching tame and flat-topped for miles, others with rough 
broken crests rising, as at Kangori or Mangalgad ten miles east of 
Poladpur, in isolated fortified peaks. Some of the deeper and more 
outlying ravines are well wooded. But most of the southern hilk 
axe bare, the slopes of many being cropped with hill grains from 
base to crest. 

TheKolaba rivers have the common characteristic that their courses 
ar© divided into two well marked sections above and below the liimt 
of the tide. When they gather at the foot of tho Sahyadris the 
streams pass on the whole west between high steep-cut banks along 
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fwky witk here and there a stretch x)f giFaTeL -In the rains 
Ike tyii;g4d torrents have in many places to be crossed by ferries. 
Ei^t'dimng -^he dry season they cease to flow and form -chaans of 
pools sepamted by banks of gravel and ridges of rook. Below the 
limit of the tide the bed is muddy, broken by occasional dykes of 
rock, and the creek winds between banks high in places but in 
others so low as to require to be raised to prevent the overflow of 
the tide. Except the easy M^,nd4d creek, the bed® are in places 
blocked with belts of rock covered only at high tide and making 
#he passage tedious and difficult. 

Besides the streams that drain the western slopes of the AMb4g 
Mils, Koldba ha^ three distinct river systems. The north drains 
northward chiefly along the Amba or Ndgothna river ; the centre 
drains west along the Kundalika or Roha river and south-west along 
the M^ndid river ; the south drains into the west-flowing Sdvitri, 
most of it south along the -valleys of the Ghod in the west, the 
Nizampur-Kal in the centre, and the B^gad-Kdl in the east ; and 
the extreme south drains north along th> upper S^vitri in the 
south-east, and #he Fdgeshvari in the sou'^h-west. 

In the north of Pen, between the ifagothna rivei' in the west and 
the Patdlganga in the east, is a lowlying salt swamp full of winding 
slimy tidal creeks, into which, about five miles from the mouth of 
the Patalganga, the Bhima drains after ? course of about sixteen 
miles across the nort-h-east of Pen. About five miles further 'v.est, 
after a north-west course of about twenty miles through central 
Pen, the Bhogeshvari, Bhogavati, or Pen river, loses itself in a 
network of tidal creeki^,. This creek is navigable to Antora within 
four miles of Pen, at ordinary high tides to boats of seven tons 
(28 hhandis) and at spring tides fo boats of thirty -five tons (140 
Icha.idis). Beyond Antora only 'small craft can pass. 

The Amba river, the main line of drainage for the north of the 
district, like other tidal rivers, forms two distinct streams, above 
and below the limit of the tide. It rises in the Sahyddris near 
the Karondah pas? about two miles south of Khandala, and, after a 
south-west course of about fifteen miles, turns sharply to the north- 
west, and about four miles lower meets the tidal wave two miles 
above Nagothna. Where it meets the tide, the Amba, as late as 
January, has from three to four feet of water in midstream, and, 
during the rains, is a rapid torrent some ten feet deep. From 
Kagothna., twenty-four miles from the sea, the river is at high tides 
navigable by boats of fifteen tons (60 khandis). Below Nagothna, 
the river winds fur abou’^ ten mileiS between forest-clad spurs, the 
channel at low tide bloekod by rocky ledges. Near Dharamtar, 
about fourte-m milesi joorth of Nagothna, the rocks disappear, and the 
ranges ol MlL-i draw back, leaving a deep muddy channel, from a half 
to three-quarters of a mile broa^d, with low swampy banks green 
with mangrove and other sea bm-shes. Through the remaining nine 
miles from Pharamtar to Karanja where the Amba. falls into 
Bombay h&r'bour, except that it grows broader and deeper, and 
on either .-nde wider stretches of mangrove swamps, salt marsh,, 
and redaimed rice lands, the character of the river does not change. 
Between and the imk the Amba receives no large 
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tribiitaiy. Tlie only stre«ams of anj size are two from the 
bank and two from the left. Of the right bank stream^ th% Nigadi 
river, after a short course chiefly draining the southern slopes of 
Mira Dongar^ joins the Amba about six miles below Nagothna. 
The next, about twelre miles farther, is the Vasi a salt creek whose 
waters ran into the Pen rirer. The tributaries from the left are 
the Shahapur river, which, rising on the eastern slopes of S^argad, 
drains eastern Alibag, aiid, after a north-east course of about 
eight miles, falls into the Amba five miles below Dharamtar. The 
other- is the Revas creek, which receives the drainage of north-east 
Alibag, and joins the Amba at Revas pier about a mile from its 
entrance into Bombay harbour. 

As far as Dharamtar pier, about ten miles from its mouth, the 
creek is at all times navigable to boats of 62 4 tons (250 hhandis). 
Above Dharamtar navigation is difficult, and, at low tides, 
impossible. At ordinary high tides boats of fifteen tons (60 khandis), 
and at spring tides boats of twenty-five tons (100 khandis) can 
pass as high as Nagothuu.. But the passage almost always takes 
even ordinary sized vessels two high tides. So much time is wasted 
in waiting for water enough to cross the first rocks, that when the 
second barrier is ’'cached the ebb has set in and it is no longer 
passable. Lai'ge boats which can go to IST^othna only at spring 
tides are forced to stay there until the next spring tides. In passing 
down the Amba, Ndgothna must be left within two hours of high 
tide. Daring the dry season, because the tide is then higher and tlia 
wind favourable, the passage is made only at night. The Shepherd 
ferry steamers ply daily from Bombay co Revas and Dharaoitar piers, 
and, in the fair season, there is a considerable traffic to Ndgothna, 
chiefly the export of rice and the import of salt and fish. 

There are four ferries across the Amba. Of these the farthest 
up is at Pdtansai about three miles above Nagothna where the 
Mahabaleshvar high road crosses the river. The next, about three 
miles below Nagothna, plies between Kolcti on the right and Bendsi 
on the left. The next is between Dharamtar and Vave on the east 
or Pen side about ten miles further, and the last about six miles 
lower is between Mankule on the west and Vasi on the east. 

The chief streams ^that drain west to the sea from the central 
Alibdg hills, are the Avas with a north-westerly course of about six 
miles to Surekhar about eight miles north of Alibag ; the Varsoli 
with a westerly course of about six miles to Varsoli, about two miles 
north of Alibag j and the S^khar with a north-westerly course of 
about eight miles to Alibag. 

The Kundaiika, or Roha river, the main line of drainage for Central 
Kolaba, rises in the Sahyadris near the Garhoiot pass in the Bhor 
state, about twelve miles north-east of Kolad. After a westerly 
course of about twenty miles it meets the tide at Roha, and, for 
about twenty miles more to the %^est and north-west, stretches a- 
navigable tidal inlet falling into the sea at Revdanda. Tlie upper 
part of its course has scenes of great beauty, especially aiTlie Kolad 
where a rocky ledge dams the water into a deep winding richly 
w'ooded reach about four miles long hemmed by rocky hills. Between 


KosikaiLl 
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KoHd and Ilolia. tiie bed is rocky and the banks high with some 
fine mange groves^ and here, tlioagh it is a large river during the 
rains, in the fair season it is little more than a chain of pools. At 
Roha a stone wharf or causeway is used at spring tides by boats 
of fifteen tons (60 hhandis), and at otner high tides by boats of five 
tons (20 hlianclis). But, except in the' rains, the creek is dry for 
about twelve hours in the day, and vessels can reach the pier only for 
about an hour and a half at- each high tide. About a mile below 
Eoha are several ridges of rock through one of which there is only 
one narrow chaniiei, where t]:G Eevdailda ferrylioat-, if kept. back by 
light or head winds, has often to stop and set its passengers on shore. 
For five miles more the -water is shallow with numerous sandbanksc 
Then, for -the remaining fourteen miles to Revdauda, navigation 
is easy with water enough at all tides for vessels of fifty tons 
(200 khandis). 

Throughout its 'whole length the c^eck of the wooded hills, as 
Knridalika seems to mean, is very beautiful.- On both sides, behind 
a belt of salt marsh and rice fields, the hills xuse wooded and 
rugged. Occasionally a bend of the creek cuts off its emiet, and 
leaves a stretch of water, as if an inland lake, in places over a mile 
broad- The month of the creek is specially beautiful. To the ncith 
are the rich palm groves and orchards of Ghfiul and the ruined 
Portuguese fortifications and chinches Revdauda, and, to the 
south, on a high headland running half across the mouth of the 
creek, the picturesque* fort of Korlai. 

During its passage across the district the Kundalika rocrives 
only two considerable streams. From the right, about -iour miles 
above Ohaul, two streams join the creek in the village lands of 
Bhonang*, the Ramra j with a westerly C(.>iirse of about six, and the 
Bale with a southerly course of about eight miles. The chief other 
tributary is the Achalbag, wdiich, after draining the hills near the 
Janjira border, falls into the Kundalika about ten miles below' Roha. 
In spite of the difficulties of the passage in the five miles below 
Eolia, during the fair season, there is a considerable export chiefly 
of rice and firewood, and an import of fish and salt. The boats vaiy 
from five to fifteen tons (20-60 hhandis). The river is cri>ssed, 
by four ferries. Of these, one betw'een Kolad a.ud Pui, about eight 
miles above Roha, and anotner between Roha and Aslitanii ply 
only during the rainy season ; and txvo, beloiv tidal limits, ply 
throughout the year, one between Padam and Kh'argaon about two, 
and the other- between Chavri and Shedsai about eight miles west 
of Roha. 

Except to a small extent above Roha wdiere it is raised by the 
bucket-lift, the water of the Kundalika is not used for irrigation. 

The Mandad creek, which with the Kundalika shares the drainage 
of Central Kolaba, does not pass more than fifteen miles inland to 
the rugged uplands that bound the Kundalika valley on the south 
and the Ghod valley on the w^est. Two small streams, one with a 
w'esterly course of about six miles and the other with a south-easterly 


^ The word seems £o be Drdvidian Miond hill, ala full of, ka wooded. See 
Caldwell’s Grammar, 30, 456, 46*5. 
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course of aboirt five miles, join at Koadto eubout five rtilem 
souAWof Gbosale fort, and stretch about five tr^les sob^^ 
to J»Iandad, where ther meet the tide and are joined irom the l®ft 
bv Se Bamanghar river. Tne Mdndad river, after about eight 
miies of a winding course to the south, falls into the Jan]im creek 
about ten miles from its mouth. Below Mhnddd the creek wmdinjr 
among high welf-wooded hills, has many views of great beaut^j 
Boats of as much as fifty tons (200 feltandis) can reach Mdndrid a., 
spring and boats of 12^ tons (50 hhandis) at 
tides At springtides small boats of about 6| tons {lo hkawh^) 
can pmz as far as M^late four miles above Mand^. 

In tlie south the Savitri, or Bankot creek, the chief of Koldb?^ 
rivers, gathers either directly or along its tributaries more than half 
of the district drainage. Ilisiog in the south-east corner ot the 
district, in the village of old Mahabaleshvar, it runs woS't for sm*. 
miloi.. It then north-weist for five miles and from about a 

mile below Poiadpur runs north for about eight miles. It thei* 
turns »hft?ply to the west, and, two miles further, meets^ th 0 
tide about two miles above" the to%vii of MaMd. From M^had it 
k navigable, but rocky and winding, sk miles west to Dasgaon. 
From Daegaon it stretches about six miles soiA-west and west tiu 
it reaches the border of the district, and from there, dividing Janjira 
in the north from Ratn^iri in the south, passes about twenty mile» 
west to the sea. The land along the banks of the Siivitrl is rocky 
and liillj as for as Poiadpur, It then stretches about eight niiles 
to Kambla and in a broad well rilled valley. Near Mahad 

there is some rich land and high tillage, but further al<';ng near 
IMsga-on and for ahcjot riv miles below to the Jaujira border, the 
hills come close to the river^s edge. Inite course through the district 
the Savitri receives si'x large tributaries, four from the right 
'bank, and two fooin the left. The right bank tributaries are tbo 
Kfethi, wbiek, rising in tlse Kainthi -hills, joins tha Savitri after a 
seutheriy course of fc^ur itnles. About ton miles below the inceting 
cd the Kamtlii and the ?Savitri is the Eaygad-Ktil, which, rising 
in the hilk to the north'of Raygad fort, flows south-east and south 
for about sixteen miles betw^een the Raygad range and the 
Sahyadris, and turning five miles to the west, falls into the 
Sdvitri about four miles above Mahjd. A little below Mabdii 
comes the G-andhari, with a -straight soiitherly eourso of about 
twelve miles be-ween the Baygad and DAsgaou hills. Six luiles 
further, at D^gaon, comes the Ghod river whict -wirii its tribui.arj 
the Nizfcpiir-Sal, drains the east and centre- ojf Ihe district as far 
north as the Kundalika valley. At Maugaon,. ten miles north- 
west of Basgaon, the Ghod, after a winding sOTtheriy coiirr-c of about 
ten miles, and the Nizampur-Kal, after a winding soiitli-westerly 
course of about eighteen miles, join, and, isiter about two miles, 
receiving the Per from the right, pass iliree miles south till they 
meet the tide neax' Ghodegaon, an old trade (“cntrc probably translated 
by Ptolemy into the Greek name Hippokurad From Giiodegaon 
the river passes about four miles south and two oast, and falls fo.io 


^ Tke form of the name ia Fiokmy’s 'isme ws poroWjSy Otakkul. 
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a little b©Iow Dajig3ioH„ Tko two left bank iri butanes 
ai'o tlie Chois, wMch, after a northerly course of about tan miles, joins 
ike Savitri close to Poladpur ; and the Nageshvarl, which, a 
northerly courso of about fourteen miles, falls into the S^vitri nearly 
apposite D^sgaon. Though bare rocky uplands are nowhere imr oif,- 
aloog the banks of allot* these streams, -is a considerable belt of 
rich land yielding two crops a year, and in places covered with 
gardens and groves. At suitable spots where the banks are steep, 
ihe bucket and lever-lift is used to water the lands along the banks. 

The Sdvitri is navigable at high water as far as Ddsgaon for 
vessels drawing tea feet. At Tbasgaon there is a stone jetty at which 
native craft load and discharge cargo. Vessels drawing less than 
nine feet can at high-wa-ter spring-tides go as far as Mahad. Up 
to MahM, at all times of the tide, the river is navigable to small 
a?aft and canoes. The sixteen miles above the Ratnagiri town of 
Mahapral are extremely difficult. A small boat if it fails to leave 
Mahad within an hour of high water will haidiy get further than 
Dasgaon. Even below Dasgaon the 3^ev i? narrow, and shoals and 
rocky reefs and lodge^j make the passage difficult and dangerous. 
A steam launch, running in connection with Shepherd's steamers, 
daily brings passengers from Bankot to Dasgaon. . But sailing boats 
often spend three or four days in working from MahAprai to Mahad. 
The eighteen miles v/est of Mahapral can be passed at all tides by 
vessels of five tons {fO hhandis), 

There are four ferries across the Sa-vitri, beiween Chambhar-knind 
and Kdndivti about two miles above M^ahad and between Poladpui'- 
and Chjsa-i used only during the south-west monsoon, between Mahad 
and Dtidli used ali the year round but only at high tides, and between 
IMfigaon and Goteh used at ail times of the year and at all tides. 
A mih ferry, on the Ghod river, between Tol and A^ir about half a 
mile above its meeting with the Savitri, is used at high tides. A sixth, 
on the if ageshvari, between Tudil and Kosimbi close to where it joins 
the Savitii, has since 1880 been superseded by a wooden bridge. 
Floods are not uncommon in the Savitri. In 1852 many of the river 
bank villages in Mahad were damaged by floods of salt and fresh 
water.^ In July 1875 and in 1876 floods swept the river banks and 
caused much injury. 

The three northern sub-divisions have fifteen large reservoirs and 
lakes ; bat in Mahad and Mangaon there are none of any considerable 
size. Six of the fifteen are in Alibag. The Alib% reservoir, built 
in 1876 out of municipal funds including a donation of £2000 
(Bs. 20,000) by the late Riv Bahadur Dhundiraj Yiuayak Bivalkar 
of Alib%, has .an area of about seven acres and a greatest depth of 
about twenty feet. It holds water all the year round. Ithasbank^ 
of earth with a two feet thick puddle wall in the centre, faced with 
stone pitching on the inner side. It supplies the town with water 
through a nine-inch earthenware pipe laid under ground along 
a distance of nearly a mile and a half. Chaul has two reservoirs ; 
the Bovala reservoii, an old Hindu work, with a greatest depth 
of fourteen feet, and an area of about 2^ acres; it holds water 
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tlirougliout the year. The banks are of earth except at one spot 
where a masonry dam to carry oif water for in^igation was bnilt in 
]S74. Bat at present no water is allowed for irrigation as the 
whole supply is required for drinking and washing, The second 
Chaui reservoir, known as the Naragaon reservoir, has a greatest 
depth of fifteen feet, and an area of about six acres ; it holds water 
all the year round- There is no masonry work. At Nagaon, 
between Revdanda and Alibag, besides several smaller ponds, there 
are the Shri hfageshvar and Patliardi reservoirs. The Shri 
J?ag;eshYar reservoir called from the temple of Nslgeshvar on its 
bank, was built about 1773 during the time of Raghoji Atigria 
(1759-1793). It has masonry w^'alls, an area of about six acres, 
and a greatest depth of twenty-one feet. It holds water all the 
ye^T round. The Pathardi reservoir, built without masonry, has 
a gTcatest depth of six feet and an area of about 2| acres ; it is 
said to have been dug during the time of Kanhoji (1698-1728) the 
founder of the Angria family. It holds water all the year round. 
At Akshi, on the south side of the Sakharor Alibag creek, is a very 
old reservoir with a greatest depth of fourteen feet, an area of about 
three acres, and Pv sii])ply of water that lasts throughout the year. 

Pen has six large reservoirs, of which four are at Pen, one 
at Vasi, and one at Yadav, The Kasar lake at Pen, built without 
masonry about 1627, has an area of about six acres. There is much 
silt, and, at the end of May, only tw-o or thre'e feet of water 
remain. The Khavaiidal reservoir, built about the same time also 
.masonry, has an area- of abou^ three acres. At the end 
of May only two or three feet of w^ater are. left. The Chambhar 
reservoir, built about ] 750, has an area, of about five acres and 
a depth of about seven feet. The Water-w^crks reservoir, formed 
by damming a small valley in the hills near Pen, has an area 
of about five acres and a greatest depth of about twenty-five 
feet. There is no silt and it holds w'ater throughout the year. 
There is an eartii dam finished in 1376 with a puddle wall several 
feet thick in the centre, faced on the inside with stone pitching. Its 
water is carried about half a mile by a line of earthen and iron pipes . 
The "Vasi reservoir, built about 1 777, has an area of thirty acres and 
a greatest depth oi tw'elve feet. The Yaddv reservoir, built in 
1862, has an area of ten acres and a greatest depth of eight feet. 

Of tlio three chief Roha reservoirs one is at Ashtami, one at 
Sangada, and one at Mehda. The Ashtami lake, across the creek 
from Poha. has aa ai'ea of about eight, acres and a greatest depth of 
tv/enty feet. It holds water throughout the year. The Sangada 
reservoir, about three miles west of Eoha, has an area of about seven 
acres. It is shallow and its water is used for cattle drinking. The 
stone pond at Mehda, about rhreo miles north of Roha, was built in 
the time of Peshwa Bajirav 11. (1796-1818).^ 


Eftiiides tiiese many smaller ponds ars scattered over the district. In 1854 tliere- 
■were^ in Anglia’s IColaba 160 ponds holding water from 5ve to twelve montlis, and 
varying from 2240 to li*2 feet in circumference. Of the whole nuriher 143 were mere 
ex^vations without built si«le.s, ten were in complete repiir with stone and morlar 
(IsM) the sides \verc only partly buiit. Born. Gov. Sel. New Scries 
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According to tlie Collector's return for 1 880-8 1^ there were 4661 
wells^ of wliicli 810 had steps and 3851 had no steps. Of the step 
wells 302 were in Alib^.g, 217 in Pen, eighty-one in Roha, thirty- 
three in Mangaon, and 177 in Mahad ; of the stepless wells 2157 
were in Alibdg, 442 in Pen, 202 in Roha, 423 in Mangaon, and 
627 in 

The rock of the district is trap. In the plains it is found in 
tabular masses a few feet below the soil and sometimes standing 
out from the surface. In the hills it is tabular and is also found in 
irregular masses and shapeless boulders yarying from a few inches 
to several feet in diameter. In many P'1 aces the surface of the trap 
has a. rusty hue showing the presence of iron.^ 

There are three hot springs, at Unheri near Ndgothna and at 
Son and Kondivti in MahM. The spring at Unheri Budruck, about 
six miles north-east of N^gothna, is in a plain close to the fort and 
old town of Pali. Prom ISTagothna to Unheri the road takes a 
great curve, .about two miles south one mile east and three miles 
north. The spring has a cis' ern of cut stone twenty-five cubits 
square and floored with wood. The water is three feet deep. The 
springs at Son and at ‘Kondivti, about a mile and a half east of 
Mahad, are about fifteen feet above the sea level and have three 
cisterns of cut stone, two for upper class Hindus and Musalmans, 
and one for Mhars and other low caste people. One of the cisterns 
at Son was described in 1837 as about nine feet long seven broad 
and two deep, floored, with strong pla,nks perforated to let the 
water pass through, and with sides of red stone. The temperature 
of the water was 109® both at the surface and in the holes in the 
floor. The stream that runs from the well is used’ in grovring rice. 
The water is insipid and sulphurous to the taste, though on analysis 
BO trace of iron, sulphur, alkali, or iodine ^vas found. The Kondivti 
spring, whose cistern is in ruins, is somewhat cooler than the Son 
spring. The cisterns were, formerly much frequented by persons 
suffering from skin diseases, dyspepsia, and rheumatism.^ People 
of all castes still bathe in the springs, but none stay for any time. 

The year may be roughly divided into four seasons, the rains from 
June to October, the damp hot weather in October and November, 
the cold weather from December to March, and the dry hot weather 
from .March to June. The cliiiiate of Alibag differs somewhat from 
the rest of the district. The rainfail, avei aging about eighty inches, 
is said to be lighter than in parts nearer the Sahyadris, the air at 
other times is damper, it is free froni- hot winds, and has almost 
always some sea breeze. 

In the end of May large masses of clouds begin to gather and pile 
over the Sahyddris, The westerly breeze, that has been blowing 
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^ Id. AngrtVa KoUba there were (1854) 2111 wells of wliicb 1099 were used for 
drinking and 1012 for irrigation. Of the latter number 460 were large and 546 were 
fctoall. The greatest n amber of wells was iii coeoanut plantations, along the sea 
shore, and tiie least in the salt tracts wdiere some villages were about two miles 
from their wells. “ Bom. Gov, Sel. New Series (1 854), VII. S, 

5 Bom. Med. and Phy. >Soc. Trans. (1838), I. 258. 
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m parts where there are strAamro n®*™* u ^ nights, espeeially 
eo!d. There is ^el Lte^ 

noons and eveni^s are often S V^® “ormng, but the afe 
weather there are^occasional cloldy J® 

In March the dews begin to fail and in ni^ta. 

L the inland parts of thp and May, becoming- 

breeze freshens, in nrri.' ^hig winds.* 


1= 1= felt over the greate 


«>f » fttiyaoe coatinualiy overwhelmed ua • wrote, * burniiiff like ^ 
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prt of tlie and, in west Alifed-g, and in some parts of Rofea and 

wiiem it Wowa free and strong, the eJim-ate in May m healtiiy 
and pleasant. Excerpt for cold weatho’* fevers in the wilder forest 
tracts, and for oceasiona-i ontbreaks of cholera in the hot weather, 
climate, from December to dnne, is generally healthy. 

The following statement shows that in Alibag, daring the twenty- 
M^ree years endiBg 1880, the rainfall varied from 144 inches in 
18fS lo foiafey in 1871 and averaged eighty inches : 


AiMf XSSS-ISSO, 




OaiHils. 

¥kars. 

• 

ixi®h08. 


Ytkka. 

Sffidiies. 

Conts. 

YacAiits. 

Inches. 
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V9 
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■ 
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75 

21 
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m 
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m 

m 
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40 

38 
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[ ll 

18W ... 

m 

m 
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65 

u 

1872 

72 

95 

1878 ... 

144 ' 


mi ... 

1 95 

m 

... 

‘74 

35 

1873 ... 

79 

72 

1879 ... 

74 

m 

It«S ... 

m 

M 

... 

64 

.91 

1874 ... 

®1 

74 

13S0 ... 

70 

5 

im ... 

s* 1 


... 


m 

1875 ... 

107 

i ^ 

87 





The Alifbdg theF-mor^ieter readings, for the five years ending l’'8*?9, 
show that May is the hottest month with an extreme maximum of 
95; 2 and an extreme minim am of 80*0, and Jammry the coldoM' 
inonth %vith an extreme maximum of 87*0 and an extreme minimum of 
C2‘6« Tho mean daily range of the thermometer is gi'eates&t, 14*4, 
in January and least.. 3*4, in July. The follow^iag st»at©m^u.t g?ve« 
the details : 

AUhdg Thermomeftr Beadings^ 
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« 
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4 
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l| 
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j 
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Mean daily maKh-m... 
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The only mineral wMcli is known to occur is iron, of whicli traces 
are found in tke iaterite in different parts of tk© district. As the 
rocks and Mils are of basaltic trap good building stone is evBry^v}le^o 
readily found. The cost of quarrying is from Qs. to 7s. (Rs. 3 - Rs. 8 i) 
the 100 cubic feet of good sized rubble. Rarge square-cut stones 
cost from Od. to Is. (a?. 4-8) the cubic foot. There is no want of 
road metal. Within a mile of the quarry, the cost of qua,riying, 
breaking and carrying varies from lie. to 12s. (Rs. 51'- Rs. 6) the 
100 cubic feet. 

Sand is plentiful in all rivers and creeks ; ca-rriage is the only 
element of cost. Building lime comes as a rule from Bombay or 
Salsette. In che black soil near Kihim in Alibag and in parts of 
Mangaon, good nodulai lime, Icanhar^ is found. But it is in small 
quantities, and the cost of gathering is more than the freight 
from Bombay or Salsette. Shell lime is burnt in small quantities 
at Allbag and other places on the coast. It is not suited fur 
masonry work and is chiefly used for whitewashing ; it is made only 
for local use. Ordinary tiles, water vessels, and cheap bricks are 
made more or less all over the district from rice-field clay. But 
there is no really fine clay from which pottery or good bricks can 
be made. Sice husks are an excellent tile and brick-kiln fuel and 
are used for burning shell lime. The price of wlieel-inado tiles 
varies from 6s. to 7s, (Rs. 3- Rs. 3|) the 1000, and English pattern 
bricks cost about f 1 (Rs. ID) the 1000. 

Kolaba is fairly rich in forests. Except some patches along the 
banks of creeks and rivers which yield marxgrove and other 
brushwood the Kolaba forests ^re all on the slopes and tops of liilis. 
The northern sub-divisions, Pen, Alib% and Roha, with boldco^ and 
more clearly marked hill ranges, fewer people, and a larger area of 
lice land, are well wooded and have large rich forests. The 
southern sub-divisions, Mangaon and Mahad, with lower and more 
sloping hills, a denser and probably an older population, and a 
smaller area under rice, are thinly wooded and have few forests, 
most of the hill slopes being set apart for the growth of coarse grains. 

Besides die disconnected wooded ravines and terraces in th© 
Sahyadri hills, the uplands brought under the charge of the forest; 


Materials for the greater portion of this chapter ha-e been supplied by Mr. 
w. G. Betham, Assistant Conservator of Forests, Kolaba. ^ 
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deDartnent in 1881, and the detached patches of timbei' in Mahad, 
all together covering an area of 153 square miles,^ the Koldba 
forests may he grouped into twelve blocks or ranges, three in 
Alib%, five in Pen, one in Nagothna, one between Nagothna, Eoha 
and Alibag, one in west Eoha, and one in west Mangaon. These 
blocks or ranges include a roughly estimated area of about 124,000 
acres or 194 square miles. 

The Angria chiefs were careful to guard their timber, and, in 
1840, when the Kolaba state fell to the British its teak and black- 
wood were valuable both in quantity and in quality In Alibag, 
on the slopes and flat tops of the hills that run through the 
sub-division from the north-west to the south-east, are still some 
large and valuable forests. These forests may be arranged under 
three blocks, Kankeshvar in the north, S^gargad in the centre, and 
Bidvclgle-Bheloshi in the south. The Kakksshvar Block, in the 
north-west, has an estimated area of about 4000' acres, and includes 
the forest lands of seventeen villages of which sixteen belong to 
G-overnment, aiid one, Kankeshvar, is alienated.^ Except a little 
marketable teak in Kavade the forests of this block are little more 
than brushwood, most of which is found in the village lands of 
Sarah The natural outlets for the produce of these forests are the 
ports of Mandva in the north and of Revas la the east. The 
SAgasgad Block includes the slopes of the i-ange that rises beyond 
the valley to the south of Kankeshvai', and stretches about nine miles 
south-east to the Pir pass, the line of communication between 
PoynM and Revdanda. This block has an estimated area of 10,000 
acres and includes the forest lands of thirty villages, of which three 
Munevli, S^igaon, and Yeiat are alienated.^ The western slopes of 
these hills, including the forest lands of Mxmevli, Tundal, Blihj, Mj£n, 
Muk, Eurul, and Sagaon, are at present bare even of bruslivfood, 
and, in the south, the lands of Vaclav, Veloli, and Bherse have but 
a scanty supply of trees. The rest of the slopes, especially near 
Sagargad, are well wooded coata-ining a large stock of teak much 
of it gnarled and stunted, but some of it, as in Rule about a mile 
to the north of Sagargad, well gi'own. Except some fine mango 
groves the slopes of this block do not contain much evergreen 
forest. Such of the hill tops as are broad and flat are bare of trees 
and are let out partly for tillage partly for grazing. These forests are 
regularly worked, the cuttings being generally confined to stunted 
and gnarled trees, hke produce passes either west to Alibag or oast 
along the Alibdg-Dharamtar road to the Bhakarvat boat station 
on a tributary of the Dharamtar creek, ^ The third or Bidvagle- 
Beeloshi Block includes the south-eastern section of the Alib% 
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^ A large area along the borders 01 creeks is not included in this total. 

* Bom. Gov. Sel. VII. 25. 

^ The seventeen villages are-, Sdral, Kdvade, Vaijdli, Chincholi, Sdtghar, KdmdrM, 
Pdlambe, Beloli, Bahiroli, Mapgaon, Sdtirjeh, Kankeshvar, Jhirdd, Ayas, DhokAvda, 
Mdndva, and Koproli. 

^ The thirty villages are, Munevli, Sdgaon, Parhur, Goteghar,^Gdn, Sdgargad, 
Tddvdgle, Veins or Velat, Kharoshidalvi, Bherse, Veloii, Vaddv, Bdmangaon, Kdvir, 
Sdhdn, Dhdvar, Belkdde, Kurul, Vddgaon, Nigda, Paveli, Rule, Kaioshi, Taloli, 
Sdgaon, Kdrld, Mule, Man, Bhdl, and Tunddl. 


m 
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hiils wbi^ii m ooimee'ied by a woo’de4 spmr wilk fke S%;aTg:id killg 
and ra-Bs pa'Fsll^ wifeb it ^^reteliiiig abomt t%^'o mt-les nortk and aboiat 
five miles sontb. This is perhaps the finest forest in the district. 
It has an estimated area of 14,000 acres and includes the forest 
lands of sixteen villages, of which one, Kolghar, is alienated.^ Except 
the lower slopes which are pare teak, the bulk of this forest is of 
evergreen timber. The upper slopes and many of the hill tops are 
thickly covered with evergreen timber, with a few tillage clearin-^ 
and small hamlets of Dhangars, Thakiirs, and K^thkarig. Gnarled 
and decaying timber is regularly "cut and taken out of the fores-k 
ehiefly west to and Revdanda and east to the Bhakarvat and 

^^mbri boat stations. 

Of the six Pen blocks, beginniiig from the north, th© MoiMfM-BASf 
Psg^ 'RAmirE, along the southern slopes of the hills that separate Pen 
from Karjat in Thana, has an estimatjed area of 5500 acres and 
includes the forest lands of eight villages of which one, Ashti, is 
alienated.^ Towards the north-west the slopes of these hills are at 
present bare. Further to the east there k some teak on the lower 
and some evergreen forests on the upper slopes. But the hills do 
not at present yicdd any timber. The next group of forests, which 
may be called the East Fek Block, has an area of about 5500 acres 
and includes the forest lands of the four villages, Khdndv, Umbre, 
Oh^vni, and Tnksai that lie in the extreme east of the belt of Pen 
that; runs across to the Poona border. This is a well grown and 
vaiuabie forest chiefly of t-eak with some evergreen timber in the 
upper slopes. Most of the produce finds its way by rail to Poona. 
Further north, at the northern end of the more easterly range of 
hills that divide the Bhima from the Pen river, is the Belavda- 
MX!i.'SVABi Block including 160C acres of the forest lands of thos© 
two viMages. Though the area is small it is thickly covered with 
timber almost all of it teak. The produce finds its way to Bombay 
by the Bhima river. In tte inoi^e westerly of the ranges that 
divide the Bhima from the Pen river, along its western slopes close 
to the borders of the East Pen Block, is the Rambaj-Aghai Range. 
This has an estimated area of 7000 aci*es and includes the forest 
Isndi of twelve villages, ^ of which seven, with an area of 4500 
acres, are alienated, iMtnraj, Sjivarsai, Sapoli, Pimpalgaon, Mangrul, 
Pineda, and VdkruL Of the Goverinnent villages K^mMi has som© 
nseiul teak, and Aghai and Dhamni a good mixture of evergreen 
forest and teak ; the rest of the forests are poor. Some of th© 
pjodnee finds its way by rail to Poona and some by sea to Bombay. 

To the south-west, across the Bhogdvati or Pen river, is the Mira- 
Dongar Block. This centres in the great Mira Dongar hill and ha<? 
an estimated area of about 9500 aeres including the forest lands of 


^ "[Bh© Bixrtefcii villages aye, KIiayoshi-Biiond, Bopoli, Ko^s^ar, Ifeiiijia&et. 

KAvet, Kaiaiict-Bomoli, Bidvagale, T^art of Mlsbia, MuriaHda, "PBila, 
MA^ne, RhalosKi, &nd Kune. 

eipbt village are, PaFkandi, YAvaki, Talosfei, BAnsai, SbrambeM, VisiTli, 
Askti. aadf^fikoii. 

^ SAvawai, vS%c*i, Pimpakf^jOJa, Itoswdj 
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villages,^ Tlie tiinbui' is pure teak on the 
lower slopes and evergreen forests on the upper slopes and hill tops. 
On some of the Mira slopes is a sprinkling of the myrobalau -bearing 
hirdtij Termimalia chebnla. The forests are worked departmentallyi 
Miost of the produce finding its way to Bombay either by the Pun or 
by the Ncigothna river. South of Mira Dongar the hills that nia 
feouth to Pali in the Blior state and which may bo called the East 
M’agoth-ha .Eangk, lmv8 an estimated forest area of 10^000 acres 
ineluding the forest lands of twenty-one Government villages.^ The 
pA'oduce of the nine northern villages is almost entirely teak, and 
'of the twelve southern villages partly teak and partly evergreen 
forest. The 'best and most valuable forests are in the central 
village of Kondgaon about two miles north-east of Nagothna. The 
forests of Chikalgaon in the extreme east have a special value from 
their large number of hirda trees which yield from twenty-four to 
twenty-eight tons (60-7Q hhamlis) of myrobalans a year. The 
f-Drefets are worked departiiientally, the produce finding its way by 
the Amba river to Boro.bay, 

When about half way across the disti’ict, the range of hills that 
separates Nagothna and Alibag on the , north from Boha on the 
south, sends a spur northwards which for about six miles divides 
.Magothna from Alibag. The forests on these hills, which may be 
styled the Sukeli Range, have an estimated area of about 31,500 
acres and include th^ forest lands of sixty-three villages. These 
villages may be arranged into thus© groups ; forty-three eastern 
villages of which fourteen hold the north or Nagothna and twenty, 
nine the south or Roha slopes ; ^ eight central villages in the 
northern spur of which four hold the etistera or Nd.gothna and four 
the western or Alibag slopes j ^ and twelve western villages eight 
liolding the north or Alibag and four the south or Roha slopes.® 
In the eastern section the forests are somewhat broken and irr©. 
gnlar, but roughly the timber on the northern or Nagothna slopes is 
evergreen and on the southern cr Roha slopes chiefly teak. 
liTi the central or northern spur, th© timber, both on the eastern or 
MAgothna and on the western or Alib% slopes, is almost entirely 
evergreen. The westem slopes of this spur are much the most 


^ The are, Kumdd Jrini&, Irdni, Bor^. on, Shen, MavM, Adbdrne, Eimn«rH, 
M^laegaoii, IletaviMi, Yaravna, Tilora, and Mira Dongar. 

® Their names are, Khondvi, Kisda, Kevali, Jamboshi, Amtem, KArli, Vara^, 
Falas, nine in the north ; Kondgaon, Nagothna, Vasgaon, Piloshri, Cliikalgaon, 
Uttkeri Bk., Knmbhdrahet, Balai^, B/lbgaon, Vu^jroli, Pdtansai, Chikni, twelve in the 
8Qiith. 

• The eaetem Ndgothna villages are, beginning Ironi the east, Shiloshi, TAmsoli, 
H^doli, Mdudavshet, Sukeli, Ainghar, Kdnsai, Godsai, Bdlsai, V^^ngni, Ambdoshi, 
Tarvatna, M^lndva,. and Pingoda. The ea^terii Roha villages ai-e, beginning from the 
west, Bhdtsai, Yaravda, Pdfe, Pophalghar, Bhisa, Revaii, Nigda, Nidi, Avchitghad, 
Fadam, Pingalsai Khurd, Madhdli Khurd, Varandoli, Songaoa Dhamansai, MAlsai, 
Mutholi Khnrd, Uddavne, Devkdnhe, DhankAnhe, Chilhe, Tsdoli, Nadoli, Khdmb, 
Ya-ijn&tli, Snrgad, AinvAhAl, Chincholi, and K^udla. 

four Nj^othna villagoa are, xCadsnre. Kuhire, Bendshe, and Shihn ; tlie 
foiar AliMg villages are, Sdmbri, Aveti, a small part of Bidvdj^e, and part of MdhAn. 

®' The eight ' western villages are, Kaiavadi, Mdlatey Rcimi^j, Bhonang^ 

Taloii, i^udko* and iiude ; xha loiir weata-n Roha villages arc, D5pol, 
Tata-Fotga, and Shenvab 
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thickly wooded^ Mahan being the most beautiful though perhaps 
not the most valuable forest in the district. In the ^vestern section 
the forests on the north or Alibag slopes are chiefly evergreen, and 
those on the south or Roha side are ceak. The teak in Ciiavra is 
as valuable a block of timber as any in the district. The whole 
Sukeli range is worked departmentally, the produce leaving the 
district by the Nagothna and Roha creeks. 

The Roha forest lands may be roughly grouped into a Eoha- 
IIabsan Block. These forests are chiefly found along two main 
lines of hills and on some connecting spurs and peaks. The two lines 
of hills are the low range that runs parallel and close to the left 
bank of the Roha river, from Rfithvad about four miles south of 
Kolad to vShedsai about five miles west of Roha. The other line of 
hills is in the west, the range that on the whole running north and south 
separates Roha from the ilabsan. Behind Roha between the Roha 
range an«I the Kabsan hills there is muchT'ough country with some 
fairly vroodetl liill sides. The area of the whole block is estimated 
at about 17,000 acres. The fifty-seven villages whose forest lands 
are included in the Roha Ilabsan block may be arranged into four 
groups, eighteen of wMch hold the north slo'pes of the line of hills 
to the south of the Roha river, from Eathvad four miles south of 
Kolad about ten. miles west to Eolia.^ Almost the only produce of 
the forest lands of these villages is stunted teak. The section of this 
range, to the west of Roha, includes the lands of thirteen villages, 
fou. r to the north, three at the w'estern end, and six on the southern 
slopes.^ The produce of this section of the Roha range is partly 
teak partly evergreen timber. In the rough hilly ground to the 
south- w^est of Roha and between Roha and the Habsan border, ten 
G-cvernmont and one alienated village (Vali) have some teak and 
evergreen forests.^ Along the ^vestern border of Roha the forest 
belt includes the lands of thirteen villages, one of which Mumbroli 
in the south is alienaied.^ Almost the whole of these hill slopes 
are covered with evergreen forest, which, especially near Bhdlgaon 
in the south, yieldsiarge quantities of crooked and diseavsed timber. 
The produce goes to Bombay by the Roha and Mandad creeks, 
xlcross the Mandad creek, from the south of Roha, the forest lands 
of four Mangaon villages, Girne, Nsnavli, Malate, and RahdthM 
form the Manbao Block, a thick ■well growm forest about 2200 acres 
in area. As in other parts of the district the tegk of the lower slopes 
gradually passes inta upper evergreen forests. 

As has alre.ady been noticed, the Sahyadri forests, which are' 
chiefly teak on the lower slopes and evergreen timber on the upper 


^ The names are, Hdtlivad, Bhon, TalaTli, Varasgaon, AmheYMi, Pdli Bk. and 
Khnrd, Sambhe, Kile, Dhatav, Vashi, Landhar, Borgiiar, Talegliar, Gnravli, Nivi» 
V arsa, Bhoneshvar, and Bcha. 

-Tiieiiames are, on the north, Keladvadi, Tdreghar, Khdrgaon, Are Bk. on the 
west, Are. ELhiird, Sbedshai, MahAlnnga ; on the south, Ch indgaon, Talavli, 
Pophalvira, Usar, Shenvira, and Piiansddi. 

JThe names arc, Pangloli, BJrvhdi, ICambere, Temghar, Sdlonda, Bobadghar, 
rlandap ; and further east, Selgacl, Tumbdij Tdmanshotj an I VAIi. 

The names are, Saravli, Kokban, Shiloshi, Dabivii, Knairat, Sdrsoli, KhandAcl, 
Masnadi, Gopalvat, Bhalgaon, Kdndna Khiird and Bk., andMumbroli. 
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glop«?r ai-d terraces, are too scattered to be dinded into blocks, and 
in the Mah^d sub-division, though there is from fifty-eight to fifty- 
nine miles of tree land, there is no forest of any size or importance. 

The following table shows the chief details of the twelve leading 
Kolaba forest blocks and ranges : 

Koldha Forest Blocks and Bangcs, ISSl, 


No. 

Names. 

SuB-DivisrcN. 

Acres. 

VlL- 

LAOES. 

PilODUCE. 

Outlet. 

1 

Kankeshvar 

•Aiibag 

4000 

17 

Teak coppice and 
brushwood. 

M4ndva & Reviis. 

2 

Sdgargad 

Do. 

10,000 

30 

Teak and ever- 
green forest. 

AlibJlg and Bh&- 
karvat near Dha- 
ranitar. 

3 

Bidv^gle-Bheloshi 

Do. ...i 

14,000 

16 

Do. do. ... 

Rcvdaisda and 
Sambri. 

4 

North-East Pen Range .. 

Pea 

i 

5500 

8 

Slight teak and 
general timber 
not worked. 


5 

East Pen Block 

Do. ! 

6500 

4 

Thick teak .... 

Rail to Poona. 


Belavda Mi1,levS,di Block... 

Do ! 

1600 

2 


Bhima river. 


7 ! Enmriij-A'gliai Range 


S Mira Dongai* Block 
9 East'Nagothna Range 
10 Sukeli Range 


I L 1 Roha.Eabs'Jin Block 
12 I MdndM Block 


,1 1)0, 9500 

, Nagothaa ... 15,000 

,| NAgothna, 31,500 
I Alibag, 

I Roha. 

! Roha 17,000 

, Maiigaon ... 2200 


12 

Pear teak and a 
little evergreen. 

18 

Chiefly teak 

2i 

Teak and ever- 


green forest. 

63 

Do. do. ... 

67 

Do. do. . . 

4 

Do. do. ... 


ren nvw to 
Bombay. 

Nagothna & Pen 
rivers. 

Kfigothna creek, 

Nrigothno and 
Roha creeks. 

Roha & MUnddd. 


In the central Aiibag hills, on the slopes of Mira Dongar and a few 
other places in Pen and Nagothna, in the deeper Sahyadri rawses, 
and along the Habsan border in the west are some very rich 
evergreen forests. But the bulk of the timber is teak coppice. 
From Decembei' to May w’-hen the teak branches are bare, almost all 
the hill sides look brown or misty grey. But during the rainy and 
early cold months (June -December), when the teak is in leaf, many 
nplf.nds and woodlands are a rich deep green, turning in the later 
months to a russet brown. 

The rights of Grovernmeiit over teak, blackwood, and sandalwood 
on iinalienated la,nd, and, over all trees on waste lands, have always 
been enforced. But there was no special conservancy till 1863^ 
when Kolaba and Eatnagiri were formed into one forest charge and 
placed under a European officer. From that time the work of 
marking lands to be kept as forests has been steadily carried on, 
and, by 1S7S, about 220 square railes had been set apart. In 1879, 
before the Forest Act VII. of 1878 came in force, large additions were 
s made by gazetting as forest all availalfie land suited for the growth 
of trees. These additions have raised the forest area to about 347 
miles. The settlement of claims to lands then included as forest is 
still going OBo 

Til 1863, when a forest officer was first appointed, his staff was 
exceedingly small. Additions of temporary guards were made from 
time to time. But it was not till 1878 that a fuU staff was appointed. 
In that year the Koi iba forest officer was freed from the charge of 
the Eatn%ii*i forests, and the Kolaba staff was raised to the following 
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sireagili- One dist^riet -forest officer witli liis dorks and 
six rangers and foresters in charge of ranges^ twenty -five round 
guards in charge of roonds^ and 148 beat guards in charge of beats 
or village eiusters. Of the round guards each ranger and forester 
has one as a clerk, and, of the beat gusirds each ranger, forester and 
round guard has one m a messenger. Teak is alaiost the only 
revenue-yiekling tree ; other timber is seldom cut. liolaha teak is 
v^ery hard ciose-graim^d and strong. But, except in a few of the 
mixed Sagargad forests- where there are some high straight and 
clean grown trees, the teak is small, crooked, and gnarled. As 
most of the forests want nursing, care is taken to limit the cuttings 
to the poorer timber. The outturn is therefore of little value. 
Most of it is cut in small blocks and sent by boat to Bombay as 
firewood. The rest fi-nds its way l>y cart to the Deccan where 
it is used as roof rafters and house beams. Tlie people of the 
district meet most of their wants for house building and for field 
tools from the trees growing on their holdings. The dwellers 
in forest villages are allowed to take dead wood from the forests 
for fuel. Outsiders have to pay for the dead wood, taking passes 
at the forest toll gate, the fee being |d. (6 a headload and Is?. 
(‘8 a^?.) a cartload. 

Minor forest produce, su-ch m fruit, gums and grass, yicM but a 
small i'evemme. Till 1878 tiie right to collect myrobakns or Jdrdds, 
the berry of the Terminalm chebula, was f^.rmed and brought a 
revenue of £30 (Ei. 300). During 1879 and 1880 the berries hev© 
been gathered departmentaliy and the revenue raised to £70 
(Rs, 700). Almost the vriiole si^pply, from thirty to thii'ty-two 
tons (70-80 khandis) of a total of thirty -four tons (8S 
comes from Chikalgaon in east Nagothna. Mango fruit, gum, 
honey, Imrvi stalks, bamboos, shemhi bark and -sMk&kdif the bean of 
the Acacia concinna, seldom together yield more than £10 (Bs. ICN}) 
a year. ' Grass is iK)t sold. 

During the eleven years ending 1830 the revenue has limn from 
£M88 (Bs. 24,880) in 1871-72 to £9194 (Rs. 91,940) in 1877-78 and 
has averaged a little over £6000 (Rs. 50,0.00). During the mum 
period expenditure has risen from £2561 (Rs. 25,610) in 1S72-7S 
to £7020 (Ss. 70,200) in 1876-77 and has averaged over £4000 
{Ms. 40,000). Since the increase of the forest staff in 1878 the 
©hargos have been greater yhan the revenue. The foUowing 
isfetem^t gives the available details : 
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Tilet® no ma-rte m dM-ffet-. Tli© timber dialers 

are Br«}iman-aj Vams^ Sonars, MarMiis, Mar^&a Vdnis, 

Pfeis, and Mnsalm&s, Most of them are men of measns, and all bnt 
a few who ©om© from Poona and Bombay belong to the dk^trict. 
Some of these are 'wholly engaged in the timber trade, while with 
others timber dealing is only one branch of their basiness* The 
whole work of felling and bringing the wood cut of the forests is 
in the hands of the forest department. The forest officers mark the 
trees to b©^ cut and engage workmen to fell and stack the timber. 
The ^wood is stacked on the skirts of the forest where it was felted 
and k at one©, taken either for local nse or sent to Bombay* Up to 
1860-81, th© timber taken from each forest, after being stacked 
dfpartmentally, was sold by auction in one lot. In this way the 
whole produce was bought by dealers. As Ais pressed hardly on 
the local consumers, an attempt was made in 1880-81 to divide the 
<mttings into small lots. But the arrangement failed as all the lot? 
were bought by professional dealers. When the wood lias been 
paid for th© forest officers exercise no further control. The trad© 
i« entirely left in the dealers’ hands. Tke price of timber varies 
considerably from year to year. None of the KoMba forests at 
present yield logs largtsr than what in tko timber trade are known as 
iB-it'ers. Within the past few years tlie price of lalters has varied 
from 1^, to I 5 . 6d. (as. .8 - 12) and of tirewood from 8s. 6d, to 111 ?. 
@d. (®s* 4-4 -Es. 5-12) a ton (Re. 1-8 -Es. 2 a hhandi). On %© 
whole prices have of late been falling. 

There are two forest tribes, Thdkurs and Kdthkaris, whose settle- 
ment® are aimost all in ili© north and west in Pen, Ndgothna, Alibag, 
and Eoha The Thakurs are a quiet orderly people, "who do little 
harm to the forests except at times by carrying wood-ash or dojhi 
tillage beyond the bounds of their holdings. -The Kathkaris, oh 
the other hand, often cause widespread da'mage by setting fire to 
forests when in search of game. They are also much given to 
siefeling wood. The forest workers are chiefly Kunbis, Bhanddiris, 
and Maratha®. The men get about 6(1, (4 as.) a day, the women- 
4i‘d. (€ o-s.), and the chikben 2|(J. (1| os.). 

The KoMba forests hare a great variety of trees. Teak, sdg^ 
Teetona grandis, is at once eha most widely spread, th© most 
valuable, and the most useful. Perhaps next to teak comes the' 
Mango, dmbaj Manguera indica, which is plentiful both in tie 
open country and in the hill forests. Blackwood, sisu^ Dalbergia 
tetifoMa, is not comraoii, l^eiug chiefly found in the Ch^vra forests 
of Koha. Its valuable timber is used both in house building and 
for ploughs. Dhdvda^ Anogeissus latifolia, was at one time very. 
plentiM, but a fewr j-ears ago large quantities were cut for railway 
sleepers and very little remains. It yields an useful gam. Am^ 
T^rminalia tomentosa, is a valuable and common tree. Its 
timber is much used in house building and in making field 
tools. Its gwMi is gathered in large quantities and sold by the 
forest tribe.®, and its bark is used by Uhambh^s in tenning and 
by Kolk in dyeing their fishing nets. This and 'the jdmba^ Xylia 
dolabrifomis, Twpiinafei panie^ilata, principal 
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trees in evergreen hill forests. Jdmha^ Xylia dolabriformis^ is 
almost as much used for building purposes as cUn^ and would 
perhaps be quite a.s much used were it as plentiful. Since 
conservancy has been introduced large numbers of jdmba seedlings 
have sprung up in the ev^er green forests. Kinjal, Terminaha 
paniciilataj is used for house building. Ndm^ or Banddrei or 
Bongada, Lagerstroemia paniculata or parvidora^ a not very plentiful 
tree^ yields a most useful timber^ is used in house building and 
for fici.1 tools, and the leaves are given as medicine to cattle. 
Helaf Terminalia bellerica, is a large tree, perhaps the largest in 
the district. The people have a very 'low estimate of its value as 
timber and never cut it. But if steeped in water it is believed 
to be not unsuitable for house building. The fleshy fruit, Vhich is a 
small grey drupe containiBg a stone, is used in tanning. From 
Khairy Acacia catechu, the Kadokaris formerly made catechu, hdth^ 
and so damaged the trees that almost all are stunted. The timber 


of well groTvm MruV trees is valuable 


used m maKing 


cart-wheels. Kumbha^ Careya arborea., does not yield good wood, 
but is sometimes used in building huts, and its bark is usefui for 
tanning. Apia, Bauhinia racemosa, yields a strong hard and lasting^ 
wood, but it never grows big enough for anj’ purpose but burning. 
Its leaves are used in making native cigarettes, hidiSy and on JJOjSara 
day (October), under the name of gold, they are handed about as 
signs of friendship and good-will Vdrangy Kydia calycina, is used 
only as firewood. Cher a y Erinocarpus niminaniis, yields a timber 
which is pretty often used for building huts. 

Avia, Phylianthus embliea, bears a nut which is sometimes oaten 
raw, sometimes pickled, and sometimes used medicinaily. When 
eaten raw it is at first bitter, but its aftei’-fiavoiir is sweet not 
unlike the flavour of an apple. The leaves are used in tanning. 
Kkavsij Sterculia colorata, yields timber suited for hut building 
and for field tools, Ghlnchy Tamarindus indica, a- fairly widespiead 
tree, yields a very hard wood, which is in much demand for rice 
pestles, carpenters’- mallets, and rollers for crushing sugarcane. 
The fruit is used as a medicine, an article of food, and a spice. 
The stones are boug'Iit by Uhangars who pound them and use them 
for sts^rch in blanket weaving. Dikdmdliy Gardenia lucida, yields a 
gum used in treating sores and skin diseases. JJmbaTy Ficu? 
glomerata, yields wood used in making rice mortars. The fruit h 
greedily eaten by cattle, and is palatable but generally full of smnli 
black flies. Sedu Adina cordifolia, Kalam or Kadam or Niva 
Nauclea cadamba, 8hivan Gmelina arborea, Koshimb Scleichera 
trijuga, and Vdras Spathodea roxburghii, all yield timber valued for 
house building and field tools, Shivany Gmelina arborea, yields w 
fruit which is eagerly eaten by deer and cattle, and Kadam, Nauclea 
cadamba, a wood that if a little less heavy would be much, valued 
for gun stocks Ran hhendi, Thespesia lampas, yields a pliant 
tough wood much used in making drum and other round frames. 
It is planed, soaked in hot water, steamed, and bent to the required 
shape. Kapur bhendiy Naregamia alata, is a firewood with healing 
leaves and bark. Of the 8dtvin, Alstonia rcholaris, the bark is 
used in medicine as an astringent. Hornby Polyalthia cerasoides. 
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yields ^'ood timbei*, as also does Bdnzanj Mimiisops hoxaiidra, but 
tbe latter is seldom of any size. Vdvla, Mimusops elengi^ yields a 
good wood ckie% used for tiie platforms, mdchans, on wMch the 
villagers stack their hay and rice straw. Sliimatj Odina wodiei% and 
Sdvai', Bonibax malabariciimj both yield a wood which is sometimes 
used ill making rice mortars, Sdvar, Bombax malabaricum, is very 
common. Pdngdra, Erythrina indica, has. a soft quick-decaying 
wood that is little used, 

Gorah chinch Adansonia digitata, grows to an enormous size^ but 
is not put to any use. Hirda^ Terminalia chebula, by no means 
common in the Kolaba forests^ would probably yield as good timber 
as its congeners, Abij Terminalia toraentosa^ and Kinjal, Terminalia 
panicrJata, but it is never used for timber as its nut, the myrobalan, 
is of much value in tanning.^ The fruit of the Bibva, Semecarpua 
anacardium^ sometimes called the Marking Nut Tree, is eaten, and 
the nut^s black juice is used as a couuter-irritarit. Sapindus 

emarginatus, is sometimes used as timber, but is more valuable 
for its nuts which the people use instead of soap. Chdrbor^ 
Bauhinia vahlii, has an edible frnit. The leawes of the Palas, 
Butea frondosa, are used as platters ; it yields a first class gum, ■ 
and ropes are made of its roots. The jK^a? 2 >ia, Cupania canescens, 
and Shendri, Rottlera tinotoria, yield good walking sticks, and when 
large enough useful timber. The wood of the Shiras^ Albizzia 
lebbek, is used for carts and field tools,. Kina% Albizzia procera, m 
used only as firewood, and Sdldol, Sterculia urens, a large wLita 
barked tree, conspicuous from its colour and fantastic shape, 
is of no use. Jdmhhd, Eugenia jambolana, yields the well 
known jdmhhvbl fruit, which is eaten raw, preserved, and pickled. 
The wood is a useful timber. The leaves of the KJiarvat^ Ficus 
asperrima, which grows in walls and wells are used instead of 
sand paper. Kanchan^ Bauhinia purpurea, highly ornamental when in 
bloom, is used only as firewood. Molarrhena antidysenterica, 

EdkUhuday Wrightia tinctoria, and Bhor huda, Wrightia speciosa, 
are all of no use except as fuel. The wood of the Karanj^ Poiigamia 
glabra, is not used, but its seeds yield a good burning oil. The 
pods of the Bkdya^ Cassia fistula, called hj Europeans the Indian 
Laburnum, are used as a purgative, and the wood is burnt as 
firewood. Aturnh F^courtia ramontohii, is generally very small and 
used only for fuel. When of sufficient size it yields good timber. 
The wood of the Temburn% Diospyros melanoxyion, is very hard and 
good and is used in oait-bnilding. 

Nirguds or ningdiy Vitox bicolor, makes a good hedge plant 
and yields excellent walking sticks. The fruit of the BhoTy 
Zisyphus Jujuba, is eaten and its thorny branches are used for 
liedgiiig. The leaves and the bark of the Rdmetay Lasiosiphon 
eriocephalus, are thrown into water to poison fish. Jdsundi, Saraoa. 


1 As already noticed, ftimoet the whole stock of KoUba myrobalans conies from 
Chikalgaon a village to the east of Nagothna. The natural place of export for 
Cliikaigaon myrobalans Is Chaul. And it seems probable that Chebula, in the 
botanical name Termin^ia chebula, is chevuH that is belonging to Chevul, the proper 
form of the present word CaisuI 
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mdica, yields a good and much mod tiraber*. Aeack 

ambiea, o£ which thei-e is very little in. the district, m used bow 
and then in cart building, Asmia BTiedelia retusa, Ud Ailanthm 
malabarica, and Khqrsing S'tereospemum xylocarpum, yield good 
timber, Bihla^ Pterocarpus luarsupiuin, yields good timber ^ its 
bark is used in medicine, and its red juice is the kino gum of 
commerce. The wood of Dhdmanj Grewia iilioefolia, like lane© wood 
in its length of grain and pliancy, is much used in hut bmiMing. The 
fruit of the Aht, Vangueria spirosa, a very small tree, m .eaten and 
the wood ‘burnt. The fruit of the Eumhli, Gnetmm seaudens, and 
Gehela^ Sandia duirietorum, are used to poison feh ; their wood is 
burnt as fuel. Pdyri Ficusi cordifolia, Nandruh Ficus retusa, and 
the Banyan or Vad Ficus bengalensis, are used as frewood. 
When big enough the light and strong air i*oot« of the banyan 
are much prixed for lateen sail yards. Bdnphanm.^ Artoearpus 
hirsuta, is used »3 timber, while its congener, Pkamg, Artocarpus 
integrifoliun), is grown for its fruit, the celebrated Jack or Indian 
bread-fruit. Karmbel^ Dillenia indica, yields good timber and its 
large leaves are used as platto:?s. Amhdda. Spondias mangifera, is 
used only as firewood, Golddda, Sterculia guttata, yields a wood 
used in hr,t building. Pimpal, Ficus religiosa, is held in great 
honour, and near villages is often surrounded by a masonry plinth, 
BhoJcad Oordia mjxa, Kdjra Stridinos nuxvomica, and Dhdt4i 
Woodfordia doribunda are used as firewood ; the fiowers of the last 
yield a red dye. The wood of the Rakl diandan^ Pteroearpus 
santalinus, is used as a medicine. The fruit of the Karanda, 
Carissa karandas, is gathered in great quantities and largely eaiea 
by almost all classes. Kevni Helicteres isora, Ukshi Calyeopteris 
fioribunda, Bdkdli Ixora parviflora, and Gomeii Zehneria umbeilata, 
are used as fi.rew'ood. The wood of the Tanidna, Lagerstraemia 
reginse, which is made into canoes on the Malabar coast, k not 
used except as fuel. It grows along streams and is beautiful when 
in bloom. Moha or Maimda^ Basaia latifolia, yields flowers from 
which liquor is occasionally made. Sdjeri Bocagea dalaeilii and 
Pdsi Daibergia paniculata are used only for firewood. Bakiv'ud 
Cordia wallichii, and Goind^ Diospyros goinda, are used in hat and 
cowshed building. 

The chief trees and bushes found in salt marshes are the Mangrove, 
Tivar Sonneratia acida, Khdjan^ Lon^ and Kkdj^ktiin, All of these 
are used as fuel. 

Of creepers and shrubs, Phalsi Grewia asiatica, Muem' Jasminiiina 
latifolium, iSTaneri Neriumodorum, and Garudvel Entada scandens, are 
used as firewood. The leaves of Rdntur Atylosia lawii, and M&tigvl 
Leonotis nepetifolia are used medicinally; the root of Sdpsan, 
Aristolochia indica, is an antidote to snake-bita. Gdrambi^ Mdrgul, 
Guyer^ Kdjur, Dhavskira, Kapurvel, and Torni yield an 

eoible fruit. ^ Kavl% Bendriy Amtiy Ghostay Gkosetufy Pdlkunday 
Tlidtvady Manmodty Ghotiay Upatsadiy Gangdvniy NimdeUy Pingvi 
yield fruit from which oil is pressed ; and the leaves of the Kdhran 
and Mha^i are used as platters. The nut of the ^ikSMi Ac^ia 
concinna, is used instead of soap. 
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k*ees!s mentioned above there are many, some of them 
'.of mech Value, whose botanical names have not been ascertained. 

' Of these the chief are, JDhavan which yields a very strong and ugefn! 
timber ; Uclali from the bark of which good rope is mad © ; Votrik ■ 
nsed as timber; Bagat rohida imd Sdndruk'who^^h'Avk is applied 
to broken limbs and bones ; Sngunm and Chf^pa sin^anm whoso 
leaves and bark are used medicins^lly ; Kndnk and Rthi Wmmu whose 
wood is used by the poor in bnildiiig their hut.^ ; Famlri^ Hamli, 
and Phatkari^ which yield esc^elient walkiiig stick?* ; Bhntia used 
for firewood; Him undi for timber; PAfwn?; whoso bark yields a 
decoction used in kill in g cattle ticks; Odnth itmbary Fdngliy Shen- 
hhair, Avsiy Apti, and Ashi used for firewood. Ghhulavda used as 
timber; a second tree of the name of Kharshi used as firewood ; 
Ran phiiti used, tor firewood; Temhi the leaves of which are aaed 
in making native cigars; Ban chdpic and Fdndra clmpa^ both used 
as timber ; Somjkul and Barihghol wdioso leaves are a faTourita 
fodder; Khdrgholy Ddtriy TeiUy Kolamhi^ Fend/:, Kela, Kadn Ninib^ 
SheJdl, Seiian, all used for firewood ; Eagatl h/ whoso wood is 
as timber and its bark a^» a medicine ; Ndgkuda whuse roots ar<msed as 
aniedieine; Lavaai used as timber; Tavsi, Amhdni, Asai, Rrnhibi, 
Bhimpatri, Nivar, Rdnleehi, Morchtiki, Atavda, Sheua, Ghipda, 
Pitnvas, GhiMi, Alshi, Onldmhri, Amni, Asogl, Kachorl, <Sf bj.vri^ 
Na riel, Mar id, Rdnpdrvati, Kdrulal, BkoMda, Tdwheti, dJid Fd/lb all 
used as firewood. Tnri whose leaves are used medicinally; Iladminlan 
whose bark is applied to broken bones; Dudki, Rdhdt Kinjal, K>\jve, 
Zokhi, Bhdt Jdmbul, and Ilvda, all used as timber ; Kiirdv, Tet Kdtdv, 
and Binda, the stalks of which are used for the walk (d huts ; 
.Mdchel used as a veget i;bie ; Shemhi wlmse bark is much us*.d in 
tanning ; Chikdda and Pedn, the gum of both of wdiich is used to 
poison fish and their charcoal for making gunpowder : and Fhormala, 
Shemhddi, Chinch Kdrav, Kdfekdvdi, Rdhdt Ddlambi, and Bhor 
Jdrabid, which are used for firewood. Besides thc'C trees, two or 
three kinds of cactus, prickly pear, Nivddung, Opnntia vulgaris, si 2 id 
one or two other bushes are sometimes used as firewood. 

Except^ Moka, Bassia latifolia, which is foiiiul in sniull numbers in 
Pen and whose flowers are occasionally used in making liquor, the 
liquoir»bearing trees are all palms. They are of three varieties, 
the Cocoa palm mdd Cocos nucifera, the Palmyra tdd Borassus 
flabelliformis, and the Wild Thick-stemmed Palm bhiirli-mdd 
Carjofca urens. Of these, cocoa palms number 118,774, all but sixty- 
three of them in Aiibag/ of which 11,130 were tapped in 1878-79 , 
palmyra palms number 6535, 5334 in Alibag, 1101 in Pen and 100 
in Nagothna, of which in 1878-79, 1153 in Alibag were tapped ; and 
wild big-stemmed palms number 21,672, in Roha, 7500 in 
Ni.gothna, 4169 in Mdngaon, 437 in Pen, 350 in Alibag, and 150 in 
Mahad, of which in 187'8“79 about 5000 were tapped,^ 


* ron'lr1l)ute<l by Mr. R. Courtenay, C. S. 

- Forty ill Mahdd, thirteen in Fen, tmd tm in ^ ^ 

The tleUils were : Rolia 333^1, NAgothna 900, Stogaon ai>out 400, M-dhacl 150, 
ifeii lOS, Aliklg 103. 
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Of these three trees the cocoa palm is the most important. 
Though found almost solely in Alibdg. and in Alib% only along the 
west coast in a bolt about twenty-three miles long and generally not 
more than half a mile broad^ the moist climate, sandy soil, brcckish 
water, and abundance of hsh manure make its growth so vigorous 
that the yield of juice is much in excess of the wants of the district. 
The trees are grown in walled or hedged enelosiues sometimes 
entirely given to coeoanut palms, m other cases partly planted with 
mangoes, jack, betelnut, and other fruit trees. Every garden has 
one or two wells from, wdiich the trees are watered by a Persian 
■wheel. In starting a cocosnut garden a bed is prepared, and, in it, 
at the beginning of the rainy season, from twenty to forty large ripe 
unhusked nuts are planted t'./o feet. deep. The bed is kept soaked with 
water and after from three to six months the nut begins to sprout. 
The seedlings are left •undisturbed for two years. They are then, at 
the beginning of the rains, planted in sandy soil in rows about 
eighteen feet apart and with a distance of about fifteen feet between 
the plants. For aboi'vt a foot and a half round each plant the 
ground is hollowed three or four inches dei^p, and during the dry 
months the plants are watered daily or once in two days, and, once 
or twice in the year, enriched with fish manure or with a mixture of 
salt H.ndL ndclml, When nine years old the trees begin to yield nuts 
twice a year and scmetiries thrice, 120 nuts being the yearly average 
yield from each tree. The trees are then ref?dy to be tapped. Each 
cocoa palm, ■when ready for tapping, is estimated to represent an 
average outlay of about 18s. {Rs. 9)d 

The cocoannt gardens are generally owned by high caste Hindus, 
who let the trees to some rich Bhandari who has agreed to supply 
the owner of the liquor shops vdth fermented or distilled juice. 
The Bhandari pays the owner of the garden %s. (Se. 1) a month for 
every three trees. If he cannot do the work himself he employs 
another Bhanddri to tap the trees, paying him 12,9. (Rs. 6) a month 
for every fifteen trees. Thus the crude juice of fifteen trees costs 
the Bhanddri about £1 2s. (Ss. 11) a month, or l^f. 6(2, {annas 12) 
for each tree. A tree yields on an average about 4^ pints (If shers) 
of juice a day or 10| imperial gallons {62| shers) a month. The juice 
is seldom sold raw. Most of it is distilled by the Bhandari and 
sold by him to the liquor shopkeeper. To help him in distilling, 
the Bhandari generally engages another Bhandari, paying him 
according to the amount of spirit he turns out. The average daily 
outturn is estimated at from thirteen to fifteen gallons (65-75 
Ashers) and the average monthly pay at 125. (Rs..6). According to this 
estimate the monthly charge for distilling the juice of one tree is 
about 2d, (1^ as*.). The cost of fuel is about (4 as,) more or 


^ The details are as follows : The monthly wage of the labourer who waters a 
garaen of IOC trees is IO 5 . (Rs. 5), and the monthly keep of the biillook who W'orks 
the water-wheel is roughly about Ss. (Rs. 4) The yearly cost of watering a garden 
of 100 trees is therefore roughly about £10 16s. (Rs. 108). that is about 2s. 2d. 
(Re. 1-li ami(M) on each tree. This gives a little above 175. (Ks. SI) as the outlay 
on each ^rec till it is St lor tapx>ing, or with the cost of the fish manure a total cf 
18s. (Rs. 9h 
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al>oiit Sd, (5 J as,) in alL Distilling lowers tie quantity of liquor by 
Giie-haif, tliat is, it reduces the average monthly outturn of each tree 
from 10| to 5| gallons (52-i'-26J shers) 

Besides the wages of the distiller and the cost of fuel the Bhandari 
has to oiake good to the liquor shopkeeper part of the tapping-tax 
he had paid to Government. Government levies from the liquor- 
shopkeepers SSO (Rs. 600) a year for every hundred trees tapped. 
Three-fourths of this the liquor shopkeeper pays: the I'emaining' 
iburth he recovers from the Bhandari who supplies the liquor. The 
BhandarFs share of the tax amounts to £15 (Es. 150) on one hundred 
trees for one year, that a monthly charge of £1 5^, (Es. 12^) on 
the 100 trees, or on each tree a monthly tax of Sd, (2 as,). 

The average charges met by the Bhandari on each tree are 
therefore, rent about 8d. (oj a-.s*.), tapping about 10(^. (7 as,), distilling 
about bd, (05 and tax Sd. (2 or a total of about 2s. 5d. 
(Re. 1-3-3), In return for this outlay the Bhandari draws from 
each tree an average yield of about 5-,^ gallons (26^ shers) 
of distilled juice. Allowing 3|- pints (1| sJiers) for wastage and 
leakage there are left five gallons (25 shers) worth about 85. 
(Ee. 1-8). This leaves him a net profit on the produce of each tree 
of about 7d. (4 1 as.) a month. A Bhandari, with a grove of from 
200 or 300 cocoa palms, has a fairly good profit, and if he himself 
or the members of his family do the tapping and distilling their 
pirofits are considerable, A tree of the best type, with good soil 
and plentiful water, has never to be left fallow during the period it 
h tapped. Other trees are generally allowed one yearns rest in four 
or five. After it ceases to be tapped a cocoa-palm lives, as a rule, 
for about twelve years. In 1878-79, of a total of 118,774 cocoa-palms, 
11,130 or 9'3 per cent wex^e tapped. Since then, on account of the 
rise from 8s. to 10s. (Rs. 4-Rs. 5) in the monthly rent for fifteen 
trees, the number of tapped palms is believed to have fallen to about 
5000 trees.* This increase in the tree-tax has greatly lessened the 
consumption of liquor. 

The Palmyra or Brab Palm, tdd^ Borassus flabelliformis, is found 
only in the northern sub-divisions of Pen and Aiibag, which have a 
total of 6535 trees. Vv^ith few exceptions these palms are self-sown 
and no care is taken of them, except that a few thorns are sometimes 
set round seedlings to keep cattle away. The tree is full grown at 
twenty-five or thirty years. It is tapped for about thirty years more, 
and is said to live for about forty years after it has growm too old to 
be tapped. Both the male and female trees are tapped. The spathe, 
2>op/, of the male tree is called lendi. Yigorous trees throw out from 
three to five spathes a year, some in November, sa'^gaeJia hangam-j 
and the rest in February, hhAr Mia. Trees that, are not in full 
vigour throw out spathes in November only. The spathe is gently 
bruised with a piece of wood, the bruised parts bound together, 
a slice is cutoff the point of the spathe by the drawer’s sharp and 
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broad-bloded knife, and pot is tied over the end 
tl3 jiiice. Tke tree is tliea tapp^ twice a day, a little slice l>eiiH 
ent of the end of tlie spatlie at each lapping. Under this 
‘^eh spathe Msts according to its length from ^ month to a monf '^ 
id a hall The tapping season continues from- October to 


pint (G ..**v y *1^ v*' - *• ~ 

month. Taking five montiis as the average tijiio during wliich toppi«K 
lasts, the approximate gross profits are 14<»\ (Rs. 7). Bcdiieting 
^i-om this 6#, (Ss. 3) paid to Government atid 5i?, (11% 2-H) to th^ 
Btnndaj'i, the net profit on each tree is al'^out (tte. l-8)« This 
nas the state of affairs befoij 1879-80 when tlie troo'-t-ax wbb rmsed 
to 12.f. (Rs. 6), Since this change the tapping of p. dmyra troes ha^ 
ceased except in Alibd-g, Palmyra juice can be ciistilkd, but tl|is ib 
iieTcr done as the supply of cocoa-palm liquor m in excess of tli-J 
den^iud. 

ihe Thick-stemmed Palm, hherli m(ld(^ Cniyota ureiis, has 
a total of 21,6 < .i trees, of which about 5000 or oiie-qimrtcs* of tho 
were^ tapped in 1878. It is almost entirely a forest tree m\il 
no WAihie is taken in growing it. These trees are tapped vrheii 
tnev from fifteen to twenty-five years old. Besides l,n*uisiBg 
^•iitdrag It, the spathe, w^hich is called koic^ is heated to make the 
j .ic^ feuw. ^verv three or four days a w’h’io coiiony substance 
winch forms in the centre of th^ spathe/ia rcBiovfiiL 
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Tftc' W'liymt, nmulrij'hj, ^ie #b<3 ferees best 

,switc‘<(l. foi* roadside planting. feliese ttie mruy Oamiwma 

eqifikitrifoik, if pi*opei% oared f^r ar«d sim’oia-adml bj a feic©^ grows 
freely- BMHmh sown along tlie r^jads to tlie Meva-s and Dbmmiatar 
ferriojS;, Oil tke Nilgotlnia creek^ have grown well. 

Tlio ro'fcmras of Domestic Animals for 1880-81 sbow §1,848 o-x#m, 
4.-i,6S2 ©ow®, t '9,8 11 bnlaloes, 405 lioraes, 15,a74 sliecp and goatie^ 
and seTenty-five asses. Exclusive of horses, ass©s, sheep and goats, 
this gives for each vilfege an average of abou-t 150 head of catti-e. 
Among these there are generally many worn-out buffaloes, cc .vs^ 
and bullocks, though of late the proportion of useless animak is mid 

have become smaller, as few but rich hasbandnien sample 
ispoRe of thedr worn-out cattle to the butcher. 

Daring the early months of Ifeo rainy season (Jiine-Sepiembt^r), 
Tillage cattle, except plough bullocks, are usually sent in the morning 
to the village grazing land, gairauy and brought ba®k at night to 
the shelter of their stalls. In September, when the rain is lighter 
and the climate less trying and when there is no held work or 
carting, the cattle are sent to the uplands and hiM-sides that are 
f-om-wd within a few miles of almost all KoUba villages. Hero they 
stay for two or three mordhs (October -December), each family's 
gto& of cattle being tended by a servant or young boy, who live ia 
snmU huts while the Ciittle pass the night in an unroofod pen, 
Eveiy evening the cows and she-buffaloes are milked and the milk 
k sent to the village, wliere, as much as can be spared is made into 
elariiled butter and sold either to tlie villagers or to Gujdrat Vnriis, 
B rail mans, and other traveMing butter-dealers. In November ainl 
December, when the rice fields are clear and diy, the carting season 
begins and the walking bullocks aie brought back to the village. 
As the hill-sides grow bare, the cows and buffaloes follow, and, for 
the rest of the season, tlioy are arr/vved to wander about the fields 
picking what they find during the day, and at night brought 
back to their stalls. Towards the end of the* hot weather most of 
them grovir very thin, and, getting little except a - few handfuls of 
»traw, stubble, or riee husks, are, before the rain fails, little better 
thto skeletons. They do not recover condition till after they have 
led oil the new grass for weeks, and the sudden change from 
starving to rich feeding causes outbreaks of cattle disease. 

Ill different piarts of the district, chiefly on the fiat tops of the 
Ifagothna and Alihag hills, are settlements of professional herdsraeu 
of the Dhangar and Gavli castes. Their cattle, both buffaloes and 
cows, spend the whole year on the hills, sheltered daring the rains 
in rough sheds, and, in the cool and hot months, moved to places 
where water and shade are easily found. 

Except a few traders and large landowners who have Gujantt 
bullocks, almost all the oxen of the district are of the local breed. 
Though hardy, active, and neatly made, most or them are poor, 
small, and weak compared with Deccan and Gujarat bullocks. 
No attention is paid to breeding. Most villages have two or three 
bulk, neither specially cho^n for strength nor specially cared 
for. From among iie calves the husbandman generally ehor.'ses or 
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buys a likely yomig male^ aud, taking* him horne, makes a pet of 
him and looks lov another to match him. They are allowed to graze 
near the house daring the day, and at night hayc a bundle of good 
grass. Scraps of food and rice husks are carefully put aside for 
them; and they are occasionally given handfuls of green gram, 
udid, or some other grain. At four years old they are broken to 
the yoke^ and in their fifth year they are castrated and either kept 
for ploughing or sold to traders or carriers^ In plougliing and 
carting only one pair of bullocks is used. In one day a good pair 
will draw a cartload of seven hundredweights about twenty miles. 
The cost of a good pair varies from £5 to £6 (Rs. 50- Rs. 60), and 
of a second class pair from £2 to £3 (Rs. 20 -Rs. 30). A bullock 
works for about seven vseasons from his fourth to his eleventh year 
For five years more lie goes on, still of some use, gradually growing 
weaker and less liealthy, till he is sold to the butcher, or, if his 
owner is -well- to-do, lie enjoys a year or two of idleness, and dies. A 
hiisbaiidiuan^s biiHoek costs little to feed. During the early inorstlis 
of the rains, when he has hard field work and the climate is trying, 
he gets green grass, and, besides the grass, about two pounds a day 
of oil cake at a monthly cost of not more thcin 2.^*. (Re. 1), In July, 
when their field wmik is over, the plough ballocks are allowed to 
graze with the rest of the village cattle, and, in September, go with 
them to the hilb:. They stay in the Irills till November, when they 
are brought back to the villages, and, for the rest of the fair seascm, 
exi. pt that they get a little straw wdien the day^s carting or 
ploughing is over, are left to pick what they can. Town carriers’ 
and traders^ bullocks, besides grass or straw, have a daily ailowauce 
of oil cakes and pulse, or a mixture of coarse rice and pulse. The 
monthly cost of keeping a town bullock varies, in xilibag and tlio 
larger towns, from 12.'?. to 1G&*. (Rs. G-Iis. 8), and, in outlying oarts, 
from IO 5 . to 14'5. (Rs. 5-Rs. 7). 

Cows are returned at a total of 40,G32. A good cow is worth 
from £2 to £3 (Rs. 20 - Rs. 30), and a second class cow from £1 46*. 
to £2 (Rs. 12 - Rs. 20). A heifer has her first calf when four years 
old, and for about twelve years continues to bear every other year. 
About sixteen she becomes barren and is either sold to*" the butcher 
or left to herd v/ith the village cattle. Receiving no help, except a 
few handfais of straw or stubble in the hot season, she scon loses 
strength and seldom lives more than two or three yeai'vS. When 
a cow calves she is generally fed for three days on wheat, raw sugar, 
the white of the coeoaiiut, and black pepper. Cows are milked in 
the morning and evening. Aa ordinary cow will, for three months 
after calving, yield four pounds of mi^'k a day ; for the next six 
months she will yield three pounds and for the next four about two 
pounds till the supply gradually ceases. Except when grazing on the 
hills, cows, when in milk, get eveiy night about a pound of oil cake 


i Young bulls are generally castrated in September. The amrnal’s legs are tied 
together and he is thrown on the ground, and his testicles after being well rubbed with 
outter, are laid on a long smooth %vooden roller and gently crushed with a. tanner's 
pestle. The operation lasts tor about half an hour.' The aii of castrating bullocks 
is known to, or at least is practised only by Mangs. 
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and tur husks and a bundle of grass. When net in miik the oil cake 
and pulse are stopped and the bundle of grass made smaller. To a 
husbandman the monthly cost of a cow^s keep is not more than 2$^. 
(Ee. J). Town cows get grass and oil cake all the year round at a 
monthly cost of about 7^. (Rs. 3-8). Cow’s milkj especially for 
young children^ is more highly prized than buffalo’s milk. But the 
quantity is si lall and it is seldom kept separate. If a town cow 
dies leaving a calf less than two years old, the calf is generally given 
to a hosbandmaii to rear. If it is a male calf he keeps it till it is 
four years old, works it for three years, and then sends it to its 
owner. If it is a heifer the husbandman waits till she has had two 
calves and then returns her to the owner with the second calf> 
keeping the first for himself. 

Buffaloes numbered 39,811 head, 22,648 of them males and 
17,163 females. All are of the local bi-eed, smaller, but blacker 
and smoother- skinned than those of the Deccan and Gujarat. In 
the laiger towns Dhangars and Gavlis keep a stout healthy well-fed 
bull buffalo for whose services- they are paid 1 s. (as. 8)., Most 
villages have a few bull buffaloes w^ho herd with the village cattle, 
and no care is taken that they should be either specially well made 
or well fed. Except those kept for breeding, male buffaloes, in 
fcheir fifth year, are castrated and used either in ploughing or levelling 
fields, drawing stone or timber carts, or in dragging timber in the 
forests. A good male buffalo is worth from £3 to £4 (Rs. 30 
Rs. 40). Female buffaloes are much more valuable than males. A 
first class cow buffalo costs from £5 to £8 (Rs. 50- Rs. 80), a 
second class animal from £3 to £4 (Rs. 30-Rs. 40), and a poor 
animal from £1 10a. to £2 (Rs. 15 - Rs, 20). A cow buffalo has her 
first calf generally in her fifth year. She calves every third year and 
seldom lives to be more than tw^enty. After the second or third calf 
she yields from twelve to sixteen pounds of milk a day and at other 
times about eight pounds. A buffalo’s monthly yield of clarified 
butter is estimated to be worth about 8^, (Rs. 4), Except that a 
buffalo requires about twice as much food, the aiTangements for her 
feeding and grazing are the same as those for a cow. 

Sheep and Goats are returned at 15,574. The rainy season is too 
damp for sheep. A few are ivared in the district but almost the 
whole of them come from the Deccan. Dhangars and professional 
shepherds coming, some of them in October and the rest in 
December, bring their women and generally travel in bands of 
several families. They camp in the fields under rough cloths 
stretched over stakes, and mo^e from place to place wherever sheep 
are in demand. At night the sheep are crowded into a pen fenced 
with thorns, and so highly is their manure prized, that, for one 
night of a flock of twenty sheep, the owner of the field pays from 
twelve to sixteen pounds (3 - 4 ad/ioZii?) of rice, or fit)m to 2^f. 
{as, 8 - Re. 1) in cash. In Pen, Alibag, Mahdd, and other large 
towns, there are butchers of the Khatik caste, who do' not, as a rule, 
keep animals in stock, but buy one or two at a time according to 
the demand. Before the rains set in all the Dhangars find their 
wiy back to the Deccan. 
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Goats are kept in small numbers, chiefly by Mnsalm^ns, Marath^s^ 
Kuinbbars,Katbkaris, Chambliarg,'andMhars,wbo are too poprfco haTe 
cows. They are reai^ed chiefly for their milk, and aro occasionally 
eaten on high days. During the rains they graze with the village 
cattle, and, after the crops nave been rea]^, in the fields. At 
nights they are generally housed in sheds. In her second year a 
she*goat has generally two or three, but sometimes only one and 
occasionally as many as four kids. As they generally brouse on tree 
leaves the keep of a goat costs nothing. A she-goat is worth from 
6g, to 10s. (Ra. 3 • Rs. 5) and a he-goat from 4^^. to Qs, (Rs. 2 - Rs. 3). 
Goat^s milk is sometimes given to children suffering from enlarged 
livers or spleens. It is also rubbed on the hands and feet as a cure 
for sleeplessness. 

Horses are returned at 494. Most of them are mere ponies 
rarely more than twelve hands high. They are brought from the 
Deccan,, sometimes by Dhangars and sometimes by Vanj^ris, and 
vary in value from £2 to £3 {Rs. 20 - Rs. 30). They are ill car^ for 
being generally left to feed themselves as they can. 

Asses are returned at 75. Belddrs, travelling stone masons, and 
Ghis^dis, wandering tinkers, keep them as beasts of burden, and, 
in and about Alibag, washermen use them for carrying clothes. An 
asd costa about £1 10«. (Rs.15) and can carry a burden of about 
320 pounds (four mans) . It is left to pick what it can and costs 
nothing to keep. Asses' milk is sometimes given to weak puny 
children. 

Pigs, which are not shown in the returns, are reared in very 
small numbers by native Christians and by the tribe of Vadars or 
stone masons. The wandering tribe of Bhorpis or rope-dancers also 
rear and eat pigs. 

Except the thin long-haired Chdmn dog, a sturdy brave animal 
sometimes brought by Ch^ran salt-dealers, the dogs of the district 
are all of the ordinary Pariah type. No house is without a cat but 
there is nothing unusual in the breed. Brdhmans and others keep 
rabbits os pets. 

Kunbis, Marathfo, Mb&rs, and MusalmSns rear fowls. All are of 
the ordlnaiy small breed, the large Imlam fowl not being known 
in the district. Some of the fowls are black-boned and others have 
ruffled feathers. These last are greatly valued, and by Marathds are 
thought peculiarly grateful offenugs to the gods, especially as a 
sacrifice for the recovery of the sick.^ A hen lays daily for ten or 
twelve days j she then stops for about a month or six weeks and 
again begins to lay. These changes are repeated five or six times 
in the year, the whole number of eggs varying from forty to eighty. 
Over most of the district, eggs are in good demand for the Pen, 
N4gothna, Alibig, and Bombay markets, fetching about Sd. {as, 2) 
a dozen in the country parts and 4Jd!. {as, 3) in towns. A hen will 


* iU fewMop!^ coa to aacnfioe & goat or sheep, large aambers of cocks am 
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rear two or three broods a year, each brood varying from eight to 
ten. Hens have to be guarded from many enemies : their eggs are 
eaten by rats, mungooses and snakes, and their chiokens by kites, 
crows, and cats. There is a good demand for fowls both locally 
and for Bombay, the price of a hen varying from Oci (as. 4) in 
outlying villages, to 9cL or Is. (6«8 anncLs) in towns. Fowls are 
eaten by Mosrlmdns and Christians, and, among Hindus, by the 
degraded classes, by Kolis, G^bits, Kunbis, Marathi, LoMrs, and 
Sutars. Of other flesh-eating Hindus, Sonm*s, Prabhus, Rajputs, 
and Shenvis do not eat fowls. Ducks are sometimes brought from 
Bombay ; they are seldom reared in the district. They cost about 1^?. 
6rf, (a». 12) each, and are eaten only by Musalmdns and Christians. 

For so hilly and wooded a district KoHba is poorly stocked with 
game. Two kinds of monkeys are found, the large grey Ijangur 
monkey or vtmm% Semnopithecus entellus, and the mdhad, Macacua 
radiatus, Neither is often met, though both may be seen in most 
of the deeper forests. The Fruit-eating Bat or Flying Fox, vddvdgul, 
Ptoropiis medius and several other varieties of bats are common. The 
Musk Rat, Sores cjerulescens, is common. The Black Boar, asval, 
TJrsus labiatus, is occasionally met on the Sahyadris and is now and 
then found on the Raygad range. The Indian Otter, nd, Lutra nair, 
is common in the Mdndad creek and probably occurs in most tidal 
rivers, Thera are always one or two tigers, Felis tigris, 4n 
the district. I'he Sagargad range has almost alvrays a tiger, ^nd 
the forests on the Roha-Habsdn frontier generally hold one or two. 
The Panther, bibla vdghj, Felis pardus, is common, but on account of 
ih© largo amount of cover is seldom found. The Common Jungle Cat, 
bdnl, Felis chaus, is often seen in the forests. The Striped Hyaena, 
taras, Kymnvb striata, is perhaps commonest in Mahdd. The Civet 
Cat, kalindra, Viverra malaccensis is rather rare, but the Black Wild 
Cat, manori, Paradoxura musanga, and the mangus, Herpestes 
griseus, are found everywhere. Jackals, holha, Canis aureus, are 
numerous, and the Indian Fox, kokad^ Vulpes bengaiensis is somor 
times seen. The Red SquiiTel, Sciurus ©Iphinstonei, is now and then 
met in the thickest forests; the Five- Striped Squirrel, giluri or 
kharkundi, Sciurus palniarurn, is common over the whole district. 
Traces of the Porcupine, sd^aly Hystrix leucura, are often found in 
forests, but the animals though probably numerous are. seldom 
seen. The Hare, sasa, Lepus nigricollis, is not very plentiful 
probably owing to the wholesale w^ay in .which they are netted by 
Kathkaris and others. The Wild Boar, dukhar, Sus indicus, ia 
found in almost every forest and on almost every bill. They are 
much hunted by the Kathkaris but show no signs of declining in 
number. Of Deer the sdmbhar, Rusa aristotelis, is sometimes met 
in the Roha-Habsin forests, but it is exceedingly rare. The 
Sjiotted Deer, chital. Axis macuiatus, is a little more common, but 
is also rare and found only in the Roha-Habsan forests. The 
Canine Deer or Munt jac, called bhekra by the natives, Oervulus 
aureus, is not uncommon on the Sahyddris. The Mouse I)oer^p{$a{, 
Memimna indica is rarely found. The most common deer is the 
Four-Homed Antelope also called bhekra, Tetracoros quadricornist 
It is found in every forest and on almost every hili* 
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Production. tiipudians, does not seem to cause any great number of 

^ deaths. Thougii not often seen, they are by no means uncommon 

and for a small reward tne villagers will bring one or two every 
day. They are seldom more than five* feet long. Aghya ghoiiaSy 
Daboia elegans, is another venomous snake, sometimes but not 
often found in the forests. A black snake locally known as 
Kdridar ghonm also sometimes occurs. The Icawdar and the dghya 
yhoiias are by some hold to be the same, the fomckw- being the 
old and the dghya the young snake. The people believe that the 
ghonas- bites at night only, and that at whatever hour of the 
night he vns bitten the victim dies just before daj^break. The 
Fhursaj Eciiis carinata, is very common especially in the fields. 
A grecn^snake wnth a broad flat head and short thick tail, locally 
called Ilcirantol and probably the Trimeresiirufe ei'ythriirns, ivS said 
. by tho people to be very venomous. It differs from tbe Green 
Tree Srrake, Passerita mycterizans, whose- head and tail are long and 
• thin. The Manydr^ Bungarns, is sometimes found. The bite 
of all of these snakes is fatal. The cobra, both ghouiyses^ the 
harantol) and the 7rianydr are supposed to cause death witOui a few 
hours, while the victim of tho phursa^ s hite may linger for clays, 
hlood oosing from every pore. Kniibis state that they know a cure 
•for the bite of the jidiursa^ but the truth of the statement is 
donbiful. 01 other snakes there is the Green Tree Snake, sa rap 
Passerita mycterizans, which is always found on trees and is very 
difficult to distinguish from the leaves. It seems to be specially 
fond of the cashewnut, Anacurdium occidentale. Though it is 
probably liarmioss the natives consider it dangerous, their idea 
being that it never bites auy where but in the head and that its 
bite is cpiickly fatal. ^ The DIulman or Ardlicla, Ptj'as mucosus, 
is common, especially in the .fields. It is a harmless snake, though 
the people say that on Sundays its bite is fatal and that it kills 
cattle by cx'awling under them or . by putting its tail up theii; 
nostrils. Its shadow also is thought to be unlucky. For all these 
, reasons, when they have the chance, the natives are careful to kill 
the dhciniaiK The Ndneti, Ly codon aulicus, is another snake which 
though harmless, the people believe to be venomous on Sunday's 
It is very common and appears to be gregarious as five or si3 
are often found together; They live near and not seldom insid< 
of houses. The Black Sand Snake, Eryx johnii, the Red Sane 
Snake, Goagylophus conicus, and the Water Snake, pdndivad 
Tropidonotus p^uincunciatus, are common. 

Birds, M?, yidaP a list of Ptatnagiri birds published in Volume X, of th< 

Bombay Gazetteer applies with few changes to Kolaba. Snip 
of four kinds are found all over the district. They are the Pintaile< 
Snipe Gallinago sthenura, the Common Snipe Gallinago gallinaria 


la 177 b 8't the hot sprage near Ddsgaoa, Forbes noticed a long green snah 
snake from its wliip-lasb forn . According to his account, the whi 
s^ke hic^ itself among the tree branches and darts rapidly on the cattle grazin 
w-ow. On one occasion one of these snakes flew at a bnli, and woonding him i 
tne eye tar«\v him into a violent agony. The bull tore up the ground furious! 
Wid, foaming at the luouthi died in about half an hour. Orient^ Memoirs, I. 200, 
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the Jack Snipe Gallinago gallinula^ and the Painted Snipe 
Rliynchoea bengalensis. Of these the three first are found' in the 
cold weather only and the painted snipe throughout the year. The 
three cold weather visitants generally come in October and leave in 
February, though they are sometimes found as late as April With 
so large an area under rice, the district is well suited for snipe* 
They are found in most rice lands, though they lie thickly only 
ill favoured spots. Though the creeks are never entirely without 
them. Duck are neither common nor of many kinds. The 
commonest sorts are the Whistling Teal, Deiidrocygna javanica, 
and the Common Teal, Querquedula crecca. Of Partridges, both the 
Painted, Francolinus pictus, and the Grey, Ortigornis pondiceriana, 
occur. The painted is rare, but in Alibag and Pen the grey is 
common. A few Grey Quail, Coturnix communis, are occasionally 
found close to the sea. Their stay in the district seems to he very 
shoi’t. The Rain Quail, Coturnix coromandelica, is not uncommon 
in Mahad where a fair number may be found by beating the tur 
fields along the creek. The Button Quail, Turnix dussumieri, 
is by no means uncommon and the Bustard Quail, Turnix taigoor, 
is often met, and large coveys of a Bush Quail, believed to be 
Perdicata asiatica, are always flushed by any one walking among 
the uplands and bushlaiids. Of Plovers, the Golden Plover, 
Charadrius fulvus, is often met in open sandy spots near the sea, 
and the Stone Plover, Cfldicnemus scolopax, and the Red WaHled 
Lapwing, Lobivanellus indicus, are common. The Curlew, Numonius 
ilneatus, is found on the sea shore during the cold and rainy months. 
Peafowl, Pavo cristatiis, the Grey Jungle Fowl, Gallus sonnerati, 
the Red Spur Fowl, Galloperdix spadiceus, the Blue Rock Pigeon, 
Columba intermedia, and the Green Pigeon, Crocopus chlorigaster, 
are common. 

Owii^ to the flatness of the country the tide runs so far up the 
creeks, that the fresh-water fisheries are very restricted and of small 
value. The small fish that are found in the rivers and streams, and, 
during the rains, in rice fields and salt pans are chiefly caught in 
snares and basket traps known as hokahi^ koin, lungdi, and bagla^ 
Hooks, lines, and spears are seldom used in killing fresh- water fish. 

During the rains many of the rivers abound with good fish. The 
hhinsla, like the carp in general shape and taste, has a large tooth- 
less mouth and strong scales, and weighs from fifteen to twenty 
pounds; the potlais like the hhinsla but smaller; the sivra is an 
excellent fish without scales, has a largo mouth with several rows 
of teeth, and weighs from ten to twelve pounds . On the Rdygad- 
Kdl at the Valan pool, in Panderi, about ten miles north-east 
of Mahad, is a deep hole full of fish of all sfees which are fed by 
the passers-by. The fish range from about forty pounders to little 
things the sme of one^s finger. When they find they have the 
chance of a feed they crowd to the surface several rows deep. 
The people never harm them and believe that they cannot be caught 
or killed. They say that the fish formerly lived in a pool lower 
down the river, and that the pool suddenly dialed and the fish 
travelled to their present home through a pass in the hills known 
as tho Fishes’ Pass, Made Kliiud* 
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Hue sea fiskeries^ especially of tli© Alibag . villages^ are of 
eoi&mdemble importance. The chief kinds of sea po-nrpklet 

or aaraiija, Stromatens cinereus^ 53, 3 ; bamelo or bomhil^ Harpodon 
neWeus, 118, 1 j gol, Seimna glaucus, 46, 2 1 pdhhat^ Trigonuaraak, 
194, 1 j itimhi * shinghdli, Macrones chryseuS; 99, 3 ; bait or 
bhMvii mvaStPolynemufi; surmaif Gybium guttatum, 56, 4 ^ and 
halva, Stromateus nigor, 53, 4, 

Sea^-fishing is carried on chiefly by stake-nets. From twelve to 
twenty miles from land, nearly overy bank is - covered with stakes 
made of two or thhee coooa or brab palm stems or other wood 
Iftstened together with nails, and from forty to a hundred feet long. 
In November when the stormy weather is over the stakes are towed 
to sea behixid two or three fishing boats. When the bank is reached 
m fop© is passed through a hole in the lower end of the stake, and 
the ends of the iope are fastened to boats which anchor at a 
distance. Men in other boats then draw the upper end of the 
stake out of the water. As the stake becomes upright the lower 
end IB allowed to fall by its own weight. And as goon as the lower 
end reaches the mud, the rope is drawn through the hole. At 
high tide two boats, one on each side, are fastened by ropes to the 
top of the stake, and, as the tide ebbs the weight of the boats forces 
the point of the stake into the mud. When it has taken firm held 
the stake is driven about twelve feet deep by working the boats 
fror^ side to side. A line of stakes is thus driven in, each 
stake being about twenty-five feet from the next stake.' The 
nets that are tied to these stakes are made by* the fishermen 
in their leisaie hours, especially during the rains. Tho twine is 
the Bombay hemp, san, and the nets are coloured with the bark 
of the ain, Tenniualia tomentosa. The nets are pocket or bag- 
shaped, the mesh varying in size from an inch near the mouth to 
about a quarter of an inch near the bottom of the pocket. At the 
turn of the tide the net is drawn up, the fish picked out, and the 
net tamed so as to face the new current, Tho fishermoa often stop 
from their homes for more than a night at a time. A row of large 
stakes costs from £20 to £30 (Rs. 200-R8.S00k and a large net 
about £10 (Rs. 100). The stakes are drawn out m the latter part of 
Hav before the burst of the south-west monsoon, towod to shore, 
and stowed away. They last from two to three years. The right 
to fix stakes in eertam banks belongs to certain villages who have 
used the same spot for generations. These rights are well 
aatablished s^ad never become the subject of dispute. The nets, 
when not in use, are stored in sheds or m the lofts of huts, and, if 
carefully used, last from two to three jears. 

Besides by stake nets; salt water fish are, to a small extent, caught 
by pocket-shaped nets with meshes very wide near the mouth and 
gradually growing smaller to the end of the p6cket. They are 
also caught by torch light. A torch is tied to the prow of a fishing 
boat, and, from the boat, a net is hung in which the fish, as they rise 


^ The first number slier the tdi«atific nsme el the Eeh refers to the Fktes m Dm'm 
Fishes s&d tho socond to the Figures m the Piste. 
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to tbe iighti are caught. Fish are also eaught by enclosiw, with 
roiagh walls, parts of the shore under highwater mark. The fish 
come in at high water, and, a.a the tide ebbs, are left within the wall 
and caught by the fishermen. 

Fresh-^water fish are never offered for sale as the local markets 
hte fully supplied with sea fish. After setting apart enough to meet 
lo^ Wants, tl e sea fish are takeil in small boats to BoTmmj direct 
from the stakes of V arsoli, Thai, Mindva, and Be vas. Other fishermen, 
such as those of Alibdg, Kdvgaon, Aksht, Kural, and Bevdanda take 
their fish to the neighbouring villages. On reaching the shorethe boats 
are surrounded by fish dealers, chiefly Menan ana Khoja MusalmAns 
from Bombay, who buy all the larger fish for the Bombay market. 
No fish are salted, but mmhi, bamdo, and vdgti are dried in tho 
sun. They are then sold to the Deccan fish merchants who come to 
the coast villages to buy* If there are no customers on the spot, 
the fish are taken to MahM which is the great local fish mart. 
From Mahdd they or© sent to tho Deccan m carts and sold at from 
2s. to 4s. (Be. 1 • Bs. S) the thorsand. Such small fish as sardines 
and shrimps are thrown on the sand to dry, and afterwards under 
the name of huta sold as manure. 


The fishermen, who are returned at a total strength of about 
6800, souls are almost all Son-Kolis and Debits. Tho greatest 
nnml^r are found in Pen and the least in Mah^d. >fost of them 
follow other callings besides fishing. Of the whole population all 
but Brahmans and Gujardt Ydnis eat fish. 
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CHAPTER 111. 

POPULATION. 

In 1852 (1st October) the Kolaba sub-collectorate was formed by. 
adding the sub-divisions of Underi and Revdanda, which comprised 
the chief parts of Angvia’s territory, to the three southern Thdna 
sab-divisions of Sankshi, Rajapuri, and Rdygad. Census details of 
the present district are, therefore, not available for 1846 or for 1851. 
The 1881 census shows a total of 381,649, an increase of 31,244 or 
8'91 per cent over the 1872 population. 

According to the 1872 census the population of the district was 
350^405 or 23o’44. to the square mile ; Hindus numbered 330,914 
or 94*43 per cent ; Musalmans 17,194 or 4*90 per cent; Jews 1946 
or 0*55 per cent 5 Christians 208 or 0*05 per cent ; Pdrsis 25 ; and 
there were 118 others. The 1881 census showed a population of 
381,649 or 255’11 to the square mile. Of these 361,281 or 94*66 
per cent were Hindus# 17,891 or 4*68 per cent Musalmdns, 2139 or 
0*56 per cent Jews, 805 Christians, and 33 Parsis. The percentage 
of Hindus on the total population was 94*66, of Musalmans 4*68, 
of Jews 0*56, and of Christians 0 07. The percentage of males on 
the total population was 50*29 and of females 49*70, 

Of 381,649 (males 191,952, females 189,697) the total population, 
347,269 (males 173,623, females 173,646) or 90*99 per cent were 
born in the district. Of the 34,380 who were born in other parts, 
12,049 were bom in Ratndgiri, 4107 in Thana, 3272 in Poona, 3077 
in Satara, 1455 in Bombay, 703 in Gujarat, 1030 in other parts of 
the Presidency, 6709 in the Bombay states, and 1978 in other parts 
of India and outside India. 

According to the 1881 census returns, of 381,649 thq total 
population of the district, 366,717 (183,588 males, 183,129 females) 
or 90*08 per cent spoke Mardthi. Of the remaining 14,932 persons, 
10,968 spoke Arabic and Hindustani, including Urdu and Deccani ; 
2435 spoke Gujardti ; 1009 spoke Mdrvddi ; *232 spoke Portuguese, 
Konkani, or Goanese; 226 spoke Telega, including Vadari; 
fifty-three spoke Kanarese; and nine spoke Tamil, including Kaikddi, 
Arvi, and Madrdsi. 

The following tabular statement gives, for the year 1881, details 
of the population of each sub-divisioii according to religion, age, 
and sex; 
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Koldha Population, 18SL Suh-Dtvimnal 


Sub DiVisioNB. 

HINDUa '1 

Up tot 

welve. 

Twelve to 
thirty. 

Above thirty. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

CD 

•s 

1 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Persons. 

AliMff ... 


12,878 

12,317 

n,lC4 

11>519 

12,576 

12,261 

36,618 

86,097. 

72,716 

Pen 

... 

12,663 

12,014 

10,976 

10,009 

11,127 

10,643 

34,766 

32',5£6 

67,332 

lloha ... 



7952 

7628 

6728 

6548 

6692 

7016 

21,373 

21,091 

42,403 

Mdngaon 

j 

14,270 

18,418 

11,001 

11,300 

12,496 

13,586 

37,827 

38,304 

76,131 

Mahlld ... 



19,469 

17,713 

14,529 

15,120 

17,277 

18,532 

61,276 

51,366 

102.640 


total ... 

07,232 

62,990 

64,468 

54,496 

60,168 

61,937 

181,858 

179,4^ 

301,281 



MUSALMAm 


AHb% ... 


321 

824 

S67 

.287 

441 

879 

1129 

090 

2119 

Peu ... 

... 

365 

345 

406 

879 

448 

402 

1219 

1126 

2345 

Roha ... 



309 

3G6 

290 

321 

830 

314 

929 

940 

1869 

MAngaon 

... 

850 

359 

702 

738 

861 

803 

2413 

2420 

4S33 

Mahrid ... 



1190 

K/)4 

896 

1043 

1176 

1326 

3262 

3468 

6726 


Total ... 

S035 

2837 

2661 

2768 

3250 

3284 

8952 

8939 

17,891 



CHRISTIANS. 

AliMg... 



87 

54 

49 

42 

60 

33 

136 

129 

2G5 

Feu 

... ... 

1 

2 

8 

1 

8 


7 

3 

10 

Roha ... 

... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 



4 

31 

Mdngaou 



t-t 


t^f 







MabOd 



8 

6 

1 

3 

5 

1 

9 

’io 

lo 


Total ... 

.43 

64 

55 

48 

61 

34 

159 

240 

805 



JEWS (2139) AND PA'RSIS (S3). 

Alibdg ... 


196 

201 

118 

157 

168 

209 

472 

607 

1039 

Pen ... 




102 

78 

90 

75 

90 

231 

282 

513 

Roha ... 

... 


iOO 

67 

84 

80 

94 

214 

278 

492 

Manjfaon 

... 

25 

25 

12 

17 

22 

20 

69 

62 

121 

Mahdd ... 





3 


4 


7 


7 


Total... 

866 

428 

278 

348 

339 

413 

983 

1189 

2172 



TOTAL, 

A1ib% ... 


IS, 432 

12,890 

11,698 

12,006 

13,226 

12,882 

88,356 

37,783 

76,138 

Pen 



13,106 

12,466 

11 463 

10,479 

11,653 

11,035 

86,221 

83,979 

70, '200 

Roha ... 

... 

8330 

79;i5 

7087 

6952 

7108 

7423 

22,626 

22,310 

44lm 

Miaig^aon 

... ... 

15,145 

14,262 

11,775 

12,055 

13,379 

14,469 

40,299 

40,78(5 

81,085 

Mah&d ... 



20,603 

18,813 

16,428 

16,167 

18,463 

19,859 

64,652 

54,839 

109,391 


Total ... 

70,674 

66,371 

57,451 

67,058 

63,827 

65,668 


189,697 

381.649 


Froin tlie abovo statement it appears that the percentage of 
males on the total population was 50*30 and of females 49*70. 
Hindu males numbered 181,858 or 50*33 per cent, and Hindu 
females numbered 179,423 or 49*66 per cent of the total Hindu 
population.,* Musalmiln males numbered 8952 or 50*03 per 
cent, and Husalrndn females 8939 or 49*96 per cent of the total 
Musalm^in population ; Christian males numbered 159 or 52*13 
per cent, and Christian females numbered 146 or 47*86 per cent of 
the total Christian population. Pirsi males .numbered 25 or 75*75 
per cent, and Pfii-si lemsles numbered 8 or 24*24 per cent of the 
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total P4i*si population. Jew males namWoJ 958 or 44’ 78 per 
c^nt, and Jew females numbered 1181 or 55*21 per cent of tho 
total Jew population. 

The following tabular statement gives the number of each religious 
class according to sex at different ages, with^ at each stage, tho 
percentago ou tho total population of the same sex and rellglouu 
The columns referring to the total population omit religious 
distinctions, but show the difference of sex ; 

Koldha Population Age, 18SL 


Hindus. 


Aok<». 

Males. 

Percent t- 
agfo on 
total 
males. 

Females 

- 

Percent- 

ajfeou 

total 

females. 


Percent- 
age on 
iota! 
males. 

Pcmnlw 

PewenS- 

total 

females. 

Up to l year 




4443 

2-44 

4.133 

2-47 

331 

3*53 

m 

2*31 

1 

„ 4 years 




24,3C8 

13-SO 

25,445 

14*13 

043 

10*6» 

1013 

11*33 

$ 

« 0 

„ 




i3.603 

1517 

2.^2^>3 

14*00 

1317 

.14*71 

1351 


10 






20,057 

1102 

15,534 

a*05 

1115 

12*45^ 

m 

OD0 

IS 


ft 



... 

14,054 

7*72 

14,020 

7*83 

082 

T*03 

603 

vn 


w24 




... 

12,819 

7*04 

15,410 

8*50 

010 

c*ss 

774 

8U0 


»t9 





lf,34I 

9*63 

17,334 

0*08 

701 

9*83 

053 

»*54 

30 

.,94 





15,4Si 

8‘48 

' 15,450 

8*01 

m 

7*04 

m 

8*95 

S0 

..SO 






0-02 

8922 

4*07 

m 

6*80 

m 

5*50 

40 


»■ 



... 

if 017 

8-80 

15,895 

8*S0 

m 

0’54 

804 

8-99 

ao 

h94 




... 

7407 

410 

$34S 

4*65 

405 

4-52 

477 

5-38 


«59 

«« 




20S9 

1-84 

2907 

1*63 

' 181 

2*02 

163 

1-82 

AI)OV«i fiO 

»• 



' 

T.'Ktt 

4-01 

10,422 

V 

5'SO 

524 

.A-*5 

541 

6 ‘05 
/ 





Total 


131,853 

179,423 

8052 

S9S9 
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Othkos, 

To-fAfc. 

m 

«> 

e 

o • 

il 

|i 

1 

i. 

if 

1 

Ck 

1 

s.- 

H 

£ 

i| 

t£ 

«» 

Is 

I. 

uo 

’ -3 

<» 

s 

a 

fS 

$ 

di 

0 

”3 

1 

<a 

7 

Up to 1 year 

2 

1-85 

8 

5*48 

34 

5-45 

41 

3*44 

4109 

3-45^ 

4m 

2-47 

1 

„ 4 years ... 

ax 

is*ao 

2i 

lQ-44 

ISG 

13-38 

130 

nc3 

25,408 

13*26 

30, m 

14*03 

8 

.» 0 


IG 

10l*C» 


15-75 

137 

13*03 

IS8 

15-81 

3^073 

15*7# 

2(i>7§6 

fI4’10 

10 

» M 


13 

8*18 

U 

9*59 

119 

12*10 

135 

10-51 

2i,30i 

11*00 

10,537 

s-n 

15 

„ i» 

#♦ 


5.CQ 

12 

a-ai 

07 

6*S1 

m 

8*57 

14,Sl-.l 

7-71 

14,856 

7-SI 

29 

„ 34 


12 

7‘55 

16 

10- 90 

es 

0*S® 

90 

8-07 

13,500 

7*03 

16,3® 

8*69 

as 


ft 

26 

1«*35 

U 

S-S9 

‘ 83 

l‘S3 

85 

7*15 

18,240 

9-50 

ii.m 

3-64 

30 

„ 34 

j, ... 

X4 

8*80 

9 

i4S 

61 

6*30 

05 

7*98 

16,l0l 

8*45 

ie.:t53 

8*03 

35 

„ 3d 


20 

12*58 

: 0 

0-18 

64 

0*51 

90 


11,857 

0-07 i 

JW;)© 

6-00 

40 

,* 49 


19 

11*85 

12 

8*31 

eo 

7*03 

no 

0*35 

16,359 

8-83 


’ 8*86 

.*50 

,, 54 


1 

0*90 

1 

0*6t 

45 

4-57 

' 6J 

6*13 

7oia 

• 4*12 1 

mi 

4*0^} 

55 

„ 59 

1* 

4 

2*« 

1 

0*«» 

§9. 

2-95 

10 

1*34 


i*«r 

5087! 

1*82 

j Above 60 

ft 

2 

^ r- 1 . 

i-asj 

4 

2*74 

72 

7*33 

71 

5-97 

79ed 

4*12 

11.0®® 

5*83 

L 


Total ... 

im 

li« 

1 95>3 

1189 

' V — ' 

ldi,9l3 

mw 1 


following’ table isbowe ibc proportion of t] 
diataicfc who are unmaniod, married, and widowed : 


the people of il 




According to occupation tlie census returns for 1872 divido the 
whole 'population into seven classes 


I.— Sni|.' ‘jod under Government or mimicipal and otbar load 
axitboritiee, numbering in all 1590 souls or 0*45 per cant of the 
entire population. 

Il.—Professioual pex’sonB, 1906 or 0*56 per cent. 

III. — In serviue or performing personal offices, 5201 or I’iBjpor cent. 

lY. — Engaged in agrioultaro and witb animals, 95,970 or 2/*.S3 per oont. 

Y . — Engaged in comiriorco and trade. 9023 or 2*57 per cent. 

¥1.— Emp^eyed in mechanical^ arts, mannfaoturcs and engineering 
opomtions, and ongisgmi in the sale of articles manufactured or 
otherwise prepared for consumption, 18,697 or 5‘33 per cent. 

YII. '-Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise, (a) wives 87,810 and 
children 1,26,251, in all 214,061 or 61*09 per cent ; and (h) 
miscellaneous persons 3897 or 1 11 par cent ; total 217,958 or 62*20 
per cent. 


The people of the district belong tp three maiB etciious^ Hindus^ 
Musalmins, and Boni-Isr^ls or Jews. Eor deicriptiv© purposes, 
Hindus may b© brought under the thirteen head® of Brdhmans, 
Writers, Merchants, Cultivators, Craftsmen, MuaiciauB, Servants, 
Shepherds, Fishers and Sailors, Labourers, Unsettled Tribes, 
Depressed Classes, and Beggars, 


According to the 1881 oeBSua, among the Hindus there were 
thirteen divisions of BraTmLauS, with a strength of 13,763 
souls (males 7856, females 6407) or 3*80 per cent of the Hindu 
population. Of these 8837 (inales 4855, females 3982) were 
Chitpdvans ; 1940 (males 1034, females 906) Doshasths; 331 
(males 166, females 165) Devrukhas; 135 (males 76, females 59) 
Golaksj 560 (males 415, females 145) Gujaratis ; 54 (malas 39, 


^ The occupation detaila ol the 1881 cemus are not ready. 
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females 15) Javols; 1133 (males 601, females 532) Karhadd-s ; 73. 
(males 31, females 42) Kirvants; 18 (males 17, female 1) M^rvidis; 
5G (males 24, females 32) Palshesj 1075 (maJies 554, females 521) 
fehenvis ; and 51 (males females 7) Tailaoigs. 

ChitpIvans ai‘e returned as numbering 8337 souls and as found 
in most parts of tbe district. Most of them are said to have been 
settled where they now are for several generations, and probably 
came to Kolaba during the time of the Peshwa’s supremacy. 
They are about the middle size, fair, and their women graceful. 
Tlioy speak Marathi, and are clean, neat, thrifty, and orderly. A few 
are tmders, but most are landlords, Government servants, and 
religious beggars. They own mud and stone built houses 
surrounded by gardens. Their every day food is rice, rice and 
wheat bread, pulse, vegetables, butter, and curds. They’ take two 
meals a day. The men wear a round peaked turban, coat, waistcloth 
and shouldercloth, and squaro toed shoes, and the women a robe 
and bodice. In religion they ai'O Smilrts, and observe the regular 
Hindu fasts and feasts. As a class they are well-to-do. Deshasths 
are returned as numbering 1940 souls, and are said to be found in 
small numbers over the whole district. Most of them seem to have 
come to Kolaba during Mard.tha supremacy. The Alibag Deshasths 
aro said to have come from the Deccan about a hundred years 
ego. They are Government servants, traders, husbandmen, and 
beggars. They are Rigvedis and worship Khandoba, B^ldji, and 
Mahjtlakshmi. They send their boys to school and are generally, 
well-to-do. Devkukhas are returned as numbering 331 souls and as 
found over the whole district except Roha. They take their name 
from the village of Devrukh in the Sangameshvar sub-division 
of Batnagiri. Most them are husbandmen. As a class they 
are rather badly erfp, but are gradually rising. They send their 
boys to school. Their only division is into family stocks or goiras. 
They are generally strong and healthy, and somewhat darker than 
Chitpavans and Deshasths. Their women are also strong, healthy, 
and dark- Their home speech is ordinary .Marathi. Their house, 
dress, and food do not differ from those of other Kohlba Brahmans. 
But, though they do not differ in religion or customs from 
Chitpavans, Karhadas, and Deshasths, these classes look down on 
them and generally object to dine with them. Goiaks, who are 
more like Chitpavans than Deshasths, are returned as numbering 
135 souls and as found only in Alibdg and Pen. They are religious 
beggars, taking alms from all classes except Mhdrs, MSngs, 
Ch4mbhd,rs, and Dheds. As a class they are well-to-do, gathering 
alms enough to support them in fair comfort. GtjjarAt BbIhmaks 
are returned as numbering 560 souls and ar found over th© 
whole district. All said to have come to Alibag as priests 
to Gujarat Vdnis since the beginning of British rule.. They ai “0 
now settled in the district, and a few keep up their connection 
with Gujarat on marriage occasions./ Their home speech is Gujarati, 
but they dress like Maratha Brahmans. As a class they are 
;.well off, theii patrons being careful to keep them from want. 
Javals, who take their name from the village of Javalkhor in 
Batnagiri and vrho are also known as Khots or village farmers, are 
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returned as numbering fifty-four souls and as found in ones and 
twos over the whole district. None of them are priests | all 
are laymen. They are sturdy dark and hardworking, and 
their home tongue ik the rough Marathi spoken by Kunbis. They 
dress and eat like other Brahmans, and in family matters copy 
Chitpdvans. Other Brdhmans neither eat nor marry with them. 
They are husbandmen, and are frugal, honest, and well-behaved. 
They worship all Hindu gods, but their guardian deity is Kalkdi. 
As none of them belong to the priestly class, their household priests 
are Chitpdvans. Social disputes are settled by the votes of the men 
of the caste. They do not send tiieirv boys to school and show nc 
sign of rising above theirsPresent position. KarhadIs are returned 
as numbering 1133 souls and as found in Alibdg, Pen, and Mahad. 
Many are priests, astrologer's, and husbandmen ; some work in the 
fields with their own hands hKid others are moneylenders and traders; 
but their chief occupation is Government service. In speech, dress, 
food, and customs, they differ little from Deshasth Brahmans. They 
are fairly off, few of them rich but still fewer poor. They are a 
rising class. 

Kramvants t r Teda-reciters, erroneously called Kirvants, number 
73 souls and are found only in Alibag, Except that the women^s 
eyes are not weak or grey, Kramvants do not differ from Chitpavans 
in appearance. There is also some slight difference in their pronun- 
cialion of Mardthi, the Kramvants speaking more in the Deccan 
than in the JConkan style. They are clean, honest, hospitable i.nd 
well-behaved, and in food, dress, and customs, differ little from 
Cbitpdvans. They generally marry with Deshasths, and sometimes 
with Chitpavans and occasionally with Karhddas. As a class they 
ai '0 well-to-do, owning land, lending money, acting as priests, and 
entering Governmenfe service as clerks. They send their boi'S to 
school. Marwar Beahmaims are returned as numbering 18 souls and 
a& found in Eoha, Pen, and Maktd. All are said tO be new Settlers 
who have come as priests to Marwar Ydnis since the beginning of 
British rule. They speak Gujarati and dress like Mardtha 
Brahmans. As a class they are fairly well-to-do. 

Palshes are returned as numbering 56 souls. They probably take 
their name from the village of Palsavli inTliana and are found only 
in Alibiig. They have been settled in the district since before the 
rise of the Mardthas.^ Shenvis are returned as numbering 1075 souls 
and as found over the whole district. Except a few who arc Shenvis 
proper, they belong to the subdivision who take their name from 
the village of Bhaiaval in the Eajapar sub-division of Ilatnagiri. 
The men arc generally well made, middle-sized, and dark from 
working in the fields and following other open-air callings ; the 
W(}inen are rather tall and I’egnlar featured. They speak Marathi, are 
husbandmen, grain- dealers, a<iid bankers, and a few are in Government 


* Details of the Palslies arc given in the Thdna Statistical Account. The 
ordinary cxplaniition of tlic name /jala as/un that is flesh cater, is, i)robahIy the work 
their rivals the i)c<jcan and Chitpavau Bnihiiians. The lushes sceai to bo an oM 
Ii jIm: f f IhiUrntans of Gujar.it origin, who suflered by the Manitha eon<xiios>t o£ the 
K on kail in the .soveiitcontli and eighteenth ccutiiriesL 
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service. They live in.good brick-built and tilcrroofed honseSj, and eat 
fish and mntton, jind are fond of pulse. Their dress is a waistcloth, 
a coat, a loosely rolled head-scarf or a Brahman turban^ and shoes. 
Their womeu wear the fall Maratha robe and bodice, and on festive 
occasions throw a scarf over the head. They formerly empioyed 
Konkanasth priests, but within the last few years they have 
begun to make use of priests of their own class. Their headmen 
have little authority and their caste disputes are settled by a majority 
of the votes of the men. Most Sbenvis are well off and few aria 
poor. One of their number Zilba Ndna, an Alibdg merchant.^ is 
reported to be extremely rich. They send their boys to school. 
Taimngs are returned as numbering 51 souls and as found in :;mall 
numbers over the whole district except in Koha. They are natives 
of the Madras Presidency. They come to Kolaba, and after staying 
a year or two begging and selling sacred threads, return to their 
homes. They generally learn a broken Mardthi. They dine with 
other Erdhmans, and are frugal and well-behaved. Thoir every day 
dress is a waistcloth and a shoulderclofch, but on great days they 
dress like local Brdhmans. 

Of Writers there were two classes with a strength of 4242 
(males 2085, females 2157) or PI 7 per cent of the Hindu 
population. Of these 4182 (males 2059, females 2128) were Kayasth 
Prabhus, and 60 (males 26, females 34) Pdtane Prabhus. KIyasth 
Pkabhtjs are returned as found over the whole district. So strong 
is the rivalry between Kdyasth Prabhus md Brdhmans, that 
the Brahmans, have put out of caste the priests who officiate for the 
Prabhus, In Pen no Brdhman is allowed to take alms fi'om a 
Prabhu’s house on pain of a fine of .€1 (Es. 10) and of excommuni- 
caticu, and no Prabhu is allowed to enter the Mahddev temple. A.s 
t class the men are middle-sized and slightly built, and the women 
graceful. They speak Marathi and are clean and hardworking. 
They are mostly writers and accountants, but some are husbandmen 
and traders. Most of them live in one or two-storied brick or stone 
and lime built houses with tiled roofs. They eat fish, and the flesh 
of go ^ and sheep, and driok liquor. Their daily food is rice, pulse, 
Vegeta oles, and fish. Both men and woroen dress like Konkan 
Brahmans. Among them girls are mamed between nine and eleven 
ana boys between twelve and sixteen. They burn their dead and 
do not allow widow marriage. Polygamy is allowed and practised. 
They are generally Bh%Yats and have images of their gods in their 
hom-js. Their priests, who are Brahmans, are treated with respect. 
They keep all Hindu holidays and fasts. Social disputes are settled 
by a meeting of the men o£ the caste, and the decision of the majority 
is respected. They send t-heir boys to school, and though the 
-competition for clerkships has gr^atlv inci*eased, they are still well- 
to-do. 

Pi-TAXE Praehus are returned from the whole district except Pen. 
The date of their arrival in the district is not known. Though in 
main agreeing with the Mailthi spoken by north Konkan 
BTahmai'S, there is among the elders a considerable non-Mardfchi 
element in their home talk. They are generally frank, hospitable. 
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®nd loyal. Their houses are like the ordinary dwellings of well-to- 
do Hindus, and they eat fish and flesh but do not di*ink liquor. 
They have two meals a day, and on fast days eat neither fish nor 
flesh. The men dress like Mardtha Brahmans, and the women like 
Bombay Prabhus in the half-sleeved bodice and robe. Girls are 
married between seven and ten, and boys between twelve and 
twenty. To perform their children's marriages they go to Bombay 
and 3 pend from £100 to £300 (Rs. 1000 -Ss. 8000). They burn 
their dead, forbid widow marriage, and in rare cases practise 
polygamy. They are mostly Shaivs, worship all Hindu gods, and 
observe all Brahman fasts and feasts. They have no headman and 
no caste council, all disputes being settled in the ordinary law courts. 
Heavy marriage expenses have reduced many families to straitened 
circumstances, and day by dajr the old residents of Chaul, Pen, and 
other places are selling their houses and lands and leaving the 
district to live in Bombay. Except those in Government service 
almost none of the old residents remain. 

Of Merchants, Traders, and Shopkeopers, there were five 
classes with a strength of 8206 or 2*27 per cent of the Hindu 
population. Of these 22 (males 10, females 12) were Bhanfit^lis ; 18 
(males 11, and females 7) Bhdtiyas ; 5 (males 3, females 2) Joh^Lris; 10 
(males 5, females 5) Komtis ; and 8151 (males 4711, females 34i0) 
Vanis. BhaistsAlis are returned as numbering twenty-two and as 
found in Aii.bdg only. They are fair and tall, and wear the top-knot 
and moustache. Their home tongue is Marathi. They are cle^/n, 
thrifty, and hai'd working, and earn their living as petty shopkeepers 
and husbandmen. They live in substantial one or two sUiried 
bouses, and own cattle and keep servants. Their staple food is 
nee, pulse, vegetables, butter and sugar, and in prii^ate they eat fiesk 
and drink liquor. The men wear the waistcloth, coat and turban, 
and the women the Mardtha robe and bodice. They many ti-ieii* 
daughters after twelve and burn their dead. They worship all 
Hindu gods and goddesses, and their, priests arc Gujurdt 'Brahmans. 
Their chief holiday is SMlisai^tanii, which falls on tlie Boreiiih. o£ 
fifh'mmn.(Angust-September), when they eat food cooked the provipus 
evening. They send their boys to Bchool and are fairly off- BuAmM 
arc found in small numbers in Alibag, Mahdd, and Pen. They aro 
said to have come about a hundred years ago as trader's from Jf&adri 
in Catch. They are well off. They speak Gujarati at homo and 
Marathi out-of-doors. As a rule they are hardworlcing, and trade in 
grain and cotton. Their usual food is rice, pulse and butter in the 
morning, and rice bread in the evening. Fish and meat are forbidden 
them, . Except their special double-homed tiu'ban, the men^s dress 
does not differ from that of high class Marathas. Their women dress 
1 ike Gujarati wonieii. Their chief gods txve Mahadev and Gopalkrishna. 
They go to their native country on marriage occasions. They arc 
a steady people. Joharis come from Poona and pass through the 
sti'eets of Kolaba towns and big villages, hawking brass pots and 
vessels, which they carry in baskets and exchange chiefly for old 
clothes and sometimes for money. They speak a rough Marathi, 
but their home tongue is Hindustani. In food, dress, and appeai'ance, 
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they look like high class Marathds, They worship Shiv and are 
fairly off, saving money and sending their boys to school. They 
are unscrupulous and successful bargainers, often getting valuable 
embroidered clothes worth twice the brass ware they give in 
exchange. Komtis are returned as numbering ten souls and as 
found in Pen only. They are a dark thin peopie and their young 
women are good-looking. They live like Brdhmans and wear the 
sacred thread. They beg and also sell basil plant beads, sacred 
threads, and gopichandan pills. As a class they ar^ well-to-do. 

VXnis are of four divisions, Gujarat, MdrwiSr, Lingayat, and Mar^tha. 
Gujard^t Vdnis, of five subdivisions, Kapol, Shrimali, Khad^it, 
Sorathiya and Desaval, are found in small numbers over the whole 
district and are well-to-do. Kapol Vanis are found mostly in 
Alibag, and there are about ten of them in Pen. They are divided 
into Dekadids and Ghogaris, the Delvadids neither giving daughters 
to nor taking wives from the Ghogaris. They are permanent settlers. 
They are said to have come about a hundred and fifty years ago as 
traders. Their home speech is Gujarati, but out-of-doors they 
speak Marathi. They are moneylenders and live in substantial 
houses. They eat twice a day rice, rice bread, pulse, and butter. 
The men dress like ordinary Mardtha Brahmans, and the women 
like Gujarat Vdni women. They are Vaishnavs and their social 
disputes are settled by a hereditary Nagarshet. They are well-to-do. 
SHrAMi-Li Vanis are divided into Jains and Vaishnavs. They came 
about two hundred years ago from Gujarat as traders, and as a 
class are well off. They generally speak Marathi out-of-doors and 
Gujardti at home. They live in good houses and are vegetarians, 
bating rice, pulse, and rice bread. The men usually dress like upper 
class Marathds, and the women like Gujax'at Vani women. They 
are untidy in their dress, but generally have a store of rich clothes. 
They still go to Gujarat on marriage occasions. KhadIits, 
SoEATHiYAS and Desayals, who are said to have come into tha 
district about a hundred years ago, are Vaishnavs by religion and 
settled permanently, though they occasionally go to Gujard,! on 
marriage occasions. In manners, customs, dress and habits, they do 
not differ from Kapol Yanis. 

Maewae Yanis are of three main divisions, Porvdds, Osvals, and 
Meshris. They are found in most large villages. They are well-to- 
do, many of them rich, all the money having been made since thej 
came to the district. They were formerly complete strangers, going 
to Marwar as soon as they made money enough to marry and often 
returning to Marwdr to spend their old age. Of late, though most- 
keep some connection with Mdi'wdr, they are practically settled in 
Kolaba and have become more anxious to gain full or part proprietary 
rights in land. Mesheis are not settled in the district, dliey 
come as traders and do not bxdng their families. They are generally 
moneylenders and shopkeepers. Their home tongue is Marwdri, 
but out-of-doors they speak incoirect MarAthi. Their dress is like 
that of an ordinary Mdrwdri Y^ni, They rub sandal on their brcjw 
and wear a necklace of basil plant beads. They oat rice, pulse, wileyt 
und butter. They are Vaislmavs ia religion and ai-e well-to-do. 
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century, when, on account of ill usage, tlicy fled to Kdiidra, Belgaura, 
Eatfidgiri, Koldba,and Tbdna. The three subdivisions do not many 
or eat together. Among them the Knddlis claim superiority wearing 
the sacred thread and ferbidding widow marriage* The men are tall . 
strong and dark, with long rather gaunt faces, the nose straight, 
the lips thin, and the cheeks sunken. The women, who are fairer 
and better looking than the men, are fond of wearing flowers in 
their hair. Their widows are much given to prayer and worship, 
listening to sacred books and telling their beads. Their home 
speech is Martlblii somewhat mixed with Konkani. Except a few 
who are husbandmen, they are small traders and shopkeepers, 
wanting in enterprise and unwilling to give up the trade followed 
by their fathers, even though it has ceased to pay. They own 
one-storied mud-biiilt houses covered with tiles. In front of the 
house is an opei^ shed, dngne, in which is the shop. Their stock in 
trade is laid out on the veranda, or ota. Inside is the centml 
hall, majghar, with idols set in niches in the wall. On one side of 
the central hall is the cook-room. Next to it is a room where the 
women do all the house work, and grind and pound grain. On 
one side of it is the bathing place. Behind the house, is an open 
yard with a bt%sil plant on a pillar, and, behind this, the stable, with 
cows, buffaloes, bullocks, and in a few houses a horse or a pony. A 
relation of the family generally serves as an apprentice and minds 
the shop. Besides the ordinary grains and vegetables, they eat fisli 
ard mutton and drink liquor. Their caste dinners consist of s mall 
fried cakes, vndes^ and pea soup costing from to 6d!. (f)-4 a .<?.) a 
liead. On holidays a variety of dishes are prepai'ed at a cosb of 
from 9d. to 2(1. (G-lOa/?.) ahead. In-doors the men wear asmall 
waistcloth, iicmclid^ and, on going out, roll a cloth-scarf round the 
liead, draw a waistcloth over the shoulders, and put on shoos. At 
marriages and other ceremonies they wear the middle-sized flat- 
rimmed ilanitha Brahman turban and a coat. They generally seep 
ill store two tw three pairs of waistcloths worth altogether from 16^‘. 
to £l (Tls. 8-Es. 10), and one or two coats worth from l.«. to 2,^. 
(a .9. 8 -Re. 1) each. The women wear the full Maratharobe and short- 
sleeved bodice worth from 6.9. to 7s. (Rs. 3 - Rs. 34) which cox'ers 
the back and K»soin. They have in- store a robe, valued at from 1 2s. 
to £1 (Rs. 6“Rs. 10), and a bodice worth from Is. Is.Qd. (8-12 
The men spend their tiiue^n their shops, and the women in cleaning 
the house, bathing, making ready the articles of %vorship, worshipping 
the basil plant, and cooking. In the afternoon they clean, grind and 
pound rice, and later on,’ prepare the evening meal. The poor among 
them work in the fields. They are Smarts and w’orship the ordinniy 
Hindu gods. Their places of pilgrimage are Benares, Rameshvar, 
Ndsik/irimbak, Gokarn, Mahtibaleshvar, and Pandharpur. Their 
priests are Koukanasth Brahmaus whom they style gurus and greatly 
reverence. They have the same fasts and feasts as other Brahmstnie 
Hindus. In former times socipJ disputes were settled by some 
elderly and wealthy man, but witliin the last five years, one 
Samchandra Vithal K^nekar has, with the consent of the caste, 
appointed councils or caste committees which settle disputes. Persons 
put out o£ caste ai‘e not allowed to have the services of washermen 
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barbers, or priests, and none of tko castemen are allowed to dine 
with. them. There seem to be no signs o£ any decline in caste 
authority. Of late yeax's there has been no change in condition. 
They make enough to keep themselves and their families. But 
they do not take to new callings and never increase their trade, even 
if they have the means. They never engage in large transactions, 
and their whole stock ranges in value from £20 to £40 
(Es. 200 -Es. 400). They send their boys to school, and when they 
are able to read, write, and keep Marathi accounts, they apprentice 
them to shopkeepers. Except four or five in Government service, all 
are shopkeepers. 

Of Huslmndmen there were three classes .with a strength of 
218,522 (males 109,074, females 109,448^ or 60^48 per cent of the 
Hindu population. Of these 44,191 (males 22,120, females 22,071) 
were Agris ; 159,336 (males 79,849, iema^ 79:,987) Kunbis ; and 
14,995 (males 7605, females 7890) M41is. Agkis, literally gardeners, 
chiefly found along creek banks in Alibag and Pen, are divided into 
Mith^ris, salt makers and tillers of salt rice land, and Dholdgris, 
called so from beating the drum, dhoL The Dholagris eat from the 
Mitli4gris, but they do not intermarry. Among . Mithdgris the 
commonest surnames are Mh^fcre, ThAkur, and More, and among 
Dholdgris, Thdkur, MhAtre, Kotvdl, and PatiL Their small sisje 
and dark colour, their love of liquor, aapd their belief in d-ev$ or 
nn-Brdhman gods are almost marlmd enough to make them rank as 
a local or early tribe. According to one of tneir stories they are the 
musicians of Ravan, the demon king of South India, who, in reward 
for good service, were settled by him in the Konkan. The late, or 
Aryan element, which they claim and which appears in some of 
their surnames, was, according to their story, introduced into the 
Konkan from Paithan in the Deccan, when the Deccan was 
conquered by the Musalmdns at the close of the thiriieenth century. 
The men are dark and stout, with lively eyes, somewhat flat noses, 
round face, and black hair. They wear the top-knot and moustache 
but no beard. They do not shave the head oftener than once a 
fortnight, and sometimes once a month. The women, though 
somewhat fairer, are like the men short, stout, and round faced. 
They speak incorrect Marathi, using several peculiar words and 
phi ases. The establishment of schools, their contact with BrAhmans 
and other correct speaking people, and their reading of sacred books, 
potAWg have of late improved the Agris^ Marathi Those who can 
read are held in much respect, and the cheapness of printed books 
fosiers a taste for reading. They are active, intelligent, honest, 
hospitable, and cheerful workers, bnt dirty and 'mueh given to 
drinkiiig and smoking. Some'are makers of salt and a few are sailors, 
but most grow ^t-iand rice. No class of husbandmen m Kolaba 
have greater or even equal s kill in salt-land tillage. Besides house 
work the women are always ready to help their husbands in the field. 

not move from theia^wn villages in search of work. Their 
boQtss are generally thatched, with wails of mud or tmbaked brick, 
md sommnded by a wattle They have a cooking room and 

a central room, one side of which is apart for cattle, and the 
kept m a sittmg n>om. They own bufiakes and oxen. 
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but seldom liavo any sci’vants. 0£ late several of them have taken 
to build bettor houses with tiled roofs and walls of baked brick. 
Their cooking vessels are generally of earth, and their water-pots of 
copper or brass. 

They cat fisli, and, when tney have the opportunity, goats, sheep, 
wild hog, hare, deer, domestic fowls, and the iguana or ghorpad. 
They drink liquor, chiefly fermented palm-juice, the men often to 
excess, even the poorest spending from 3d. to 6d. (2-4 uj?.) on liquoi' 
in two or three days. The w'omen also drink but not in the pix3scnc^9 
of the men. The liquor is chiefly country spirits distilled either from 
mahada flowers or from cocoa or brab-palm juice. The recent 
increase in exciso duties is said to have lessened the amount of 
drunkenness, but to have encouraged the use of European. 
. spirits which some of tho Agris strengthen by adding coarso 
Eau-de-Cologne. In tlie morning they eat rice and ndchu bread, 
and, at noon and niglit, rice and tisli curry. The holiday fare used 
to be rice-flour balls, but of late. they have begun to use cakes and 
balls of wheat flour, btxtter, and sugar. On marriage feasts each 
guest is given a couple of pulse cakes. They generally eat from one 
large earthen platter round which the whole party sit. In some 
families the men and women eat together; in others the women 
eat after the men have done. They are habitual smokers, boys 
often beginning when tlioy arc four years old. Among the women, 
smoking is confined to tho middle-aged and old. On all occa ions, 
whether moui’iiful or merry, drinking is. part of tho ceremony, and 
bargains or other matters of business are generally sefded by a 
draught of liquor. 

Some of the women wear no bodice, but most of them wear a 
bodice with long sleeves that covers both the back and the I'osom. 
They draw the end of the robe over the right shoulder and let it 
hang in front, sometimes tucking it into the waistband. Perhaps 
because they have so much 'wet and ninddy walking, they wind the 
rest of the robe so tightly round the waist and thighs as to leave 
the greater part of the log bare. Out of door men wear a cloth 
round tho head, a waistclotb, and a jacket with two front pockets, 
in one of which they keep tobacco and leaf cigarettes, and in tho 
other a flint, a piece of steel, and a mango stone filled with the fibre 
that surrounds the seed of tlie’silk-cotton tree. In wet or cold weather 
both men and women draw a blanket over their heads. No change 
has been lately made in their dress. Most of their clothes are of 
plain cotton. Pew have silk-bordered waistclotb s or robes and 
turbans with gold ends. Their boys go naked until they are five 
years old, after , which they wera’ a loincloth about three inches 
broad aiid sometimes a small waistcloth, or, if their parents are 
well-to-do, a coat waistcloth and cap. After five, until she is 
■married, a girl wears round her waist a piece of white or red cloth, 
two or three yards long,- The men wear gold eari'ings and silver 
finger rings, and round tlie waist a stout twisted silver chain. 
The women gather their hair in a knob at the back of the head^ 
stid generafly wind round it a chain of soapnuts, rithi, rmd often 
€lcii?k their liair most tivsfcefully with flowers. They wear gold ctw 
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and B086 rhigs^ and glass beads and silver cfaains round the neck* 
They wear silver rings round their arms and wrists^ and bangles of 
green or black glass. Besides these ornaments a newly married girl 
wears a silver waistbelt, kamarpatta. Some well-to-do women have 
of late taken to wearing gold ornaments in their hair, like high caste 
Hindus. The women and elder children help the men in the fields 
and salt-pans. Several of them send their boys to school, but the 
boys are very early made use of as cattle and crop watchers. 

Among. Agris, after the birth of a child, the first ceremony is the 
worship of Sati on the fifth day. It is performed by women either 
married or widows. The next ceremonies are those connected with 
marriage. Boys are generally married between twelve and twenty-five, 
and girls between eight and fifteen. When an Agri wishes to get 
his son married, he asks a friend or a relation to go to some family 
who have a daughter likely to make a suitable match. On reaching 
the girBs house, the messenger says why he has come and asks the 
girBs father whether he is willing to give his daughter in marriage. If 
the father agrees, liquor is brought and drunk. A Brahman priest 
is asked whetherthe stars are propitious; and, if the reply is favourable, 
preparations begin. The first observance is the dej ceremony when 
the boy sends the girl ten mans of rice and £4 (Es. 40) in cash.^ 
In the evening of the marriage day the boy, accompanied by men 
and women relations and music, goes on horseback to the girBs 
house. He is received by the girBs father, the priest repeats 
va3T,es and the boy and the girl are married. Betelnut and leaves 
are handed round, and money and uncooked food are distributed 
among Brahmans. In the night a feast is h^ld when rice, pulse, 
one or two vegetables, and pulse cakes are served. Little -or 
none of the food is eaten, as the guests pass the whole night in 
drinking and often become uproarious.^ Agris allow widow marriage, 
and, if, well-to-do, practise polygamy. Some burn and others bury 
the dead ; but burial is more common than burnings They do not 
carry the body to the grave, till all near relations within seven or 
eight miles have come. At their funerals the cost of liquor varies 
from 2^. to £1 (Re. 1 - Rs. 10). A death is not considered to cause 
impurity. The guests not only touch the chief mourner and his 
family, but eat with him daring the ten days of mourning. On their 
return from the burial the mouroers all dine at the deceased^s 
house, and others who go to condole with the mourner during the 
ten days of mourning do not leave it without, dining. In religion 
they are nominally Smarts and Bhagvats, but their death and other 
customs show that they were once Lingciyats. They worship all Hindu 
gods, particularly Khandoba and Bhairoba, and in their houses have 
gold and silver embossed plates of their gods and goddesses. 


^ This sum varies accordiiig to the circumstances of the parties. It is never less 
than £4 (Rs. 40), hut aometimes rises as high as £20 (Es. W)], 

.^Liquor is often the heaviest item a an Agri *3 marriage. Hthc^est® are not 
satished with the quantity drank, they try to get the host, or one of the guests into 
a scrape. One accuses him of a caste offence, another suppi>rts the accusation, and 
all declare him guilty and fine him from 26*. -to £2 (Re. 1 - Rs. 20), 
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Their priests fii'O Falsho Bnlhmuns whom they greatly respect. 
In the time of their monthly siekuess women: are not coBsii!ei*«d 
impare^ and they call a Lingayat priest to perform their death 
ceremonies and ohservo a special ritej, mahehiu, on the second of 
Mdgh Shutth (Fabrnary-March). In other i^sjiects their social and 
religious customs do not differ from those of Kolaba Kimbk* 

Of Into they hare beeomo more careful observers of tho rules of 
the B/dbinanic reUgioa. Formerly them Averc no temples in small 
viilages> but of lata scvcsfoal temples have been raised to Mikuti and 
Devi. . They bow ksep religious books in their booses .aufl read 
them to their wives and cluldrcu, or go to liear them read and 
explained by Brahmans, “nicy have taken to clmiit verse* in 
tireir temples, accoinpauiod by music, and perform hhajan ■ 

that'is loud public prayers, which last for seven da^ys. They imkc 
pilgrimages to Paudhas'pur, Nilsik, Trimbak, and "Benares, and in 
tvery way show a marked incrcaso in their attention to religious 
matters. 

Every Agri villaga has Its head or pdHl, wdio is gcncmll j chosen 
from the oldest, wealtliicst, and most iuteHigent fasiiilios, lleoiings 
of the Agris of one villag© arc cixlhdjamdiff, and, wdion the people 
of several villages come together, the assemhiy is called Kdehi~got 
or Chinga-(jfiL 'For tho larger meetings invitations are sent fu tht 
narao of the or of some otlier respectable person, and the gijCJits 
are told where the meeting is to bo held and the reasoix for 
ho] ling it. When. ail have come, earthen jars full of liquor ar§ placed 
in tiic middle of tho company. One among them fills a small 
conch-like slsell' with diquor, and presents it to the pdilt or ctlier 
leading guest, and then to the rest. When all have had a da*3.ught 
the discussion begins, andtvhilc the hscussion lasts liquor is handed 
round from time to time. After 'e. a draught, some monthfuls of 
parched gram or peas ai-e eaten. In this way as niiieli as £i (Its. 20) 
worth of liquor is drunk. The accused, if found guilty, is gcnea*jdly 
, fined from 2s. to £10 (Re. 1 - Rs. 100). If ho refuses to pay, he is 
• put oiitof citst-e. Tho .authority of ca.sto has in noway dedinod. 
The Agris ore a prosperous class. They have begun to tako 
Government wood and feny contracts, Soveml. of them seiid their 
boys to school, and during the last ten or fifteen years they havo 
risen steadily. 

Kunbis are found over the whole district. They are considered 
pure Shudras sprung fix)!!! the feet of Brahma. They are d»>rk 
and slightly made and ^peak Marathi. Most of thorn arc hufebaiidmen, 
and, as a class, are haixlworking, ordcFy, contented, hospitable, and 
wcli-behavcd. Their women :u'c good managers and their hoix.^ v 
are clean. Besides as liushaB.dmeu somo servo as labourers, an.! 
others as household servants, messe^igers, and soldiers. Their 


^ * The point oJ the shell « hsaas. The «irhiker siretchr^s hijiiself back, 

till his head is nearly pearsUlel wiii ikad geuemby his sieck a 

bamlx«> rtuL Tlie luiiior-ser^xsr -wttisdtaws hh ttemh tlic point of the .shell 
and let# the licpior iato the «lrifi3Ksr*s iiH thcsIijiU as empty or tsil tho 
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women work in the fioWs or as labourers. They live iu thatcliccl 
square Jionses and owii cattle* They cat rice, ndchni, vari, 
jfivsli, iivatton, and fowls, and di'iuk country liquor. In«doors the 
men wear a loincloth, and the \vomeu a robe and bodice. Out of 
doors the women/ s dross is the same as in-doors, but tlie men wear 
a waistcloth and blanket, and ou great occasions a turban. They 
rise at live or six iu the morning and go to bed at nine or ten at 
night. They breakfast at or before seven in tho moriiiug, dine at 
twelve, and sup at eight or nine at night. In the rainy season they 
sow^ the rice in beds and aftorwardi plant out the seedlings iu 
ready ploughed fields. While the plants are growing the chief 
field work is weeding. In the fair season, after harv«^, and tho 
tlirashing aro over, tliey gather brushwood to burn on their fields, 
mend the rico dams, get their tools ready, fenco and thatch their 
houses, aud store fuel. 

Among Kolnba Kunbis, when a child is born, tho midwife • 
boats a metal plate, ii'd, and tho father runs to the nearest Bnihman 
astrologer wlio tellfi^ him what name to give his child. Mean- 
ivliile the inidwifa outs the navel cord, and rubs both the child 
and the motlier with turmeric and oil, bathes thorn in water that 
has been boiled and iiHowed to cool, and swathes the child in cloth 
bandages. A piece qS cloth soaked in milk is put into tlio cl^]d^s 
mouth, and it is laid bosido its mother on the cot under which an iron 
r c ■ or billhook is laid to keep off evil apirits. The mother is 
led on fine rice, butter, popper, ebickou soup, and warm water, but 
no salt. Elderly wmncu drop in to ask Imw she is. If the chiid Is 
a boy, they congratulate the mother; if it is a girl, they say the first 
daughter is bread and butter, i^ahtli heti flip rotL If the child’s 
aunt is present at the time of tho dcUyery, she cowdungs t!u> 
threshold of the roQiu, places a packet of bctehuit and leaves near 
it, aud says, looking towards the child, ^ This child to be my sou’s 
wife.’ In the evening the mother is again bathed, niin is 

given her to drink, audj iu the morning, she is fed with rice, btfttor, 
pepper, antlliot water, A lamj) is kept biumiug during the night, and 
next inoruing, after rubbing them with turmeric and oiI, bot!i iiiuiher 
and ctiiid tiro bathed, the mother fumigated with carraway or fil 
sctnl and the child given a dosg of castoi‘ oil. Tlien, after taking 
some niin juice, the mother has a mouA of rice, butter, pepper, and 
some hot water to drink. At noon \vou\en neighbours and irlations 
begin to drop in. As each woman comes she touches tlie soles of 
her feet,, as if pic*king some dust off them, vraves it round the 
child, and blows the dust partly into the air and partly ou the 
ground. Then cracking the Huger joints of both her hands, she 
takes her seat, and is given turmeric axid ved po^vder. Ou tho third 
and the fourth days, nothing particular is done except that the 
mother ishatlicd iu hot water. On tho inoruiog of the fifth clay, a 
cocoanut, five pieces of cocoa kernel, five di-y dates, five gntuis of 
pepper, dry ginger, poppy, cardamoms, cloves, nutmeg, bctelnut and 
leavo^i, c'.itcehu, sccutc'd aud red powder, tooth po%vder, a coloiircil 
cord with a small parcel of red and secured powder, frankincense, 
and small co]>pcr or brass image of Satvai are brought. Dishes of 
mutton and rice-flour balls are cooked, and relatives and frieiids are 
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asked to a feast. The women guests bring with thoiii, on a brass 
plate^ about half a pound of rice> betclniit and leaves, and sometimes 
a CGCoaiiut, and, placing the plate before the goddess, bow before 
her. Then the child’s grandmother, or some other elderly woman, 
places a grind-stone in the lying-in room, and, on the grind-stone, 
sctsa'ricc-ilour image two or three inches long in form like a woman. 
Then she spniiklcs red powder on tlio image, burns frankincense, 
offers fruit and cooked food, and, wrapping the child in a clothj lays 
it before the goddess and prays her to accept the offerings,. bo kind 
to the child, iind overlook any shortcoming in the worship. The 
mother then comes forward, bows before the image, and cats of all 
-the dishes. The other women bow before the goddess, and, after 
eating, return to their homes. 

When the women have gone, the men begin to drop in, and as they 
come, arc seated on blankets and dinner is served. After dinner a 
pipe of tobacco is handed round, first to the pdtHy then to the aldevsj 
and last of all to the rest, except to the young boys who have to go 
(Hit if they want to smoke Singing, smoking, and drinking g() on 
till next morning when all go to their homes. Next day the 
mother and child arc rubbed with cocoaiint oil and bathed in 
warm ^sater, and sire goes baede to her special dish of rice, butter, 
p('pper, and hot water. Then five unmarried girls are rubbed 

^Yith red ])ow(ler and turmeric, and their laps filled \yith wot 

a piece of cocoamit, bctclmit and leaves, and small balls of pow le* d 
girger mixed with inolasscs. After the mother has pros-.iatcd 
herself five times before the girk, dinner is given to one or two 
women neighbours. 

On the morning \i£ the eighth day the mother and boy are 
bathed, and, after eating her iisaal special food, she is given bt‘tol- 
leaves and nuts ^ c*hw, and a dij^li c-f live coals is placed under her 
cot. Cocon-kcriiol and dates are pounded together and mixed with 
molasses, and a little ii given to tlu‘ mother and llie rest distributed 
among the neighbours. (,)n the ninth day the mother is bathed with 
hot water. On tlio toiitli day two or three women conic mul wxish 
all the clothes and bedding, and in return are given breakfast. All 
the house walls and floors arc fre^h plastered with cowdnug, and 
the five women arc sprinkled with cow’s urine. Then with the bouse-' 
people they feast on bread, white onions, c/mbn’, chillies, and a dish of 
vs7a'2>a,-Piuipinclia auismii. 

On the elovanth day preparatioms are made for the twelfth-day 
ceremony. Articles arc laid iu and the Bralnnan priest and guests 
are invited. On the nioriiiiig of the i wolf fell day the women of the 
lionso bathe the mother, and iigain pHrrIy the walls and Hour of the 
ItomsG with a plaster of cowdimg. Tiicy then make, some cako^i 
and cook dkhes of rice, vegetables, and pulse. A goat is killed and 
its blood is gutliered in a metal plate and mixed with spices and 
boiling water. This, dif^h is called rakti. The bones. and- tiesh are 
cooked, ill two separate pots, and the hiltno or liver, in the third;. A 
girl goes to tell the neighbours tli it the least is ready, ami w’hon ^ 
lew women have come, the mother goes along with them to a i^pot 
outside file \ illagc and makes offerings to Sutvai, On their return 
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a bangle-seller puts green bangles round the mother’s and black 
bangles round the midwife’s wrists. Men guests have by this time 
begun to drop in, and, as they come, are seated on blankets spread 
on the veranda. The Brahman priest next arrives with his almanac, 
and ho too takes his seat on the veranda* The women of the house 
toll the Brahman the day and hour at which tho child was born, 
and he, spreading his almanac, before him and counting his fingers> 
gives the child a name and tells his fortune*. Tho child is dressed 
in a new frock and cap, soot is rubbed on his cheeks and eyelids^ 
and he is set on his mother’s lap* who sits on a low wooden stool, 
pdt, facing the east, Tho priest is given about a pound of rice 
and split pulse, a little molasses, and betclnut and leaves. Then^ 
from tho roof of the sitting room, a bamboo cradle is hung 
and worshipped) turmeric and red powder are thrown ever it) 
cooked food is offci’cd, and a blanket spread in it, with some 
wet gi’am and bctelnut and leaves in the cornel's, and a string 
tied in the middle. Then the mother sits near the cradle, and each 
of tho women neighbouis gives her red powder and. turmeric, and 
generally presents the child wich a frock, a cap, and a cocoanutv. 
Thou tho child is di'essed and put into the cradle, and as the women 
rock the cradle, they sing songs^ The mother, lifting the child and 
turning it thrice round the cradle, says ^Take Harpal and give 
Gopdl, take Goviud and give Krishna, take Mahadev and give 
Bam, and take. Bharat and give Shatrughna.’ The child is then 
laid in the cradle, and one of the women puts her mouth close to 
the child’s ear and says, ‘ Take a handful of cooked pulse and 
come and amuse our Somaji Then the mother’s lap is filled 

with cocoanut, rice, glass beads, turmeric, pieces of cocQa-kcruol 
and betclnut, and she is taken to bow to the feinily gods. A 
piece of thread is tied round the child’s loins, and the guests arc 
feasted. After they have done, they are given betclnut and leaves, 
wet pulse, and rice cakes. When the guests begin to leave, an 
old man and woman scat themselves in the doorway and refuse to 
let the women pass, till they mention their husband’s name.‘^ 
After some coquetting the boldest of the women repeats a couplet 
in which her husband’s name occurs, when tho rest, one by one, 
follow her lead. 

On the thirteenth day the young mother begins to go about the 
house, washing, cooking, and cleaning. Except on the nevr moon 
and on tho fifth day after the new moon, tho child is bathed every 
other day as usual, care being taken that none of the coal is 
removed while the water is being heated, as this is believed to give 
tlie child itch. When two mouths old, to guard against liver disease, 
the mother gives the child tooth-powder mked with cow’s milk and 
liquor, dmws a circle round its navel with black nut, and sprinkles 
ashes over it, while a sorcerer mutters a charm. To increase her 
snp[>ly of milk, the mother is given rice, butter, and split peas. 
Wlieu the child is three months old, to help it to hold up its liead, 
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the iMother eats a cooked goat's head, and round the child's neck 
is hung a black tln-ead with two black nuts, hajar hatus, and an 
image of the goddess Satvai, To wal'd off the evil eye a black 
thread is tied round the child's waist, and copper rings are put on 
its feet, and the eyelids of both the child and the mother are 
tonched with soot. In the same month the mother and child, 
accompanied by female I’elations, go to visit the shrine of the 
goddess Satvdi, when hetelnnt and leaves, turmeric, tooth-powdci% 
soot, rice, dry cocoa-kernel and frankincense, and sometimes 
a goat, two cocoannts, a robe and bodice are offered to the 
goddess and the goat is killed before her. Except the head and 
legs, hhmnmuU^ which me placed behind the goddess, the body 
of the goat is taken away, cooked, presented to the goddess and 
eaten. The ministrant or imjdn tells the goddess the reason of the 
offering, and, taking a pinch of ashes, rubs them over the brow 
of the child and its mother. After feasting on the flesh of the goat 
and other dishes, they bny back the goat's head and legs f iKitn the 
ministrant at from lliL to Oei. (1-4 as.) and go home. All the 
religious parts of this ceremony are performea by the temple 
priest, generally a Mnratha or a Eurav by caste. The services of a 
Brahman are not required. 

On reaching homo the mother and child stand at the house-door, 
and a woman, coming from the house, waves a piece of bread an<l 
some water round them, and pours water over the mother's feet. 
When the child is four or five months old, it is bathed outside of the 
house, and when it is about a year old and begins to walk, its head 
is shaved, except a tuft on the prown, and the hair offered to the 
goddess Satvai. Tho barber gets a present of a handkerchief and 
sometimes a cap or a pair of scissors, and the mother gives a feast to 
a party of married women. Six months later, when the child begins 
to eat, the mother passes an old live fish three or four times round 
the child's face to stop tho flow of saliva. When four years old tho 
child begins to run about the streets and lanes, spina tops, and plays 
at marbles, bat and ball, and hide and seek. Alter about seven tho 
child begins to bo of use to his parents, taking the cattle to graze 
and bringing them home in tho evening. When ten years old he is 
branded on tho hand as a cowherd. A few pellets of hare’s dung 
are brought from a hill, pounded and set in four or five places about 
the boy's left wrist and burnt. The older men hold the child so as 
to keep him quiet, and when ho can no longer bear the pain, the 
burning pellets aro knocked off aijd the skin rubbed. 

At sixteen the parents of the boy, if well-to-do, think of marrying 
him, or, as they say, ‘ Tying a clog round his neck.^ The girl chosen 
for his wife is usually from eight to twelve years old. Among 
Kunbis it is not necessary that a girl should be married before she 
i-eaches womanhood, and among men though, if well-to-do, they may 
be married at sixteen, it often happens that in lai'ge or poor families 
the younger sons remain iinman'ied till well on in life. Some kpep 
Kunbi, Marathi, Akarmashi or Sinde mistresses, and, after the 
people have been told, tho child is admitted into caste. It is not 
uncommon for old men of forty or fifty arid upwards to marry 
childixm of eight or ton. Before a marriage can be fixed, the parties 
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must Jfescertain that tlio boy and girl are not of tlie same olan^ or huL 
They may bear the same surname, but the crest, or devak, must be 
diffei^nt. After talking the matter over with liis wife and fixing 
on some girl, the boy’s father goes to a Br^man and asks him when 
he should set out to make his offer to the girl’s parents. The 
Brahman generally names the next day as the lucky time, and the 
boy’s father, taking some bread and vegetables in a piece of cloth^ 
starts with a relation or two to the girl’s house. When they reach 
the house he makes over the bundle to thq women of the house. The 
guests are seated and asked to smoke a pipe of tobacco. In the 
evening when tbo men come home they talk the matter over, and, 
after some pressure, the girl’s father agrees to give his daughter, and, 
as a sign of agreement, the two fathers sup from the same plate. 
Next morning the boy’s father goes to the Brilhman and tells him 
the boy’s and girl’s names, and fixes the next day for the sweet-rice 
feast, gidbhdt Ho sends word to tho girl’s father and goes to hia 
own house. Immediately after the girl’s father invites the boy’s father 
to a feast at hia house. At the same time they settle what pi*esents 
each is to make to tho other’s child ; that the boy’s father should 
not bring moi^e than five or six men to dme with him during marriage 
dinners ; that the girl’s father should be paid fifteen rupees as dowry, 
dej, a month before the marriage day ; and, lastly, that some of 
the women of his family should be present ythen tho wedding clothes 
are bought. 

Next day some of the relations, taking earrings, a robe and bodice, 
a piece of cocoa-kernel, dates, and botelnut and leaves, go to the girl’s 
house and presont thorn to tlie girl, placing tho betolnut and leaves 
before tho household gods. When the guests are seated, one of them 
asks the girl’s father why the dinner is given. To this one of the 
leading guests, perhaps tho jydtil, answers that tho dinner is given 
because the host has given his daughter to So and So’s son. Then, 
after the girl’s father has been asked and answered that what the 
pdtil says is true, the boy’s father is asked what ornaments he has 
agreed to give and ho names them. When these and other points 
are thus openly settled they feast. Before leaving, the boy’s father 
asks the girl’s father to dine tho next day at his house. When the 
girl’s father and his relations arrive, the boy, dressed in his best, is 
presented to them. His gi'andmother is given a bodice, and betelnut 
and leaves are sot before the household gods. Dinner is served and 
the marriage presents are named. When dinner is over the guests 
leave. From this time marriage preparations are pressed on. The 
boy’s father pays the dowry in presence of two or three witnesses, and 
the next day both men and women go to the market to buy clothes. 
When the priest fixes a lucky evening for the wesdding;, word is sent 
to the girl’s parents | and the boy’s father sends invitations to 
relations and friends and castcfellows } neighbours are asked to help 
in making a booth. Except that an altar is built at the girl’s house, 
the preparations at both the houses are the same. Musicians are 
called, and early in the morning of the wedding day, at the girl’s 
house, the household hand-mill is cleaned and iurmerio ground and 
made into fine powder. A piece of cloth is dipped in tne turmeric 
and a few grains of rice, betelnut, and a turmeric root are put in the 
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cloth and tied to the neck of the mill- Then a low wooden stool is 
set in the doorway, and round it five metal water-pots are arranged, 
and thread wound round them five times, A betelnut and a few grains 
of rice are placed in the girPs hands, and a metal vrater-pot filled 
with cold water is placed in the bridesmaid^s hands, and the iiwo go 
round the pots five times. The bridesmaid, or karavli, who walks 
behind the girl, pours a little water on a low wooden stool, and the 
girl, five times over, drops a few grains of rice on the water, and 
setting first her right foot and then her left on the stool, sits on it, 
Her head is then rubbed with oil and she is bathed. While this goes 
on the girl bathes a number of little children who stand in front of 
her, and the musicians play from time to time. When all the children 
have been bathed, the girrs mother comes forward, and sitting close 
to her daughter, is bathed. She is then presented with a robe and 
bodice, her arms are rubbed with turmeric, red powder is applied 
to her brow and a cocoanut and some rice are placed in her lap- 
Thc girl is dressed in a robe and green bodice, and her clothes 
arc stained with turmeric, her brow daubed with red powder and 
rice, her chocks and the spot between the eyebrows marked with 
soot, and her lap filled with a cocoanut, five dry cocoa-kernels, five 
betelnuts, five turmeric roots, and some grains of wheat After this 
a chaplet eitlter of flowers or tinsel is tied round her brow and her 
head is covered with a blanket. Without letting the thread that 
encircles them touch the girl, four women stand with the water- 
pots in their hands and a fifth loosens one eud of the thread and 
ties it to a post on one side of the doorway. 

By tliis time, at the boy’s house, the priest has come and the 
worship of a winnowing fan and Ganesh is performed, and the priest 
leaves with a present. A near relation of the boy, taking some 
turmeric and accompanied by music, goes to the girFs house, and, 
making over the turmeric to the people of the house, returns. Then 
theboy is seated ona low wooden stool like the girl, bathed and dressed. 
His brow is daixl^cd with red powder and over it a few grains of rice are 
stuck. A tinsel chaplet is tied to his brow. The guests are now feasted 
and the boy is seated on a horse or in bullock cart, or on a mau*s 
sbouldcr, or he walks accompanied by men and women relations and 
friends wdth music to the boy*s village temple, and from the temple, 
w ith about tw ice as many friends as he had promised to bring, goes to 
the boundary of the^irl’s village On reaching the boundary a lemon 
is waved round the boy ’s head and thrown away. One of the company, 
going to the girl’s house, tells her father that the boy is come. Then 
the givVa near relations go to meet him, and the girl’s brother and 
uncles refuse to lot him pass the boundary. After a while they 
give in, betelnut and leaves are handed round, they embrace, and tho' 
boy and his party enter the village. They first go to the village 
temple and then,* after bowing, before the god, the bridegroom is 
led to the door of the girl’s marriage hall. Hci'e ho is bathed and 
dressed in new clothes and seated near the outer wall of the houso- 
Tbe girl, who is richly dressed, has her lap filled with a handful of 
wheat and a cocoanut, and is seated on the boy’s left. They are thou 
made to stand facing each other, and a cloth is held between them. 
Behind the girl stands her sister with a lighted lamp in her haind. 
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and beWnd the boy his brother with a lemon stuck on the point of 
a dtagger. The Brahman repeats verses^ mangaldsldaksj the gaests 
throw rice over the couple, and, at the end cf the verses, the 
Brdhman claps his hands, the musicians play, and the inarriage is 
over* The priest is presented with a cocoanut, rice, and money, • 
and retires* The boy and the girl are seated on the altar close to 
each other, the girl to the’boy^s left The guests are feasted and 
they either stay over the night or go home. On the fourth day the 
procession goes back to the boy^s house, 

Kunbis allow their widows to marry. Polygamy is allowed and 
practised by those who have no family by the first wife, who have 
only daughters, or who need servants for field work. Most 
Kunbis have two wives, and from twenty to twenty-ST-e per cent 
have more than two. 

When she comes of age, a girl is seated in a room by herself for 
three days. On the fourth day she is bathed and word is sent to 
her parents, and in her lap arc laid some grai ns of wheat and a 
betelnut. Relations arc feasted and in the evening the girl is 
sent to sleep in a room by herself, and one of the boy female 
relations shuts hitn into his wdfe’s room. 

When a Kunbi is on the point of death his son lays his father’s 
head on his right kncQ, and drops water into his mouth, and, 
when he breathes his last, the women of the house weep. A small 
piece of gold is laid in the mouth, and, affcei an hour or two, friends 
and neighbours come. One of them goes to buy an earthen pot, 
cloth and bamboos, and if the deceased belongs to a family of 
Kunbis wbo burn their dead,^ the village Mliar accompanies the 
funeral party to the burning ground. A neighbour cooks a handful 
of rice wliicii one of the mourners carries with him to the burning 
ground. The corpse is brought out of the house and laid on the 
house steps with its feet towards the roadside. It is rubbed with 
turmeric and warm %Yatcr is poured over it. It is then laid ou 
the bier and covered from head to foot with a sheet. On the sheet 
is sprinkled red and scented powder and sweet basil loaves, and 
the chief mourner is given a piece of cloth to tie across his shoulder 
and chest. Then, holding an earthen jar with some live coal in his 
right hand, the chief mourner starts, and four near relations, lifting 
the bier, follow ; when near the burning ground the foremost bearer 
touches a stone with the too of liis right foot and orders the mourners 
behind to pick it up as i\io jivl'hada or stone of life. This stone is 
considered the type, of tlio dead man and is handed over to the 
ohief mourner. At the same time the corpse-beai'ers change places, 
tUoso in front coming behind and those behind going in front. 
On reaching the pool "near the burning ground, the body is lowered 
and the pile made ready, any ornament that there is oh the dead 
man^s body being placed on the pile. The chief mourner bathes 
and brings a potful of water into which he drops some cocoanut 
milk. The deceased^s sister^s son puts a few drops of the water 
into the dead man^s mouth, then the other mourners ^drop in a 


^ Among Kimbis the rich burn and the poor bury. 
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little, the chief mooraer aomiiag last. The chief mourner then lights 
the pile and beats his mouth with the open palm of his right liand. 
He next takes tho water-pot, and, boring holes in it, walks three times 
round the pyre, -when he dashes the pot on the ground and again 
beats his mouth. Then the kernel of the coooanut is crushed and 
mixed with es^rth, and each of the mourners, taking a piece, stands 
round and throws it on the pyre. Then they bathe, and, on their 
way home, take a draught of liquor and go back to the mourner^'s 
house. On reaching his house the chief mourner lays the stone of 
life, jivhhada^ in some safe place in the roof where it remains for 
ten days. At the same time a lighted lamp is set in the house and 
all the mourners throw grains of rice over the lamp, and, except such 
as have come from long distrnces, return to their homes. Meanwhile 
neighbours come with bread, cooked rice, and vegetables, and serve 
them to the mourner, his family, and guests. In the evening, 
taking a shell and filling it with milk, the mourners sit watching 
whether ants or other insects come to drink. If any insect drinks 
they believe that it is the spirit of the dead man who comes to show 
his friends that he has died contented. If no insect comes, or if an 
insect comes near and draws bjufk, it is thought that the spirit has 
some unfulfilled wish or care that keeps it from leaving the 
earth. They speak to it, calling upon it to drink quietly and go to 
heaven, and promising that they will see that all its wishes are 
carried out. This is repeated on two days. 

On the third day the chief mourner and some other relations go 
to tho burning gi’ound and bathe, and offer rice balls to the dead. 
Then they how to the offering and ask crows to come and eat. If 
the crows come and eat, it is believed that the soul is happy and 
has entered ita new birth. If the crows refuse to eat, the mourners 
call on the dead to tell why he is unhappy and assure him that 
he has nothing to fear, and that they will take care of his family. If 
they do not succeed in getting the crows to eat, a figure of a crow 
is made, and, with it, the chief mourner touches the offering and the 
party go home. For ten days the house is in mourning. On the 
eleventh the house is cowdunged, and, on the twelfth and thirteenth, 
rice balls are offered and friends and relations feasted. A yearly 
feast is held on the death day when rice balls are offered to the crows. 

Kunbis worship the ordinary Hindu gods. But the chief object 
of their worship are local ur demon-gods, whose displeasure they 
greatly fear and take every care to avoid. They hold in high respect 
the Brahmans who are their priests. They keep all Hindu fasts and 
feasts. Social disputes are settled at meetings of the men of the 
caste, whose authority has not of late grown weaker. 

MAlis are returned as numbering 14,995 souls and as found over 
the whole district. Besides by the name of MAlis,, they are known 
as Pachkalshis, SutArs, and Mardth^. They speak Mardthi, are 
hardworking contented and well-behaved, and earn their living m 
husbandmen, gardeners, carpenters, and day-labourers, and a few 
m wiitera. About fifty Mdlis are village headmen, but most are 
cultivator|. They live in one-stoned houses with mud or brick 
walls and with thatched or tiled roofa They have cattle and a few 
have servants. They live on rice, rice bread, vegetables, and fish. 
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Their holiday dintiere consist of pulse^bread, mutton, fowls> and liquor. 
They dress like BrAhnmns, Prabhus> or Kunbis, wearing a loincloth, 
a coarse blanket, and a cap or a piece of cloth rolled round the head. 
On festive occasions they dress in silk-bordered waistcloths, turban, 
and coat, and the women in the full Mardtha robe and bodice. The 
wives of husbandmen and gardeners help their husbands by selling 
vegetables, butter, and milk. They worship all the Hindu gods 
and their priests are ordinary Brdhmans. They wear the sacred 
thread, and do not forbid widow marriage. They send their boys 
to school and are well-to-do. 

Of Oraftamdll there were twenty-two classes with a strength of 
22,953 (males 11,699, females 11,254) or 6*35 percent of the Hindu 
population. Of these 1466 (males 699, females 767) were.Bdngad 
Kasars; 361 (males 189, females 172) Beldars j 1375 (735 males, 640 
females) Burudsj 0248 (males 3215, females 3033) Chambhdra; 18 
(males 6, females 12) Jingars; 100 (all males) Kachhisj 830 (males 389, 
females 441) Kdtdris ; 98 (males 61, females 37) Khatris ; 27 (males 
18, females 14) Koshtis ; 3732 (mrles 1826, females 1900) Kumbhars ; 
828 (males 171, females 157) Loharsj 28 (males 19, females 9) 
Otaris; 11 (males 4, females 7) Panchals; 48 (males 23, females 25) 
Patharvats ; 6 (males 2, females 4) Eangdris ; 43 (males 18, females 
25) Edulis ; 475 (males 242, females 233) Salis ; 12 (males 9, females 
8) Sangars; 1637 (males 856, females 781) Shimpis; 6229 (males 
2089, females 2540) Sonars; 37 (males 15^ females 22) Tdmbats; 
and 844 (males 418, females 426) Telis. 

BIhgad KAsXrs are found over the whole district. They arc 
dark, tall, and thin. They speak Mardthi. They make lac bracelets 
and help women in putting on lac and glass bracelets. They do not 
keep any animals. They eat rice and rice bread and vegetables, but 
neither fish nor flesh, and they never drink liquor. Their holiday 
dishes are rice balls and wheat cakes, costing from 1^. to 1«. 
(8-12 afi-) a head. On t;h 0 fifth day after a birth the goddess Satvai 
is worshipped, and a feast is given to relations and friends. On the 
twelfth day the child is laid m the cradle and named. Girls are 
married between eight and ten, and boys betvreen fifteen and twenty. 
ITiey do not wear the sacred thread, and they allow widows to marry. 
They worship the Ordinary Hindu gods, but their chief deities are 
Vithoba, Khandoba, Chandoba, and Chindi. Their priests are 
Br&hmans, and their fasts and feasts are like those of high caste 
Hindus. Social disputes are settled at meetings of the men of the 
caste. Caste authority has not of late grown less. They send their 
boys to school and are a stead;^ and prosperous class. 

BsldIrs or stone-masons are returned as found in Pen and Alibag. 
They are a well employed class. Buruds or basket-makers are 
returned as numbering 1375 souls and as found over the whole 
district. They are divided into Sankpdls, Jd^ts, ParvAris, and 
Tailangs. They are hardworking ordei*ly people, and live by making 
bamboo baskets, mats, %ns(, and blinds, tne women doing as much 
work as the men. They hold a very low position, Uhambhars 
refusing to mend their shoes. As a class they are rather poor, 
though able to keep their families in &ir comfort. They do not send 
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their boys to school, neither do they take to new pursuits, 
are returned as found over the whole district, but 
Mdngaon and Mahad. They are leather-dressers and si 
makers. Very little leather is prepared in the districtj 
it comes from Bombay and Poona* As a class (vliambl 
off* JiNGARS or saddle-makers are returned as found i 
Mangaon, and Mahad. The decrease in the number, oi 
and the greater use of European harness, have greatly 
demand for native saddles. The Jingars have had to 
employmentsy and now earn their living as coppersmiths 
bookbinders, umbrella m'cnders, and painters. As a < 
badly off, scarcely any of them being in easycircumstanc 
are returned as numbering 100 souls and as found 
only. They are hardworking, sober, and orderly. I 
are fruit-seilcrs. They eat fish and flesh and drink 1 
worship the ordinary Hindu gods, and their priests 
Brahmans. They have no headmen and settle soda 
meetings of the men of the caste. They send their be 
and are in easy circumstances. Kataris or wood- turn ex’i 
as found only in Pen. None of them have taken to new t 
but they arc a steady prosperous people. Kkatris ai 
in Alibag. They claim to be of Ksliatriya descent an 
they were originally settled in Chanl, as silk weaver, 
and went to lievdanda on account of a ncstilence. J 
leave since come to Alibag. The men are short and sp 
sinall-cyed. Their women are fair and short. They sj* 
They live in houses with walls of mud or brick and 
They eat fish and flesh, and drink liquor. Both men 
dress like Maratha Brahmans. They were formerly silk 
dyers, -and dealers in gold, silver, and silk lace. Evex’^ 
still one or two looms in working order, but they do not c! 
on weaving for their living. About t^Yenty years ago, a 
silk weaving a declining trade, the Khatris took to i 
Tlxo people who deal with them are generally famil 
substance and the articles pledged are almost alway 
When they are not redeemed they arc sold by the Kli 
woi'ship the oi'dinai’y Hindu gods, and their favourit 
goddesses are Ashapuin, Mahdlakshmi and Bhavani, 
Khandoba. Their priests are Birih mans whom thej 
respect. Social disputes are settled by their headman, < 
with the help of the men of the caste. Though not so 
was twenty -hvo years ago, this pawnbroking is a thrivi 
ax’id the Khatris, as a class, are %vfdl-to-do and free fi*om 
send their boys to school, and, on the whole, are px'c 
rising. KOsutis are found in Pen, Mangaon, and Manac 
the same as Sal is, and, in their handlooms, weave botl 
silk. Like the biilis they are depressed by the competition 
axid Bouxbay maclime-uiade goods. Kumbiiars potters 
as found o%'er the whole district. Tliey take to no new 
on the whole, ai’e rather a complaining and doclinixxg cas 
or black.siniths arc found in all largo villages. . They ar 
well employed, but suffer considerably from the cos 
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European liard^va,re. Otaris are returned as numbering twenty- 
eight souls and as found in Mahad only. Panchals are returned as 
numbering eleven souls and as found in Alibag only. They wear 
the sacred thread, do not eat fish or flesh, and drink no liquor. They 
do not eat from the hands of Brahmans. As a class they are poor. 
Patharvats are returned as numberkig forty-eight souls and as 
found over the whole district. They speak Marathi and make hand- 
mills, grind-stones, and rolling pins, and also work as stonemasons 
and carvers. Their houses are like those of Ivunbis. The men 
wear a waistcloth, jacket, and turban, and the women the Maratha 
robe and bodice. They are a poor people. Rangaris are returned 
as numbering six and as found in Roha and Pen, Raulis are 
returned as numbering forty-three and as found in Pen only. They 
are a dark people and look like low-caste Hindus. They weave cot 
and trouser tape, and, such as have turned Gosavis, beg, weaving as 
they move from door to door. They dress hke Kunbis, and wear 
brass or horn rings in their ears. Their customs are like those of 
Kunbis. As a class they are poo?\ Salts or weavers are returned 
as found in Alib% and Mangaon. Their houses, which in almost all 
cases arB their own property, are better than those of most craftsmen 
except goldsmiths, and inside and about the doors, they are neat and 
clean. They are ranged along the roadside, seldom with any yard or 
enclosure, and generally raised on a plinth from four to six feet above 
the level of the road. The walls are of uuburnt brick and the 'toofs 
tiled. Most of them havebut one storey and contain three rooms. The 
entrance room is used as a workshop and has generally two or three 
handlooms ; the second room has a store of silk goods and some tools ; 
the third room is the clining room, in a corner of which the cooking is 
done. Behind the dining room is. a back terrace, padvi, where the 
children have their early rice and butter, the women comb their hair, 
and in the rainy season the bathing water is warmed. A few houses 
have a separate sleeping room belxind the dining room. As a rule the 
family sleeps on the floor, either in the 'working or diningroom. Except 
low wooden stools or benches for the use of customers, and shelves and 
cupboards where they store silkandkoep their stock of goods, the house 
33 without furniture. There are no bedsteads and no chairs or tables. 
Except some brass and iron ladles, the cooking pots are of copper and 
worth from £5 to £8 (Rs. 50 -Rs. SO). The drinking vessels are of 
brass and worth from £1 to £1 lO^. (Rs. 10-Rs.l5). Soinehouses have 
a private well. Including the house, the property of a weaver^s family 
varies in value from £60 to £160 (Rs. 600 -Rs. 1600). Their every 
day food is rice, pulse, and vegetables, and, among the well-to-do, milk 
and clarified butter. They drink fermented palm-juice, take opium 
and hlituig, and, use tobacco both for smoking* and as snuff. The 
men work from seven to twelve, when they dine and rest for an hour 
or so, and again go on till dark, when they visit the temple, and, 
coming back, sup about eight and soon after go to bed. flliey are 
quiet and independent. They suffer from the competition of European 
and Chinese goods. Sangars are returned as numbering t^yelvc 
and as found in Mangaon and Mal-ad. They weave and sell blankets. 
At home the men wear a loincloth and out of doors a waistcloth, 
jacket, and turban. Their women wear the ordinary Maratha robe 
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and bodice. Both men and women weave blankets^ and the men 
go about hawking them. They marry their girls whenever they can 
afford to do so, and bury their dead. They allow widow marriage. 
They have images of Khandoba, Bhairoba, and Mhasoba in 
their houses, worship the ordinary Hindu gods, and employ both 
Brahmans and Jangams as priests. They keep the usual fasts and 
feasts, and settle social disputes at a meeting of the men of the 
caste. They send their boys to school and are poor. Shimpis ai’j^ 
returned as numbering 1687 and as found over the whole district. 
They are divided into Namdevs^ and Konkanis, who eat together 
hut do not intermarry. They are dark, clean, orderly, sober and 
hardworking, and sew and trade in clothes. They sew the whole 
day and often till a late hour in the evening. Their women and 
children help them. They live in one-storied mud and brick bnilt 
houses, with a front veranda where both men and women sit sewing. 
They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. The men wear a waistcloth, 
coat, and Brahman turban, and the women the ordinary Maratha 
robe and bodice. Their family gods are Khandoba, Bhairoba, and 
the goddesses Ekvira and Bhavani of Kaiikeshvar. Their priests 
are Brahmans. The use of sewing machiuos has much reduced the 
demand for their work. They send their boys to school. 

Sonars are returned as numbering 5229 and as found over the 
whole district. They are of middle height and rather slenderly 
made, brownish in colour, and have round well-featured faces. ‘ They 
speak Marathi. They are clean and patient, but unscrupulous and 
crafty. They make gold and silver ornaments. They cannot do 
fine work oi* set gems. They earn from 8i. to 2^. {annas 2 -Re. 1) 
a day. They generally live in one-storied mud and brick built 
houses, with tiled or thatched roofs, and a veranda outside for a shop. 
They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. Their daily food consists 
of rice, pulse, vegetables, and fish, and their dress is like that of the 
Mardtha Brahmans. On tlie fifth day after the birth of a child they 
worship the goddess Panchvi, and name the child on the twelfth day. 
They gird a boy wdth the sacred thread at the age of ten, and marry 
their boys between fifteen and twenty. Girls are married between 
nine and ten. They formerly allowmd wido^v marriages. They claim to 
be Brahmans, calling themselves Daivadnya Brahmans, and asserting 
that they have sprung from God s mouth, muhlivdsi, and are higher 
than the Chitpavans or any other Brahmans. They generally 
employ men of their own caste as priests, but, on great occasions, 
seek the help of Konkanasth or Deshasth priests. They decide 
their social disputes at meetings of the men of the caste. They 
send their boys to school, and, on the whole, are well-to^-do, 
‘I'ambats or coppersmiths are returned as found in Mahad, Pen, and 
Alibag. They are divided into Mumbaikars, Deccanis, and Konkanis, 
who neither eat together nor intermarry. They eat fish and flesh and 
drink liquor. They wear the sacred thread and a silk waistcloth 
while dining. Their chief object of worship is the goddess Kdlika. 


^ The Kamdevs are called from the saint Namdev who lived about the middle of 
the thirteenth century. 
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Thougli they have lost much of their former trade and income 
from the competition of European copper and brass sheets, they are 
on the whole a well-to-do class. Telis or oilmen are returned as 
found in Alibag, Mangaon, and Mahad, They are said to have 
come from the Deccan, but they have no tradition as to the date 
or the cause of their coming. Though 'they are at present somewhat 
depressed by the competition of kerosiiie oil, they are an active 
pushing people, and seem likely to succeed in other employments. 

Of Musicians there were four classes with a strength of 760 
(435 males, 325 females) or 0*21 per cent of the Hindu population. Of 
these 93 (males 48, females 45) were Bhats , 59 (males 42, females 17) 
Bahurupis; 29 (males 17, females 12) Ghadses ; and 579 (males 
328, females 251) Guravs. Brats are returned from Mahad, Pen, 
and Aiib‘%. According to tlieir legend they were created from the 
sweat of Shiv^s brow, and wx're driven out of heaven because of their 
persistence in singing Parvati^s instead of Shiv’s praise. They speak 
Marathi and are great talkers. They are genealogists and reciters 
of stories. They compose songs and are generally good linguists. 
Bahurupis, that is the many-faced, are found over the whole district. 
They speak Maratlii, and in house dress and food do not differ from 
Mai’atlnls. They are poor. Ghadses and Guravs are musicians, and ^ 
the latter, in addition, are ministrants in Shiv^s temples. Both are 
poor. 

Of Servants there were two classes with a strength of 4719 
(males 2425, females 2294) or 1*30 per cent of the Hindu population. 
Of these 3153 (males 1642, females 1511) wore Nhdvis or bafbers; 
and 1566 (males 783, females 783) Parits or washermen, NhxIvis 
and Pafjts are found over the whole district, and on the whole are 
well-to-do. 

Of Sheplierds there were two classes with a strength of 10,875 
(males 5400, females 5475) or 3‘0] per cent of the Hiiidn popu- 
lation. Of these 3543 (males 1862, females 1681) wei-e Dhangars ; 
and 7332 (males 3538, females 3794) Gavlis. DiiANOAins arc found 
over the whole district. There are three and a half subdivisions 
whose members eat togetlier but do not intermarry. The divisions 
are Mliaskes, who rear and tend buffaloes ; Khikris, ahopherds and 
goatherds ; Utegars, blanket weavers ; and the half caste Kluitiks, 
sheep and goat butchei's. Of those the Khikris and Utegars belong 
to the Dcccan, and visit the Konkan only in the dry season to graze 
and sell their sheep and goats, and to dispose of tlicir stock of 
blankets. The Dhangars proper of the Kolaba district are all 
Mhaske or buffalo-i'earing Dhangars. They are found in the uplands 
of Pen, Roha, Mahad, and ]\Iangaon, where they live in small 
liamlot-s with largo droves of cattle. The men are generally dark 
and strongly made ; some of them on Mira Dongar, near Pen, are very 
handsome with clear-cut features and a gentle refined expression. 
They speak Marathi. They are easy going and without enterprise, 
but thrifty, honest, hospitable, and free from crime. They' are cattle 
breeders, generally rearing buffal les rather than cows. They live 
in small hamlets of four or five houses. Their daily food is cakes 
of nachni and vuri^ and gruel of soiu’od ndchni floui’. They eat the 
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flesli of sliecp and goats and fowls, and drink liqnoi'’. The men wear 
a loinclotli and a waistelotli, and throw a blanket over the head and 
let it hang to the knee. Their women wear a tight-g*irt roljC;, 
geuerailj red, tliat hdls below the knee. They worsliip Kliaudoba;, 
Bhairobaj and Vithoba, and the ghosts of their ancestors Vagja.i, 
Khedjai, and Kalkai. They keep images of their gods in their 
houses, and employ and respect Bi-ahiiian priests. They are rather 
a poor class and have suffered by the spread of forest coiiservaaicy. 
Several have of hdc .settled as husbjindincn or begun to servo as 
labourers. They do not send their boys to school or take to new 
pursuits. Gavlis or covr-kcepers arc found over the whole district. 
They look like Marathas and speak Marathi. They are hardwoi’k- 
ing, orderly, and thrifty. Some cultivate and others keep ccovs and 
she-bnffaloes, and sell milk and curds. They live in mud and stono 
built houses, and have a good store of brass vessels. The men v’^ear a 
waistcloth, and the w'^omeu a robe and bodice. Out-of-doors they wear 
blankets and turbans, and seldom shoes. They cat fish and flesh and 
drink liquor. Among them boys are generally married between 
fifteen and twenty and girls before they rcacli womanliood. d^liey 
cither bury or burn their dead, and allow ‘vidow maiTiagc. Thi^y 
worship all the Hindu gods, especially the god Krishna, and their 
priests are Brahmans. They keep the ordinary Hindu fasts and 
feasts. There has been no recent change in their beliefs or practice. 
They have no headman and settle social (Msputes at a meeting of the 
men of the caste. Caste authority has not grown Tveaker. They 
are a shrewd class and- fairly off. 

Of Fishers and Sailors there w^re four classes wdth a strengt h 
of lu,()B8 hnales 8381, females 8302) or -kGO per cent of tlio 
Hindu population. Of these 11-80 (males 75S, females 722) were 
Bhois; 98 (males 41, females 57) Gabits; 92 (males G4, females 28) 
Kharvis ; and 14,9G3 (males 74G8, females 7495) Kolis. Bhois are 
returned as found over the whole district. Few of them are 
well-to-do. Gaeits are returned from Mahad. They occasionally 
come from Ratiiagiri. They are sailors, and in speech, food, and 
dress, differ little from Son Kolis. Kliandoba is their favourite 
god. Kharvis are returned from Alil'ag, Mangaon, and Mabdd. 
In Ratnagiri several of them own ships and. are well-to-do. 
Kolis arc found over the whole dishuct, some in towns and inland 
Villages but most along the coast. Except a few hill Kolis in 
the inland parts, almost all are coastmen belonging to the 
tiube of Son-Kolis, a larger-honed and sturdier class than the hill 
Kolis. They are found in considerable numbers north as far as 
Basscin, and south to Ratnagiri. But AHbag seems to be their 
chief settlement and is the head-quarters of the Sar JPdtil or 
leader of the_ tribe. Son Kolis are strongly made and vary in 
colour from dark to a ruddy brown. The younger women are 
healthy and fresh-looking, and some of them fair and handsome. 
1 he men ^Yca^ the top-knot and moustache, and shave the heivd once 
a fortnight, dlie women twdst the hair into a close top-knot and 
tie it with a black suk cord. Their home tongue is Marathi, but 
it has so many peculiarities, especially of pronunciation, that even 
to tnoso who know Marathi, the Kolis’ home talk is most difficulfe 
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to follow. Thougli somewhat ill-tempered and quarrelsome, and 
fond of abuse, unthrifty, and drunken, they are skilful and brave 
seamen, manly, hardworking, and honest. In former times they 
used to serve as soldiers, fort-guards, and sailors in ships of w^-r. Now 
their chief calling is catching fish, both for local use and for the Bombay 
market which is supplied direct from the Varsoli, Thai, Mandva, and 
Revas stakes. When a cargo of fish is landed, it is sorted on the beaoh, 
and the best carried off by the women in large baskets to the nearest 
market. The poor sorts are thrown on the sand to dry and 
afterwards sold as manure.. MusMsy hamelos and vagtis are dried, 
and if sharks are caught, their maws are cut, dried, and sold 
for export to Chinad Besides in fishing, Kolis are employed in 
carrying grain from the interior to the large coast villages. They 
live in one-storied mud and brick-built houses with thatch or tile 
roofs. They are great eaters and drinkers. On hoard ship they 
generally mess together eating from a large wooden platter. Their 
every day food is rice, rice bread, fish, and liquor. The liquor, chiefly 
fermented palm- juice, is taken in larger quantities and generally 
before every meal. Their feasts are of boiled pulse cakes, fish, 
flesh, and liquor. At these feasts the guests eat little, but drink large 
quantities of liquor which is poured down the drinker’s throat through 
a hole in an earthen pot. Iii-doors men wear a loincloth passed 
between the legs, and sometimes a woollen waistcoat, and, out-of- 
doors, a red broadcloth cap, and a striped Malabar iiandkerchief 
thrown loosely across one slioulder. The women, both at home and 
abroad, wear a loose long-sleeved bodice and robe wound tightly 
round the waist and not failing more than half way to the knee. 
The end of the robe is. drawn over the right shoulder and tucked in 
front into the waistband. On high occasions some of the men wear 
a silk-bordered waistcloth, a coloured turban and a white cotton 
coat, and others dress in a white cotton coat, red cap, and handkerchief. 
They always wear a small clasp knife hanging from the neck. At 
festive times the women dress with great care and neatness, wearing 
flowers and a roll of false hair, which they tie in a neat bunch at the 
back of the head. The Son Kolis are religious, bathing twice a day, 
and on Shiv’s great festival abstain from fish and flesh, and eat only 
once a day. Their chief household gods are Khandoba, Bhahiiu, and 
Bhavani, and their chief ifiaces of pilgrimage are in the Deccan, at 
Kcirli, Jejuri, and Nasik. On the Mdgh (January -February) full- 
moon, and during' the nine nights in (September- October), 

great festivities a.re held in honour of these divinities. Koli women 
wear glass bangles only on the left wri^t, because, on their wedding 
day, the right ariii bangles are taken off and thrown into the sea to 
will its favour. Social disputes are settled by the opinion of the 
majority of the men at a meeting under the control of the Koli_pdii7. 
If the decision is not approved, an appeal lies to their chief, the sar 
or head pdtlL ^i’bis man, Bala Vagh Patil, lives in Alibag, and is 
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tlie cliicf of all Son Kolis from KolYan and Bhiwndi in Th^ua t 
Harnai in Ratnagiri. He lias great infiaence OYer his people. Hi 
grandfather^s brother Lai-patil had charge of Angria^s fleet, an 
Kanhoji. one of his ancestors, is said to have been installed in hi 
office of sar-fdtil by a wrirten grant from the Emperor of Delh 
Under former grants the favniiy is said to haYe had unlimited powe 
over the Kolis, and could even put them to death, if they behave < 
badly or broke caste rules.^ At every marriage a fee of 2s. (Re 
is paid to the sar-pdtil, and he gets a handful from every boatload o 
fish that comes ashore. The ferry steamers have^ to some ext-eiit 
interfered with the passedger traffic between Alib% and Bomha/j 
but the fishing and coasting trades still yield a good return. Som- 
of the Kolis have taken to labour and others to tillage, but, as 3 
body, they are not badly offi. Some send their boys to school;, anc 
one or two have risen to be clerks and village accountants. 

Of Labourers there were ten classes with a strength of 76 7< 
(males 4016, females 3660) or 2T2 per cent of the Hindu population 
Of these 5982 (males 3146, femdes 2836) were Bhandaris ; lO' 
(males 54, females 53) Ghisadis ; 25 (males 15, females 10) wer< 
Kahils; 1124 (males 554, females 570) Kalans ; 8 (males 7, female li 
Kamathis; 85 (males 48, females 37) Khatiks ; 167 (males 118 
females 49) Pardesliis ; 6 (males 4, females 2) Ramoshis > 0< 

(males 41, females 49) Sarekaris; and 82 (males 41, females 41 
Bhindes. 

BnAismiRis, or palm-juice drawers, are found in most sea-coas 
villages. The (1879) recent rise in the palm-tree cess has reduces 
many to be day-labourers. Ghisadis are returned as numbering 
107 souls and as found in Eolia and Mahad only. They speal 
Marathi, are hardworking, but dirty in their habits and intemperate 
They are wandering blacksmiths and tinkers. They eat fish. axi< 
flesh and drink liquor. The men wear a waistcloth, jacket, and 
and occasionally a turban, and the women the common Maratha rol>> 
and bodice. They are Hindus, worshipping the ordinary Hindu g'c^l 
and keeping the regular fasts and feasts. They have no headmei 
and settle social disputes at meetings of the men of the caste. Thai 
wives and children help by blowing the bellows and gathering piece 
of old iron. They are a poor class. Kalals or distillers are 
only in Pen. They look and speak like middle class Mardthds, a3a< 
their dress and houses are better than those of Kunbis. They disti 
and sell liquor, and some are husbandmen. Their staple food i 
rice, pulse, and fish, and they may eat most animal food except "bee 
and pork. They allow widow marriage and bum their dead. ^ 
committee of castemen settle social disputes. They are fairly ofi 
but have to borrow to meet wedding and other special charges. Mos 
of them can read and write Marathi and send their boys to scLoo] 
K amathis are returned as numbering eight souls and as found in Roi 


^ The only deed wHch the sar row has, was granted by IbrAhim Acli 
Sh4h 11. of Bijapur in 1606w It exempts Darvesh pdtU, and porti 

from forced lalKwir. 
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only. Kalans are returned as numbering 1124 souls and as found 
in Alibag, Mangaon, and Pen. They are hardworking and sober, 
but dirty in their habits. -They wei^ formerly palm- juice drawers, 
distillers and liquor-sellers, but most of them serve as day-labourers 
and field workers. They live in thatched huts, and eat fish, flesh, 
and drink liquor. They dress like llarathas and worship the oi'dinary 
Hindu gods, but their chief gods are Bhairoba and Khandoba. They 
have a headman who decides their social disputes. They send their 
boys to school and are poor. Khatiks, or butchers, of Deccan origin 
are found in small numbers in most parts of the district. Their 
look, speech, dress, and customs are those of low-class Deccan 
Marathas. They kill sheep and goats and sell their flesh. They are 
careless and unthrifty and generally in debt. They allow widow 
marriage and employ Brahmans as their priests. Social disputes 
are settled by a meeting of the men of the caste. They do not send 
their boys to school and are a falling class. Pakbeshis are found over 
the whole district. They come in increasing numbers since travelling 
has been made so easy. They speak Hindiisiani sometimes wuth a 
mixture of Marathi. They take service either with Government or 
with private persons as messengers and watchmen. Very few of them 
are married. They generally keep Maratha or Kunbi women. Some 
settle in the district, and others desert their wives and families and 
go back to their native country. They are great eaters, generally 
eating once a day in the afternoon, their staple food being wheat flour, 
pulse, and butter. They seldom use rice. They are hot-tempered, 
l 3 ixt faithful, thrifty, and obedient. ^Most of them save. Ramoshis are 
occasionally found as private watchmen. They generally come from 
Satilra. Their food, dress, and customs are those of low-class Marathas. 
SArekaris or palm -juice drawers are returned from Mangaon and 
Maliad. They have become labourers as their craft has declined, 
owing to the recent rise in the palm-tree cess. Shindes are the 
offspring of the female slaves, who in former times w'ere kept in all 
rich Maratha families. The caste has always been and still is 
recruited from the illegitimate children of upper class Hindus. 
Their look, speech, food, dress, and customs are those of better 
class Marathas. Pure Marathas and respectable Kunbis look down 
on them. But as a class they are intelligent and well-to-do, 
earning their living as husbandmen and Government servants. 
They send their boys to school. 

Of Unsettled Tribes, there five were with a strength of 
14,814 (inalos 7528, females 728b) or 4T0 per cent of the Hindu 
population. Of these 10 (males 7, females 3) were Bhils ; 10,292 
(males 5100, females 5192) Kathkaris ^ 3629 (males 1916, females 
1713) Tlulkurs; 232 (males 106, females 126) Vadars 3 and 651 
(males 309, females 252) Vanjaris. 

Bhils are returned as numbering ten and as found in Mahad 
and Pen. Kathkaeis are cultivators, labourers, and firewood 
sellers. Their women are hardworkers and help theun by hawking 
headloads of firewood. Kathkaris, as a rule, are much darker and 
slimmer than the other forest tribes. Their w'omon are tall and 
slim, singularly dirty and unkempt, and the children can always 
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l 3 G laiown by tbeir ganiju piuclicd look. In opoaking to one 
anotlie-’ they uso a. patois^ wliicli on examination proves to ])o 
slightly disg'uiscd '-lardthi. They liavo no pemiliar langaiage and 
show no signs of ever having laid one. They rank among the very 
lowest tribes, their touch being tlionglit to defile. Tbeir huts arc 
of mud-daubed /obaamvith r peaked roof thatched with palm leaves. 
Poor as the hut is, there is generally a separate cook-room. 
As a rule the only furniture is a few camtlicn pots and pans^ several 
liens and dogs, a few fishing traps, perhaps a bow and arrows, and 
a couple of stones for crusliing /.a/sa/ seed. They cat eveiy sort of • 
flesh except the cov/ and the brownfaeod monkey. They never 
vrork except wlien forced by want. The men generally wear a 
loincloth, ablaiikot; and some tattered cloth round their heads. Tlic 
w^’orneii -wear a robe and no bodice. Tlicy arc very ])Gor, being much 
given to drinking’, and yjassing days together without wholesome 
food. Tiiakurs are returned from the whole district. Their surnames 
Tire Vir, Moreh, Dombari, Vagh, Mohite, and Pardlii. They am a 
small sf|uat tribe, many of them especially the women clistigured 
])y swollen bellies, most of Lliein witli liard irregular features in 
some degree redeemed by^ an ]n)nost kindly expression. The men 
rdmost always shave the head except the top-knot wliicli is carefully 
grown. Th('y speak iMaintlii. They are truthful, lionest, and 
harmless. They are hardveorking, the women doing quite as much 
W’d'k as the men. They arc Imshaudincn vrorking in tlic fields 
during the hot, rainy, and early cold- weather months. At other 
^imes they find stray jobs, gather firewood for sale, and wild 
fruits and roots for tlieir owni eating. They live in huts of wattle 
and daub witli roofs of palm-leaves. Near their houses, if tliere 
is an open space and w’uter, they grow vegotahles. They have a few 
metal cooking pots, some nct^, a how, arrows, and peih.aps a 
musical instrument with one string, liokn. Their food is such 
coarse grain as vari and nuchi)}, wild vegetahlos, and roots. Tluy 
•are very particular about their drinking water, always choo.sing 
a spring or a good well, and taking great ]viins to keep the water 
pure. Though sober they drink freely on grand occasions, such 
as marriages and caste meetings. The men w’oar a, loincloth,' and 
occasionally a waistclotli, a lilaiikct, and a piece of cloth tied 
round tlio bead. The w’onieii wear a roljo veiy tightly wound 
round the waist so as to leave almost tli-c whole leg bare. The 
end of tbo robe is always tucked in at the waist and never drawn 
over the head. The only covering; of the upper part of the body is 
a very scanty hodiee and a heavy necklacL^ of several rounds of 
white and blue glass Ijoads. Tlie Tnakurs have a strong belief in 
syurits, and arc great worsl uppers of Mirva, and are ctfton possessed 
by Vcighya. They , are yioor but better off than the Kallikaris, 
AkviuKS as returned ns numbering 2;>2 and as found over tlie wliole 
district, except Mahad. 'Jdieir homo tongue is Telugu, hut with 
others they speak IMavatlii. They are rude, iutenqierato, and 
unsettled in th<-ir habits, gathering wherever a hiiilcling is going on. 
They are quarrymeii and make grind-stones, hand-rnilis, and rolling 
pins. They dig wells and ponds, and trade in and carry salt and 
grain. They live in huts of mats and sticks, and eat almost any 
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tiling. They aro very poor, Ii^7ing from hand to nioutli. Vanjaris^ 
also called' .hanians, arc fouiicl over the vvholo district \viih droves 
of pack-hill locks. They ccuio during tlio fair scos.oii from the 
Deccan to the towns and ports of Kokiljc.^ bringing grain and 
taking salt. They speak a liroken Marathi and are a liardworking 
people. Their staple food is rice^ varij naclnii^ and fish. They are 
fairly off. 

Of Depressed Classesthere were threo v/ith asti^engtli of 31,370 
(males 17,0975 females 17,779). Of these 20 (males lo, females 11) 
were Bhaiigis ; 31,477 (males 10, SOS, females 17,570) Mhars yand 
370 -(males 18 1, females ISO) Mangs, Bhangis are found in the 
municipal towns of Alibdg, l Au, Eoha, and Maluid. ' They have been 
brought into the district since the establishmont of municipalities 
to act as scavengers. They arc woll-paid and in easy circumstances. 
Mhars are returned as found over the whole district. They claim 
to bo village servants, and in many villages are authorities in the 
matter of boundaries, carry Government treasure, escort travellers, 
and dispose of the carcasses of dead animals. They get small grants 
of grain from the villagers. But their position a.s village servants 
is not well established, the grants from tlie villagers being small, 
and, except in a few cases, not supplemented by any Government 
allowance. A considerable number find employment in the Bombay 
army. They arc on the whole a poor people. Mangs are found 
in small numbers over the whole district. Tlioy hold the lowest 
position among Hindus, and us a class arc poor. 

Of Beggars there wore eleven classes with a strength of 3232 
(males 1072, females 1500) or 0*S9 per cent of the Hindu 
population. Of those 10 (males 5, females 5) were Bharadis i 
3 (all males) Clutrakathis ; 271 (males 172, females 90) Gondhlis; 
11 (males 7, females 7) Gopals ; 1151 (males 503, females 50 1) 
Gostivis ^ 23 (males 12, females 11) llolarsj 1375 (males 093, 
females 082) Jangams; 3 (males 2, female 1) Jogis ; 237 (males 105, 
females 132)' Josliis ; 133 (males 72, females 01) Koliiatis ,* and 
9 (males 8, female 1 ) Punguls. 

Biiauadis wander about the district like O'ogis. They speak 
good Marathi and wear long dirty clotbe.s, and beg, chanting songs 
in honour of Ambubai or Sapta-Shringi, and dance with lighted 
torches in their hands. They are a falling class. CiiXTUAKATiris or 
picture-showers, come occasionally from the Deccan, begging from 
door to door, offering to show two or three dozen paintings of 
the ten incarnations of Vishnu. In speecllf^ food, and dress, they 
do not dilfer from low class Marathas. Gondhlis are returned as 
found over the whole district. They beg in the name of the goddess 
Bhavani. Gopals come like the Chitrakathis from the Deccan, 
They arc honoured as priests by the Mliars. They sing and dance, 
begging from door to door. In speech, dress, and diet, they do not 
dilfer from low class Marathas. GoSxVvis are returned as found over 
the whole district. Their numbers seem to be declming, Holars, 
who are j\Iangs in the Deccan an4 Mhars in the Southern Maratha 
Country, are beggars who come from the Deccan and dance with a 
stick ornamented with peacock^s feathers and hung with bells. They 
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speak a broken Maratbi. Except that they eat beef^ they do not 
differ in food or in dress from low class Marathas. Jangams are 
returned as numbering 1375 and as found over the whole district. 
They have no subdivisions^ and their surnames are Ganchari, 
Kedari, Mahabin, Ubhale, Devark, Mhaskar, Padhaveh, and 
Mah^.gunde. They came into the district from Shinganpur and 
Shambhu Mah^tdev in the Satara district and the Karndtik. Both 
men and women look like Marathas and Gosdvis. Their children 
are named by some one among them who is considered learned. 
They beg, act as ministrants to village gods, and cultivate. 
They are in a wretched state, and there is no likelihood of their 
improving. JoGis or Yogis come from the Deccan and wander 
about the district. Some speak Hindustani and some Mardthi. A 
few belong to the slit-ear or Kanphate sect, who wear large round 
pieces of w’ood or ivory in their ears. The rest are either prophets, 
telling what is going to happen, or they are showmen carrying about 
misformed bullocks and other animals. Their staple food is millet and 
pulse, but they have *no objection to fish or any animal food, except 
beef and pork. They live either in rest-houses or under cloth canopies, 
which they take with them. Most of them v/orship Shiv. They 
bury their dead. JosHis, or astrologers, also known as Kudbude 
or drum-beating astrologers, are a class of Mardtba beggars. They 
occasionally come to the district from Ratnagiri. Some of them know 
how to read and write Marathi, foretell events by. a reference to the 
Marathi calendar, and tell fortunes from lines on the hand. In speech, 
duress, and food, they do not differ from low-class Marathas. Kolhatis, 
who wander in small bands over the district in the fair months, arc 
tumljlers, and them women prostitutes, Panguls are Deccan Kunbi 
beggars, who wander through the streets early in the morning, shout- 
ing the names of Hindu gods. Some dance and sing from door to 
door, calling on Vithoba, They wear long ragged coats and white 
turbans, and in language and food do not differ from Marathas. 

Musalma'ns, according to the 1881 census, numbered 17,891 
or 4*68 per cent of the population. They are chiefly found in the 
towns of Alibag, Pen, lloba, Mangaon, aiid Mahad. 

They include four main classes : Konkanis or Jamatis, Daldis^ or 
fishers, Deccanis, and Gujaratis. As in Ratnagiri, the Konkanis 
and Daldis claim to be partly descended from Arab and Persian 
settlers, some who fled from Kufa in the Euphrates valley, about 
the year 700 (a.h. 82), to escape the cruelties of the fierce governor 
Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf, and others who came as traders and adventurers. 
Early in the tenth centuryj, Arab and Persian Musalmans were 
settled in largo numbers in Chaul, where they had mosques and 
a governor of their own who decided their disputes.^ The first 
settlers were probably Recruited by bands of refugees from tlie 
oppression of the Karmatians (a.b. 923-926) and of Halaku the 
Tdrtdr (a.d. 1258), by Persian and Arab traders, and by foreign 


^ Other Musalmdns pumdngly derive this word from ddl dena, put away, aa if 
outcaste. Molcsworth’s explanation from ddlad, fishing is, no doubt, correct, 

3 Mas’udi (013), Prairies d’Or, II. 86. 
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ixierconarios wlio flocked to Ckaul as the chiet seaport of the 
Ahmadnagar kingdom (1490 -IGdG). 

As Musalmaii power ^yas never thoroughly established in Kolaba, 
and, as there is no record of any attempt on the part of the 
Ahmadnagar kings to force the Hindus to embrace Islam, it seems 
probable that the bulk of Kolaba Musalinaiis are of part foreign 
descent. Within the last thirty years, from the increase of 
communication between the coast and the inland parts, a few .Deccan 
butchers and craftsmen have made their appoiU’ancc in the district. 
But their number is so sniJill that they hard]}- form a distinct class. 
During the same time a considerable number of Boliora, Khoja, 
and Mcinan traders have come to the district from Gujarat and 
Bombay. 

Almost all Kolaba Musalmans can s]>eak a more or less corrupt 
Hindustani. But the homo speech of the Konkauis is a dialect of 
Marathi, of the Deccanis Dcccaui Hiiulustaui with a mixture of 
Marathi, and of the Gujaratis Gujarati or Cutehi. 

Besides by the bcai'd, wdiicli almost all Musalmans wear, cither 
thin like the Konkaiiis and Jhjhorils, full like the Monians, or short 
or full like the Khojas and Deccanis, the Kolaba Musalmfms differ 
froin Kohiba Hindus by being largcr-boncd and higher featured, 
and the Bohoras, Khojas, Memans, and a few of the Konkanis, by 
being fairer skinned. 

Well-to-do Konkanis have one-storied houses of brick and mortar 
with from four to eight rooms. They seldom use tables or cliaiir, 
their furniture consisting ot a few Indian carpets, cots, quilts, and 
some low stools. The building cost of a rich maiTs house varies 
from £100 to £200 (Rs. 1000 - Rs. 2000), that of a middle class 
man from £20 to £50 (Rs. 200 - Rs. 500), and that of a poor man 
from £2 lO.s*. to £5 (Rs. 25 -Rs. 50). Houses arc seldom hired, 
as every family, whether rich or poor, tries to have a house of its 
own. 

The KonkanTs ordinary food is rice and fish, or ndchm bread 
eaten wntli fish ; meat, p?irtly because fish takes its place and 
partly because of the want of local butchers, is little used, except 
at festivals or dinner ])artios. Bohoras, Khojas, and Memans oat 
rice, pulse, and wheat o]- rice bread with vegetables oi: fish, while 
Deccanis prefer Indian niillet bread and pulse curry wdth a largo' 
seasoning of chillies. They take two meals, one in tlio morning 
the other in the evening. The daily cost of food, to a rich Musalman 
family of four or fiv'e persons, varies from Ls*. Od. to 2b\ {annas 12 - 
Re. 1); to a middle class family from 1^?. to Ls‘. Gt?, (annas 8-12) ; 
and to a poor family from Qd. to 9d, {annas 4-6). 

Public dinnei's generally consist of dalclia, that is 

boiled rice and clarified butter eaten with mutton curry, pulse, or 
vegetables. A dinner of this kind for 100 guests costs from £2 to 
£2 106‘. (Rs.20-Es. 25). These dinners arc given on occasions of 
births, marriages, and deaths. Except a few Khojas and rich 
Konkanis, no Kolaba Musalmans drink tea or coffee. Of intoxicating 
drinks and narcotics a few young Konkanis and most of the Daldis 
drink liquor^ and many Konkanis chew tobacco, and a few of the 
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poorer classes eat betel-loaves. Few IvoMba Mnsalniaus eat or 
drink opium or smoke hemp. 

Tlie man's kcad-drcss is geiieralh' a turban. The Konka^-iig ^^ear 
either a Brahman -like turban or a tall Parsi>liko hat, and ivear 

head-scarves or of silk like the head-dress of Kliojilg and 
Memans. Tlic vSliia Bohoras wear the Gujarati wdiitc closely-* 
bound oval turban ; tlie Khojas and Momans wear a Persian silk 
or embroidered hcad-scarf ; and the Dcccauis a IMaratha-lilce white 
or red loosely-wound turban, Tlie cost of a Konkan or Deccan 
Hindu -like turban varies from G-su tolO^. (Ps. o-lls. 5) if of cotton, 
and from £l to £0 (Bs.lO-Rs.oO) if of cotton with emloroi^ered 
ends. The Meman and Klioja licad-scarves of cotton witlx silver 
embroidery cost from £2 to £0 (Rs. 20 -Rs. 30). Cotton, turbans 
are used daily and silk turbans on holidays and feasts. Tlxo every 
day turban lasts for about three years, and tlio dress for 

ruoro than ten years. The house dress of rich and woll-to-do 
Koiikaiiis, Plliojas^ Bolioras, and Momans is a skull cap, shirt 

falling- to t]\e knees, a waistcoat, and a pair of trousers. On g'oing 
out they add a long* coat. The poor try to g’ct a new .suit f oi‘ 0.9. or 
S6-. (Rs. 3 - Rs. 1) on the Ramzan or Bakri-Id festivals^ wliicli lasts 
for 3 . year. Dcccauis vrear a tight-fitting jacket and a paii* of tight 
trousers, or a w-aistcloth. On going out they add a long co;it and a 
tniban. Konknnis and Dcccanis wear country-mado hig'li-lieeled 
slippers, and Bohoras, Kliojas, and IMemans wear high-hcoleci Qujardt 
slioes. Tlie price of shoe.s of all kinds ranges between to 4^* 

fRo. l-Rs.2). A rich 2\Iusalman''s wardrobe is worth froiia J^IOto 
£20 (Rs.lGO -Rs. 200), a middle class man’s stock of clotlies from 
£3 to £G (Rs.30-Rs. GO), and a poor man’s from £1 to £1 IO 5 . 
(Rs. lO-Rs. 15). A rich Musalman spends from £1 to £1 (Hs. 10« 

Rs. 15) a year on his clotlies, a middle class man from 1 to £1 

(Rs. G-Rs. 10), and a poor man from 4s. to (js. (Rs. 2 - Rs. 3) . 

[Most v/omen, except Boliora Khoja and Meman w-oiixem, w^ear 
the Hindu robe aiid short-sleeved bodice, covering the lonek and 
fastened in a knot in front. Boliora vromcn wear the Gujanjit i dress, 
the short liead -scarf, the gown or petticoat, and the slioi't -sleeved 
backless bi*diee, huichli or anrjia. Khoja and ^lemaii, vvonien 
wear a large shirt falling- to tlie knees, loose tixiuscrs ratiior tight 
at the ankles, and a head-scari or odna. 

Except Boliora Kiioja and Meman women, wdio ii.sc silk:, mosu 
iMusalrcdn women who wear the Ilindii robe and bodice, use cotton, 
^)r, in die case of rich Konkaiii women, silk rubes wifli silver Herders 
for cereiuonies and festivals. A cotton robe costs from to 1 

(Rs. 2 - Rs. 5), a cotton and silk ro ])0 frum £1 to £2 (Rs. 10- 
iis. 20), and a silk robe v/itli a silver border from lolo £10 (Hs. 50- 
Rs. lOo). A pair of cotton robes genertiliy la.'^rs from six to twelve 
months, but a silk robe v/itli silver borelcrs, which is genox'ully the 
bride’s outfit, lasts a lifetime. 

Except Boliora wotneu who vfear G ujarati slippers, no iii madari 

w'onian wears shoe.?. A few ricli Konkaiiis are tlie only jM ii:sa]niaii 
■women who do not appear in public. Pdek Konkani women uiietinies 
go out at night to pay visits, drawing a white sheet over their 
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lieads^ wliicli coYcrs tlie body except tlie face and feet^ and 
Boiiora women wear a large dark cloak, tkat entirely shrouds 
tlicir figure, with gauze openings in front of the eyes. Other women 
v/car tliG same dress out-oi-doorSj which they wear in the house. The 
coloui’ is red 3 ''g 11 ow or orange, and white among Ivonkani widows. 
The wardrobe of a rich Konkani Boliora or Mem an woman is 
worth from £20 to £50 (Rs. 200-Rs. 500) ; of a middle class woman 
from £8 to £12 (Rs. 80- Rs. 120) ; and of a poor woman from £3 to 
£5 (Rs.30-Rs.50). 

Bohoras, Khojas^ MemanS; and some rich Konkanis are fond of 
dressing their children in gay clothes. Their boys wear silk or 
einbToiderccl skub caps of Bombay make, silk or chintz trousers, a 
shirt and a w'air^tcoat, and Konkani girls wear the Hindu robe and 
bodice, and Bobova, Khoja, and IMeman girls -wear the same di'ess as 
their mothers. Their ornaments are a large golden ring or luhisUy 
worn round the neck, and a pair oi l:adiljj or gold or silver bracelets. 
Some oi* these ornaments are presents from grand-parents and near 
relations on Ijirth and other ceremonies. Poor Musalmans generally 
allow their cliildTon to run about wuthout clothes till they are seven 
or eight years old. Except gold or silver finger rings, no men 
wear ornaments. Boliora, Khoja, and Meman women always 
wear gold necklaces and bracelets. Theur only silver ornament 
is an anklet for which gold is never used. The other classes 
have no objection to silver anl.lets, bracelets^ and even necklaces. 
Among the Konkanis and Dcccanis, no married 'woman is 
“witiioiit a fjahar or necklace of gold and glass beads, which is 
first worn on the ■wedding night and is never taken off so long 
as the husband is alive. Besides this necklace almost all women 
begin married life with a good store of ernaments. Their parents 
give them at least one nose-ring', a set of gold earrings, and silver 
finger-rings ; and their husbands are bound to invest in ornaments 
as much money as the dowry, which is generally £12 14s. (Rs. 127), 
Even in poor families women are careful to keep their marriage 
ornaments, but they arc sometimes forced to part with them in 
times of dear food or of scanty work. Roughly a Bohora, Khoja^, 
Meman, or rich Konkani woman’s ornaments vary in value from 
. £100 to £200 (Rs. 1000- Rs. 2000) ; a middle class -ummaffs from 
£20 to £30 f Rs.200-Rs. 300) ; and a poor woman’s from £2 to £5 
(R.s. 20 -Rs. 50). 

Except the Khojas, Bohords, and Memans who are traders, 
making from £100 to £200 (Rs. 1000-Rs. 2000) ii year, most rich 
jMu.salmans arc landholders. A fev' Deccan craitsmen, brdchers, 
dyers, nurl hardware sellers, too few to form distinct cla^:?sGS, earn 
from £5 to £10 (Rs. 50 -Rs. lOo). The poor are either constables, 
messen.gers, husbandmen, servants, or labourers. 

Alnu'^st all tniders, shopkeepers, and craftsmen rest on the 
Ramzan and Bakri-Id festivals, and on the last two days of the 
Muliarram. Khojas and Bolioras, in addition to the regular holidays, 
rest fo.r a day if they hear of the death of one of their leading men, 
or ot their high priest. 

As a class the Alibag Musalmans are orderly, contented, and 
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.fairly hardworking. The Bohoras, Khojas, and Memans are noted 
for their neat tidy and sober habits, and the Konkanis and Deccanis 
for their vigour and shrewdness. 

Except the Bohoras, Khojas, Memans, and a few rich Konkani 
landlords and traders, who can meet their marriage and other 
special expenses and save, the majority of Kolaba Musalmans, 
through fondness for show and good living and from want of 
forethought, are generally driven to seek the moneylender^s aid to 
meet their marriage and special expenses. Hence many landholders 
have lost their lands, either by mortgage or sale. The rest of the 
poor classes live almost from hand to mouth, and are sometimes 
forced, through the pressure of their creditors, to leave tho district 
in search of employment. 

In matters of marriage each class of Musalmans forms a separate 
community. A Konkani will not give his daughter to a Deccani 
or other Musalm^n, nor will a Bohora, Khoja, or Meman take a 
wife except from the women of his own class. The local Musalmans* 
have no special laws or organization, but in caste disputes or family 
quarrels their judge, or hizi, is chosen as arbitrator, and settles the 
case with the help of some leading laymen. Any one who neglects the 
ImzVs decision is fined from 2^. 6d. to 5^. (Rs. TJ-Rs. 2|), and this 
fine is added to the mosque fund to meet lighting and other charges. 
Kolaba Musalmans do not acknowledge any single Imzi as their 
religious head ; there are several huis, each of whom has separate 
authority over his own congregation. The Shia communities have 
no local religious head. They occasionally go to Bombay to have 
disputes settled by the vmJcJii if they are Khojas, or by the deputy 
Mulla if they are Daudi Bohoras. 

Kolaba Musalmans as a body are fairly religious. A few of the 
most devout go to the mosque for the five daily prayers ; the less 
pious content themselves with attending the mosque on Fridays; 
and, even the most careless, are present at the special Ramzan 
and Bakri-Id services. Though some of their social observances are 
more or loss Hindu in spirit, Konkani Musalmans seldom worship 
or pay vows to Hindu gods. Except the Bohonts and Khojas who 
arc of the Shia faith, all Kolaba Musalmans are Sunnis, the 
Konkanis belonging to the Shafai school, and the Deccanis and 
Memans to the Hanafi, school.^ The Shias include the two branches 
of Kazarians and Mustalians of the Ismdili sect.^ Tho chief 
representatives of the Mustalian faith are the Bohord^s, the followers 
of the Mulla Saheh of Surat. Though keen sectarians, hating and 
hated by the regular Sunnis and other Musalmans not of the 
Mustalian sect, their reverence for Ali and for their high priest. 


* The Sunnis, otherwise called the Sunat Jamdt, the largest sect of Musalrnd,n»» 
follow the tenets of the four Imdms or teachers, ShAfai, Abu Hanifa, Malik, and 
Hamhal. The ShMais are most common in Arabia and on the Konkan and Malabdr 
coasts, the Hanafis are the largest sect s];)read all over the world, and the Maliks and 
Hainbalis arc small bodies solely found in Arabia. These schools differ only in the 
form of certain prayers. Their creed is th j same. 

“ The origin of the names Ismdilian and Mustillian is given in the Thana Statistical 
Account, Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. 22S. 
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seems to be jfurther removed from adoration than is tbe case 
among tbe Kbojas, -wbo belong to tbe Nazarian class. They 
seem to follow the oidiaary rules of right and wrong, punishing 
drunkenness, adultery, and other acts generally held disgraceful. 
Bohor^ and Khojas do not attend the Sunni mosques, nor have 
they any meeting place of their own in the district. They pray 
in their houses, and many of them come to Bombay during the 
Muharram. 

The Shids of the Hazarian branch are the followers of His Highness 
Aga Ali Sha, the son of His Highness the late Aga Khdn. They 
believe in the divinity of Ali and adopt the mystic half-Hindu faith, 
that Ali was the tenth incarnation of Vishnu, and that the head of 
Aga Ali Sha^s house is Airs representative. They have no local 
religious head, nor any special place of worship. They go to 
Bombay to be married, by their priest or mtilchi, a deputy of Aga 
Ali Shdh. Except that their women practise Hindu rights at 
pregnancy and birth, their customs do not greatly differ from 
those of Sunnis or of Mustalian Shias. 

The religious officers of the KoMba MusalmAus are the kdzi or 
marriage registrar, the mulla or priest, and the mujdvar or beadle. 

The Mzi, who under Musalmdn rules was a civil and criminal 
judge, is now only a marriage registrar and preacher. Some Icdzis 
hold grants of land. As in other parts of the Konkan, though only 
one of them holds the post, all members of the K^i^s family 
add the word Jcdzi to their names as a surname. A few can read 
and understand the Kuran, but many can only repeat the marriage 
service. Their fee for a marriage is generally 5^. (Rs. 2|), but rich 
families give them presents of shawls and head-scarves. 

Although rfc is not necessarily hereditary, the post of mulla passes 
from father to son if the son is fit to hold it. A mullahs duties are 
to read the burial service and certain funeral services on the first, 
third, tenth, thirtieth, and fortieth days after a death. He also leads 
daily prayers in the mosque as pesh imam, and sometimes reads 
sermons on special occasionr. For a funeral service he is paid from 
Is. 3d. to 2s. 6d. (annas 10 -Rs. IJ), and for serving the mosque he 
gets from £I to £2 (Rs. 10 -Es. 20) a year from the mosque fund. 

The mujdvar or beadle, is the lowest religious office-bearer. Most 
beadles are of humble origin and sometimes serve a shrine for 
many generations. Their chief duties are to look after the shrine 
and receive offerings. They live either on charity or by tillage. 

Of Musalmdn religious beggars, or fakirs, a few are Konkani 
Musalm^us, and some come from the Deccan. They are not 
permanent settlers and do not form a community. The few Konkani 
beggars have wives and children, and therefore belong to the 
hdshara or law-abiding class. They live by begging and ^ms. 

Of places of worship, besides the mosques, which are few and 
supported.by private contributions, there are a few idgdhs or special 
prayer-places outside the towns, which were built during the time of 
Musalm^u rule. Since the fall of Musalm^u power, the practice of 
holding special prayers at idgdhs has declined, and the holiday 
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sermons are now road in the mosques. The local Shia communities 
have no separate places of worship. They pray at their own houses 
and never join the local Musalmans in their mosques. 

There are three leading Musalmdn fairs, one at Pen and two at 
Alibag\ The Pen fair is held in honour of Shah Badr-nd“din on. the 
15th of PaiLsh Shudh (December- January). It lasts for five days and 
is attended by thousands of people from Bombay and the country 
round. The two Alibag"’ fairs are held in honour of Pir Sidi Sat 
Gazi and of Pir Ali Shah. The Sidi saint/ as his name shows, is 
believed to have been ten and a half feet high. He is said to have 
fallen in a battle with the Hindus. After the victory half of the 
revenue of the village of Pedamblo was allotted for the use of his 
shrine, and is still enjoyed by the Habshis of Jaiijira. Saint Ali 
Shah, in whose honour the other Alib^g fair is held, is said to be 
the first Musalman who came to the plaeoy'ahd to have given his 
name to Alibag. The shrine has a yearly endowment of £1 6^. 
(Rs, 13), and one of the saint's lineal descendants is still the 
manager of the shrine. Few Kol^ba Musalmans go on pilgrimage 
to Mecca, nor, for long, have the Sunni Musalmans tried to add to 
thoir number by converting Hindus or Shias to their faith. 

Few rich Mnsalman women appear in public. The Deccani and 
Khoja women go out in the same dress as they wear at home, but 
the Bohora women^ when they appear in public, shroud themselves 
in a dark cloak which falls from the head with a gauze opening 
in front of the eyes. Except the Bohoras and Khojas, who do not 
employ the regular Kazi at their maiTiages, almost ^il Kolaba 
Musalmdns have their marriages registered by the Kazi and 
pay his dues. Among rich Konkanis marriages are performed 
at an early age, and, for the sake of economy, there is seldom a 
betrothal If they can afford it most Musalmans try to marry 
within a month or two after betrothal. The marriage ceremonies 
last for six days. The first four days are spent in seclusion, or 
manjhaj applying turmeric to the bodies of the bride and bridegroom. 
On the fifth day comes the marriage procession and marriage 
services, and, on the sixth day, the bride is taken home by the 
bridegroom. To a rich man a son's wedding costs from £100 to £200 
(Rs. 1000- Rs. 2000) and a daughter's wedding from £70 to £100 
{Rs. 700 -Rs. 1000) ; to a middle class man a son's wedding costs from 
£30 to £50 (Rs.SOO-Rs. 500) and a daughter’s from £20 to £30 
(Rs. 200 - Rs.300) ;to a poor man a son’s wedding costs from £10to£15 
(Rs. 100 -Rs, 150) and a daughter's from £5 to £8 (Rs. 50-Rs. 80). 
Few Konkanis keep the seventh-rcionth pregnancy cerernony. On 
the sixth day after a birth, some women prepare boiled rice, fish, and 
cocoanuts in honour of the goddess Chhathi. The sacrifice, or ahiha, 
ceremony is performed by the rich on the seventh day after birth, and 
by poor and middle class families when the child is two or three years 
old. This ceremony costs a rich man from £8 to £5 (Rs.30 - Rs.50), 
a middle class man from £2 to £3 (Rs. 20 -Rs. 30), and a poor man 
£1 (Rs.lO). When a boy or girl is four years four months and four 
days old, the initiation, or bismiLa^ ceremony is performed. If the 
parents are rich they giye a dinner party, spending according to 
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ti-eir means from £5 to £8 (Rs. 50 « Rs. 80) ; if middle class or poor 
they distribute sweetmeats among friends and relations. 

A dying Musalmdn is made to listen to tb© chapter of the Kiirfo 
which tells of the glorious future of the believer. The creed and 
prayer for forgiveness are read^ and a few drops of honey or sugared 
water are dropped into the dying man^s mouth. Aftex" death the 
eyes and mouth are closed. No sooner is life gone than preparations 
are made for the burial. The body is washed, shrouded in a new 
white shroud sweet witli camphor and scents, laid on a bier, 
and carried on the shoulders of four men, with the cry Ld-illa ha 
ilia alldh^ ^ There is no god but God. . When the bearers reach the 
grave, which has meanwhile been dug by labourers, they lay the 
body with its head to the north leaning to the right side, so that 
the face turns towards Mecca or the west. Then, laying clods of 
consecrated earth close to the body, the mourners fill the grave 
repeating the verse of the Kur^n : ^ Of earth We made you, to earth 
We return you, and from earth shall raise you on the resurrection 
day,^ Then, returning to the house of mourning and tan ding at 
the door, they repeat a prayor for the soul of the dead, and all but 
near relations and friends, who stay to dine, go to their homes. On 
the morning of the third day a feast called zidrat is held. A large 
company of relations and friends meet in the mosque, and a portion 
of the Kuran is read, ending with a prayer that the merit of the act 
may pass to the soul of the dead. Besides the third day after death, 
the tenth, twentieth, thirtieth, and fortieth days are observed either 
by giving dinner parties or distributing sweetmeats and sugared 
water, after the usual prayers for the peace of the soul of the dead. 
The death of a grown member of his family costs a rich man from 
£10 to £20 (Rs. 100 -Rs. 200), and a middle class or poor man 
from £3 to £6 (Rs. 30 -Rs. 60). 

The Koldba Musalmdns have made little advance in education. 
A few of the rich and well-to-do men send their boys to Kazis 
or Mnllas to gain some knowledge of the Kurdn, and about ten per 
cent of the whole send their boys to Mardthi schools ; but none 
teach their boys English. No KoMba Musalm^n has risen in 
Government service, beyond the rank of forest inspector or chief 
constable. 

JamItis, or members of the community, as the leading branch of 
Konkan Mnsalmans are called, are chiefly Shaikhs, though there are 
one or two Syeds, such as the Madnis from Madina and the Idims^ 
from Hadramant. Some families call themselves Kh^ns, but it seems 
probable that they are not of Afghan descent, but are the representa- 
tives of successful soldiers who won the title of Kidn. As a rule 
Konkanis do not prefix Shaikh to their names, but add a surname 
taken either from their calling as Khot K^zi, or Ohoghle, or from 
their dwelling place as Pamorlkar . and Tungekar. Theii* women 
add Bibi to their names. Their home speech is Konkani Marathi, 
with a slightly peculiar pronunciation and a mixture of Urdu, 
Persian, and Arab words.^ The men are tall, thin, brown-skinned. 
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and with high feiitnres that often hear a notalle trace of Arab 
blood. As a rule the men shave the head, but some young men 
and almost all boys wear a forelock, tdlu, a little above the forehead. 
The beard is generally short and somewhat scanty. Some of 
the rich and well-to-do wear a Maratlia-Brahman, others a 
Parsi, and others an Arab head-dress. All ^vear a Hindu coat, 
along shirt failing to the knees, and loose trousers,, or in-doors 
a waistcloth. The poor Avear a skull cap, a jacket, and a 
waistcloth, or a kerchief passed through^ a string and wrapt round 
the loins. The v/omen, who are generally short, delicate, fair, 
and well -featured, wear a Maratha robe, a short-sleeved bodice 
covering the. back and tied in a knot in front, and a chintz petticoat, 
worn under the robe which also serves them as a night dress. 
They do not use shoes or slippers. On gping out, upper class 
women wrap themselves from head to foot in a long white sheet 
showing only the face, but poor women have no special outdoor 
dress. The rich and well-to-do dress their boys either in plain or 
embroidered skull caps, a muslin or chintz jacket, and tight trousers. 
Their ornaments are gold or silver wristlets and silver anklets. The 
poor ^Year a piece of cloth tied round their loins. All Musalman girls 
Avoar the Maratha robe and bodice, with such women’s ornaments 
as their parents can afford. Both men and wa)mcn are neat and 
clean in their lialhts. Tlio w'oincn, though honest and hardworking, 
add nothing to the family income. The men are hospitable, hard- 
w^orking and sober, but, as a class, haughty, proud, and hot- 
tempered, Tliougli thrifty in every day life, tlieir fondness for 
show and good living often brings them into money difficulties. 
Some arc landholders, holding estates granted them as Kazis or as 
preachers, and others have villag('s isdu'cli they originally took in 
farm. Others trade with Bombay in rice and timber, and some 
in salt, others hold posts as forest ins])ectors and police chief 
constables. The majority of the poorer families w'ork as husbandmen 
and field labourers. In religion all arc Sunnis of the Sliafai school, 
but few are religious or carefal to say their prayers. Though almost 
all the towns and larger villages have old inos([ues, most of them are 
in bad i*epair. In towns the luosipies are ke])t in repair by private 
subscriptions a.Md lines. To manage the inos(jue every towui or village 
has, besides the Kazis, some mufi'irdlis or wa,r(leus and treasurers, who 
kee]) the accounts and manage the iuos(jue. Social disjmtes arc settled 
by calling meetings of tlie community a.nd acting in accordance 
wdtli the \'otc of the inajority. bines are levied on any one wlio 
breaks tile K-azi’s decisions. He.sidcs daily prayers, a service is held 
on special occasions and 'festivals, wlicn they sing liyinns and 
psalin.s in praise of God and of the Projditd, going on till near 
midnight. Before breaking up th(‘y hand round Mowers and rose- 
water, and take tea, coflcui, or milk. The cost of tliese services is 
generally met by subscriptions and sometimes from the mos([ne fund. 
No ^vomcn attend these meetings. Konkanis generally marry among 
relations and in their own community. It is thought degrading to 
marry with any other class of Mnsalmans. As a rule hoys are married 
at from eighteen to twenty, and girls at from eleven to fourteen. 
Though there is no religious objection to the practice, the higher 
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families disapprove of widow marriage. A married woman may be 
known by her l)lai*keii€d teeth and licr live or so veil stringed 
necklace of glass and gold, beads ; a widow is known by her white 
robes. Their staple food is rice or ndcliui. bread, and lish. On 
account of its dearness animal food is little vis-tHl. Tlioir chief 
drink is watei% but rich families and those that have spent some 
years in Bombay drink tea with sugar but without milk. Tlioy use 
no narcotics except chewing and smoking tobacco^ and, like the 
Daldis, many of the lower class drink li(pior. klxcopt enough 
Arabic to recite parts of the Kiiran, they take little interest iu 
teaching their children. Of Into years som-e of the riclior families 
have begun to send their boys to Bombay to 1-earn English. 

Daldis, or fishermen, from ddbul fishing, claim the same origin 
as the regular Konkanis. ''riiongh they visit amd ina.y be seen in 
Kolaba villages, most if not all belong to ITahsiin. Like Konkani 
Musalmans they arc tall or middle-sized, thin, and hrown-ski lined. 
The men shave the head, sometimes leaving a forelock.' They wear 
the beard either short or full, and dress in a skull-en-ji or a piece of 
cloth loosely wound round tlie head, a shirt, a tight fitting jacket, and 
a waistcloth. Some villagers wear only a skull-cap and a waist- 
coat, and tic a kerchief round the loins, passing it through a string. 
The women are tall or middle-sized, thin, brown-skinned, and 
with regular features. They wear the Marathi robe, a bodice, 
and a chintz petticoat under the robe, which serves as anight 
dress. They have no special outdoor dress, except that some 
families put on a long wdutc sheet. Excerpt the women of rich 
families they appear in public^ but do not ad(l to the family income. 
Botli men and w'omeu arc rather dirty and untidy. They speak a 
Marathi much like that used by the Jaiiuitis. Idio Ddldis are not 
now fishers, but husbandmen, seamen, servants, and constables. 
They arc hardworking, but, l>eing fond of licpior, are seldom well- 
to-do or able to save. They form a distinct community and marry 
only among themselv-es, or with other poor Konkani families. 
Their manners and customs do not differ from those of Jamatis, 
and, ■ like them, they settle their disputes by holding meetings, 
presided over by the Ivazi and Mnlhi. They arc Suuuii^ of the 
Shafai school, but few of tliem are religious or careful to say their 
prayers. They do not send their boys to school, and, on the wliolo, 
are rather a declining class. 

Besides Konkanis and Daldis, w^ho form the chief part of the 
Kolaba Musalman population, there are three special commiiuities, 
Gujanlt and Cutch ]3ohoras, Khojiis, and Mcmans, ail of whom 
are traders lately come from Bombay. 

Botioras of the Daudi, or Mulla Saheb, sect are found in 
small numbers in some of the largo towns. They speak Gujarati 
among themselves, and Marathi or Hindustani with others. The 
men are tall or of middle height, thin, and cither light-skinned or 
brown. They shave the head, wear the beard loi^g and full, and 
dress in a white turban, or a skull cap if in-doors, 'a coat, a shirt, a 
waistcoat, and a pair of loose trousers. The women, who are 
either tall or of middle height, delicate, and fair with reguhu’ 
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features, dress i‘n a petticoat of two or three yards of chintz or sillc, 
a backless bodicO; and a scarf of three or four yards of fine 
muslin or silk to coyer the upper part of the body. On going out 
they put on a large cloak which covers them from head to foot, 
leaving small gauze openings for the eyes. Though honest and 
hardworking, they do not add to the family income. Both -men 
and women are neat and clean in their liabits. Bohoras deal in 
hardware and miscellaneous articles, such as iron vessels, tin-pots, 
lanterns, mirrors, thread, pins, hemp and cotton ropes, string, and 
paper. They <are haixkvorking* and sober, and are said to be very 
tlirifty and w^ell-to-do. They get their stock from their agents in 
Bombay. They are not permanent settlers, and go to Gujarat 
every third or fourth year. They marry among themselves only, 
bringing waves either from Bombay or Guiarat. They form a 
separate community, and, as far as possible, do not mix with other 
Musalmaus. They are Shias in faith belonging to the Miistalian 
branch of the Isinaili sect, and are known as Daudi Bohoras from 
the name of a Mulla W’-bose succession was disputed. Tjieir high 
priest is the Mulla Saheb of Surat to w'hom tlicy send yearly dues 
through his deputy at Bombay. They teach their boys as much 
Gujarati as is waanted for keeping accounts, but no English, nor do 
they taka to any calling but trade. 

Kuojas, properly Kh-wuja meaning a teacher, a merchant, or a 
bard, are found in small numbers in some of the largo towns. They 
are settlers from Cutch and Gujarat, and are said t<) be descended 
partly from Hindu couverts aud partly from Persian immigrants. 
Thc.j speak Cutchi among thomselves and Hindustani or Marathi 
with others. Tlie men are tali or of middle height, strong, and 
fair. They shave the bead, wear the beard short or shave it, and 
dress in a skull cap ora head-scarf, a long coat, a sliirt, a waistcoat, 
•and loose trousers. 'Idio women, wdio like tlie men arc tall or of 
middle height, are rather inclined to fatness, fair, and wadl-featurod. 
They w^oar a long silken shirt falling almost to the ankles, a scarf of 
one or two yards of silk thrown over the head, aud a pair of loose 
trousers rather tight at tlie ankles, dhey liavo no special outdoor 
dress, aud appear iii public and help the men in their w^ork. Both 
men and women arc neat aud edeau. Khojas are traders, chietiy in 
fuel, groceries, liardVvaro, iiarched g'raiu,aiid ])ioce goods. A few of 
them act as raoneyleiulers, in spite of tlie rule against taking interest. 
They arc said to he liardNvorking, thrifty, and sober, aud generally 
rvoll-to-do. Though not ])eriuaiient settlors, some have stayed for 
upwards of tliirty years in Kolaba, retiirniug now mid then to 
Gnja.rat or Cutch for a year or two. d'lioy marry among themselves, 
finding wives in l)om])ay or Cutch. Tiieir manners aud customs 
Tlifier considerably from thoso of otlier Musulmans. The women 
generally ivorship Hiudu gods and consult lira, limans as to the 
meaning of omens. Tliey pa,y special respect to Mis Highness Aga 
Ali Shah of Bombay, wliois their hereditary high priest. They pay 
him yearly dues from their incomes. They do not mix with other 
Musa) mans nor obey thc'rcgiilar Kazi. In religion they are Shiils 
like ilie Bohoras, and belong to the Nazariaii subdivision of the 
Ismaili sect. They arc said to believe in the divinity of Ali and 
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of his descendants down to tlieir present leader. A favourite 
religious book among them is Sadr«ud-din’s Ten Incarnations^ 
daHiivattiTj nine of them Vishnu^s and the tenth that of the most holy 
Ali. As a class the Khojas are seldom religious or careful ‘ o say 
their prayers. They teach their children Gujarati. On the whole 
they are said to be a rising class. 

MemanSj properly momins that is believers^ are found in small 
numbers at Alibag and in one or two other towns. They are the 
descendants of Kachhia or Lohana Hindus,, who were converted in 
Sind by an Arab missionary named Yusuf-ud-din in the year 1422. 
They speak Cutchi among themselves and Marathi or Hindustani 
with others. The men are of middle height, well-made, and fair. 
They shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a silk head- 
scarf, a coat, a long shirt falling to the knee, a waistcoat, and a 
pair of loose trousers rather tight at the ankles. The women, 
who are like the men in face, wear a long silk shirt almost 
reaching the ankles, a silken scarf thrown over the head, and 
loose trousers like the men^s, rather tight at the ankles. They 
appear in public but add nothing to the family income. Both 
men and women are neat and clean in their habits. They are 
traders dealing in piece goods, groceries, and miscellaneous articles, 
and are hardworking, thrifty, sober, and well-to-do. They are not 
permanent settlers, but generally go to Gujarat or Kathiawar 
after a stay of five or six years, and return after a year or two to 
begin afresh. They form a sepai'ate community amd marry among 
themselves only, but have no special organization nor any headman, 
except the regular Kdzi. They mix with other Musalmans at 
dinner parties and religious meetings. They are Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school, and are said to be religious and careful to say their 
prayers. 14iey teach their children to read the Kuran and GnjaraH. 
hTone of them take to any calling but trade. 

Beni Isra'els are returned as numbering 2139 and as found 
over the wdiole district. Besides" as Yahudis, the Beni-Isracls arc 
known, from their commonest occupation, as Tells that is oilmen, or, 
becansG they keep Saturday as a day of rest, as Shanvdr Tclis or Satur- 
day oilmen. They belong to two classes, the white or <j07'e and the 
bha.'k or hlle. The wdiite, according to their story, are tlie descendants 
of the original immigrants, and the black of converts, or of the w^omen 
of the country. White and black Beni-Isracls, though the same in 
religion and customs, neither cat, drink, nor nia.rry together. The 
men are fairer than the middle class Hindus of Kolaba, and are 
generally above tlio middle height and strongly made. Except two 
tufts, one over each car, they shave the head and wmar moustaches and 
short beards. The wmmen are generally good-looking and fair. Like 
Hindu w^omcn they W' ear the liair tied behind the head in a knot, 
ambnda, Thougli somo\vlia,.t quarrolsome and revengeful, the Beni- 
Israeis are one of the best-behaved classes in the district, hardworking, 
hxirly sober, and well-to-do. They are chiefly husbandmen, oil- 
pressers, and soldiers, and some of them schoolmasters, hospital 
assistants, shopkeepers, and cart-drivers. As landholders, sonio 
till their lauds themselves and others let it to tenants. The Virives 
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of husbandmen and oil-pressers help their husbands,, working in 
the fields and at the oil-mill. Their home tongue is Marathi. Like 
middle class Hindus their houses are generally of one storey with 
brick or wattle and daub walls^ and thatch or tile roofs. Oihpressers 
and others who have cattle,, generally keep them in a shed separate 
from their house. They have clay and copper vessels, wooden stools, 
and stone hand-mills. The only special article is a box fixed 
to the upper part of tho right door-post. This contains a piece of 
parchment with a verse from the Old Testament, so placed that, 
from the outside, the word Almighty can be read through a hole. 
In going out and in coming in, the members of the household touch 
this box with their first two right-hand fingers and then kiss them. 
They eat rice, millet, pulse, vegetables' and, with certain restrictions 
flesh, and drink liquor. They have two meals a day, between nine 
and ten in the moiming, and between seven and nine in the evening. 
Men and women eat separate, the men first. Children sometimes eat 
with their fathers and sometimes with their mothers. Their dress is 
partly Musalman and partly Hindu, a Maratha, a klusalman turban or 
a cap, a Hindu or Musalman coat, trousers or a waistcloth, and Hindu 
shoes. The women dress like Marathas in a robe and bodice. Bcni- 
Israels worship one God and use no images. In their synagogues 
they have manuscript copies of the Old Testament and consider it 
to be of divine authority. They preach their religion only to 
people of their own tribe. They have synagogues in the Kokiba 
district at Alib%, Ambepm', Barlai, Pen, and Revdanda. The 
synagogue, the meeting place of the congregation, is known to the 
Beni-Israels as the masjid or mosque. Prom the outside the 
building looks like a mosque and is surrounded with an enclosure. 
It has an outer open terrace where the men keep their shoes, no 
one being allowed to enter with his shoes on. To tho door is 
fastened a wooden box, which the worshippers kiss as they enter. 
Inside is a square room with windows to the right and left, and in 
front, in the west wall, is a cupboard-like frame with glass doors, 
called the ark. In this ark are kept tho manuscripts of the laws 
of Moses written on pieces of parchment. The minister stands 
facing the ark in the centre of the synagogue repeating verses, and 
the congregation listen, seated on benches and chairs. Prayers 
and singing of songs also form a part of the worship. In each 
village caste questions are settled by a headman at a meeting of 
the adult male members of the caste. The Beni-Israels on the 
whole are well-to-do. They are too fond of drinking, and 
their costly ceremonies and feasts force them into debt. Still they 
are vigorous and hai'd working and many of them own rich lands. 
There are no professional beggars among them. All their destitute 
are relieved by private charity or from the synagogue funds. 

Christians are returned as numbering 208 (males 124, females 
84). They are found in Korlai in the south of the Alibdg sub- 
division, on the left bank of the mouth of the Roha creek. In 
appearance they resemble their Hindu neighbours. They are hard- 
working and well-behaved. Their houses are much better than those 
of their Maratha neighbours, built of brick and mortar, roomy, 
and cvidontly very old. The men dress in a loincloth of coarso 
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blue cotton, a tliin sleeveless white jacket fastened down the fronts 
and a coloured or white woollen or cotton night-cap. On great 
occasions these clothes are changed for a jacket and pantaloons, a 
coloured handkerchief is twisted round the head, and sandals or 
'pdyatans, are worn. The women, unlike their Hindu neighbours, 
wear a white robe and a white jacket, like that worn by the men, but 
with sleeves reaching to the wrists. On gi’eat occasions they throw a 
white sheet or cJiddar over their head and shoulders. Like the Hindus 
they tie their hair in a knot behind the head, and wear head and 
ear ornaments, but no nose or toe-rings. In manners, customs, and 
religion, they resemble the Thaua Christians. They are almost all 
fishers and husbandmen, and are fairly off. 

Pa'rsis, numbering 59 (males 54, lemales 5), are generally 
liquor-sellers. 

Village organisation in Kolaba is, and seems always to have been, 
feeble. A large number of the villages are held by renters or 
'JchotSj who are always village accountants. The otScers found in 
most villages are the headman or pdtil, the accountant taldtl or 
hdkarni, and the Mhdr. Hereditary patils are found only in Alibag 
and Pen. There are a few in Roha who originally belonged to 
Alibag. Over the rest of Roha, Mangaon, and Mahad, the headmen 
are appointed by Government. They are a very different* class from 
Gujarat and Deccan headmen, and have little influence They are 
seldom even fairly intelligent, and, except among the hereditary 
headmen, there are not half a dozen who can write their names or 
read them when written. Patils are commonly Marathas, but some 
arc found belonging to all except the degraded classes. In some 
parts a great proportion of the villagers are of one caste, especially 
in the Iduor or salt villages of Hagothna which are thronged with 
Agris. But, there is probably no case, except in a Thakur^s or 
Kathkari’s hamlet, where all the people belong to one caste. 

In rented, or kholi, villages, which are very numerous in the south 
of the district, the Idiot is the accountant. Directly managed or 
Iduiha villages are usually thrown into groups of three or more 
villages and placed under the care of a stipendiary accountant or 
taldtiyvAxo is paid in cash, by Government. As the revenue is often 
small, sometimes as many as ten or tvrelve villages are under one 
man, and the group is often broken by klioti villages. 

The Mhar is paid a certfJn portion of the village produce in grain. 
He has many duties to perform. He is the A^illage messenger, 
beadle, watchman, and referee in boundary questions. Tlio Kolaba 
INIlidr is badly off, very few’’ got any state allowance, and the 
villagers have begun to grudge their contributions. The result is 
bad feeling between the Mhar and the cultivators, and accusations 
that the Mlulrs poison cattle for the sake of their skins. 

In addition to tlie headman, the accountant, and the beadle, 
the villages have usually a barber nharA and a washerman dhohl, 
both of them, liko the Mhar, paid in grain. .Some villages in Mahad 
have a Jcu/inbhdr or potter, who supplies the people with earthen 
vessels. 
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Every November or December, after the rice harvest is over^ 
Kiinbis aud Mliars, chiefly from Mahad and Mangaon, move to 
Bombay and other labour markets. They work during the fair 
months, and, at the close of the hot-wcather, return witli money 
enough to buy seed and keep their families during the rainy inonths. 
In their absence tlic women and children live on the small store of 
grain they may have been able to keep over from the previous 
harvest, and eke out a subsistence by the sale of firewood, grass, aud 
fowls. Besides going as labourers to Bombay, Kunbis enter the army, 
the police, and other branches of Goveruinent service, and remit 
money to their relations who remain at home to look after the land. 
Brahmans obtain employment as clerks in Government service, and 
Musalmans add to the profits of their lands by engaging in trade or 
shipping. Except some Shikalgars or tool-polishers, Beldars or 
stone-cutters, and Dhangars or shepherds, who yearly visit the district 
from the Deccan, there are no immigrants. There are no general 
movements of the people from one part of the district to another. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

In 1872 agricultarCj tlie nioRt important iudimiry of i.lic distriot, 
Vvas returned as supporting* about 2-iG/lOO persona or 70*32 per cent 
of the population.-’ 

There are four chief varieties of scii : diluvial and alluvial, 
powdered laterite and trap, clayey mould rcsriiig on ti*ap, and soil 
containing inariue do])osits with lunch s.and and other matter in 
concretion. Of tliese the first, which is coinposcnl of various 
disintegrated rocks of the overlying tra]) formation, with a varying 
proportion of calcareous substanec^s, is at once the richest and the 
most widespread. It is red, yellow or black in colour, crumbly, and, 
from the drainage of hill streams, free from salt. Of the three colours 
all are ecpially productive, but the black is most suited for growing* 
rice. Its richness is due cliielly to its lime nodules or hanlcar, and 
to the vegetable matter in valleys and near river banks. Tim second 
soil, powdered laterite and clay, vdiich covers the sides and slojies of 
hills, is next in point of cxi.cnt, Idiough iitted for the growth of 
such hill crops as ndchnl, varl, luirlkj iidld, and ti7, this soil, owing 
to its sliallowiioss, soon Incomes exhausted, and, after ])eai*iug for 
thr(30 years, has to 1)0 allow'ed a three years* fallow. The third soil, 
clayey mould resting on trap, is found near the banks of the 
Nagothna, llolia, and jMandjul creeks, and in the strip of land that 
stretches from I)a,sgaon ten miles wxst along the sides of the Kavitrs 
river. In the stri]) of hrnd tliat runs by the side of the Nagothna 
creek, about eiglitcon miles long and from luilf a mile to three miles 
broad, the soil is mixed with chalky tid)cs locally called JadJi. {Some 
detached fiats of this soil along the liolia and Mfuidad creeks are 
cultivated with inferior rice. \Yhorc the supply of fresh WT'iter is 
scanty the yield is small, but, where the supply of fresh w’aler is 
plentiful, the yield equals that of vfJildpdi or sw'cet rice land. ' IIio 
third sort is mostly very dark lu’owii, and, wlieii diw, is extremely 
hard. In places w*here it is or W'as liable to be Hooded from ci*eeks 
and ])nckwTitei*s it is called JilLnrcjnU or salt land. Below' tli is soil is 
a stratum of mud, in many places Inlf licpiid. I'he fourth soil, 
containing* marine deposits and sand, lies along the sea-coa.st and is 
favourable to garden crops, wLicli are helped by the aJ)imdaul sup[)l y 
of w’ater contained in a belt of concrete and lime.*-^ 


’ Materials for a, portiuu of this chapter (pages have been supplied ].)y Mr. U, 

Courtenay. C.S. 

“.According to information Uirnishcd hy Mr. J. A. Haiiios, T)e])iity Super! ntcmlent 
of Census {17th April 1882), the |)ercentagc of the agrieiiltural populatiuu at the tinKi 
of tlic 1881 census was the same as in 1872, 
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According to tlie survey returns the district contains 957,607 
acres, of wliicli 88,161 acres or S'GS per cent arc alienated, paying 
only a quit-rent to Goverumont. Of tlie 871, 586 acres of 
Goyernment land 478,958 or 5476 per cent are aral3le, 124,000 ov 
14*17 per cent forest, 18,61 1 or 1*55 per cent salt inarsli and salt 
pans, 81,402 or 9*81 per cent unassessod hill and upland, and 
176,480 or 20*18 percent roads and village sites. Of 478,953 acres, 
the total Government arahlc area, which is assessed at £69,989 
(Rs. 6,99,890);, 472,318 acres or OS*01 })cr cent were in 1879-80 lield 
for tillage. Of* this, 8242 or 0*68 per cent were garden land, with an 
average acre rate of ll.s*. id. (Rs. 5-S-3), 140,84-4 acres or 29*71 per 
cent were rice land, with a,n a^auaige aero rate of Ss. 9r}rZ. (Rs. 4-6-4), 
and 328,727 acres or 69*59 })er cent wore dry crop laud Avith an 
average acre rate of djei. (8 unud^i 2 jwc.s-). 

Especially in tlic northern sul)-divisioi]s of Alibag and Pen, the 
most interesting feature in the tillage of the district is the large 
area of salt marsh and mangrove swamp that lias heeu reclaimed 
for the groAvtli of rice. These truets, lying along the hanks ot tidal 
creedvs, are locally knoAvn as hharepdi or salt land. Most of the 
ciiibankmcnt.s or .shilotrisj Avhich .save the kind from tidal flooding, 
£ 11*0 said to have heon built lietweeu 1755 and J 780, partly by the 
Angrias and partly liy mem of position and capital, who, with the 
title of sliilufruhlr.'^y or dam keepers, undertook, on the grantof special 
terms, to make the embankments and keep them in re])air. For 
many years these reclaiiiatious were divided into rice titdds and salt 
pans, Tdie salt pans were gradually closed between 1858 and 1872 ; 
and, abouc tAVO-thiivls of the ai*ea formerly given to tlio making of 
salt has been brought under tillage. Each reclamation lias two 
banks, an outer ])a.uk or hdltei'kdiiilia, and an inner bank ov 
(hitkdiLiluL. Ill the outer bank are sluice gates Avhich are kept 
closed from October to June, and, as soon as the rains have set 
in, arc o])ened to allow the rain Avater to esca]) 0 . On the Idicronda 
creek, about a mile totlio nortli of Revdaiula on the road to Alibag 
to strengthen the outer banka boat lias been sunk in the creek, and, 
on the boat, a second bank of stone and earth lias been raised 
and strengthened Avith trees from tAveiity-five to tliirty feet lung 
laid horizontally. The .shrub of most use in those embaykmonts is 
the mangrove, Avhich has proved a valualilc foundation for wooden 
piers, keeping the ])i1cs from sinking into tlie sand. A special 
shovel, called a pc/nsvrj/., madcj either entirely of wood or with au iron 
head and Avoodon handle, is used in making and repairing the 
banks.^ 

Salt land on the edge of the sea is harder to reclaim than land 
lying on the bank of a creek, and it is also more likely to sidfcr from 
local changes. The Sakhar ci'oc'k between Alibag and Akshi has 
of late increased at the expense of the gardem land on its banks, 
and, at Kharmilkhat, about a mih' to the north-west of the Revas 
creekp fifteen or twenty acres ' uve lately been Avashed aAvay. 


^ The poimn and not the plowi^li is the sign mark of Agris who are unable to write. 
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Two years after tlie embankment is complete, rice is sown in tbe 
reclaimed land, in order tliat tbe decayed straw may offer a resting 
place and supply nourishment to grass seeds. As soon as the 
banking is completed the reclaimers sublet the land in plots, but 
five years generally pass before any crop is raised. 

In Nagothna, most of the land suitable for reclaiming, was, about 
a hundred years ago, made over to and brought under tillage by 
shilotruldi^s or dam keepers.^ In Pen, much of the more easily 
reclaimed land was brought under tillage in 1857. In other parts 
of the district the work goes on steadily, and many applications 
have lately been refused because the plots asked for have been 
included in the area set apart for forests. The chief areas at present 
under reclamation are, at Dadar on the Amba river, a stretch of 
about 500 acres, 30C of which were granted in 1863 to a Musalman 
free of assessment for fifteen years, and 200 were in 1877 granted 
to several Agris free of assessment for thirteen years. About 
seventy acres have been taken for reclamation at Shirki on the east 
or right bank of the Amba, and at Odhangi about five miles east of 
Shirki ; 100 acres have been taken at Navkhar near the Revas pier ; 
and 200 at Mankul near Revas. The old salt pans at Shahibag and 
Kiriig^r near Dharamtar are also being turned into rice ground. 

In fixing the terms of the reclamation leases, the cost of saving 
the land and the time that will pass before there is any return, 
are taken into consideration. As a rule a small acre charge of from 
S(L to 4|cZ. (2-3 as.) is levied from the beginning. No sum is kept 
in deposit. At the end of the lease, if the land has not been 
reclaimed, Government is at liberty to take it back ; if tbe reclamation 
is completed the land is subject to full assessment. 

In 1880-81, of 4661 wells, 3468 were returned as used for drinking 
and washing, and 1193 for watering. Of the 1193 wells used for 
watering, 1187 were in Alib% and six in Pen. 'The only part of 
Kolaba where there is much irrigation, is, along the west coast of 
Alibag, in a belt known as the Ashtdgar or eight plantations. This 
tract includes the lands oi eleven villages, all of them with large 
areas of watered closely-planted cocoa' palm gardens and orchards. 
The wells, whose bracfaah water is specially suited to the gro'wth 
of cocoa palms, are fitted with Persian wheels or which ai’e 

worked by bullocks, and, in rare cases, by men. When worked by 
a bullock the animal is blindfolded so as to leave the driver time 
to look after the trees and change the course of the water. The 
water jars, which are tied in a belt round a large wheel, come up 
full of water, and empty themselves into a channel that runs along 
the top of a wall. Every two yards, in the side of the channel, are 
openings of the same width as the channel. In these openings 
clods of earth are placed, and, by turning the clods until they are 
at right angles with the opening, the stream of water is dammed 


^ These ahilotriddrs hold a similar positior to the Jshots of the three southern sub- 
divisions, and are superior to them in being in no way restricted in the rents they levy 
from their tenants. Some of them hold under grants given by Augria’s govermnent. 
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and forced to flow to one side. At tbe foot of tlie wail^ below 
eacb openings a channel is cut in the earth with branches running 
to three or four palm trees. As soon as one tree has received its 
supply of water^ the clod of earthy which has kept the water from 
flowing dowm the second branch, is placed across the first branch, 
and the stream is turned to water the second tree. A Persian 
wheel costs, on an average, about £8 10s. (Rs. 85), and, when in 
regular work, waters an acre and a half of land. In other parts of 
the district, where there is a sure supply of water from a river, pond, 
or well, gardens are occasionally, but not often, found. In Mahdd 
the rainfall is sufficient to raise sugarcane without watering, but in 
Alibag watered sugarcane can alone be grown. The cost of watering 
varies greatly in different localities. In lands commanded by a 
reservoir the expense is small ; in lands watci'ed from a river-pool 
hy the bucket and lever-lift worked by a man it is estimated at abojit 
£10 (Rs. 100'» an acre ; and in lands watered from the leather bag 
at £12 (Rs.l20). 

In sweet rice lands the size of a ^ plough^ varies from two to three 
acres. For cold weather crops, as the land has to be verycarefully- 
ploughed, one pair of bullocks can work only two acres. In hill-crop 
lands, or varhas, where only two ci'oss ploughings are required, a 
pair of bullocks can till from four to five acres. In salt rice lands 
near creeks and on hill slopes the plough is not used. 

From five to ten acres of good early crop land or from ten to twenty 
acres of upland is a large holding ; from three to four acres of 
early crop or ten acres of upland is a middling holding ; and from 
one and a half to two acres of early crop or five acres of upland 
is a small holding. The average size of holdings is five acres in 
Alibag, 8| acres in Pen, nine in Roha, 9| in Mfingaon, and 10|- in 
Mahad.^ The small average area of Alibiig holdings is due to the 
small area of hill-crop land or varhas, which, in Alibag, is only 
one-third of the whole, compared with a half in Pen, two-thirds in 
Roha, three-fourths in Mingaon, and seventeen-twentieths in Mahad. 
These i^eturns include some private or indm villages, so that the 
average holdings in Government lands are smaller than appears 
from the returns. Again, as most of the land is in the hands of 
the higher castes who sublet it, the average area of rice-land held by 
the actual cultivators is estimated not to be more than from two 
to three acres, an area which, it is believed, can hardly support a 
family without some addition from jahour, wages, or other sources. 


^ /Size of Holdings. 
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Hill and forest tribes bold little land direct from GoTernment^ 
and there are no important special arrangements for providing for 
tbeir wants. Of tbe Tbakurs about five per cent are believed to 
hold Government land and about ten per cent are supposed to be 
under-holders. Of the Kathkaris^ the other leading forest tribe^ 
very few hold land either from Government^, or as under-holders, 
"^n 18‘59, with the object of winning the Dhangars and Thakurs from 
their wandering life^ some large numbers were given them at from 
to (i -2 as.) an acre to graze their cattle on^ and^ to a limited 
extent^ for tillage. It was intended that all rights in trees should 
be reserved to Government. But, in several cases, the Dhangars 
and Thakurs made over their numbers to Musalman#and Hindu 
capitalists by whom large numbers of the trees were felled. 
Kdthkaris and Thd-kurs generally till their land with the hoe. 
Not seven per cent of them own a plough, though some occasionally 
borrow a plough from a Kunbi friend and raise a little rice. To 
prevent hardship, these wild and ignorant people are allowed to till up 
to half an acre of Government unasses^ed land free of rent or fine. 
Not more than a hundred in a year take advantage of this rule. 

In 1866-67 fourteen villages, which had formed part of tho 
K-hdilapur petty division of Thana, were made over to Pen. In two 
of these fourteen villages, Goteh and Aghai, land has been set apart 
for grazing, and in Gh^vni wooded slopes or dalhi-rdn are set apart 
for the use of Thakurs. In these wooded slopes the patches of tillage 
are not measured, but the amount of land which ean be tilled by 
one hoe is called dagh and is charged 1.9. (8 as.) a year. In 1854 
when Goteh and Aghai were surveyed, the upland was not divided 
into numbervS, but tillage was charged at the rate of 4s. (Rs. 2) for 
each- plough and Is. 6d. (12 as.) for each hoe. In 1874 it was 
settled that persons holding rice lands assessed at 76*. 6d. (Rs. 3-12) 
or over, might till uplands free of charge. Holders of rice land, 
paying less than 75. 6cZ. (Rs. 3-12), were arranged in classes, who for 
hill-crop tillage, were charged a fee, irrespective of the area cultivated, 
varying from l5. (8 as.) where the holding did not pay less than 65. 
(Rs. 3), to 3.9. M. (Rs. 1-10) where- the rent was not more than 35. 
(Rs. 1-8). Holders who had no rice land were to continue to pay 
45. (Rs. 2) on each plough and I5. 6d. (12 as.) on each hoe. These 
roles are no longer in force. Another rule is that when any person 
grows rice in grazing lands or in wooded slopes he has to pay rent 
equal to the assessment on the nearest rice field. 

According to the 1880-81 returns tho farm stock of the district 
amounted to 30,655 ploughs, 3021 carts, 51,848 bullocks, 40,632 
cows, 89,811 buffaloes^ 496 horses, 15,574 sheep and goats, and 75 
donkeys. 

The chief dry-crop field tools are the plough, ndga.r ; the rake, 
ala ; the basket-dredge, jpetdra ; the small pickaxe, Tiudli ; the 
shovel, jpensan; the reaping hook, hhdrdl ; the hoe, fdvda ; 
the crowbar, ^ahdr ; and the winnowing fan, sup. The better sort 
of KoMba plough is made of teak with carved handles, and the 
poorer is plain and of hhendi or other less valuable wood. A plough 
costs from 2s. 6d. to 85. (Rs. l^-Rs. IJ), and, on an average. 
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weighs forty-two pounds. The iron share or jphdl^ which weighs 
from two to two and a half pounds, is fastened to the upper side 
of the share-beam by a movable iron ring, so that at any time it may 
be loosed from the beam. The wooden part of the plough is in four 
pieces, the pole, the yoke, the share beam, and the handle. The 
share-beam is nailed to a three feet long handle ; the pole, which 
varies in length from 6^ to 7^ feet, is wedged both intodhe share- 
beam and into the handle ; and the yoke, which is 6 J feet long, is 
bound to the pole by ropes. The plough is drawn by one pair of bul- 
locks or buffaloes and is worked by one man. It is chiefly used in 
sweet rice lauds to work and loosen the mud after the first rainfall. 
The share passes seven or eight inches below the surface at the first 
ploughing, twelve inches at the second, and from fifteen to eighteen 
inches at the third. The rake ala is a rude tool costing from Is. M, 
to 1^?. firf. (y) as.). A level pole, from five to six feet long, 

is wedged into an upright beam from six to seven feet long and 
fastened by wooden nails. On the bottom of the beam is a row of 
close-set wooden teeth. The rake is worked like the plough and is 
used for loosening mud and clearing the ground of grass. The 
;petdm or basket is a sort of dredge or scoop, consisting of a handle 
or yoke fastened to a planl^sometimes cased with iron. From the 
plank a stout handle rises wk a backward slope,, and, to the handle 
aud two other iron uprights, is laced the basket a hollow frame of 
slit bamboos smeared with a wash of cowdung. The dredge is 
used for deepening and levelling rice lands. In working the dredge 
the driver presses the handle, and the earth which the plank scrapes 
ofi is thrown up and gathers in the basket. When the basket is 
filled with earth the driver empties it by throwing its contents 
forward or to one side. The cost of a dredge varies from 1^. 3d to 
2^. 3d. (10 as. - Re. 1 as. 2). The small pickaxe, kudlij costing from 
4|(^. to Vjd. (3 as. -6 as.), is chiefly used to break clods in rice fields. 
The shovel or pensan is used in Mangaon and Mah4d. In sweet rice 
land a piece of iron is fastened "lo its end ; but in salt rice land it 
merely consists of a hard piece of wood flattened at the end. It is 
used for turning turf as well as for making and mending banks. Its 
price is about 3ci (2 as,). The reaping hook, or hlidrcU, is a small 
sickle notched like a saw ; it costs from 9df. to 1??. (6 as. - 8 as.). 

Almost all over the district sweet rice lands are manured by laying 
a layer of cowdung on the ground, covering the cowdung with 
branches and tree loppings or with grass, and burning the whole. 
The entire field is scarcely ever manured, and, with the growing 
difficulty of finding brushwood and branches, partly due to the 
increased area set apart for forests and partly to the reckless 
stripping of uplands, there is often no brushwood available except 
for manuring the seedling nursery. Scanty supplies of cowdung 
and wood-ash are eked out by paying Dhangars and other shepherds, 
who, in the cold season, bring their flocks from the Deccan, to 
pen their sheep in the hare rice fields. Along the coast where 
there are garden lands, and in all parts of the district where there 
is irrigation, cowdung, litter, and other sweepings are carefully 
kept and stored in pits. In palm gardens rotten fish spread round 
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the roots of the trees, is the favourite manure. In uplands, unless 
brushwood can be gathered for burning, the field, after cropping, 
is left fallow for three or four years. Over a great part of the 
district rice alone can be grown so that the land cannot be refreshed 
by a change of crops. 

In 1880-81, of 476,693 acres, the total area of tilled land, 
171,858 or 36*05 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 304,835 acres, 4636 were twice cropped. Of the 309,471 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 285,490 acres or 92*27 
per cent, 141,144 of them under rice, hhdt, Oryza sativa ; 63,579 
under r%i or ndchni, Elen sine coracana ; 49,097 under variy Panicum 
miliare ; 31,669 under kodra^ Paspalum scrobiculatum, and one under 
wheat, goJiu, Triticum £8stivum. Pulses occupied 15,031 acres or 
4*85 per cent, 5899 of them. under Phaseolus mungo ; 1796 
under gram, harhharay Oicer arietinnm; 1686 under tur, Cajanus 
indicns; 1488 under mug, Phaseolus radiatus; one under kulith, 
Dolichos biflorus; and 4161 under other pulses. Oilseed occupied 
4609 acres or 1*48 per cent, 4413 of them under gingelly seed, til, 
Sesamnm indicum; and 196 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 
1522 acres or 0*49 percent, of which 1497 acres were under Bombay 
hemp, tag, Crotolaria juncea ; and 25 under cotton, hdjjus^ Q-ossypium 
herbaceum. Miscellaneous crops occupied 2819 acres or 0*91 per 
cent, 65 of them under sugarcane, us, Saccharum ofScinarum ; and 
the remaining 2754 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The following are the chief details of the more important crops : 
‘Rice, hlidt, OryzSb sativa, holds the first place, with, in 1880-81, 
141,144 acres or 45*60 per cent of the whole tillage area. The 
twenty-four chief sorts of rice belong to two main groups, red 
rice and white rice. Bed rice is inferior and is grown only in 
salt lowlying lands near creeks which are liable to be flooded 
by spring tides. White rice grows onl^ in lands beyond the 
reach of salt water. Of the sixteen sorts of white or sweet soil 
rice, seven, known as early or halve, ripen about the middle of 
October, and nine, known as late or garvi, about a month later.^ 
Of the sweet rice lands, some, chiefly in the southern sub-divisions 
near the villages of Mahad, Ghodegaon, Birvadi, Latvan, Nateh, 
and Polddpur, grow cold weather crops of tur, gram, and other 
pulse. But over the greater part of the district the rice lands lie 
bare during the cold weather. During the cold weather months 
patches in the fields are covered with a thin layer of cowdnng on 
which a second layer of brushwood and tree-loppings is laid, and, 
above this, grass is spread to the depth of a foot. Earth is scattered 
on the grass, and the whole is set ‘.on fire early on some morning 
towards the end of the hot season. ^ In June, just before the 
rains, the ground is strewn with seed, and then ploughed along 
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^The seven early are panvel, pandre, nirpunj, mahddi, avchite, hacheri, and 
notdhalam ; the nine late are patni, dodkai, dmbdmohar, hodkdi, Jeothimbri, tdrndisdl, 
jiraisdl, kolamb, and hinjal. The remaining eight eorta of rice are mdnjarvel, harkhel^ 
ratal, 7mlkudaij vailehi, morchuha, kilanz, niidohadcu* 
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with the wood and dung ashes. After a few heavy showers/ 
the’ plants begin to shoot, and are allowed to grow for three 
weeks or a month. When the soil is thoroughly softened they are 
pulled up in little bunches of from six to eight seedlings, and planted, 
from eight to ten inches apart, in soil previously ploughed and 
cleared of weeds. The rice is weeded by hand about a month after 
planting. It is reaped ih the end of October or the beginning^of 
November. After drying for some days in the field, the rice^ is 
tied in sheaves, and, about a month later, is threshed by beating 
the sheaves against a well-cleaned threshing floor, and the whole 
is afterwards winnowed.^ In salt rice land neither ploughing noi' 
manure is required. When the ground is well soaked with rain, 
the seed is either thrown into the mud, or, when the land is low, it 
is wetted and placed in a heap until it sprouts, when it is thrown 
into the mud or on the surface of the water. After the plants have 
grown a little, crowded patches are thinned and bare spaces planted. 
The chief labour and expense in growing salt rice is the making and 
mending of the banks. Every field is surrounded by a bank from 
two to fear feet high according to its distance from a creek. This 
bank has to be renewed every year and kept in repair during the 
time the crop is on the ground. During spring tides it must be 
carefully watched day and night. If by any oversight the field is 
flooded by salt water, years pass before it a^ain yields a good crop. 
The reaping and threshing of salt rice is the same as of sweet 
rice. 

R'lqi or Ndchn% Eleusine coracana, holds the second place, with, 
in 1880-8'J, 63,579 acrevS or 20*54 per cent of the entire tillage. It 
is mostly raised in the two southern sub-divisions of Mangaon and 
Mahad. Ndchni is grown both on hill slopes and on uplands near 
rice fields. On hill slopes the soil is cleared of l:|i*^^skwood and the 
brushwood burnt as manure. The surface is smoothed, and, -when 
sufficiently wetted by rain, the seed is thrown into the mud. 
Beyond watching that animals do not destroy the field no trouble 
is taken until the crop is reaped by plucking off the ears. The ears 
are tlirown into a blanket and the seed worked out by the feet. In 
growing ndchni on uplands near rice fields, the soil is covered with 
cowdung and grass which is burnt during the cold weather. It is 
then ploughed twice soon after the first rainfall, and is again 
ploughed twice at a week^s interval. The other processes are the 
same as in growing rice in sweet rice land, 

Ffxr?', Panicum miliare, holds the third place, with, in 1880-SI, 
49,09 7 acres orl 5*86 per cent of the entire tillage. It is raised mostly 
in Eoha, Mangaon, and Mahad, and is always grown after ndchni. 
Except that on the steeper slopes brushwood is not burnt, as the 
soil keeps enough power from the former year’s burning, the 
style of tillage is the same as in ndchni tillage. 


^ A seasonable rainfall would be in Juna twenty inclies, in July twenty, in August 
thirty, in September fifteen, and in October five. Failure' of rain just after the lice 
is transplanted is fatal to the crops. Famine Commission Report, 17. 

2 In lands near rivers a second crop is sown. 
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ISarik or Kodra, Faspalum scrobiculatum, bolds tbe fourtb place 
with, in 1880-81, 31,669 acres or rO-23 per cent of the entire tillage. 
It grows either on flat land or on the steep slopes of hills, and is 
raised chiefly in Mangaon and to some extent in Eoha and Mahad. 
Hank follows vari and does not require the soil to have brushwood 
burnt on it. , The soil is ploughed four times after the first rainfall, 
and the seed is sown broadcast. The crop is once weeded by hand 
and ripens about the end of October or the beginning of Nowemben 
The grain has a narcotic property, which, to a certain extent, is 
neutralised by steeping it in admixture of cowdung and water before 
grinding it. Even after it has been steeped, karik has an unpleasant 
effect on those not accustomed to it. 

Of 15,031 acres under pulse, 5899 were under black gram, 
ndidy Phaseolus mungo. It is grown chiefly in Mangaon, Eoha, and 
Mahad after the rice crop has been reaped. For the udid crop the 
soil is ploughed three times, and the clods of earth are broken by 
the hand. Ho manure is usei^and the seed is sown broadcast. 
The crop ripens about March. Udid flour is used as food in a 
variety of ways, and the stalks of the plant are a good fodder for 
cattle. Of other pulses tur and mug are grown in Eoha, Mangaon, 
and Mahdd, and gram in Mangaon only, 

Sesamum, til^ Sesamum indicum, occupying, in 1880-81, 4413 
acres, is raised mostly in Mangaon and Mahdd, and grows best on’ 
fairly flat land% The soil does not require to have brushwood burnt 
on it and is only ploughed .twice after rain has fallen: No manure 
is used and the seed is sown broadcast from the middle to the end 
of June. The crop does not require to be weeded and ripens about 
the beginning of November, 

Hemp, tag, Crotolaria juncea, grown almost entirely in Mangaon, 
had, in 1880-81, 1497 acres under tillage. It is sown in November 
after the rice is harvested. The soil is roughly, ploughed twice 
and the seed sown broadcast. The stalks are uprooted in March 
and steeped in water, until the bark, which contains the fibre, can 
be stripped by the hand. Hemp is used for making nets and 
ropes, and is sent in small quantities to Bombay, Satara, Poona, 
and Ratnagiri. Hemp torches are made by tying together, . in four 
or five places, about 200 stalks with their fibres, each torch being 
about thx'ee feet long and ten inches round. Hemp matches are also 
made by Bohoras who cut each stalk into about six pieces and dip 
the ends into a solution of sulphur. 

Betel-leaf , is grown to a considerable extent iii the plantations 

betwen Alibag and Ghaul. The soil is well ploughed and dug, ridges 
are made, and the betel- vine cuttings planted on the ridges. Tur 
sticks are set in: the ground for the vines to grow up. They are 
•shaded with palm leaves and manured with fish. If well watered 
the creeper yields after the first year. During the rains the leaves 
are largely sent to Bombay. 

The Betel-palm, sopdri^ is grown in large numbers, from 50,000 to 
60,000, iu cocoa-palm plantations along the Alibag coast. After the 
nuts have dried and fallen to the ground they are buried about two 
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indies deep in loosened and levelled soil. When the seedlings are 
a year old; they are planted out in July and buried about two feet 
deep. The soil is then cnricliod by a mixture of salt and rMchni, 
sometimes with the addition of cowdnng. During the first four 
months the plant does not rcf|uii'o watering. After four months, 
it is watered either daily or at an interval of one or two days. A . 
well watered bctcUpahn begins to yield nuts in its fifth or sixth 
year. But if water is stinted ilio tree does not begin to bear till it 
is eight, nine or ten yc^ars old. d'ho tree yields twice and sometimes 
thrice in a year, about 2o() nut-s bring considered an average yearly 
yield. The prifM'> in the l>ca.l market is about 700 or 800 nuts for 25, 
(lie, 1). d'bc nuts arc not inferior to Thana nuts and are sent to 
Boinbay where thc‘y arc‘Sv)1d at from 65. to 85. (Rs. 3-E-s. 4) 

The Mungo, (wihtiy Mangifera. iudicn., grow^ wild throughout the 
district; but graftinl nmng(u;;s are little grown except in Alibdg, 
Chaul, a-rid Jbw'danda. 1’ho coniinon mangoes are sent green to 
Bombay for pickling. 

The Piue-apj)lc, (tnanas^ Ananassti sativa, grows mostly in Chaul 
and Kevdanda,. It doc's liot want manure, and when properly shaded 
and watertMl the fruit rt^aches a larg^o sixo and is very sweet. 
rino«appi('s ore generally sold at Iroin Id. to lid, {3 ps,-l anna) a, 
and are mostly bu\jght for export to Bombay whore they 
fetch frenn (Id. to Is. (t os.-H ex.) each. From 10,000 to 15,000 are 
yearly sent from Chaul to Bombay, 

^rhe riiicF Kolri)a husbamhurtu ar(> Kunbis, ManUlris, Musalnrins, 
Mhars, and Brahmans. Bhundjiris, Chavkalshis, and JYub.kalshis 
are gaiah'uers rather tiiati hu dKnuImen, Very few 'Bntlimans work 
in tiio fields with their own hands. They hold land both as 
proprietors and huiaius, and <‘iihm' eTn]>loy labourers, or Hunlct the 
land to tenants who ]>ay them a iixiMl sharia of the productu Near 
Thai, outlu* shnre abuut six niih^s nort-h of Alibag, are several villages 
chirily of Bhrmdjlris and Kolis, but in no villages do all the people 
Ixdoiig to one caste. Bhandnri husbatidmeii arc found entirely on 
the coaHt; Manithas ehit'tly in inland viHagoxs, ’MusalnuiiUH and Mluirs 
in the south sub-division of Mahdd, and Kimbis over the whole 
distric;!-. 

'Fhe Kunbi geiu'rally lives iu a small liouso ‘with mud and, gravel 
walls, and a tim(che<l gabled roof held up by wooden posts let 
in at the votiwvh. The raftew are gemirally ba.mboeH, and the 
thatch hundles of riei* and coarse straw. A rough wooden frame, 
let into tlie wall, su})pc>rts ,a small door made as often of split 
bambo< H us of wood, uml one or (wo small lioles in the wndl serve 
to let in a little air ami light and t.o lot out smoke, 'idui inside is 
generally diviiUnl info two cfunpartinents, a larger, where the family 
cook and live in th(' ilay timi‘, and a mnaller the Ksleoping and store- 
room. At the gable tunls of t ln^ house there is usually a lean -to-shed, 
in which cat.tk‘ and tield touls are kept, and grass and wood stored. 


^ A tUXaitul* account of the culture of liotel pahujs is given in the Thiiua Statistical 
Account, Bombay Uaisetteer, XXII, 298-300, 
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A Mardtha^s lionse is generally better and neater than a Knnbi's, 
.wlth-sun-dried brick walis^ tiled roof^ a front veranda^ and^ in tke 
fair season, an outer booth of palm leaf matting with carefully 
cowdunged floor. Most Brahmans and Musalmdns live in well-built 
houses raised on stone plinths. The walls are of masonry or burnt 
brick and the roofs are tiled. The wood work is strong, and the door 
and window frames , are neatly put together. The village Mhar 
usually lives in a small shapeless roughly built hut with mud walls 
and thatched roof. The Kunbi generally owns a pair of bullocks, 
a cow or buffalo, and a few hens. His field tools are a plough, 
three harrows one with short wooden teeth, a log for crushing 
clods, and a flat smoothing board. He has also two or three picks, 
billhooks, hoes, and sickles, and half a doiien clod-crushing mallets. 
His household gear is a few capper and brass cups and saucers, and 
two or three cooking pots. He carries his water and cooks his food 
in earthen vessels. A few of the better class store enough ndchni 
or hai'iJc to support their families for a few months after harvest 
and to supply seed, but, as a rule, Kunbis have no store of grain. 
Except that, in the matter of household goods, they are often better 
off than Ktinbis, these details apply to most Mardtha husbandmen. 
In Mahdd and Mangaon, much of which is rocky and barren, 
the Kunbis are extremely poor. The Kunbi is an orderly and 
hardworking husbandman, very skilful in damming streams and 
cutting water-courses for rice fields. Wherever the soil suits and 
there is water he grows garden . crops and uses manure freely. 
The Maratha is orderly and steady, but in a less degree than the 
Kunbi, and his style of tillage shows that he has not the same 
patient endurance of hard work. The Musalman is a bad cultivator. 
He has no energy and no perseverance, and many Musalmans, who are 
fishers and sailors in the fair season, are less dependent than other 
husbandmen on the success of their tillage. They use manure freely, 
but are less careful about ploughing and weeding, and seldom 
cultivate fields of poor soil. The Mhars are skilled in cutting the 
staves used as roof props and in building stone embankments, 
temples, and causeways. They have not the same inducement to 
become good cultivatoi^s as Kunbis and others who entirely depend 
on the outturn of their fields. ManyMafabhas and some few Kunbis 
are proprietors with tenants under them, hut the bulk are small 
landholders, many of them also working as field labourers. Nearly 
a]l are forced in some way or other to add to the supplies of food 
drawn from their fields. 

The oldest scarcity of which local memory remains was* the famine 
" of 1803. The distress caused by want of rain and failure of crops was 
increased by the influx of starving people from the Deccan. Great 
numbers are said to have died and children are said to have been sold 
for food. The price of husked rice rose to about pounds the rupee 
(Es. 400 a Miandi)^ and of cleaned rice to two pounds the rupee 
(Ee. 1 a sher). But a great fall in prices followed the timely import 
of Bengal rice into Bombay. To relieve the distress, entire remissions 
of rent, during^ periods varying from eight months to two years, were 
granted, and private deles of food were distributed, state granaries 
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were opened^ tie export of rice forbidden^ and payments made for 
burning or burying tie dead.’* 

In- 1817-18 there was a great scarcity of food approaching to a 
famine. Rich natives distributed food, and remissions to-the extent 
of from one-sixth to one-tenth were granted. As the scarcity 
wa.s not attended with loss of life and lasted only a year, no 
Government relief measures were resorted to.^ In 1848 in the 
old Sdnkshi division, part of the salt rice crop was damaged by 
unusually high spring' tides. Remissions were granted to the 
amount of £8775 (Rs. 37,750).^ In 1852 continual heavy rain from 
the 7th to the 12th of December damaged grain and other produce 
stacked in the fields.^ In 1854 an exceedingly good harvest was the 
outcome of a roost favourable raiiif Jill. But, on the first of November, 
a terrible hurricane completely destroyed every sort of field produce 
whether standing or stacked. In the garden lands of Underi auS ' 
Revdanda the cocoamit and betelnut plantations suffered very 
severely. Many trees were either blown down, or were so much 
injured as to be made valueless. Many water-courses were damaged, 
and the distress among the people was such that remissions of more 
than£1200 (Rs. 12,000) were granted. In the following year (1855) 
the rainfall was scanty all over the district, and more than £1000 
(Rs. 10,000) of revenue had' to bo remitted.^ 

In 1871 there was a serious drought particularly in Mah4d and 
Mdngaon, the rainfall in AIi]>ag being only forty inches. Private 
subscriptions were raised in the district and Government gave money 
advances to poor husbandmen. In July 1875-76 floods on the 
banks of the Savitri did much damage in Mahdd, and, early in 
October, in Roha, Mangaou, and Maliiid. In July 1876-77 floods 
did damage in Mahad, and in Septembei' and October want of rain 
destroyed about half the upland crops in Mahdd and injured those 
in Mangaon. In 1878-79 the cold weather crops were , mock 
damaged by locusts. As a rule the rainfall is suflicient, sometimes 
excessive. When the rice crop fails some cold-weather crop can be 
grown in many places. 


^ Colonel Efchericlye’s Famines, 117. " Colonel Etheridge’s Famines, 117. 

^ Kev. Rec. U of 1851, 246. ** llcv. Roc. 19 of 1857, 3088. 

5 Rev, Rec. 1(5 of 1859 (Fart III,), 1100-1103. 
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Tbe 1 872 census returns showed thirty-eight bankers, eight money- 
changers, and 2347 merchants and traders. Under Oa-pitalists and 
Traders the 1878 license-tax assessment papers showed 5927 persons, 
chiefly Brahmans, Prabhus, Marathas, Gujarat Vdnis, and Musalrnans. 
Of these, 2951 had yearly incomes from £10 to £15 (Rs.lOO-Es. 150) ; 
621 from £15 to £25 (Rs. 150-Rs. 250) ; 1343 from £25 to £35 
(Rs. 250-Rs. 350) ; 210 from £35 to £50 (Rs. 350 -Rs. 500); 304 
from £50 to £75 (Rs. 500 -Rs. 750) ; 167 from £75 to £100 (Rs. 750- 
Es. 1000); 71 from £100 to £125 (Rs. lOOO-Rs. 1250) ; 97 from 
£125 to £150 (Rs. 1250 -Rs. 1500) ; 60 from £150 to £200 (Rs. 1500- 
Rs. 2000) ; 47 from £200 to £300 (Rs. 2000 -Rs. 3000) ; 22 from 
£300 to £400 (Rs. 3000 - Rs. 4000) ; 16 from £400 to £500 (Rs. 4000- 
Rs. 5000) ; 8 from £500 to £750 (Rs. 6000-Rs. 7500) ; 5 from £750 
to £1000 (Rs. 7500-Rs. 10,000); and 5 over £1000 (Rs. 10,000). 

The only coins that were struck by Angria’s government were 
the Alibag-Kolaba or old rupee, the Janjira-Kolaba or new rupee, 
and the Alibag copper pice.^ The old rupee was the first in 
circulation and bore a Persian inscription. The new rupee had on 
both sides the Marathi word shri with a small drilled hole.^ The 
Alibag pice, though issued from Angria^s mint, bore the stamp 
of the king of S^t^ra. At present (1882) the Imperial currency has 
almost entirely taken the place of the older coinage. 

There are no large banking establishments in the district. 
Money-lending is generally carried on by village shopkeepers, most 
of whom are Marw4.r, Gujarat, and Marathi Vanis. 

In 1854 there was one banking house at Alibag from which 
exchange bills, or hundis-.weTG issued on Bombay, Poona, and Benares. 
The rates of commission to Bombay from November to May were a 
quarter per cent, and from June to October half a per cent ; to Poona 
one per cent ; and to Benares from two to three per cent. Drafts 
were seldom given for larger sums than £500 (Ks. 5000), bnt in 
emergent cases bills could be obtained for as much as £2500 
(Rs. 25,000) . The estimated yearly transactions in exchange bills 
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^ In 1842 the Boinhay mint assay tables show, that the average weight of the old 
Alibdg rupee was 171*64 grains, its touch 84*75, and the amount of pure metal it 
cortainod 145*464 graius. Es. 88*160 equalled 100 Bombay currency rupees. Eight 
years later (1850) the aA erage weight was 170*96 grains, its touch 84*42, and the amount 
of pur,e metal it contained 144*324 grains. 87*469 old rupees equalled 100 Bombay 
currency rupees. In both of these years the average weight of the new rupee was 171 '*36 
grains, its touch 78*25, arid the amount of pure metal 134*089 grains* 81*266 new 
rupees equalled Rs. of the Bombay currency. Bom. Gov. Sei. VIL (New Series). 
108. 

■“ The new coin was issued because the Fast India Compajiy forbade petty chief- 
tains coining. As a dpf:cial case they allowed the Alibag mint to issue a silver coin of 
inferior value which did not circulate bej^end the limits of the state. 
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-anoimted to not more tlian £1500 (Rs. 15,000). At present (I8S2) 
exeliange bills are issued for any amount between lO^?. .and &^O0 
,'Es. 5-Es. 5000) on Bombay, Abmedabad, Poona, Satara, 5=s^3ad 
Chipiaa and Kbed in Ratnagiri. The bills are nsualiy grai 3 it:*od 
pnvable after short intervals, and sometin>es at sight. For sli-ort 
intervals the discount vaiies from one-half to two per cent, o.-xa.<3^ 
it the bill is payable at sight, the interest is sornewhat hig^lnier. 
There are about nine bill-brokers in' the district, four in 
three in Mangaon, and two in Pen. Of late years post-offioe 
money-orders have, to a great extent, taken the place of exclia.-x3-g^ 
bills.* Insurance is unknown. 

In towns the classes who save are traders, pleaders, Ixig*!! 
Governmc-iit servants, and large landowners. Of their saving's- it 
has been roughly estimated that they generally spend about one- 
eii/hth in the celebration of domestic events, one-eighth in ornamontiS 
and house building, and the remaining six-eighths in buydxig 
land or in trade. Instead of money fees pleaders are occasioine*lJy 
paid in land. In the rural parts village moneylenders and shop- 
keepers alone lay by money. Agris in Pen ^o work in salt-pans, 
and the coast Koiis who are employed in fishing and sea-tradling 
are generally fairly well-off. The Alibag coast Bhandaris 
formerly well-to-do; but since the passing of the Excise Regulations 
Oi iS79, their .condition has declined.^ Cultivators as a class a.re 
not generally in a position to save ; with them the possession of 
capital is the exception and the want of capital the rule. 

Since the introduction of the Revenue Survey (1854) land lias 
been in great request among almost all classes, but there ^is littlo in 
the market as landholders do not part with their holdings nnloss 
they are forced to sell. In consequence of the keen competitions! 
among buyers, an acre of ordinary rice fend fetches frcm''£10 to 
£80 {Es. 100- Rs. 800). At civil court sales, or, on the failure of a 
husbandman to pay the Government assessment, traders oecasiom^liy 
bid for lands. Some of the Pen capitalists invest from £500 to 
£1000 (Rs. 5000 -Rs. 10,000) in the reclamation of salt marslioso 
Traders invest part of their savings in trade, but most in mojuojr- 
lending. In towns, where there is the prospect of a fair rent, rieli 
traders sometimes invest money in house-building. Such cases SL:sro 
rare, and the general feeling is that house-building is not aprofita,l>le 
investment. All classes are anxious to own a good house. Brahmaxts^ 
Khatris, Gujarat and MarwarVanis, Shenvis, Malis in Alibag^ £t:iad 
Beni-Israels, Mnsalmans, and Agris in Pen are the chief builders 
improvers of houses. A man who makes money generally pulls do'W'n 
the strong, ill- lighted, and thatched building in which his forefatlxoxs 
lived, when the chief object was to avoid the display of wealth, 
in its place r^s a showy house, two-storied, tiled, airy, and, if iie 
can a&rd it, decorated outside with carvings and pictiix*^B. 
Show is more sought after than strength, and many of the newor 
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houses are built of inferior materials. Except seven or eight Roba 
Musalmans who bavo boats of tlieir own, the shipping of the district 
either belongs to, or is mortgaged to, members of the trading classes. 
The number of people who buy Government securities is very small. 
Pew investors, except officials, are satisfied with the low rates of 
interest paid by the Government Savings' Bank. At the close of 
the year 1880-Sl (31st March) the amount of the Savings Bank 
deposits was £985 (Rs. 9850) against -£684 (Rs. 6840) in 1877-78. 

The leading moneylenders are Gujarat Vanis, Marwar Yanis, and 
Brahnians. Next to them come Sonars^ a few Marathi Yanis, 
Musalmdns, and Shimpis. A few Prabhns, Malis, Kolis, Kasars, 
Shenvis, and Beni-Israels, and, in the salt villages, Agris also lend 
money. Almost all the smaller nsiirers have some other calling 
juch as “shopkeeping or husbandry. The richest moneylender in the 
district lives in the Alibag sub-division, and is said to be worth about 
£30,000 (Rs, 8,00,000) . In Roha there are five worth from £5000 to 
£15,000 (Rs. 50, 000-Rs. 1,50,000) ; in Pen there are two worth 
about £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) . each, two ‘w^orth about £7500 
(Rs. 75,000) each, three wmrth about £5000 (Rs. 50,000) each, ten 
worth from £2500 to £5000 (Rs. 25,000 -Rs. 50,000), and thirty 
worth from £1000 to £2500. (Rs. 10,000- Rs 25,000) ; in Mahad 
there are three worth about £7500 (Rs. 75,000), and five worth 
about £5000 (Rs. 50,000) ; in Md-ngaon there is at Ghodegaon a 
Gujarat Yani worth £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000), and, at Morbe, a Sonar 
worth about £7500 (Rs. 75,000) ; and five worth about £5000 
(Rs. 50,000) in other parts of the sub-division. Besides being large 
landholders and contractors, these men invest part of their capital 
in buying cloth, wood, opium, silver, gold, salt, and grain. 

There is no regular system of b.Ook-keeping. The accounts 
are written sometimes in Marathi, sometimes in Gnjardti, and 
sometimes in Marwari. Some keep a rough daybook, Jcacha-hharday 
in which all transactions are at once entered in detail;^ some keep 
a proper daybook rojmel in which entries are made at intervals of 
a week .or as it suits the account-keeper; some keep the baithi 
MidtevaJii in which the borrower enters in his own hand the sums 
borrowed with, if necessary, a, receipt stamp affixed, the lender entering 
sums paid from time to time on the opposite side. About one-tenth 
of the moneylenders write their accounts on loose pieces of paper, and 
some keep no accounts beyond making entries on the hack of the 
bonds. They are sufficiently protected by bonds and mortgage deeds, 
or by pawned ornaments. 

Lenders deal with all classes of borrowers. None of them confine 
their dealings cither entirely to the rich or entirely to the poor. 
In large towns landholding moneylenders lend their tenants rice 
and nachni for seed and for food without security. It is not usual 
to advance grain to other peoples’ tenants, and, when advances are 
made, ornaments are required in pledge. Grainu/dvances are repaid 
either in money or in kind ; if in money with interest, at the market 
rates of the day, if in kind double the quantity of grain advanced 
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for food and half as much again as that lent for seed are required. 
The village moneylender is almost always a Gujarat or a Marwar 
Vani who keeps a store of rice; cloth, tobacco, and groceries. The 
villagers buy from him on credit at high prices and pay at harvest 
in grain. Frequently in the months after harvest they bring rice 
to the village shopkeeper aud exchange it for stores. In the Pen 
salt-land villages many Agri landholders and village headmen lend 
money and grain, and buy or take in pawn the holdings of the 
poorer husbandmen. Their reputation, as creditors is not bad. In 
khot villages about ten per cent of the khots lend money and grain, 
Khots are not thought hard in their dealings. They seldom buy 
land or take land in mortgage. Marwar and local Vani lenders 
are universally hated. They charge high interest, deceive • their 
debtors by failing to credit them with payments, have underhand 
dealings with the subordinate ofldcers' of the courts, harass their 
debtors with distress Warrants, force their debtors to mortgage their 
land, and sell their debtors’ houses, or imprison them in the civil jail. 

In 1864, the yearly cash rates of interest varied, to rich borrowers, 

, from seven to nine per cent with pawn, and from twelve to fifteen 
per cent without pawn ; to middle class borrowers^ with small estates, 
the rates varied from eighteen to thirty-seven per cent; and to 
husbandmen and labourers from forty to two hundred per cent. The 
current (1882) rates, in small dealings when an article is pawned, 
vary from one per cent to 3^ per cent a month; in petty agricultural 
advances, both on personal security and with a lien on crops, from 
to 3i per cent a month; in large dealings, with a mortgage on 
movable property, from a half to one per cent a month, and, with a 
mortgage on immovable property, from three-quarters in Nagothna 
to one per cent a month in Mahad ; and to labourers, on the personal 
security of himself and a friend, from one and a half to two per cent 
a month. The monthly rate of interest, to a rich husbandman or 
artisan, is from three-eighths to five-eighth per cent ; to one in 
middling circumstances from three-quarters to one and a half per 
cent ; and to one in a poor state from two to six per cent. 

^ In dealings with the poorer husbandmen, especially when grain is 
advanced, interest is charged in kind and the crops made security, 
manoUj for the payment of the interest. At harvest time the crop 
is handed to the lender, who, after deducting what is due as interest, 
pays the borrower for the balance at the market rate of grain in 
certain specified months, A clear yearly profit of from six to twelve 
per cent is thought a fair return for capital sunk in land. Traders 
and shopkeepers among themselves charge interest for the saMvat 
year beginning from Kdrtik (November). In other transactions 
. some charge for the calendar year and some from the date mentioned 
in the bond. 

Middling and small traders carry on their business either partly 
or entirely on borrowed capital. In Mahad and Mangaon nearly 
all, and, in the rest of the district, at least half of the husbandmen, 
who are registered occupants, have to borrow on the security of the 
growing crop. Except in Mangaon and Mahad, where high 
assessments are said sometimes to iorce landholders to borrow, the 
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busbandman^a indebtedness is due to want of thrift and fere thought. 
Once in debtj it is difl&cult for a husbandman to free himself from 
his creditor. Field wages are seldom high enough to support 
landless workers for more than seven months in the year. But 
there is a fair miscellaneous local demand for labour^ and considerable 
sums are earned by cart traffic along the main lines of road_, and^ 
by pack-bullock traffic^ in the wilder parts of Mahad and M^ngaon. 
In November and December, when the rice crop is housed, many 
Mard;thas and Mh^rs go to Bombay, where they work as labourers till 
the end of May, and then return to th'eir fields. Many Marath^s 
and Mhd-rs in Mahad, and a few in ether sub-divisions, support 
themselves by military service. Besides large remittances sent by 
men on service, about £9500 (Rs. 95,000) are yearly paid by the 
state to military pensioners chiefly in MahM. The poorer classes 
in Koldba, on the whole, spend larger sums on marriage and other 
family occasions than the corresponding classes in Eatndgiri, and 
quite as much, as the corresponding classes in the Deccan. They 
generally have to boi'row from £5 to £6 (Rs. 50 -Rs. 60) to pay for 
their daughters^ weddings, but they do not, on this account, lower 
their family expenses, until the debt begins to be collected, and 
the lender gets the crop or the land into his hands. The 
season of .greatest distress is from May to Novcmbei\ It is 
generally about this time that moneylenders drive their hardest 
bargains. Indebtedness is so general that the grain dealer and 
the moneylender are everyv^here a necessity. The borrowers admit 
the usefulness of the lenders, and, on the whole, are satisfied 
with thbir terms. Of the larger landholders or 1x11018 a considerable 
number are said to be in debt. The village income is in most cases 
too small to support the numerous sharers who find it difficult to get 
what they consider suitable employment. 

Borrowers, as a rule, deal with one lender only. When seinously 
inv^olvedand hard-pressed, or when unable to get further advances, 
they sometimes open an account with a fresh creditor. Some 
debtors, it is said, owe money to as many as ten lenders, but the 
lenders seldom combine to take steps against the debtor for their 
common good. Competition is generally keen. Each lender does 
his best to secure for himself the largest possible share of the 
debtor^s property, getting decrees against his crop, or seizing it as 
soon as it is reaped. A debt is hardly ever written off as a bad 
debt, and outstanding balances are brought down year by year for 
more than twenty- five years. Agrarian- crimes, due to the pressure 
of creditors, were common before 1876; since 1875 no cases have 
occurred. The offenders were generally Knnbis and Mhfc, and the 
victims Mdrwar Y^nis.^ , ^ 

Land mortgages are common. Many Kunhis, Kolis, and Agris 
raise money to meet their marriage and other family . expenses by 

1 In 1869 in two cases, one in AliMg and the other in Mah^d, debtors banded 
together and robbed some M^rw^r Vdnis of their bonds and account books. In 1871 
three Mdrwdr moneylenders were killed in Pen. In 1873 the people of some villages 
in AlibAg stoned some. MArwAr VAnis to death ; and three MhArs were charged 
with murdering a Prabhu moneylender. In 1875 a MArwAr VAni was robbed of 
valuable securities in AlibAg. 
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mortgaging their lands. Creditors often take the mortgaged lands 
into their possession, and, after paying the Government cess, devote 
the surplus first to the payment of interest, and then, if anything 
remains, to the reduction of the original debt. Another mode is to 
apply the net profit to the payment of interest, the debtor undertaking 
to pay the Government cess. In some instances the debtor continues 
to hold the land, pays the assessment and interest, and keeps the 
surplus. In some cases the. mortgagee forecloses the mortgage and 
has the land entered in his name. But, as a rule, the land remains 
in the name of the husbandman, and the hnsbandman and the 
mortgagee share the crop. When land has been made . oyer to the 
lender or mortgagee the former holder is generally kept as a tenant. 
In rice land the common agreement, known as half share or ardhel, 
is that each party takes an equal share, and that the landlord pays 
the Government assessment. In uplands the ordinary agreement is 
that the tenant gives one-third of the produce. 

About one-sixteenth of the cultivating and labouring classes are 
believed to mortgage their , labour to moneylenders, obtaining in 
return from £6 to £8 (Rs. 60 -Rs. 80) to spend on marriages or on 
other family events. If the master binds himself to provide the 
borrower with food and clothing, the yeaily pay of the servant 
varies from 125. to £1 10s. (Rs. 6-Rs. 15) ; and, if the servant has. to 
find his own food, it varies from £1 45. to £2 IO 5 . (Rs. 12-Rs.25). 
At these rates a man would serve from four to eight years for a £10 
(Rs. 100) loan. Except in rare cases service is never pledged in 
advance. While he is working off his debt the bondsman., cannot 
make any private earnings. But the master has no claim on the 
services of the bondsman^ s wife or of his children. It is not 
usual for the master to pay the debtor\s incidental expenses at 
births and on other family occasions, nor, unless he wishes him to 
live in his house, is it n-sual for the master to provide the labourer 
with shelter. These mortgages of labour are personal ; they never 
become hereditary. The debtors generally faithfully fulM their 
^ engagements, and do not leave- their masters^ service for better-paid 
employment. There are 00 hereditary servants. 

Craftsmen, as a rule, borrow money on easier terms than 
husbandmen. The number of skilled town craftsmen whose work 
commands high wages is small. The few that are found, though 
more prosperous than the other wage-earning classes, are not free 
from debt. Village craftsmen, shoemakers, carpenters, and black- 
smiths, though not soberer or more frugal, are somewhat shrewder, 
better off, and readier to send their boys to school than most 
Mardtha or Kunbi husbandmen. 

Till the middle of the present century (1845), carpenters, 
bricklayers, and masons were paid from 6d. to 9d, ( 4~6 as.) a day. 
From 1845 to 1860 their wages ranged from 9d. to l 5 .'( 6-.8 as.), 
and from I860 to 1876 from I5. to I5. 9d. (8-14 as.). In 1881 the 
daily wages of a carpenter varied from I 5 . to 25. (8 us. -Re'. 1), of a 
mason from 10 Jd. to I 5 . 6d. (7 -12 a5.), and of a bricklayer from 
6d, to 2d. (4-6 as.). The high price of skilled labour is due, 
partly to the uncertainty of their work, and partly to the limited 
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supply of skilled labour. Up to 1830 labourers were paid from 
2|d, to (1|'2 as.) a day, between 1850 and 1865 from Zd. to4^d. 
(2-3 a5.), and between 1865 and 1876 from 4ld. to 6d. (3-4 aj,}. 
Up to 1850, the daily wapre of a female labourer was 2|d. {as. 1|), 
from 1851 to 1866 3d. {as, 2;, and from 1867 to 1876 4^^. {as, 3). 
In ISSl a male labourer earned from SJi. to 4|i. (2^-3 ^75.}, 
and a female labourer from 24 ^. to 3|d. (1^-21' as.). Since 1650 
children's daily wages have risen from l|d. to2fd. (1 anna-l^ as.). 
This rise in wages has, to some extent, been due to the incre^ased 
cost of the ordinary food grains. Except in very few cases, wages 
are paid in cash daily, w^ben the work lasts for only a week er two, 
and half-weekly or weekly when the engagement is for a longer 
period. Unskilled labourers work from about sunrise to sunset 
with two honrs^ rest for their midday meal. Women are generally 
engaged on field work, but, if higher rates ofier, they turn their 
hands to other branches of labcur. 

In spite of the great rise in wages the coiidition of the rural 
labourers is said to show few signs of improvement. This is partly 
due to the increased cost of living, but more to their loce of drink, 
and to the thoughtlessness with which they run into debt. In large 
towns, where labourers are better off, they spend their surplus 
earnings first on licraor, then on clothes, and lastly on ornaments 
and better food. Before, during, and after the rains is the busy 
season, when all landholders want help to prepare, weed, and reap 
their rice fields. At other times labourers are employed in hcuse- 
building, road-w’ork, cutting grass and fuel, and carrying burdens. 

During the 1S03-04 famine the price of husked rice was 3^ pounds 
the rupee, and of cleaned rice two pounds the rupee. For such 
years as they are available before 1S49-50, the price returns show, 
cheap grain, the rupee price of the first sort of rice, the food of the 
upper classes, varying from IIGJ pounds in 1541-42 to 39| pounds 
in 1824-25, a year of much scarcity in most parts of the Presidency, 
and averaging 77| pounds. During the same time the rupee price 
of ndcJinif Elensine coracana, varied from eighty-six pounds in 
1828-29 to thirty-two pounds in 1824 and averaged 60 J pounds. 
The fcllowing statement gives the available details : 


Koldba Food Prices^ 1317’ 1S49, (Founds the Fiipee ), 



S&ekni : 62^ €4 ^ 53 ' 32 ' 46| 69 ; S6 ' 65^' 55 ' 63^ 52^' 6li 66 60 

Eke (tot ion) 83^ 81 ' 57^. 661 39i SB 86 lOSJ S6 75*1101 65j 79 85 i 77| 

„ (iecondeort) ... j | ... j ... : ... i ... ; ... , ... 70 86 ' 92 83 


The thirty-two years ending 1881-82 may be divided into five 
|>eriods. The first period of seven years (1850-1856) w^as a time 
ol cheap grain, the rupee price of ndchni varying from ninety-two 
poimds in 1851-52 to 62 i pounds in 1856-37 and averaging 76^; 
while the rupee price of the better sort of rice varied from 116 pounds 
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in 1852-53 to 83J pounds in 1856-57 and averaged 102J pounds. 
The next six years {1857-1862) was a time of moderate prices^ the 
rupee price of ndchni varying from 55^ pounds in 1857-58 to 42^ in 
1859-60 and averaging 50|; and the rupee price of the better sort 
of rice varying from seventy-five pounds in 1857-58 to fifty-five 
pounds in 1859-60 and averaging 63| pounds. The next five years 
(1868-1867) was a time of high prices owing to the American war^ 
the rupee price oi 'ndclmi varying from thirty-six pounds in 1867-68 
T ;0 28| pounds in 1863-64 and averaging 32^ pounds ; and the rupee 
price of the better sort of idee varying from 57| pounds in 1867-68 
to 41^ pounds in 1864-65 and averaging 46^ pounds. During the 
fourth period of eight years (1868-1875) prices w^ere again moderate^ 
the rupee price of ndchni varying from- fifty-one pounds in 1873-74 
to 894 pounds in 1870-71 and averaging forty-four pounds; and 
the rupee price of the better sort of rice varying from 614 pounds, 
in 1873-74 to 48^ pounds in 1869-70 and averaging 54-4 pounds. 
During the fifth period of six years (1876-1881) grain has again been 
dear, the rupee price of ndchni varying from 53| pounds in 1881-82 
to twenty-seven pounds in 1877-78 and averaging 861 pounds ; and 
the rupee price of the better sort of rice varying from 63| pounds 
in 1831-82 to thirty-five pounds in 1877-78 and averaging 464 
pounds. The following statement gives the details : 

Kolctoa Food Price.% 1850-18^1. ( Pounds the Rupee). 
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There are two sorts of weights, one for gold and silyer and drugs, 
the other for brass, iron, copper, lead, sugar, molasses, tohaceV, 
tamarind pods, cocoantits, clarified butter, vegetables, and oil.. 
The following are the measures for gold, silver, and drugs. Pour 
uaids^ one gu'nj/' two guajs one vdl, four vdls one mdsa, twelve mdsds 


^ Ddid IB the pea of the Phastoliis laiuigo. 

• The sirfiali red and black seed of the Abrus precatonuss. 
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one tola^ and twenty-four tolas one sher.^ The goldsmith^s sher 
weighs 4320 grains Troy. There are six tola weights of one -fourth, 
one-half, one, five, ten, and twelve tolas^ all made of brass and either 
cubic, or cylindric in form. The Qndsa weights are flat round pieces 
of lead. In the case of drugs, if the weight is over eleven gunjsy 
two-anna, four-anna, and eight-anna pieces and rupees are used. 
Liquid medicines are also weighed according to this scale. The 
table of measures for other metals, and for sugar, fruit, tobacco, 
butter, and oil, is two navtdkis one pdvsherj two pdvshers one adsher, 
two adshers one sher^ forty shells one man^ and twenty mans one 
hJiandi. There are ten shers, twenty shers^ one man, and five man 
iron weights of a truncated conical shape with, a ring fastened to 
the top. The five sher weight is either a solid lead cylinder about 
an inch deep or a lead hemisphere covered with copper and furnished 
with an iron ring. The pdvslier, adslier, slier, and two sher weights 
are round pieces of lead either plain or covered with copper! 
The sA-er weighs twenty-eight Imperial rupees or 183*71? drams 
Avoirdupois. There is no trade in cotton or in precious stones. 

Eice, grain, salt, safflower seed, sesamum seed, and dried fish are 
sold by capacity measures according to the following scale : Two 
tipris one nitlivaf four niihvds one adlioli, two adhoUs one pdyli, and 
six pdylis one pliara. The phara is a wooden box clamped with iron 
and with wooden sid-.:; handles. Across the top, on a level with the 
sides, runs a wooden bar plated wdth iron. When the box is filled, 
the surplus grain is brushed o3 by passing a wooden roller over the 
mouth of the box. The pa.yli, adhoU, and sher measures are round 
pieces of wood, the lower part cylindrical, on which rests a hemisphere 
with the top sliced off. - The nithva and pdvslier are cylindrical 
wooden measures larger at the bottom than at the top, with a raised 
ridge half way down. The measures used in selling liquor are a 
sixth slier, a quarter sher, a half sher, and a slier. These are cylinder- 
shaped tinned copper-vessels. The oil measures are half a sher, 
one, five, ten, twenty;, and forty shers. They are made of copper 
and have handles ; the body increases in size from the bottom to the 
top which is without a rim. 

The table of length is twenty-four iasns equal one gaj of twenty- 
seven inches. There is also a var measure of three feet. The gaj 
and z'dfd.:re aylindrical iron bars, with marks scored in the surface that 
di^de the rdv into f our and the gaj into eight equal pa^rts. . Woollen, 
cotton, and linen cloth is sold 137 the vdr, and in Revdanda silk, 
and gold silver and silk trimming are sold by the gaj. Besides by 
the gaj the Eevdanda silk weavers sometimes measure their silks 
by the ounce of two and a half rupees weight. Cotton waistcloths 
and women^s robes, brought from the Deccan, are sold by the hath 
measured by the trader from the elbow to the- tip of his middle 
finger. 'Handkerchiefs and stockings are sold by the. dozen. No 
articles are sold by the score or by the hundred. The cubic 


^ Except in M?.hdd wkere it is somewhat heavier, the tola is equal to an Imperial 
rupee. In Mahdd, instead of twelve, Hi mdsds equal one rupee. 

- The sher weight is seldom used. 
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contents of building timber are not measured either in sales by 
the forest department or in private sales. Unless the rafter is 
unusually long or short the circumference is measured in lidths of 
about 19|- inches. Firewood is sold by the headload, the bullock- 
load, or the cartload, estimated at about one man, three mans, and 
two hhmidis respectively, or by the man and khandi. The hhandi 
used by the forest department weighs twenty-eight Bombay mans or 
784 Surat sliers of forty tolas each, or nearly the same number of 
English pounds. In private sales the ordinary hhandi of twenty 
Bombay mans or 560 Surat iortj-tola shers is in use. 

Land is measured by the acre and the gunta, or one-fortieth of 
the acre. The old table of land measures was one higha of thirty- 
two guntds equals twenty pdnds, one equals twenty square 

hdtlils, one Mtlii equals 5f lidths, and one hath equa-ls 19|- inches. 
As moneylenders insist on entering survey measures in all deeds of 
sale or mortgage, the old higha and kdthi measures are likely to die 
out, except in a few villages, where, for special reasons at the time 
of the survey, the land was divided into highds oi thirty-two guntds 
each. 

Bricks are sold by the thousand and roughly hewn stones by 
the hundred and no excess is allowed. Dressed stones are sold 
■according to the size of the stone and the style of the work. Sand 
and gravel are sold by the pha.ra of six pdylis. Large rough stones 
and road metal are sold by the heap or hards ten feet long by ten 
feet broad and one foot high. Masonry is not paid by measurement. 
The workmen are either paid by the day or a contractor is paid for 
the whole work. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TRADE. 

The fame of Cliaul as a centre of trade from the earliest historical VI. 

times till the end of the sixteenth century shows that^ when the Trade, 
political state of the country was favourable, the whole traffic 
across the Sahyddris from the Par pass in the south to the Tal .pass 
in the north centred at Chaul. In Mr. Nairne^s opinion the largest 
share of the traffic came to Chaul through the Bor pass.^ 

In 1826 three lines of communication passed from Poona to Koldba. Roads. 

A road sixty-three miles long, of which twelve iniles were wdthin 1B26, 

Koldba limits, left Poona by the Sdve pass, crossed the Bor state, and 
entered Kolaba at Uiihere. From Unhere, the road passed through 
Bahubgaon and Chikni and reached Nagothna. The Poona- 
Ratndgiri road, 163 miles long, of which thirty-eight were wnthin 
Koldba limits, entered the district by the Sevtya pass. After crossing 
the Raygad-Kal to Duevar, the road passed through Birvddi, Kharoli, 

Matvan, Kangulu, and Divi, and crossed the SSvitri to Polddpur. 

From Polddpur the road crossed the Sdtvaki river about twenty-two 
times, and left the district by the Gogra pass about ten miles 
south of PoMdpur. From Poona to Ghodegaon there were two 
lines, one of sixty-five miles, of which eighteen- were within 
Koldba limits, entered the district by the Kumbha pass. After 
crossing the Nizampur-K^l the road passed through Tarmari and 
Kadd^pa. It then crossed the Niztopur-Kal to Sirsad and Borvadi, 
and, before reaching Ghodegaon, passed through Harondi, Karmbeli, 

Tamdna, Phulasgaon, Hatkeli, Talegaon, Kuronda, and Yadgaon. 

The other line of fift^^-six miles from Poona to Ghodegaon was ‘ 
across the Devsthali pass. After leaving this pass the road passed 
through Umardi and Siroli ; and from Siroli there vras a good road 
to Ghodegaon. Besides these lines of communication there were 
from Dasgaon on the Savitri three roads, one to Nagothna in the 
north, a second to the top of the Sevtya pass in the north- 
east, and a third to Khed in the south. The Dasgaon-Nagothna 
road, thirty-eight miles long, ran much aiong the present Nagothna- 
Mahabaleshvar road. The road to the top of the Sevtya pass, twenty 
three miles long, crossed the Gandhdri to Mahad ; it then passed 
through Chdmbhdrkhind, and crossed the Savitri to Kpndivta and 
Eajdvadi ; it again crossed the Sdvitri and passed through Akia, 

Bhorava and Kharoli, and, after crossing the E^jgad-Kd,l, 

1 The probable route was from the Bor p?ss to Panvel ; from Panvel by water to 
N%othna; from Nigothna across the hills to Roha; and from Roha'-xlown the 
Kufldalika river. Ind. Ant. Ill- 101. 
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reached Birvddi. It then passed through Kalij, Amhshet, Padvi^ 
Vaki^ and Kumbha- Sivtar. The Dasgaon-Khed road^ twenty-seven 
miles long, crossed the Sdvitri, passed through Kosimbi and Tudil, 
and left the district about threemiles south of Tudil. The Pen-Panvel 
road, twenty-one miles long, completes the list of roads mentioned 
by Clunes. After leaving Pen this road crossed the Bhogavati by 
a stone bridge of fourteen arches, nine feet wide without a parapet. 
It then passed through Tarankhop and Irvadi, and then through 
bush-covered hills to Balauli, and left the district at Kharoshi.^ 

In 1840 three lines of communication passed from Pen to 
Alibag in the Angria^s territory. One of forty-five miles, through 
Ndgothna, Sambri, and Poyn^d to Alibag was the only route by 
which land communication for cattle and passengers upon any 
large scale was kept up with the Kolaba state. The second of 
.thirty-two miles, through Kasu, S4mbri and Poynad, was not much 
frequented. The third of twenty -four miles was through Dharamtar 
and Poynad. Owing to the difficulty of crossing the creek at 
Dharamtar, foot passengers seldom came hy this road during the 
rains, and, at other times, the only safe mode of bringing animals 
along it was by dragging them upon their sides over the mud.® 
The one advantage of the Dharamtar route was that it gave the 
readiest access to Revas and Dnderi in the north and Chaul and 
Revdanda in the south. 

In 1881 there were twelve roads of the total length of 187 miles. 
Of the twelve roads, three with a length of fort -eighty miles were 
bridged, and nine with a length of 1 39 miles were fair-weather 
roads. The main trunk road till lately started from Nagothna on the 
Amba;, at the extreme limit up to which it is navigable for small craft 
at high water. In 1864, a road thirteen miles long was begun from 
Nagothna to a point 1| miles east of Dharamtar. Besides several 
culverts and much earth-work, two bridges were built at a total 
cost of £15,151 (Rs. 1,51,510). Prom want of funds the road 
remained unfinished till 1881, when the work was pushed on and 
the road between Dharamtar and N^gothna was finished. From 
Kdgothna it passes fifty-six miles through Kolad, Mangaon, Mah4d, 
and Poladpur to the foot of Mahahaleshvar. Between N^gothna 
and Mdngaon the read is crossed by about seven streams, of which 
.the beds of three are paved, and one, th^ Nizampur-Kal near 
Mangaon, is bridged. In the rains the road is not fit for 
carts; ^ all burdens are carried- on men^s heads. or on horseback. 
The Amba which is not fordable till November is crossed at 
Patansai and the Kundalikaat Kolad by ferry-boats. After leaving 
Mangaon, at. intervals of a hundred yards, the road is crossed by 
channels one or two feet deep lined with rough stones. These 
channels carry off the water in the rains, but they are dry during 

: ^ i 


1 Clunes’ Itinerary, 38-41, and 78-79. 

2 Mr. Davies’ Letter, 28th November 1840, in Government Political Eecord 1107. 
To give greater facilities by the Dharamtar route, Mr. Davies recommended that a 
road and a causeway should be made from the water’s edge on the Pen side- of 
Dharamtar to the village of Vadkhali. 
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the fair season. Three miles south of Mangaon the road passes ov-er 
the Talegaon and Dasgaon range of hills^ and^ at Maliad, crosses 
the Grandhari which is not fordable for carts from an hour before to 
an hour after high-water. After leaving Mahad the road crosses the 
Bavitri which is fordable in the fair- season_, and is crossed by a 
flying bridge during the rains. After passing through Poladpur, 
the road leaves the district at Kineshvar. Along, its whole length 
the road is met by many cross lines. From Kolad on the main line, 
about ten miles south of Nagothna^ a road runs west to Roha on the 
Kundalika. During' the fair season there is much rice traffic’ along this 
road, Roha being the chief rice centre in this part of the country. 
A rough local-fund road runs seven miles^ from Nizainpur to a 
point about a mile to the north of Mangaon on the main line. This 
cross lihe^ for the first part of its course, is level ; it then climbs 
a low forest-clad hill round the edge of which it winds. The road 
overhangs a deep brook, the sides of which are covered with dense 
undergrowth, and then falls sharply to the Nizampur-Kal which it 
crosses. From Lonere, on the main line five miles south of Mangaon, 
a gravelled and partially bridged road runs two miles west to 
Ghodegaon. This is an important cross line of traffic in the fair 
season. Two cross lines meet the main line at Mahdd, one of four 
miles to Nateh in the north, and the other of tv/elve miles to Vinhere 
in the south. Beyond the Savitri and about two miles east of 
Mahad the main line is met by a road nine miles to the loot of the 
Varandha pass in the east, and by another of 16^ miles from 
Mah^pral along the south bank of the Savitri in the west. ^ The 
Varandha pass road, which was built in 1867, is metalled and has 
two large bridges besides culverts. During the fair season, all these 
cross lines have much traffic, chiefly in dried fish, grain, chillies, 
and cocoanuts. 

Besides the main trunk road and its branches, there is a fifteen 
mile road from Rev as to Alibag, which, till lately, w^as the only 
route during the rains for Alibag passengers to Bombay. From 
Dharamtar east to Khcpivli at i/.e foot of the Bor pass, there 
is a first-class road of twenty-five miles. During the fair season 
large numbers of carts pass along the road, bringing onions, oil, 
pptatoes, molasses, oilcake, chillies, wheat, gram, bdjri and^^/r, 
and taking rice and salt back to the Deccan. Betw^een Alibag 
and Dharamtar there have long been roads from Alibag to 
Khandala, at the west foot of the Karli pass, and from Yagholi 
at the east foot of the pass to Dharamtar.' In 1880-81, at a local 
fund cost of £2637 (Rs. 26,370), a new' line w^'as opened over the 
Kd.rli pass, thus completing the Alibag-Dharamtar road and opening 
a through traffic from Khopivli to Alibag. The Alibag-Dharamtar 
line of thirteen miles, being two miles shorter than the Alibag- 
Revas road, is preferred to it by passengers from Alibag to Bombay. 
In 1880-81, from Indapur on the Nagothna-Mahabaleshvar road to 
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I 'As this road places the Deccan by the Varandha pass, and the Southern Mp’dtha 
Country by the FitzGerald pass, in connection with a harbour which is accessible at 
ail times of the tide, it is named the Mahlpral, Varandha, and FitzGerald pass road. 
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Tale on tlie west> and from Tale to M^lati on the Mandad creek, 
fair-weather roads were made, opening a passage for the Mangaon 
produce to the sea. 

Of passes and footpaths across the Sahyddris, beginning' fi:om 
the south, there are, the Par pass, near Kineshvar, about 
fifteen miles south-east of Mahad. This is a mere footpath, leading* 
to MahdbaleshTar, though formerly (1826) it was much frequented 
by Van] ^r is bringing grain and salt to S^td.ra from the Konkan. It 
is still fit for men and cattle, but is not much used on account 
of the opening of the FitzGerald pass. Half a mile to the 
north of the Par pass near Kapdekhurd is the FitzGerald pass, 
forming a part of the road that runs to Satd.ra. The FitzGerald 
pass road, which is twenty miles long, has much traffic ; rice, 
cocoanuts, betelnuts, salt, dried fish, date, coir, English cloth, and 
groceries of all kinds, valued at £6000 (Rs. 60,000) a year, pass from 
Mahad to V^i and Neher in Sdtara, and wheat, gram, hdjriy juvdri, 
math, chillies, turmeric, coriander-seed, onions, garlic, groundnuts, 
betel-leaves, oil, oilcake, tobacco, molasses, blankets, and native 
cloth, valued at £4500 (Rs. 45,000) a year, come from Vai and 
Neher in Satdra to Mahad. There is a toil on the pass road at 
Kapde-Budrukh, which yearly yields from £160 to £190 (Rs. 1600- 
Rs. 1900). The Dhavla and Kamtea passes, about 5| miles north of 
the FitzGerald pass and leading through the Bor state to Vai, are 
fit for foot travellers, but are not much used. Five miles north of the^ 
K^mthapass near the village of Varandha is the Varandha pass, 
which forms part of the road through Hirdoshi and Bor to Poona. 
The pass road, which was constructed about 1867 by the Satara 
public works department, is thirteen, miles long and has much traffic, 
cocoanuts, dates, salt, dried fisb, rice, and betelnuts, valued at 
£15,400 (Rs. 1,54,000) a year, going from Mah4d to Bor, Phaltan, 
and Poona, and wheat, gram, hdjri, jiivdri, math, onions, garlic, 
potatoes, groundnuts, chillies, turmeric, coriander, oil, oilcakes, 
tobacco, and native cloth, valued at £7000 (Rs! 70,000) a year, coming 
to Mahad. A quarter of a mile north of the Varandha pass is the 
Umbarda pass near Mdzeri, which, leading along Umbarda and 
Hirdoshi to Bor, is fit for men and unladen cattle, but is less 
frequented. Four miles north of Umbarda is the Gopya pass, near 
Shivtar, from which the route leads through Gonde to Poona. 
Though fit for men, and with difficulty for laden cattle, it is 
scarcely used, being too near the Varandha pass. One^ mile 
north of the Gopya pass is the Ambenal pass, near Ambe- 
Shivtar, and leading to Poona. It is fit for men, but has almost no 
traffic. One mile north of the Ambenal pass is the Madhya pass, 
neai: the village of Vaki-Budrukh, in the petty division of Birvadi 
and leading to Poona. In 1826 it was accessible to cattle though 
bad and tedious. It is now fit for laden cattle, and is chiefly used 
' by the people of the hilly tracts of western Poona carrying dried 
fish and salt. Half a mile north of the Madhya is the Shevtya 
pass, leading along Pangari and Torna in the Bor state to Poona. 
In 1826 it was difficult for cattle or led horses. At present it is fit 
for mbn and for unladen cattle, hut it is very little used. Six 
miles north' of the Shevtya pass is the KAvAlya pass, near the 
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village of Kavale, in tlie petty division of Nateh in Malidd. In 
182('j it was a bad road for cattle^ bat was sometimes used by Vanjavis. 
At present (1882) it forms part of tlie road tliat rans tlirough 
Grholdabsara and Ambigad to Poona. It is barely fit for laden 
cattle^ and is very little used except by foot passengers. Eight miles 
north of the Kavalya is the Kumbha pass, running through the village 
of Mashidvadi. In 1826 this pass was 7i miles long and was a 
succession of rises and falls. It was reported to be the best pass in tliis 
part of the range; perfectly suitable for cattle of all kinds but not for 
^carts. At present (1882) it is a footpath fit only for men wdthoat 
loads the ascent being steep and very difficult. Four miles north of 
the Kumbha pass is the Ling a pass, lying near the village of Jite 
and fit for men and laden cattle. Two miles north of the Linga 
is the Nisni pass, which runs through the limits of Umbardi. It is 
merely a footpath; has a difficult and steep ascent; and is fit 
only for men with light burdens on their heads. Six miles north 
of the Nisni are the Tamhana, Devasthalt, and Thtba passeS; within 
the limits of Vile; fourteen miles north-east of Mangaon. These 
are merely footpaths and have a difficult and steep ascent; the 
Tamhana and the Devasthali passes being unfit for cattle; and tho 
Thiba pass being fit only for men without loads.. Four miles north 
of the Tamhana pass is the Pimpki pasS; which, running through the 
limits of P^tnus near Nizampur, is fit for men and laden cattle; and 
is much used. 

Besides the Sahyadri passes or ghats, there are within the 
district eleven chief gorges or khinds through the smaller ranges of 
hills.- Of these eleven gorgeS; two are in Alibag; five in Pen, two 
in RohaJ; and two in'Mahad. On the lately (1880) finished 
Alibd/g-Dharamtar road; about five miles north-east of Alibag in 
the Sdgargad range, is the Karli pass^ two miles long; fit for cart 
traffic all the year round. About four miles south of the Karli pass 
is the Pie pass,, wdth one mile of bad fair-weather road used by 
carts with difficulty. On the Dharamtai'-Khopivli road there are 
three passes, the Khachar about three miles Avest of Pen, the 
GIgode about six miles east of Pen, and the Dahivali at the 
extreme limit of the district, all fit for cart traffic ; about three 
miles north-east of Pen is the Goviele, fit .for cpvrt traffic. About 
six miles to the south of Ndgothna, on the Nagothua-Mahabaleshvar 
road, is the Sukeli, fit for carts. About half a mile from the Koha 
.creek, on the direct footpath between Alibag and Roha, is the 
Chavre pass fit for bullocks only. About four miles north of 
'Roha is the Bhise, which is so steep on both sides that carts cannot 
cross it. On the Ndgothua-Mahabaleshvai: road, immediately north 
of Ddsgaon, is the .Das a aon pass fit for carts; and on the road 
which runs north from Maliad to Nateh, about a mile north of 
MahM; is the Chambhar pass also fit for carts. 

There are eight toll-bars in the district, one at Miindva on the 
Alibag-Revas road, two at Karli-Khind and Kamarli on the Alibag- 
Khopivli road, and five at N^gothna, Varasgaon, Pachpale, 
Ch^mbh^r-Khind, and Kineshvar on the Mahabaleshvar road. All 
are yearly sold by auction to contractors. The amount realised in 
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1S81-S2 was £1581 (Rs. 15,810), of wRicli £1479 (Rs 
oa Provincial and £102 (Rs. 1020) were on Local Fuad. roau. 


14,700) were 


The largest bridge, with sis fifty-feet spans, is 

izamnur-Kalat Mfingaon. Besides the two recently ^ 


Nizampar- 


Mangao 


1 the Dharamtar-Nagothna road, one with twelve 


masonry bridges on t,uc ......... TT o-wl, tbom 

as and the other with four spans of twenty-five feet each, Un to 


is at Nagothna a masonry bridge, built in 1580 at a c<ost oi £'>f d^OO 
(Rs 3 00 000) by Kfizi AM-ad-din of Chaul, to facilitat e the in.uch 
of tJoops from Ahmadnagar to Chanl. In 1820 the bridge was 
described as 480 feet long, feet broad inside the parapet and 
fourteen feet ontside the parapet, and nineteen feet hig-h. l tio span 
of the main arch was 22| feet and the bridge required much repnir. 
The bridge is at present (1882) much used by foot t.i'avoIlerF., the 
apnroaches not admittiiig of the passage of carts. The x>ia.soiiry w-inz 
is niach esposed^ and the bridge is about to be repaired. On tue 
Dharamtar-Khopivli road there ai^e three bridges, one acT-oss the nver 
near Pen on masonry piers with brick and lime arches ixo d fi ve forty - 
feet) spans; a second of masonry with four tweiity-ii\^e npans on 

the Goraa ri s' er; and a third of masonry across the .tCnli of three 
twenty-five feet spans. On the Mahad and 'Varan cl. lie i |UiSS r<}:ui 
there ar two masonry bridges, one over the Savitri witli sever, forty- 
feet spans, built in 1367, and a second over the Bhav'iro.- vrilh five 
tw'enty-two feet spans. On the Alib%-llevas road -tliere are two 
bridges on masonry piers -with brick and lime arches^ one villi five 
tw'enty-five feet spans and a second v/ith six twent 3 r-tive Coot Fpans. 

There are wooden pieT;s for disembarking passengers; ii.t Dliaraui- 
tar and at R.evas on the Amba. The Dharamtar pier const nici etl 

in 1SG8 at a total cost of £165S (Its. 1G,5S0) evlihdiy from 
income-tax balances.- During the last ten years the Xjocid l^'iinds 
have contributed about £1219 (Rs. 12^190) tow^ards its repairH. 
The Revas pier was also constructed from income- ta:x. ba.l;ir*c(.\s at 


an estimated cost oi £11^892 (Rs. 1,18,920). it \va.s begun iu 


1364 and finished in 1869. During the lastteu' yea^rs the bocul 
Funds have contributed about £lol4 (Rs. 1S,140) towards its 
repairs. 


The- Harbour Steam Perry plies daily between the \Vhurf 

in Bombay and Reva-s and Dharamtar. ITie steam-ferry l:>oai.s, wiiirli 
vary from j 00 to 200 tons, start every noon from C^XFiiac Wha-rt 
reaching Revas at I p.m. and Dharamtar at 2-o0 p.m« Tim. sjaFc 
bcwat returns -to- Bombay, leaving Dharamtar at 8 ibivas at 

4 P.M., and reaching the Carnac Wharf at 5~30 P.m. TTu; rwora.ge 
daily number of passengers varies from 150 to 200^ to irom 
Bombay, Ravas, and Dharamtar.^ 


I Bom.- Key. Hec. 16 of 1821, 341-342 ; and Nairre’s Konkan, 38- 
Pnrf i«conie-tax balances, 2000 i 

SsfJrotfhiSfcf® Navigation Con.pr.r.y. « 


Ps. 530 from the Local Funds. 

sir? 'i‘f? 
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There are tlurty-oue ferries in the district^, four n, cross the Amba^ 
four across the Kundalika; five across the Savitri, four across the 
E^ygad-Kab and the remaining fourteen across smaller rivers and 
creeks. Of the thirty-one ferries^ sixteen work throughout the year 
and the remaining fifteen during the ]*aiiiy season only. The most 
important ferries are those between Roiia and Revdanda on tlio 
Kundalika/and between Dharamtar and Nagothna on the Ainba.^ 
Except those between Alibag and ^Sakhar of \ mile across tlie 

Sakhar creekj between Dharamtar and Yave of i mile across the 

Aniha, and behveeii Salav and Revdanda of A mile across the 

mouth of the Kundalika river^ the ferries are served by small boats 

varying .iii burden from i to I5 tons (1-5 hhandis). Except that 
between Revas and Dharamtar, which is a first class ferry, tlie ferries 
of the district belong to the fourth class. 

The number of crew in each boat varies from one to tliree. 
Tiie boats carry passengers and personal baggage, but little mer- 
chamdise. The ferry rates are 9d. (G as,) for four-wheeled 
carriages ; 6d. (4 a6‘.) for palanquins ; 4k/, (3 a^.) for two-wheeled ‘ 
carriages and loaded carts i 8d. (2 as,) for empty carts, camels, and 
litters lie/. (1 a7r?i-a)' for loaded ponies, horned cattle, mules, and, 
locoded or unloaded horses; (A anna) for unloaded ponies, loaded 
or unloaded mules, foals, and asses ; gd (A (Uina) for passengers and 
headloads; and \d. (i pic) for sheep, goats, pig, and dogs. 

Besides a Collectorhs bungalow at Nagothna, and four travellers^ 
bungalows for Europeans, one eacli .at Nagothna, Indapur, 
Dasgaon, and Poladpur, there are in rJl forty -three rest-houses or 
dhantulialas , for the acconimodation of native travellers. Of these, 
sixteen, one each at Eanjan-Khardavli, Mandva,. yakhar, and Sambri, 
two each at Revdanda, Alibag, Poynad, and the Revas pie)*, and 
four at the Dharamtar pier, are in A’.ibag ; nine, one each, at V asi. 
Pen, Kamarli, Siravli, Yadkhal opjposite Dharamtar piei*, Vdv(.q 
N%othna, Bense, and Kasn, are in Pen ; three, one at Eoha and 
two at Kolad, are in Roha ; five, one at Indapur and two each at 
Mangaon and Pali, are in Maugaon; and ten, one each at Mahad, 
Shedav, Koiidivti, Poladpur, Kineslivar, Yaraiidha, and Goto- 
Biidrukh, and three at Dasgaon, are in Mahad. There are also small 
bungalows buiit by . the engineering department as store-houses, 
which are sometimes used by t,ravellers,. . . 

Ivolaba forms part of the IConkaii postal division. It contains 
fourteen post offices, or which one at Alibag is a disbursing office, and 
the reinaining thirteen at Birvadi, Dharamtar, GhodegaGn, Ivihim, 
Mahad, Alan gaon, I'vagothna, Nat eh, Nizampiir, Pen, Reydanda, 
Roha, and Tale are sub-offices. The postmaster of the disbursing 
office draws a yearly salary of £84 (Rs. 840). The sub-postmasters 
in charge of offices, except Birvadi Nateh and Nizampur, receive a 
yearly pay varying from £12 to £oG (Rs. 120 -Rs. 3G0). The 


1 The Kundalika and Amba ferries were abolished in 1 SSI (Gov. Res. 1442, Otli May 
iSSl), as it- was doubtful whether the passage up the Ainba. and the Kiindalika rivers 
was technically a ‘ ferry, ’and as it seemed likely that ])assengcrs would not suOcr by 
leaving the supply of boats to open competition. 
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Birvadi Nateli and Nizampur sub-offices are in charge of village 
schoolmasters^ each receiving a special yearly remuneration of £4 
IQs. (Rs. 48). Fur delivering letters at important stations there 
are seven postmen^ whose yearly salaries amount to £G7 4s. (Es. 672). 
Ill' villages letters are delivered by village postmen numbering 
twenty-three in all. Of these sixteen, with yearly salaries varying 
from £10 165. to £12 (Rs. 108-Rs. 120), are paid from the Imperial 
postal establishment while the remaining seven, of whom there are 
two grades one receiving a yearly salary of £10 16.9. (Rs. 108) and 
the other of £12 (Rs. 120), are paid from provincial funds. 

■ The chief local trade centres are Pen, jSTagothna, Revdanda,, Roha, 
Ghodegaon, and Mahad. 

Pen has about 100 traders, mostly Konkauasth Brahmans, 
Marwar and Gujarat Vanis, and some Prabhus, with capitals varying 
from £100 to £1000 (Rs. 1000 -Rs. 10,000). They are nearly all 
independent traders, but none of them have any speciall}^ high social 
position. The chief articles of export are salt, rice, dry-fish, timber, 
and firewood. The dealer either buys salt from the Agris, or makes it 
in his salt pans ; the rice and grain are bought in the villages or taken 
as rent f ro.m tenants. The salt, timber, and fish go to the Deccan, 
the firewood to Bombay, nnd the rice to Gujarat. During the 
1876-77 famine, grain was sent in large quantities from Pen to the 
Deccan. Both by land and by sea the export trade is almost wholly 
in the hands of carriers, who are distinct from the merchants. 
The carriers are chiefly shipowners from Ratnagiri, and cart and 
pack-bullock drivers from above the Sahyadris, The chief articles 
of import are cloth, gram, w.heat, tuTy bdjri^ groundnuts, onions, 
garlic, chillies, turmeric, potatoes, molasses, kasumb Carthainns 
tinctorius, oilcake, tobacco, oil, and clarified butter. Tobacco is 
bought in Bombay, and cloth in Bombay and the Deccan either by 
traders or their agents. Oil and clarified butter are brought to 
Pen by carriers in carts or on pack-bullocks, and are there bought 
by Pen dealers for ready money. 

N^gothna contains about sixteen traders, Marwar Vanis, 
Konkauasth Brahmans, Prabhus, and Mnsalmans, with capitals 
varying from £200 to £1000 (Rs. 2000-Rs. 10,000). Nearly all are 
independent traders.. The chief exports are wood and rice. The 
wood comes from the neighbouring forests, especially from the Sudha- 
gar forests in the Bor state. It is bought by the Nagothna timber- 
dealers at Government auctions and sold to Bombay merchants, who 
come to N%othna with their boats. Rice, which is much grown in 
the Ndgothna petty-division and in iho Bor state, is bought from 
the growers and sold at Nagothna to Ratn%m traders. The 
imports are mostly oil, clarifi^od butter, tobacco, and cloth. These 
articles are chiefly bought from Pen merchants and sold either retail 
or wholesale to shopkeepers in the town and neighbouring villages. 

Revdanda contains about thirty or forty merchants, mostly Gujarat 
and Marwdr Vanis, and Konkauasth Brahmans. Nearly all are 
independent traders with capitals varying from £50 to £500 (Rs. 500- 
Rs. 5000). The chief exports 'are rice to Ratndgiri and wood to 
Bombay. The imports are oil, clarified butter, tobacco, and cloth. 
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Eoha has about fifty traders, chiefly Gujarat and Marwar Vanis, 
Konkanasth and a few DeshasthBrahuians,-Bohoras, andMusalmans. 
Nearly all are independent traders with capitals varying from £50 to 
£1500 (Es. 500 -Es. 15,000). The chief exports are wood, salt fish, 
and rice. Wood is bought in the neighbouring villages at auction 
sales, and rice from husbandmen, and sold to Bombay and Eatna- 
giri merchants who carry these articles in their own vessels. The fish 
are caught and dried by Koli fishermen, and sold to Deccan traders, 
who generally themselves attend and buy the fish for ready money. 
The chief imports are oil, clarified butter, chillies, cocoanuts, and 
cloth. Oil, clarified butter, and chillies are brought in cart&.or on 
pack-bullocks by carriers from Satara. Cocoanuts come from Alib% 
where they are bought direct from the growers, or from the Malabar 
coast whence they are brought by the owners of country craft. 
Cloth is brought from Mahad, Sholapur, Baramati in Poona, 
Nagpur, and Bombay. 

Ghodegaon has about fifteen traders, mostly Gujarat Vanis with 
capitals varying from £50 to £500 (Es. 500 -Its. 5000). The chief 
export is rice which is bought from the neighbouring husbandmen 
or “village shopkeepers, and sold to Bombay and Ratnagiri traders 
who export it in their own vessels. The chief imports are oil, 
molasses, tobacco, vvheat, gram, millet, cocoanuts, and cloth. Oil, 
molasses, and grain are brought to Ghodegaon in carts through 
' MahM by up-country traders. Cocoanuts are chiefly brought by 
Bombay boatmen. Cloth is brought from Bombay through agents 
and from MaMld direct. 

' Mahiid contains about 100 traders, chiefly Gujai'at and Marwar 
Vanis and Bhatias. Nearly all are independent traders with 
capitals varying from £50 to £5000 (Es. 500 -Es. 50,000). The 
chief exports are rice, ndcliniy and Tlieso articles are bought 

by the Mahad merchants from the neighbouriug husbandmen and 
sold to traders from Eatnagiri, Devgad, and the Malabar coast, 
who export them in their own vessels. Tlie imports from' the 
Deccan districts are cloth, grain, gram, and wheat, molasses, chillies, 
oil, tobacco, onions, garlic, turmeric, tamarind pods, clarified butter, 
groundnuts, oilcakes, coriander seed, and blankets, of the aggregate 
value of about £12,000 (Es. 1,20,000)'. Cloth is chiefly bought in 
Nagpur, Bagalkot in Kaladg , and yeolain Nasik through agents. 
The other articles are brought from above the Sahyadris, and sold 
either retail or wholesale to shopkeepers in the town of Mahad and. 
in other parts of the district. 

Pairs are held at twenty-three places, eight of them in Alibag, 
two in Pen, three in Eoha, nine in Mangaon, and one in Mahad. 
They last from one day to thirty Mays, and the attendance varies from 
250 to 4000. These fairs are chiefly places for distributing goods, 
especially metal pots. Of these fairs the most impoitant is the fair 
at Mahad, vrhich is visited by manufacturers 'and petty traders, 
chiefly of the Tainbat caste, and by people from IMahad and. the 
country about twenty-five miles- round. The value of the total sales 
averages about £500 (Rs. 5000). There is little barter. 
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Koldha Feum, 


Name. 

Month. 

Days- 

Num- 

bers. 

Aliba'g. 




Alibag 

Oct. -Nov. 

Five 

4000 

Kankesh- \ i 

Oct. -Nov. ... 

1 One 1 

3000 

var. 

Chaul ^... 

Jau.-Feb. 

3000 


Three 

3000 

Dec. -Jan. ... 

Ten 

500 

Avas 

Sept.'Oet. ... 

1 r 

2000 

Revas 

Oct. -No 

J-One ...-I 

000 

Mankule ...j 

Mar. -Apr. ... 

500 , 

NAgaori 

Sept. -Oct 

J ! 

300 

Thai 

Nov. -Dec. ... 

250 

Pex. 




Vdsai 

Mar.- Apr. ... 

I I One ... I 

20f)0 

Nidhavli 

Dec.-Jan. ... 

, -2000 

! 

i 

I 

j 


Name. 


Month. 


Roha. 

Talaghar 

Pint’-tilsai 

Birvadi 


Ma’.vgaov. 

Ghodegaon 

Nandvi 

Morv'a 

ICharavIi 

Indapur 

Parusai 

Tiloi-fc 

Nizarnpiir 

MfilAti . 

Matia'd. 

MahS.fl 


^'Mar.-Apr. 


Days. 


Num- 

bers. 


Thrf^ 


J^One 


J 

Thirty 


25901 


Markets are lield at Alibag, Revdauda^ Kibim, PojDad, Ramraj, 
Ambepur, ana Nagaon in Alibag; at Pen and Nagotbiia in Pen; 
at Mangaon and Nizanapur in Mangaon ; at. Roba and Ashtami in 
Eolia ; and at Mabad in the Mabad snb-division. Alibag, Revdanda, 
Pen, Nagotbna, Koba, Asbtanii, and Mabad have daily and the rest 
have weekly markets. The weekly markets are chiefly distributing 
centres. The average attendance varies from 200 sellers and 1500 
buyers at Poynad to fifteen sellers and 100 buyers at Nd.gaon. The 
chief articles sold are grain, pulses, groceries, salt, vegetables, 
grass, .firewood, and salt fish. Except vegetables, grass, and 
firewood which are sold by neighbouring villagers and salt-fish by 
Xoli fishermen, these articles- are sold by petty dealers who. either 
attend personally or send agents to the markets. Except at harvest 
time (October -November) when grain is sometimes exchanged for 
groceries and salt, there is very little barter. 

As a rule shopkeepers are found only in large villages; but 
temporary shops are opened at harvest time in almost all villages by 
Marwar Vanis from.neighboiiriiig country towns. The village shop- 
keeper who is either a Gujarat or a Marwar Vai^i, and in a few cases 
a Shimpi or a Shenvi, sells .groceries, spices, salt, grain, and cloth. 
He is not. exclusively a distributor, bat to a certain extent gathers 
graiii from the villagers. The village shopkeeper, being very often 
the village moneylender, I'arely buys grain for ready money, but 
often . realises it as. interest on money or grain advanced to the 
husbandmen. What he gathers he sells to merchants in large trading 
towns. Except during harvest time when grain is sometimes 
exchanged by the poor for groceries, the village shopkeeper as a 
rule takes ready money for what he sells. The more prosperous 
village shopkeepers keep agents who visit fairs and markets. 
Except that on opening anew shop 'a Marwar Vani has often to 
borrow funds, the village shopkeeper is not, as a rule, connected 
with any large trading firm. ■ 

Except the very lowest castes, Mhars and Mangs, all classes of 
people, including even Brahmans, carry goods in carls. Cartinert 
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are not, as a rule, well-to-do. Except in Nagothna, wliere most of 
tlie carts belong to large landholders and traders wlio nse them foi* 
carrying their own goods, the cartmen of Pen and Alahad are chietly 
Deccan Marath^ls and A^anis. They come down the Sahyadris in 
the beginning of the fair season (December) with wheat, gram, oil, 
clarified butter, and chillies, and go back carrying salt from Pen, and 
cocoanuts, dried fish, and other coast produce from IMahad. These 
cartmen sell their goods either retail to consumers in the open 
market, or -wholesale to brokers or daldls, and to large traders. 
While in the district they hire out their carts to carry rice and 
fuel from the country into the towns and large villages. The Roha 
and .Alibag cartmen as a rule do not trade, but hire out their 
carts. Although, the cart traffic between Kolaba and the Deccan 
has lately much inc^L eased, Kolaba cartmen rarely travel into other 
districts. 

Besides carriers in carts, there are carriers on pack-bullocks, 
chiefly Lamans, Marathas, Yanis, and Musalmans, Lamans, of whom 
there are about twenty families, come into Pen from the Deccan at 
the close the rains, buy rice from busbandinen m the Bor or 
Pant Sachiv’s state, and sell it to merchants at Nagothna. These 
families own about 300 bullocks, and each has a capital of 
from £4 to £5 (Rs. 40-11$. 50). , Thej^ also sometimes trade between 
Pen and the Deccan. In Mahad there are many Maratha bullock- 
drivers. At Morbe, Sai, Vighavli, Magti, and Kosiinle, many 
Musalmans and a few Yanis, with a capital of fx'oni £5 to £50 
(Rs. 50-Rs. 500), keep pack-bullocks and go from village. to village 
in M^ngaon and the HabsaiTs territory, buying corn which they sell 
in the larger towns. 

The chief Imports are: Of building materials, beams and planks 
of Malabar teak, mortar, paint, and mails screws hinges and such 
other iron work ; of house furniture, glass and. porcelain, copper and 
brass pots, and copper sheets for making pots ; of food, drink, drugs 
and stimulants, dried fruits, cocoanuts, betelnuts, wheat, gram, 
chillies, spices, oil, tobacco, matrds or native drugs, molia spirit, 
and foreign spirits of all kinds ; of tools and appliances, cutlery 
such as knives, razors, scissors, needles, hoes, and mattocks, and raw 
iron for making -field tools; and of dress, silk, calico, woollen cloth, 
canvas, cotton thread, umbrelkjS, coarse hand-woven cloth, turbans, 
waistcloths, robes, and shoes. 

Teak beams are usually brought from Bombay in hired boats 
by contractors or house-builders. .Small quantities for bouse repairs 
are got from contractors, of whom there are one or two in each large 
town. The wealthier classes chiefly use Malabar teak in house- 
building, especially for the pillars, railings, and doors. The best 
mortar comes from Bombay, but the mortar in ordinary use is made' 
in the district. Paint conies from Bombay and ■’S sold to house- 
painters by Bohords and Gujarat Vani grocers. Kails and iron-work 
come from Bombay, and are sold retail by Bohora and Gujarat Vani 
shopkeepers. Glass and porcelain, which are used only by the well- 
to-do are brought from Bombay by Bohoras, Gujarat Yanis, and 
sometimes by Christian and Bliand^ri tavern-keepers. 
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Tlie better sorts of brass pots conie from Poona and Nasik, and tbe 
poorer sorts from Bombay. Except that a few Marwdr Vanis sell 
brass pots either bought from peddlers or imported from Bombay and 
Poona, the sellers of brass vessels are mostly Mardtha peddlers who 
carry baskets of brass pots for sale from house to house. Brass 
pots are used by the well-to-do for drinking and eating, and, when 
tinned, for cooking. Copper pots are mostly made in the district, 
but a few specially good ones come from Bombay and Poona. 
Except that a few Gujarat Vani shopkeepers sell them by retail, 
people generally buy their copper pots in Bombay. Copper 
sheets are bought in Bombay at the rate of about (7 as.) 

a pound by Tambats, who make them into pots. The local demand 
for copper pots is said to be decreasing. Dried fruits, chiefly dates, 
come from Bombay. They are thought a stiengthening food for 
children, and j:he women of the upper classes eat them on fast days. 
Cocoanuts' and betel nuts come from the Malabdr and Eatnagiri 
coasts by Bombay, and are bought in Bombay by shopkeepers either 
direct or through agents. They are freely used by all classes, 
cocoanuts iu '*ooking and in religious ceremonies and the milk as a 
cosmetic, * and betelnuts after dinner for sweetening the breath. 
Wheat and gram come to Alibag by sea from Bombay, and into the 
east of the distiict from above the Sahyadris on pack-bullocks and 
in carts. They are used by the upper classes, the wheat as bi^ead and 
the gram with rice as a relish. Chillies come from the Deccan in 
carts and from Bombay by sea. All cksses use them as a seasoning. 
Most spices come from Bombay, but, in Mahad, Pen, and a few other 
.parts, coriander seed is brought from above the Sahyddris. 
Shopkeepers either import spices or buy them of the importers and 
sell them retail in the smaller villages. 

Oil, chiefly from til or sesamum seed, comes in carts from above 
the Sahyddris and by sea from Bombay and Bhiwndi in Thana, 
Shopkeepers as a rule import the oil they retail. The oil is used in 
cookery and for lighting. For lighting, sesamum oil has of late been 
much superseded by kerosine oil, or as it is generally called gaslight 
oil, which is sold by Bohoras and other shopkeepers. Tobacco comes 
chiefly from Bombay by sea, and to a small extent from the Deccan 
by road. It is brought from Bombay by merchants who sell it to 
shopkeepers for retail sale; from the Deccan it is brought by 
carriers in carts and on pack-bullocks, and is sold to consumers and 
retail dealers. Tobacco is smoked and taken in snnff, and is chewed 
with pdn-su]}dri by all classes; 

Mdtrds, or native drugs and charms, are brought from the 
. Eatnagiri hills by travelling physicians. They are made from metallic 
ash fused with the juice or pounded leaves of herbs. They are sold 
mostly in round or long pieces and sometimes in the form of powder. 
The common way of using these charms is to rub them against a stone 
and to administer the powder in water, honey, or syrup. The people 
have much faith in these medicines, but, as a rule, the rich alone can 
afford to buy them. Town. physicians also buy them and keep them 
in stock. The use . of these iru^s is decreasing owing to the 
introduction of English medicines. 
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Molia spirit is imported in boats by the liquor- contractor from the 
Uran distilleries to Dharamtar or Nagothiia, whence it is sent in 
small quantities to the contractor's taverns in the chief towns of 
the district. Except in the garden VillagiDS, where liquor distilled 
from palm- juice is much used^ mo/ia spirit is largely drunk in all 
parts of the district. Foreign spirits are brought from Bombay 
either by consumers or by licensed tavern-keepers who sell them 
retail. Well-to-do Marathas^ Malis, and Bhandaris prefer European 
to country liquor^ and the use of European liquor is said to be 
becoming general among upper-class Hiiidus, 

Cutlery and needles are brought from Bombay, mostly by 
Bohoras. Except a few that are brought to Alibag from Bombay 
at cheaper rates and of better make, hoes and mattocks are mostly 
made in the district. The iron is brouglit in bars from Bombay by 
Bohoras and sold retail to village Lohars. The Lohar makes it into 
ploughs, nails, wheel tires, and axles, and into smaller field and house 
tools. ■ “ . 

Town merchants buy silk cloth, either direct or through agents, 
from -Yeola, Na-sik, Nagpur, Poona, and Sholapur in the Deccan, 
As a, rale 'silks are sold only in the larger towns; but the coarser 
sorts are sometimes sold retail in the larger villages. Silk cloth is 
mostly used by the upper classes. Rich men^s children often have 
silk as a full dress, but men do .not wear silk except for waistcloths 
and dinner cloths. It is believed that silk is now less used than 
formerly, and that its place has been taken by the finer European 
cotton piecegoods. 

Calico and European piocegoods come direct or through agents from 
Bombay, and are sold retail in large towns, except that occasionally 
village Marwar Vanis buy these goods from merchauts in large 
towns and retail them to villagers. European goods are used by all 
classes and are in increasing demand from their cheapness, fineness, 
and smoothness. The best calico costs about 8d. (5 as^ 4 and 
the cheaper sorts about 41d. (3 as,] a yard. The finer woollen cloth, 
■which is used by the upper classes, is brought from Bombay, and 
the blankets or coarser woollens, used by the. poor, woven in the 

district. Canvas and linen cloth are nob used tc any considerable 
extent, the sails of country vessels being of cotton and generally 
bought in Bombay. Cotton thread is brought by Bohoras from 
Bombay. Umbrellas are brought from Bombay and sold by cloth 
merchants and general dealers. Coarse handloom or dangri cloth, 
the every-day clothing of the lower classes, comes mostly from 
Bombay. The finer dangri, used in making carpets or jajams, 
screens, and cushions, is brought to Mahad from Nagpur. Turbans 
come from Yeola, ShoMpur, and Poona, and are worn by all who 
can afford to buy them. Professional turban-folders are found in 
all the large towns. ^ Except that some Marwar and Gujarat Vanis 
from Kathi^w^.,r weaT their turbans in the high rounded fashion of 
their country, turbans are folded in the deep fiat rimmed shape 
known as the Deccan Brahman turban. English cotton waist- 
cloths are largely used. Waistcloths of white silk, bordered with 
red and other colours, are brought from Shahapur near Belgaum and 
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from Gadag in Dharwdr. Lugdis or women^s robes, generally of 
cotton bordered with silk, come from Poona, Sbolapur, Ahmadabad, 
and rarely from Burhdnpur. The ordinary size of a woman s robe 
or lugcU is from fifteen to eighteen cubits long by two to two and 
a half cubits broad, and the richer the wearer the fuller is her 
robe. Smaller robes, fourteen to sixteen cubits long and two to 
two and a half broad, are worn by girls and by women of the lower 
classes. The smaller size of robe varies in price from about 3 s, to. 
105. (Rs. l|-Rs. 5 ) and the larger-sized robe froin 85. to £2 (Rs. 4 - 
Rs. 20 ).. The shoes used in the. district are mostly made by Deccan 
shoemakers, who bring them for sale, some of them also settling 
in the district for a few days and making shoes. Pearls of small 
value, both false and real, are sold by wandering dealers, most of 
them Bombay Bohoras. All classes buy pearls, the lower classes 
mostly false ones. 

Of late years there has been a gradual but marked increase in the 
import of beams and planks of Malabar teak, paint, mortal’, glass 
and porcelain, country and foreign spirits, calico, European goods, 
and woollen cloth for coats and jackets. Glass, porcelain, calico, 
woollen cloth and other Europ. 8 an articles are used by the middle 
and upper classes, chiefly by Brahmams and Prabhus. 

The chief Exports are : Timber, rice, ndglij varij pulse, cocoanuts, 
betelnuts, salt, fowls, dried fish, and firewood. There are seldom 
middlemen, the exporter generally brys from the producer. The 
exporter is either an independent local dealer, or the partner or 
agent in a firm in the place to which the exports are sent. Timber 
goes to Pombay - through Bhatias, Vdnis, and Bombay Musalmdns ; 
rice ndgli and other grains go both to Bombay and Ratnagiri ; to 
Bombay they are sent by Bombay traders, chiefly Bhatias Vanis 
and Musalmins, and sometimes by rich growers themselves ; to 
Ratnagiri they are sent by Ddldi Musalmans and Bhandaris, who 
trade either independently on a small scale, or in ’ partnership with 
Vanis. Salt and dried fish are exported by petty dealers of the lower 
classes. . . " 

As there is no railway in the district, the trade keeps to the old 
lines of traffic between the SahyMri passes and the ports. 

The sea traffic is carried on partly by steamers and partly by sail- 
ing vessels. Of the local sailing craft, besides hamhots which are 
small one-sailed passenger craft, the chief varieties are the paddv, 
machva, galiafy gharahy toniy mhdngiri, phatemdri, kothicVy and haielo} 
The only port where paddvs and small boats a.re built is Alib^g. In 
other ports, Kolis Bhandaris and sometimes Musalmans bring made 
machvds from Bombay, and small fishing canoes from the Malahdr 
coast. At Antora the Kolis sometimes build boats of about a ton 
burden. At Alibag the boat-builders are chiefly carpenters from 
Ratnagiri and Rajapur. The sailors are chiefly Bhandaris, Kolis, 
and Mu.salmans. Most of them are natives of Bombay, Ratnagiri, 


1 Details of these vessels are given in the Thana Statistical Account, Bombay 
C-razetteer, XIII. 342-353. 
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Ed.japur, Anjanvel, Alibag, Balsar^ and Janjira. Besides his food Chapter VI. 
a sailor is paid from 8s. to 12s. (Rs. 4 - Rs. 6) a month, in cash. A Trade, 

captain^ when not the ' owner of the vessel, gets twice as much pay Vessels 

as a seaman. Sometimes the crew and captains are paid .for the 
voyage, but they are generally paid by the month. Sometimes, at 
the end of every year, the present of a turban or from 126-. to 145. 

(Rs. 6-Rs. 7) in cash is given to each sailor, and something more 
to the captain. It is not usual for shipowners to provide their 
seamen with liquor and tobacco. The crew of a ship, of four to 
five tons is a captain and four or five men ; of a ship of ten to twelve 
tons, six to eight men ; and of a vessel of twenty-five tons, from 
eight to ten men. In 1880-81, 3275 loaded vessels of 23.,612 tons 
■ and 5665 empty vessels of 49,158 tons entered the three KoMba 
customs divisions of Rdjpuri, Alibjlg, and Sankshi. In the same 
year 7353 loaded vessels of 62,819 tons and 1427 empty vessels of 
8293 tons' were cleared out of these, divisions. The details are, : 


Kolaba ■ Vessel^ 18S0-SL 



Entered. 

OLEAP'ID. 


Loaded. 

Empty. 

Loaded. 

Empty. 


No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Ton.s. * 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. • 

R&Jpuri 

109 

746 

611 

6946 

697 

7390 

20 

114 

AlibS,g... 

1453 

9350 

2206 

. IT, ,085 

2669 

19,806 

883 

5552 

S&nkshl 

1713 

,13,516 

2S48 

25,127 

, 3987 

35,023 

521 

2627 

Total ... 

■ 3275 

1 

23 ,612 

5665 

49,153 

7353 

62,819 

1427 

8293 


Alib4g has two life-boats called the Bhavd,ni and the Allen Lifo Boats. 
Shuttleworth. The Bhavani was brought to Alib% in July 1867, 
and the Allen Shuttleworth in June 1867. The Allen Shuttle- 
worth, which is self-righting and self-discharging, is called after the 
present Conservator of Forests in the Noi'thern Division, who, in 
1866,1867, and 1868, helped in saving upwards of a hundred lives. 

The life-boats can h.old from thirty to fifty men and are fair sailers, 
but having no depth of keel they cannot go very close to the wind. 

Before the opening of the Suez Canal, when the course of most of 
the vessels was from the south, the Alib% creek was not uncommonly 
taken for the month of the Bombay harbour. This is still (1882) 
occasionally the case, and, during the stormy months of the 
south-west monsoon, signal guns are kept loaded in the Kolaba fort ■ 

, to warn vessels off the coast. Thei'e wer^ thirteen wrecks between 
1857 and 1 867, and during the last twelve years there have been eight 
including the Elizabeth in 1874.^ Bach life-boat is manned by a Koli 
captain, who is permanently employed, and ten Koli seamen who are 
engaged for the rains.- Of the crew four, in turns, remain on the 
look-out in the fort and hoist a flag whenever a sail is in sight, and 
fire a gun to warn the ship and the life-boat crew if a ship comes 
dangerously near the shore. 

'-' 4 . . ■ 


1 On fche 1st of August 1682 a Spanish war vessel narrowly escaped being wrecked. 
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The only light-house in the district stands on the highest point of 
the island of Khanderi or Kenery^ in north latitude 18^42' 8" and 
east longitude 1'2P 48' 17". It was built in 1867, and is an octagonal 
masonry tower on the centre of a flab-roofed house, seventy-five feet 
high from base to vane. It shows a single fixed white dioptric light 
of order one, which in clear weather is visible for twenty miles from 
the deck of a ship. The height of the centre of the lantern above 
high water is 161 feet, and its, area of illumination is 225^^ of .the 
horizon. A flag staff, 200 feet high, stands north-east by north from 
the light tower. ' • 

The thirteen ports of the district are for customs purposes grouped 
under four divisions, Alibag, Sankshi or Pen, Rajpuri or M^ndad, 
and Baiikot. Alibag has seven ports, Alibag, Thai, Revdanda, 
Mandva, Revas, and .Dharamtar. The trade from Dharamtar 
appears under Karanja at the mouth of the creek in Thana. The 
Revdanda returns include the trade of Roha at the top of the 
Revdanda creek. Under- Sankshi or Pen are two ports, Antora the 
port of Pen onjhe Pen creek and Nagothna at the head of the 
Revas creek or Amba river. Rajpuri has one port Man dad, which for 
customs purposes is known as Talkhadi or the Tal creek. . B^nkot, 
besides Mahapral and other Ratnagiri ports, includes the trade 
of the three Kolaba ports on the Savitri, Ghodegaon, Dasgaon, and 
Mahad. As the trade of these ports is not included in the Alibd»g 
customs division, the details are given under Ghodegaon, Dasgaofl, 
and Mah^d in Places of Interest. During the eight years ending 
1881-82 the total value of the sea-trade averaged £285,916, of which 
£185,698 were exports and £100,218 were imports. The total value 
of goods fell from £278,679 in 1874-75 to £215,190 in 1875-76, and 
rose to £857,032 in 1878-79. It again fell to £231,982 in 1S80-81 
and again rose to £268,076 in 1881-82. 

The following statement gives the details of the Kol4ba ports, 
exclusive of Dharamtar,- Ghodegaon, Dasgaon, and Mahad : 


Koldha Sea Trade, (By Ports j, 187 4' 1881. 




Exports. ' 

SION. 

Ports. 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1870-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

SI 

Alibag- 

Thai 

Revdanda 

Mandva 

Revas 1... 

£ 

5S64 

6251 

54,375 

3610 

5670 

• £ 

34,310 

4902 

30,257 

3272 

M 

18,974 

9677 

49,123 

4149 

£ 

10,.580 

3769 

61,212 

9056 

£ 

15,470 
■ 10,231 
57,685 
5533 
7422 

£ 

6085 

7260 

48,174 

7352 

10,028 

£ 

7425 
• 4762 
34,579 
3392 
6452 

£ 1 
20,757 ! 

6915 
37,833 L 
4409 
412 || 

■ L 

Total ... 

76,770 

72,801 

81,923 

84,617 

96,396 

78,899 

55,610 

70,326 t 

i{ 

A'ntora or Pen. 
Nagothna 

79,656 

18,253 

45,173 

11,389 

68,074 

40,784 

87,200 

44,32.5 

90,693 

40,704 

49,765 

34,811 

61,875 

23,566 

63,491 i 
31,029 

xn V- 

Total ... 

97,909 

56,562 

108,858 

131,525 

131,3I>7 

84,576 

■ 75,441 

94,520 

.jsf 
< ^ 

Talkhadi oi 
Miinddd. 

9595 

10,307 

11,199 

13,549 

11,675 

12,748 

8769 

9613 

S ( 

Total ... 

959-5 

10,307 

11,199 

13,549 

11,675 

12,748 

8769 

9618 


Grand Total ... 

1 

184,274 

139,670 

201,980 

229,691 

239,468 

176,223 

139,820 

174,459 


. ^ dlydng the three years ending 1877-78 the e^eport and import trade of Kevas was 
included m the accounts of Karan ja in Th^na. 
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Koldha Sea Trade (By Ports )y 1874' 1S81 — continued. 


Uivi- 


Imports. 

BION. 


1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

d 

«a 

< 

AiibS,|r 

Thai 

Reydanda 

M&ndva 

Revas 

24,592 

27,149 

210 

1206 

30,828 

3958 

16,548 

106 

25,508 

5335 

28,4i0 

269 

20,235 

4800 

37,939 

414 

•26,402 
5967 
35, Obi 
217 
1104 

16,749 

6979 

29,786 

636 

3109 

17,523 

4242 

23,513 

518 

4366 

20,183 

4104 

27,033 

401 

206Q 


Total ... 

57,763 

51,440 

59,522 

63,448 

68,771 

56,259 

50,162 

53,781 

It 

A'ntoraor Pen... 
NJlgothna 

32,003 

3904 

18,319 

4626 

40,278 

7549 

38,792 

9388 

38,195 

8882 

37,644 

10,151 

32,541 

7777 

30,172 

8616 

'•< i 

OQ ' 

Total ... 

85,912 

22,845 

47,827 

48,180 

47,077 

47,795 

40,318 . 

38,687 

Si i 

1 

Talakhadi or 

M§,nd^id. 

Total ... 

730 

1235 

1345 

1753 

, 1716 

2344 

1682 

1149 

730 

1235 

1345 

1758 

1716 

2344 

1682 

1149* 

m V. 

Grand Total ... 

, 94,405 

75,520 

108,694 

113,386 

117,564 

106,398 

92,162 

93,617 


Of tlie tliree customs dirisions, during the eight years ending 
1881-82, Sankshi had the largest trade and Rajpuri the smallest. 
In Alibag the total value of goods varied from £1 65,167 in 1878-79 
to £105,772 in 1880-81, and averaged £134,810; in Sankshi it 
varied from £179,705 in 1977-78 to £79,407 in 1875-76, and 
averaged £138,678; and in Rajpuri it varied from £15,307 in 
1877-78 to £10,325 in 1874-75, and averaged- £12,42 7. Of £134,810 
the total average value of goods in Alibag, £77,167 were exports 
and £57,643 were imports; of £138,678 the average value of goods 
in Sankshi £97,598 were exports and £41,080 were imports; and 
of £12,427 the average value of goods- in R^jpuiu, £10,932 were 
exports and £1495 were imports : 

Koldha Sea Trade ( By . Divisions), 1874' 1S81, 


Division. 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Total. 

Exports, 

Imports. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

AlibSfc 

76,770 

57,763 

134,533 

72,801 

51,440 

124,241 

81,923 

59,622 

141,445 

SSiTikshi or Pen 

97,909 

85,912 

133,821 

66,562 

22,845 

79,407 

108,858 

47,827 

156,685 

RJljpuri or MS^ndild ... 

9595 

730 

10,325 

10,307 

1235 

11,542 

’ 11,199 

1345 

12,544 

:| Total ... 

’! 

184,274 

94,405 

278,679 

139,070 

7u,520 

215,190 

201,980 

108,694 

310,674 


Division. 

1877-78., 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

Exports 

Imports. 

Total. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

mug 

84,617 

63,448 

148,066 

96,396 

68,771 

165,167 

78,899 

56,259 

135,158 

Sfokshl or Pen 

131,525 

48,180 

179,705 

131,397 

47,077 

178,474 

84,676 

47,795 

132,371 

ESjpmi or M&nd&d ... 

13,549 

1758 

15,307 

11,676 

1716 

i 13,391 

12,748 

2344 

15,092 

Total ... 

■229,891 

113,386 

343,077 

239,468 

1 

117,564 

357,032' 

176,223 

106,398 

282,621 
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Koldha Sea Trade (By Bhisionsji 1874.-1881 — continued. 


Division. 

ISSO-Sl. 

1S81-S2. 

Total. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. 


£ 

£ . 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

AliMg 

55,G10 

. 50,102 

i05,772 

70,326 

53,781 

124,107 

617,342 

461,146 

1,078,488 

S^nkshi or Pen 

75,441 

40,318 

115.759 

94,520 

38,687 

133,207 

780,788 

328,641 

1,109,429 

Raj puri or M^nd5.d . . 

87C0 

16S2 

10,451 

,9613 1 

1149 

10,763 

87,455 

11,959 

99,414 

Total ... 

139,820 

92,162 

231,982 I 

1 

174,459 1 

( 

93,617 

268,076 

t 

1,485,585 

801,746 

2,287,331 


The chief Alibag exports are rice husked and cleaned, fuel, 
stones, fish, vegetables, sugarcane, charcoal, wood, hides, gram, 
til, and hemp to Bombay ; fish, oil, wheat, onions, mug, and nachni 
to several Konkali ports; cleaned rice and, (?ihed-fish to Bankot, 
Anjanvel, and Jayatapur in Ratnagiri. The ric’e is the produce of 
Navgaon- and other villages in the neighbourhood. The fish are 
brought by the Kolis from Theronda, Thai, and Revdanda. The 
wood is bought at Government auctions in the- forests near 
Revdanda. The imports are molasses, cocoanuts, groundnuts, 
turmeric, chillies, coriander seed, tobacco, sheuibi h'dvlc, and coir from 
Ratnagiri and Kolaba ; pulse, gram^ sugar, potatoes, cloth, brass, 
copper, toba<cco, dates, stationery, and; China ware from Bombay, and 
date-palm mats from Umbargaon. The traders are Gujarat and 
Marwdr Vanis, Bombay Memans, Gujardt Machhis, and Ratnagiri 
Bhandaris. The Gujarat M aclihis carry goods in their own or in hired 
vessels, and stay from February to May. The Ratnagiri Bhanddris 
deal, in fuel and wheat from October till May. The Gujarat and 
Marwar Vani traders are wealthy. The Bhandaris generally trade on 
borrowed capital. The craft that visit Alih ag ore 'machv as, padavSj 
hatelds, pkntemdris, and hoiuids. Faddvs and baUdds of ten to 100 
tons come from Bombay, Malabar, ICochin, Habsan, Jafarabad, Diu,' 
Balsar, Dama.n, and Goa. The Bombay, passenger-steamers which 
call at Alibag are of fifty to 200 tons. At neap tides vessels of ten 
tons and at spring- tides vessels of eighty tons can be moored near 
the Alibag landing. 

The chief exports from Thai are husked and cleaned rice and fish 
sent to Bombay and the Konkan ports. The imports are oil, cloth, 
gram, spiked millet, wheat, chillies, dates, molasses, sugar, and dry 
dates from Bombay; udid, coriander seed, onug, and hemp from 
Bhiwndiand Panvel ; and fuel, hemp, and shemhi bark’ from Bankot. 
The traders are Brahmans, Gujarat and Marw^lr Ydnis, and Kolis, 
and the vessels mlLangiris and machvds of ten to twelve tons. 

The articles exported' from Revdanda are- produced chiefly in 
Revdanda, Chaul, Ram raj, and other neighbouring villages. They 
are cleaned rice, fuel, leather, live stock,- y^getables, horns, 
betelnuts, and brooms sent to Bombay; vari, nachni, s^nd cocoanuts 
sent to Anjanvel in Ratnagiri and Jafarabad in South Kathiawar ; 
and cocoanuts, fi re wmod, and brooms sent to Panvel. The imports 
are cloth, claiified butter, sugar, almonds, dates, copper sheets, tin, 
lead, paper, and umbrellas from Bombay; and onions, potatoes, 
shemhi bark, udid, coriander seed, and chillies from Habsd^n, Bankot, 
and Bhiwndi. These articles are imported partly for local use and 
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partly for export to Ro.lia. Most of the traders are local Vanis, 
Brahmans, Mardthas^ Kolis, .and Bliandaris. The vessels that 
frequent the port are QnachvaSj halms ^ and hatclds of twenty-five 
to thirty tons, i^liatemdris of forty to fifty tons, and small steam- 
boats 0 £ fifty to 150 tons. At spring-tides ships of 100 to 400 tons 
can moor in the Oheiil harbour. 

The exports from Mdndva and Revas are husked and cleaned rice, 
sugarcane, fuel, mangoes, and hemp to Bombay ; and cleaned rice, 
tamarind pods, and bones to the Konkan ports. The Mandva 
imports are fuel, gram, wheat, iron, coir-ropes, and cocoanut-oil 
from Bombay ; tobacco, hemp, and bones f^*om Antora and Alibdg ; 
and rice-husk from Bhiwndi. The Revas imports are molasses, cocoa- 
kernel, and turmeric from Vijaydurg; grass, sugar, oil, grapes, iron, 
and perfumery from Bombay ; and sliemhi bark, hemp, cocoannts, 
and betelnuts from the Konkan portSc Most of the traders are local 
Brahmans, Marathas, Kolis, Ehandaris, and Musalmans. 

The exports from Antora and Nagothna are husked and cleaned 
rice, and vari sent to other Konkan ports; rice husked and 

cleaned, wood, charcoal, hay, and leather to Bombay ; cleaned rice to 
Broach, Surat, and Thana ; and salt, wheat, molasses, potatoes, chillies, 
and onions to Revdanda and Alibag. These exports are chiefly 
produced in the division and in some parts of Poona. The imports 
are sugar, clarified butter, dry dates, cocoanuts, cloth, iron, copper, 
brass, corn, and fish from Bombay ; lime, fish, tobacco, betelnut, 
coir, and molasses from Batnagiri ; plantains, cocoanuts, and 
sugarcane from Bassein, Agashi, and. Mahim; gunny-bags from 
. Kalyan ; rice and pulse husk, and cotton-seeds from Panvel ; and 
moha berries from Surat. Part of the import is used locally and 
part finds its way to Poona. The traders are Mdrwar Vanis, 
Prabhus, Shenvis, Brahmans, Bhanddris, Khojas, and Musalmans. 
The trade has of late declined owing to the competition of railways 
and steamers. The craft that visit A ntora and N%othna are maclivas 
of three to eight tons from Raj pur i, Eatnagiri, Maivan, Alibdg, and 
Thai, andjjac^ars of ten to twenty-five tons from Bombay. Passenger- 
steamers of 150 to 175 tons touch at theDharamtar pier, ten miles 
from the mouth of the Nagothna creek. 

The exports from Tal creek or Mandad are myrobalans, coarse 
cloth, rice, mustard seed, tobacco, and live stock. The imports 
are cloth, drugs, cocoanuts, iron, coffee, fish, betelnut, spices, sugar, 
and tobacco. The. traders are Bhandaris and Musalmans, most 
of whom are men of capital. None of them belong to Mandad 
or the neighbouring villages. They stay in Mandad from November 
till the end of May. A brisk timber-trade has sprung up in M<4ndad, 
since rules for preserving the forests have been enforced in Habsd-n. 
Maehvds and other vessels of fifty to 125 tons from Bombay, Habsan, 
Goa, and Balsdr visit this port, anchoring from fi^fty to seventy feet 
from the landing-place. Vessels of thirty to seventy tons can reach 
• the landing at spring-tides. 

The following statement gives for 1880-81 the value of most of 
the articles of export and import Of £92,162 the value of 
mports, the chief articles are piecegoods valued at £19,602 brought 
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from Bouibav; sugar and molasses valued at £9608, brought fruTr 
Bomhav and' Rataagiri ; tobacco valued at £7i8S .)rougliu a-uw 
Bo^pbay and Ratnaoriri ; and- liquor valaed at £(>G3S^ troin tue ran 

distilleries. Of £139,820 tlio value of exports, tlie ^ art.rles 

rre rice husked and cleaned valued at £8o,9‘70, sent to 
Surat, Broach, andTMna; pulse valued at £5233 from tliC I )oecau 
districts to Bombay and Ratnagiri ; cliarcoal valued sit to 

Bombay ; and fish valued at £3120 chiefly to Katnagiri- 
Koldba Sea Trade, ISSO-Sl. . 


■ Articles. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Articles. 

Imiwrls. 


Live stock ... - ... 

£ 

11 

£ 

312 

j Hemp 

.V 

a t TO 

loi 

Charcoal 

3i 

3102 

Jlidv's ■ 

1 (■{ 


Coir 

32S 

20 

Sjuvits and l;fj[uor.s 


Cotton (raw) 

12 

241 

1 Oil "»h 1 oil--;ct-d.s 

JilTl 

' 12 

I ,, twist aibl yarn 

210 

12 

1 ClariJicil mttcr 

IT'.M 

h.lil 

i PicOO;.;OOds 

10,00*> 

lOG 

Fish 

i 27* F i 

3120 

: Dyes and t’.riiys 

1S35 

I 973 

' Salt-. ■ 

1 

’”‘111 

* Cocoauuts 

2-294 

1 1.'->S2 

Suaar and niolasssos 



70(10 

lr.32 

Tobacco 

■ 71.'JS 1 

1 li.'i'h 

i iilce (imstvc;]) 

1142 

C6,C-07 

Timber 

1 Ih- il! 1 
10,110 1 

inr» 

1 ,, (-uiihusked) ... ... 

532 

17,303 

Mi.scen.aneou.1 ... ... 


; Pulse ... ... ... 

■ Other grain 

8333 

SS'5-1 

5263 

4o02 

Total ...! 

OlhlCM 1 
I 

i.';o,520 


Tne crufts and industries of Kolaba are only of local conseqiicaco. 
The chief crafts are working in iron, copper, gold and silver 
the weaving of gold thread and silk and wool, pottery, wood-work, 
palm-juice tapping-, salt making, fishing, dyeing, and sliooinaldng. 

^ Copper and brass work goes on in all market iiowus, Ton, 
Kiigotlu^a, Rolia, Ashtami, Thai, Nizampur, Ghodegaon, AHbag, 
Eevdauda,^ and Mahad, and in some country tomis and large? 
villages, fho workers are Kusars by caste, of whom not more than 
200 famiHes work in copper and brass, and- none of them on a largo 
scale. Kd,Sclrs sometimes make pots from copper, brasB, and tin 
sheets brought from Bombay, and sometimes retail liot.s bought 
ready madt 3 in Bombay. They seldom have capital, and in order 
to buy the copper and brass have to borrow from moneylenders, 
ihe craitsmen who bring the copper and brass sonu‘tiiin\s liavo 
workmen under them, but they generally w'ork the metal into shape 
With their own hands. . None of the Kolaba brasswork is of spi cial 
vaiuo, nor are the wares in steady demuMid. Kasars work from 
^ fp three or four hours spent in tuking 


meal; 
on 


als rest. They feep all ordinary Hindu holidays, jmuI vosi» 

tiie iaSb day in every Hindu mrmhli wliAn wrvrV t’orhidd(U!u 


- every Hindu lunar month when ^vork is f 
\\ omen and children help by blowing the bellows. ' The average 


yearly earnings of a coppersmith amount to about £1 0 (Rs. lOU). 


B^bide^y what he sells in his village, the coppersmith, generally 
CO. iiob ms wares for sale to market towns and villag'es. Koluha 
rlf lea^sthe district. The price of coppem varies from 

- ' ' ^ the sher. Coppersmiths are said not to 


fW Very few of them have ca.pita.l, and as 


tn nov tO pledge ‘fox* tlie money tbey borrow, tboy bavo 

to pay such high interest as to ^eave little margin of profit. ^ 

eie aie two sub-divisions of the Kdsar caste, \vlio.se name is the 
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same^ but, whose occupations are different. One branch works in 
copper and brass, the other deals in bracelets of coloured glass^ either 
made by themselves or brought from Bombay, Poona, and Vdi in 
Sdtara. 

Glass-bangles are made at Rdjivli in Mahdd. The work is 
carried on by eight men of the Bangad-Kasd,r caste. Green glass, 
is brought from Bombay, and mixed with pieces of copper to deepen 
the shad© of green. It is then laid on an earthen platter or paral 
and melted in a furnace. A round tapering iron rod is swiftly 
turned by the left hand in the melted glass. The glass sticks to 
the rod, and, by beating it with a second thin rod held in the 
right hand, it is somewhat hardened, made to loosen its hold on 
the rod, and given a roughly circular form. This rough bangle is 
afterwards placed on a pear-shaped earthen mould, which is spun by 
" the left hand, and, with the help of the thin rod in the right hand, 
is shaped into a bangle. These bangles are brittle breaking readily 
if struck against anything hard. They are made only in the mouths 
of Shrdvu/fi (July -August) and Pldlgiin (March -^April), when the 
makers who a, re husbandmen are free from field work. During 
those two months every bangle -maker prepares about fifty-six 
pounds (2 Plans) of bangles. The cost of making 100 bangles is 
6i. *(4 as) 3 ^ and they are sold at the rate of 7\d. (4| as.) the 
hundred or Is. (Rs. 3|) the The bangles are worn by Eindn 

and Musalmrm women. The bangle-makers earn about Is. 6d. 
(12 as) from one man of bangles or about 3s. (Es. 1|) for the 
season^s work. The bangle-makers are poor, the demand being 
small owing to Chinese competition. 

Gold and silver work goes on in all but veiy small villages and 
especially in market towns. The craftsmen are Sonars, of^whoin 
not more than 300 families earn their living as goldsmiths. Besides 
in gold and silver Sonars work in pearls, gems, brass, and tin. The 
raw silver and gold are brought by people who wish to have them 
made into ornaments. The Sonars work the metal and are paid 
partly by the weight of the metal worked and partly by the style of 
ornament made. Pew Sonars are men of capital and ready articles 
are rarely offered for sale. Few of them live on what they earn as 
gold and silver smiths. Most of them own some land, though they 
seldom work in it. Some wealthy goldsmiths have forsaken their 
hereditary craft for moneylending, and some both lend money 
and work as goldsmiths. - The goldsmitb/s business is most active 
in the marriage and harvest seasons. Sond,rs generally work from 
six to ten in the morning and from two to six in the evening. 
They receive no help from their women and children, except in 
blowing the bellows. The average earnings are trifling, not above 
£10 (Rs. 100) a year. Sondrs are not a prosperous class, and they 
have no trade organization. 

Gold thread and silk weaving are carried on only in the A]ib% 
sub-division, mostly in Alib4g town and at Oheiil ard Revdanda. 


1 The details are : Glass, one sher, one ari.ia ; copper one fuel one anna ; 

wages of two men for about an hour one anna, 
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The workers are' S£lis, of whom net more than fifteen families 
are emplo 3 ’'cd as weavers. They make ends of turbans, silk 
waistclotlis or dinner-cloths, waistcloth edgings, tassels, and girdles. 
They also string ornaments of gold and silver on silk-cord. The 
tools of the Revdanda silk-weaver are the gdda or haad-\vheel 
for unravelling the raw silk, costing 3s. (Es. 1-1); the piidi a little 
piece of vrood with a handle on which the raw' silk is rolled iii 
small quantities oif the hand- wheel, costing (6 as.); the rohol or 
spinning machine, costing £1 (Rs. 10) ; the ada^ or frame set with 
pegs upon w-hicli the silk is drawn off from the spinning machine, 
costing 10s. (Rs. 5); the mag or loom, costing £1 (Rs. 10) ; two 
largo brass vessels for coloiming the silk,- costing £1 (Rs. lO); and 
grinding-stones for colours, 4s. (Rs. 2), the value of the tools 
and appliances amounting in all to about £4 (Rs. ±0). After the silk 
thread has been drawn off the ada, it is boiled in water containing 
the impure carbonate of soda, and then washed in fresh water and 
afteiwards soaked in alnm and pressed. It is taken out next day 
and put in the colouring matter. The colours used are crimson, 
yellow, and green. The silk is brought from' Bombay. The workers 
are not generally men of capital ; they buy the silk and gold thread 
wdtli bonwyed tnon-ey and work them up. The industry is on a 
small scale, and no labourers are employed. The silks are in steady 
demand. The weavers work for nearly nine hours a day and keep 
the ordinary Hindu holidays. The wmien and children help in the 
reeling and sorting of the silk. The cloth is largely bought by 
local high- caste Hindus, and in the cold season by people from 
Thana and Bassein. Their busiest ; season is from December to 
April, The prices of dinner-cloths or ^^itdmhars vary from £1 to 
£5 (Rs. 10 -Es. 50), or even more according to the quality and 
quantity of the silk, the fineness of the article, and the demand. 
The craft is not flourishing as imported silks can be had cheaper 
and better. Besides dealing in silk Salis make tlie coloured paper 
ornaments, -which are used at weddings by low-class Hindus for 
festoons and garlands. Some of them also sell snuff and prepare ink. 

The handloom v^eaving of cotton cloth is carried on in Mangaon 
and Mahad, and a little in Alibag where a few weavers have recently 
settled from Sangameshvar in Ratnagiri and three looms are at 
present (1882) at work. The workers are Salis, of whom not more 
than thirty families earn their living by weaving. They weave 
the rough robes and waistcloths which are worn by the lower classes.. 
Almost all the yarn is brought from Bombay. Pew handloom 
weavers have capital. Most buy their materials with borrowed 
money. The demand for their cloth is steady. ^The weavers work 
for eight or nine hours a day and keep the ordinary Hindu holidays. 
Then women and children nelp in the work. Their avers ^e 
earnings are very s^all, perhaps about £5 (Rs. 50) a year. They 
have no trade organization. 

^ Wool workiiig- is carried on at M^gaon, Malgaon, and Alibdg in 
"the Ai;.bag sub-division, and at Rcha. The workers are Dhangars 
. from the Deccan, of whom about 100 families earn their living by 
blanket -making. I ney have looms and weave coarse blankets, some 
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witli tlie wool o£ their own flocks and others with, wool brought 
from the Deccan. The wool is bought either with their own or with 
borrowed money. The demand for their blankets is so great that, 
though they work for eight or nine hours a day during the whole 
year, they are unable to supply the demand and are forced to bring 
blankets from above the Sahyadris. Their average yearly earnings 
amount to about £12 IO 5 . (Rs. 125). The craft .is flourishing. ' In 
Mangaon and Mahad, some Sangars or w’eaving Dhangars are 
engaged in making blankets which they sell to local merchants. 
The blankets vary in price from Is, to 25. (8 as, - Re. 1) according 
to texture and the quality of the wool. Their average daily earnings 
vary from to 9d, (4 as. - 6 as.). Most of them have money or 
credit enough to buy the wool they use and keep some readymade 
blankets in store. 

Rangaris or dyers found in towns dye turbans, scarfs, women^s 
robes, and shawls. They work during the fair season only, but, 
at times, both by night and day when there is much demand. Their 
women and children help. They are paid from 6d, to IO 5 . (4 as,~ 
Rs. 5) a piece. Their dyes are kusicmba^ joatang wood, lemon, 
amhoshi, and hhal paste which they bring from Bombay. As work- 
men they are honest but unskilful. There are no calico-printers in 
the district. 

Pottery is made in almost every village and largely in most 
market towns. The workers are Kumbh^rs, of whom not less 
than 600 families earn their living as potters. They are generally 
poor, many of them eking out a living by tilling land as tenants. 
Except that in a few cases they have to pay a tax to the owners 
of the land for the earth they use, potters require no capital. The 
demand is generally steady and in May it is brisk. The women and 
children help by fetching and pounding the earth, mixing it with 
water, and by carrying the pots to market. The lower classes buy 
earthenware for storing water and grain and even for cooking, and 
the higher classes for keeping milk. Earthen pots are sometimes sent 
to Bombay for sale. From Alib4g and Pen bricks and tiles are 
largely exported to Bombay and Janjira. The firm clay of Mapgaon 
in Alibdg has attracted a large colony of potters, who supply the 
whole of the Alibdg sub-division. 

Tailors or Shimpis are found in every town and large village, 
but, except two merchants in Roha and three in Mahad, few keep 
shops and sell cloth. They earn their living as tailors and are fairly 
paid. The w^ork is steady. The women and children help the men 
in sewing. The average yearly earnings of a Shimpi vary from 
£8 to £i0‘ (Rs. SO-Rs.dOO). The craft is fairly prosperous ; it has 
IK) trade organization. 

Wood -working is carried on in every town ‘tod large- village. 
The workers arc carpenters who are Malis, Beni-Israels, Native 
Christians, Marathas, and Catch Musalmans. The wood is 
supplied by the people who want articles made. . A few S'utars 
keep shops,* but most woi-k for wages. Their work is steady and 
brisk during the liouse-biiilding season, that is between October 
and June. The men work nearly ten hours a day ; the women and 
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children add nothing to the family earnings. Besides making field 
tools some carpenters make excellent boxes^ chairs^ and cupboards. 
Toys, cradles^ dumb-bells^ bedsteads^ measures^ and cliessmen^, 

after supplying local wants^ hud a ready sale in Bombay. 

Iron >Tork is carried on by Loliars in towns and large villages. 
A fcw.haYe shops and keep a stock of field tools^ spades, sickles, 
and spoons. But most work up metal brought to them by their 
customers. Lolidrs have almost ceased to make razors, knives, 
and other tine articles which are now imported from Europe. A 
blaekrnnitlPs work is steady during the house-building season 
(October- Juno), when they make nails and other iron articles, 
A blacksmith works nearly ten hours a day. The women and 
children help in blowing the belloAvs. The craft is not flourishing 
as readymade articles are obtained at cheaper rates. Some Beni- 
Israel families work as blacksmiths, especially in the Alibag and 
Boha sub-divisions. 

Palm-tapping is carried on in the garden villages of Alibag and in 
a few villages in Roha and Nagothna. The tappers are Bhandarisol 
whom more than 1000 families used to live by tapping, but, owing to 
tlio change in the excise system, not more than 100 families arc now 
employed. They tap cocoa-palms, wild palms or hliGTlim/uh^ and 
fan-leaf or brab-palms. The Bhandaris either own the trees tliemselve.s 
or hire them from otliei^s. The chief instrument used in tapping is a 
heavy broad-bladed k.nife. Labourers are sometimes employed who 
are paid (jcl. (4 cts.) a day. The work is steady throughout the 
year. They tap tlirice a day, in the early morning, in the afternoQnj 
and in the evening, and on each occasion take froin one to three 
hours according to the number of trees they have to tap. , Womei] 
and children take no part in the tapping. The palm-juice is sold tc 
the liquor-contractor at 7^. (Rs. 3^) a gallon. 

Salt was foimierly made in Alibag, Pen, and Roha. In 1874 all 
the salt-Avorks or dym's in Alibag and Roha w^'ere closed, and, excopi 
the Ashtami nga^r which is too rocky for tillage, most of the Alibag 
salt-pans have been turned into rice fields. In .three places ii 
Roha and in six in Alibag salt was naturally produced, bin 
earth mounds were raised, the inlets of the sea stopped, and tin 
whole salt produce destroyed. To the west of Pen and to* the nortl 
of Dharamtar thirty-four salt-pans, varying from five to 125 acres 
'stretch about three miles broad from Dharamtar to the niouth o; 
the Amba. Vushi, which includes several hamlets, is the nios 
important of the salt villages, and is reached by a fine broad roac 
which brandies from the Dharamtar road about a mile and a hal 
from Pen. After leaving Vashi the road turns east to Kane, tin 
distance from the Dharamtar road to Kane being five miles. Nex 
to Vashi, the most important villages are Shirki, Vadav, Kane, anc 
Odhangi. The thirty-four works are arranged in eight groups 
They include 4814 pans, which cover an area of 1572 acres anc 
have 350 owners. In 1880-81, these works yielded 598,083 man 
or 22,151 tons of salt, on which Government realised , an excisi 
duty of £408,731 (Rs. 10,8*7, 3i0). Most of the salt-pans are ownec 
by Brahmans and Prabhus, The owners do not make the salt 
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but let the pans to Agris. The rent varies from a half to a 
fourth of the net produce. At the beginning of the fair season 
the makers prepare the salt-pans or hundis by beating the 
earth with a flat plank until the ground is hard and water-tight. 
Tho salt-making season lasts from March till June. During 
this season the pans are filled with sea- water from a channel cut 
from the nearest creek. The supply is regulated by opening or 
closing the channel. The water is then left from ten to .fifteen days 
to eyaporate. When the water has dried salt crystals remain^ which 
are gathered in small heaps on tho edge of the pan. Next day 
these small heaps are gathered into large heaps and placed on a 
raised platform. Daring the season a pan generally- yields five 
crops of salt. 

When a dealer wants to buy salt he goes to the pans^ chooses 
what he likes, and settles the rates with the pan-owner or shilotri. 
An application is signed by the buyer and the seller and forwarded 
to the salt-duty collector, where it is registered. There the duty is 
calculated and when the duty is paid a permit is issued. This permit 
is taken to the head clerk of the work, where the salt is weighed by 
the clerk and a peon. It is next packed in small bags, and the bags 
are marked with red numbers. Those going inland are examined 
by the superintendent at Khacharkhind toll, a mile east of Pen: 
Boats laden with salt are examined immediately after leaving 
the Amba and Antora creeks, at a barge moored off Karanja. Salt 
used to b© carried loose. The system of carrying salt in bags .has 
proved a most ej0S.cient check on smuggling.^ Pen salt is not all 
used locally ; it is sent to Poona, Satara, Sholapur, Ratnagiri, Thana, 
and the Pant Sachiv^s state. ' 

Fishirg is carried on in all sea-shore and creek -bank villages 
and the towns of Alibag, Revdanda, Cheul, and Thai are noted 
for their fish. In parts of Nagothnrr there are a few Gabits and 
Khd-rvis, but most of the fishers are Son Kolis of whom nearly 3000 
families live by fishing. 

Butchers, who are either Musalmdns or Maratha Kh^itiks, are 
found in small numbers in all large villages. The Alibag Dhangars 
both keep sheep and act as butchers. In tho town of Alibag 
there a^re three butchers^ shops kept by Dhangars, and one shop 
where live sheep brought from above the Sahyadris are sold. In Pen 
four shops are kept by Musalmans w'ho buy sheep and goats from 
wandering Dhangars. 

In Mahad and Pen there are some good shoemakers or Chambhars. 
They make shoes and sandals at their houses, and sometimes hawk 
them in villages and towns. A pair ox shoes or sandals costs from 
6d, to 25. (4 a.s‘, »Re. 1). The Ohambhars are helped in their work 
by their women and elder children. Besides what are made locally 
a large number of shoes are brought from Bombay. The only 
industry that has died out is paper-making. 
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Account, Bombay Gazetteer, Xni. 3(53-373. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY, 

ICoLARA history may be divided into four periods, an early Hindu 
period, partly niytliic and partly historic, reaching to about a.d. 
IdOO.; a Musaliuan period lasting from a.d. 1300 to about 1660; 
a Maratha period from 1060 to 1800 ; and a British period since 
1803. As in Tliana history, one chief interest in Koluba is its 
connection with foreign nations from across the Indian Ocea,ii, 
relations from pro-historic times with Arabia and Africa, a possible 
trade with Egypt and Phoenicia (b.c. 2500 - b.c. 500), dealings with 
Greeks and Parthians (b.c. 200 - a.d. 200), the friendly treatment 
of: Musal’man Arabs (a.d. 700 - 1200), the part conquest by the 
Portuguese (1530), and the supremacy of the British (1303). 

The openings through the Sahyadris by the Bor, Devastliali, 
Kumbha, and • vShevtya passes, from the earliest historical times 
(b.c. 225), pi'obably made the Kolaba ports of Cheul, Mahacl, Ghode- 
gaou, and Rajpuri in Janjira, centres of trade. As in Thana, the 
trade at these ports rose to foreign commerce when the Kolaba 
coast VTTs under a power which ruled both the Eonkan and the 
Deccan and it shrank to local traffic when Kohlba became part of 
Gujarat or was under a local chief. ^ The oldest historical piaccs 
in Kolaba arc Cheul, Pill aiid Kol near Mahad, and Kiula near 
Eajpuri which have Buddlnst caves* of about the first century 
'after Christ. Ghodegaon, about six miles south of Mangaon, is 
probably, another old centre of trade. Cheul, or Chemulla, seems to 
be .fholemy^’s Simulla or Tiinula (a.d. 160), and perhaps is Pliny^s 
(a.d. 77) Perimula. The earliest Hindu refercuco to Cheul is 
as Chemula in two Kanheri cave inscriptions of the beginuing 
of the second century, after Christ.- The Kuda caves "oil the 
north branch of the Janjira creek about ton miles south-west of 
Poha and seventeen miles north-west of Ghodegaon, the Pal 
caves about a mile uorth-w^st.of i\[aliad, the Kol caves about a 
mile south-east of Mahad, and the Cheul caves about a mile to the 
:aorth of the old town of Cheul show that, about the first century of 


} F'h* i-arly triule (lut.Tils see Thrliui Statistif'.al Accouut, XIII. 404 imtu When 
Cliriii the port iii the KonkiUi, nK-rehiindise must have ccntere<l at CheiU 

{StniiU;y’ri Barljuda, hi.)) from th.e vhoie ufthc Oeccau througli [laswos as farnorO: as 
the Tal Jiass ,'Uicl as far south as the rar pasfe. Nikitin the '“Daissiau traveller ( 1 -tTO), 
wh(t went trom Cheul to .luiinar, seems to hiivo g<»ue i)y some pass v(;iy far t < the 
north. liis lirst st..g<*, ^ eight (.lay.s to Dilce at the foiU- of the Inilian mount, nn.s/ 
^.;ems to have been eighty miles to ruin at the foot of the. Nana pass. The rest of 
his journey was teu ihws to^ Oomyi (apparently to the north uf the KiUm and 
si.\ days to tlumiar. Major's India in ?".Vth Century ; Mikitin, SW 
Bombay Gazetteer, XIV. 172, WJ. ^ 
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the Ghristian era_, KoMba. bad Buddhist settlements of importance.^ 
Five of the twenty-eight Kuda cave inscriptions record gifts by 
connections of Khandpaiit the Mahdbhoj ^ or chief of M^ndava, who 
seems to have belonged to a local dynasty whose head-quarters 
were probably at Man dad about a mile north of Kuda. About the 
same time an inscription in the Pal eaves refers to a chief of a 
Kdnabhoa dynasty as ruling somewhere in Kolaba.^ So far there 
is nothing to show whether these local dynasties were independent 
or were subordinate to the Andhrabhrityas, who at this time bad 
capitals at Paithan near Abmadnagar and at Kolhapur, and in 
Th^na held Sopara and Kalyan.^ Probably^the Andhrabhrityas 
were overlords of Kolaba also, at least during their period of 
greatest power under Yajnashri or Gotamiputra II. (a.d. 160). 

During Shatakarni rule the Konkan seems to have been enriched 
by the great development of the western trade which followed the 
Roman conquest of Egypt in b.c. 30.® It is doubtful which of the 
Konkan ports was at this time the centre of the Egyptian trade. 
The references seem to point to Timuila or Cl’ eal and to Sizerus, 
perhaps Jaiijira or Rajpuri.® 

The Konkan is the part of the west coast which was best known 
to the Greeks at the time of the geographer Ptolemy (a.d. 135-150). 
Greeks, who had for many years traded to Symulla or Timullsi, 
probably Chenl, gave Ptolemy information about Western India.’^ 
And from the mention of gifts by Yavans to the Kanheri, Ndsik^, 
Kdrli, and Junnar caves, some of the Greeks seem to have settled 
in the country and become Buddhists.^ So, also, Indians seem to 


^Hiwen Thsang (a.b. 640, Foe Koue Ki, 391) nientioua a of Ashok (b.c. 225) ^ 
few miles to the east of Ohimolo. The name suggests Cheul, but for other reasons the 
identification seems unlikely. The point is noticed under Cheul in Places of Interest. 

2 Dr. Burgess’ Archaeological Survey of Western India, Separate Pamphlot, X. 4, 9, 
14, 15, 17. A Mahdbhoj is also nient.i.oaed in a Bedsa cave inscription. Ditto, 28. 

^ Dr. Burgess’ Archaeological Survey, X, 2. 

^ The Kolaba caves have no inscription of the Andhrabhritya or Shd,takarni 
kings. In the face of their numerous inscriptions in the Nasik, Kdrli, and Kaaheri 
caves, this would seem to show that they did not hoid-Koldba until the total conquest 
of Aparanta "by Gotamiputra I. between a.d. 120 and a.d. 135. The suggestion may 
perhaps be offered that Ariake Aiidron Peiraton, Ptolemy’s name for the southern 
Konkan, may, because of Pliny’s account of the danger from pirates in that part of 
the coast, have been changed to Andron Peiraton or Pirate Ariake from A'ndhra 
Bhritiyon or Shdtakarni Ariake. But, on the whole, this seems unlikely. 

® According to Strabo (B.c. 25) (Vincent, Commerce of the Ancients, TI. 86), the 
Indian fleet in the Red Sea increased in a few years from a few ships to 120 sail. 

® Pliny (a.d. 77) has a Perimula, a eape and trade centre about half-way between 
Tropina or Kochic and ' Vatala or Haidarabad in Sindh. This position answers to 
Symulla or Timuila, that is probably Cheul. (Compare Yule in Ind. Ant. II. 96). 
It is also perhaps the same as Pliny’s Automula, as if ‘ o TLfxvXa/ a noble mart on 
the coast (McCrindle’s Mcgasthenes, 146-147). These identifications are doubtful. 
Zizerus, Pliny’s other mart on the Konkan coast, seems to be Jazra or Janjira. But 
this again is made doubtful by the forms Milizegeris and Melizeigara which appear in 
the better informed Ptolemy and Periplus, and seem to be best identified with the 
port and island of M divan or Melundi in south Ratndgiri. 

^ Ptolemy, 1. xvii. Bertius’ Edition, 17. 

® Lassen ’a lndische Alterthumskimde, IV. 79. In the first century after Christ 
Dionysius a wise man was sent (Jour. As. vSoc. Ben. VII. [1] 226) from Eg3^pt to India 
to examine the chief marts, and irx 138 Pantaenus the Stoic of Alexandria came to India 
as a Christian missionary and took back the first clear ideas of the Shrdvans and 
Brdhnians, and of Buddha ‘ whom the Indians honoured as a god, because of his 
holy life.’ Hough’s Christianity in India, i. 51. Compare Assemanni in Rich’s 
Khurdistdn, II. .120 - 121. 
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have gene to Alexandria, aiid perhaps ga-ve Ptoleinj his surprising 
knowledge of places of Hindu pilgrimage,^ Ptolemy held the mistaken 
idea that the Indian coast stretched east and west instead of north 
and south. This confuses his account of India. But his knowledge 
of names is curiously exact and full. .He divides the west coast 
into Surastrene or Sanrashtra, corresponding to Cutch Kathi^w^r 
and north Gujavdt; Larike, that is L at Dash, or south Gujardt ; 
Ariake or the Mardtha- speaking country, the MaiAthds are still 
called Are by the Kanarese of .Kalddgi and north Kanara ; and 
Damurike, wrongly written ’Lymnrike, the country of the Damils or 
Tamils.- He divides his Ariake or the Maratha country into three 
parts, Ariake proper or the Bombay-Deccan, Sadan^s Ariake^ or 
the north Konkan, and Pirate Ariake or the south Konkan. Besides 
Sopjlra on the coast, Hd.sik near the SahyAdris, and the. great 
inland marts. of Paithan and Tagar, Ptolemy mentions three places 
in Kolaba, which can he identified, the cape and mart of 
Symalla, the cape apparently the south point of Bombay harbour and 
the mart modern Cheul ; Hippokura south of Symnlla, apparently 
a Greek rendering of Goregaon or Ghodegaon six miles south of 
M^mgaon ; and Balepatna not far from Hippokura, that is the 
modern Mahad called Palpattan from the Buddhist settlement of P^I 
about two iixiles to the north-west.'^ 

Ptolemy gives no details of the trade which drew the Greeks to 
the emporium of Symnlla. But from the fact that the Shdtakarnis 
ruled the Deccan as well as the Konkan, there seems reason to 
suppose that it was the same trade which is described by the author 
of the Peinplus as centering at Breach about a hundred years later 


^ Ptolemy conversed \vith sevt-ral .Hindus in Alexandria. Wilford in As. .Res. X. 
101 "105. As early as the hrst century there were Indian Christians settled In 
Alexandria. Hough’s Christianity in India, I.‘ 44. In the time of Pliny {a.b. 77) 
many Indians lived in Egypt. Dion Ciirysostom mentions Indians in Alexandria about 
A.B. 100, and Indians told Clemens (192-217) about Buddha (Jour. Roy. As. Soc. XIX. 
278). Brahmans are mexntioned in Constantinople: Oppert in Madras Jour. Lit. and 
Scien. 1878, 210. It was about this time (a.i>. 24-57) that according to one account 
20,000 Hindu families colonised Java (Raffles’ Jflva, II. 69) and Bali (Crawfurd in As, 
Res. XIII. 155-159). The date is now init as late as A. i>. 500. Jour. Rov. As 
(N,S.), VIII. 162. . . ^ 

* Damurika appears in Peutinge;‘’s Tables, a.7>. 100. 

3 'J'he meaning of BJldan’s Ariake is doubtful. The question is disonssed in 
Bombay Gazetteer, XIIL 418 note 1. ' 

Ptolemy also notices tha.t Paitlian in the Deccan w.as the capital of Siri-Folomei 
prob..;,Jy chr’ Pulurnaj;! (».!». 140), and mentions Gic which he thought 

was a river, but app>arcntlv is the Xdna pass one of tlie chiei roiuv. "Wn Paithan to 
the coast. 


_ “ ]\IcCnndle’s Periplu.s, 125. Goods passed from the top of the SahyAdris east? . .7*^ 
m wagons acros.s the Deccan to Taitban, and, from Paithan, ton days further east to 
fagar, the greatest mart in southern India, where goods were collected from the parts 
along the coast, apparently the coast of Bengal. There- seems reason to believe that 
this was one of the lines along which silk and some of the finer spices found their wav 
the Eastern Archipelago and China (compare Heeren, Asiatic Researches HI. 
du4), Rear themouth of the Krishna, Ptolemy hasaMaisolia apparently the modem 
Ai&^vipatam, auu close by Alosyg::?, the place from which vessels saiiedfor Malacca 
or the Gmucy Chersonese (%tms’ Ed., Asi^ X. and XL). So important was 
tjie town that tiij Goddvan was known to i'tuUiny the Maisolos river (ditto). 

^ Masalia on the Coromandel CG:^st, where immense quantities 
o nne muslm w'ere made (McCrindle, 146 ; Vincent, It. ^‘2S). It seems probable 

of -the cioths wii.'oii are mentioaed a« 
eoiniDg to Broach through Tagar from the parts along the coast .'Vmoent, II. 412, 
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The chief trade was with the Red Sea and Egypt in the 'west> atid^ 
apparently, inland by Paithan and Tagar to the shores of the Bay 
of Bengal and through that with the further east. The chief exports 
to Egypt were, of articles of food, sesamum, oil, sugar, and perhaps 
rice and ginger ; of dress, cotton of different kinds from the Deccan 
and from the eastern coast: silk thread and silk; of spices and 
drugs, spikenard, coctas, bdellium, and long pepper ; of dyes, Isc 
and indigo of ornaments, diamonds, opals, onyx stones found in 
large quantities near Paithan, and perhaps emeralds, turquoises, 
and pearls ; of metals, iron or steel and perhaps gold.^ The imports 
were wines of several kinds, Italian, Laodicean, and Arabian; of 
dress, cloth and variegated sashes; of spices and drugs, gdm 
sandarach, stibium for the eyes, and storax; of metals, brass or copper 
tin 'and lead,'^ also gold and silver coins of ornaments, coral, 
costly silver vases, plate, ^ and glass ; and of slaves, handsome young 
women for the king of the country. Besides by the Red Sea, after 
Trajan^s victories in Persia (a.d. 110), there was a great trade by 
the Persian Gulf to Palmyra.^ The merchants were Hindus, 
Buddhism favouring trade and owing many of its 5nest monuments 
to the liberality of Konkan merchants.'^ Besides Hindus the leading 


741-742), is, as Vincent suspected, a mistake and should be Masulinon or ^Xasl!lii 
cloth. (McCrindle, 136 ; Vincent, 11. 41*2). This and not Marco Polo’s Mohsol near 
Nineveh (iTiile’s Edition, I. 59} v/ould then be the origin of the English mnsHn. 
McLUSilhia the Arab name for iniisli»' (Yule, I. 59) favours the Indian origin, and 
in Marco Polo’s time (1290) Matapali near Masiilipatam was (Yule, IX 296) famous 
for the most delicate, worklike tiss e of spider’s web. The trade in cloth 
between Masulipatam and Thaaa was kept up bill modern times. In the middle 
of the seventeenth century Thevenot (1660) describes (Harris, 11. 373-S84) ho., 
chintzes', and other cloths from Masulipatam came through Golkonda by Ch^ndor, 

. N4sik, and the Tal pas's to the Thdna ports and about the same time Baldseus 
(Churchill, III. 589) describes Masulipatam as a very populous place where tlie 
trade o£\ Europe and China met and where*' was a great concourse of merchants 
from Cankbay, Surat, Goa, and other places on the west coast. It is worthy of note , 
that the dark-.spott 2 d turban cloth now worn by some Bombay Prabhus, Masalmdns, 
and Persia, which was probably adopted by them from the old Hindu Thd,na traders, 
comes fr.oin Masulipatam and is known as Bandri, that is Masulibandri, cloth. 

1 Indian steel v/as famous. The Chisels that drilled the granite of the Egyptian 
obelisks are said to have been of Indian steel. Shaw’s E^pt, 364. Indian steel is 
mentioned in the Periplus and in Antonine’s Digest. 

2 Pliny notices that the Indians took lead in exchange for pearls and precious 
atones. The earliest known coins of the Andhra kings, found both at Dharnikot at 
the mouth of the Krishna and at Kolhapur, are of lead. 

® The silver denarius worth about 8d. was exchanged for bullion. Vincent, 11. 694. 

* Polished plate was a large item, Vincent, II. 716. 

^ Greek or Yavan girls were much in demand as royal attendants and concubine 
In one of Kdlidds’ dramas, Yavan girls wnth bows and wearing garlands o^ail. 
flowers salute the king with the word chareh, probably the Greek 
Ind. Ant; II: 145 ; Mrs. Manning’s Ancient and Mediaeval India, 11. 176. _ g the 

* After the ^all of Babyfpn and Ctesiphon, Trajan sailed down the T’ j^ggietted 

Persian'Gulfi embarked on'. the south sea, mn|kj inquiries about foxchies, IV. 

he was not able to go there. Dio Cassius in Rawlinson’s Ancient J^^yages, XI. 40), 

313. According to another f|ccount Trajan visited Jizerus • (Kerr’s “ 

but this is wrong. > . , , , /chants ; and many 

^ The Kdrli and Kanheri Cathedral caves were made by gifts by merchants, 
inscriptions in the Kuda, Kanheri,, and Ndsik eaves record f^^"«„/nBrinbav Gazetteer, 
Arch.*^”'**- ^ Ifi 10 on Ol oft* Trans ftAf* Dr. 346. 3A ’ , +T-«o TTindilS 
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Ethiopian coast. McCrindle ’s Periplus, 9S» 
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iTiercliants seem to have been Greeks and Arabs^ some of them 
settled in India^ others foreigners. Except as archers no Romans 
seem to have come to India. ^ Besides small coasting craft, and* 
medium-sized vessels that went to Persia, large Indian and Arab 
ships traded to Yemen.- The Greek or Egyptian ships were large, 
well found and well manned, carrying archers as a guard against 
pirates.^ They were rounder and roomier than ships of war, and, 
as a sign that they w^ere me^xhantraen, a basket was hung from the 
masthead. The hull was smeared with 'vvax and was ornamented 
with pictures of the gods, especially with a painting of the guardian 
divinity on the stern. The owners were Greeks, Hindus, and 
Arabs, and the pilots and sailors were Hindus and Arabs.'^ 

About the close of the second century (a.d. 17S) Rudradaman, one of 
the greatest of the Kshatrap kings of Gujarat, has recorded a double 
defeat of the Shatakarnis and the recovery of the north Konkan.® 

The Konkan places mentioned by the author of the Periplus 
of the Erythraean sea, w’-hose date is probably a.d. 247,® are Sopara 
[( hrppara), Kal j4]l (Kalliena), Cheul (Semidla), and Palpattan or 
Pal near ^lahad [Palaipatmai)? Though the direct commerce 
wuth Egypt had been driven from the Konkan ports there was 
still a considerable trade. Coasting vessels went south to meet 
the Egyptian ships at Miisiris and Yelkynda on the Malabar coast;® 
or further south to Ce;ylon ; or on to ports on the Coromandel 
coast, chiefly to bring back the fine cloths of Masulipatam.® There 
was an important trade with Gedrosia on the east coast and with 
Apologos, probably Obollah, at the bead of the Persian Gulf. The 
chief trade wdth Gedrosia w^as in timber, teak, squared "wood, and 
blocks of ebony, with a return of wine, dates, cloth, purple, gold, 
pearls, and T^laves.^'^ There was also a trade in muslin, corn, and 
oil with the east coast of Arabia, Socotra, Aden and Mo os i near 
Mokha, and there was a trade to Zanzibar and other eas t / irican 
ports, taking corn, rice, butter, sesamum, cotton, sashes, sing vr, and 
iron ; and bringing slaves, tortoise shell, and cinnamon.^- La-st y there 


\ 


\ 


* Egypt was tlirectly luider the Eniperoi and no Roman might go to 
•special leave (Vincent's Comr^ierce, II. 69). Vincent writes, ‘ Tlie is.«rc lants have 


without 




O’reek names, Dingenes, Theophilus, and Sopater. I have not:- met; a. sr gle Romar 
name.’ Vincent, 1 1. 60, 209, 506. 

2 V incent, XL 33, 37, 38. ^ Pliny’s Natural History,. VI. S-"?, 

^ Vincent, II. 56, 101 ; Lassen Iiid. Alt. III. 6S ; Stevenson’s iiketcli o': ^ . iscovery , 20 
V;” Indi-oi Antirjuaiy, VTI, 262. 


d’s paxjer h.ving the date, of the Periplus at A.r. 247 has feiD translated ii 
" j '’\'’an Antiquary of Deesmb'^r 1879. The detailed acchun-t of-.tb.e xiUhidw^r an( 


* ntiquary 

the In* \oast: compared with Ptolemy’s scanty and coi.fmed note* a 


id the fact tha 


• '^.^cori-.'Cts Ptolemy’s great oijtpr about -the directijn of tbe. st coast of Indi 
Periplus is later thaa Ptolemy , 


the authoi. x^ein.ud’s view that the 
support M. K riplus, 128, 129. 

'' hlcCvinUio^ identified with Muyirrkots? 

- Musiris has^ ^ \^ri Crammar, Introduction, 97. 

Caldwell s XUv, 145: Vincent’s Conirr erce, 11.523. 

McCrmdle's Pmu 


avid NelkyiAi? with Hannetri 
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XIIL 379 ThCvXbci “waci c 
iQ Vincent, II. 378, rf/b. « . 

uVincent, 11.296, 297, 34h-. 
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was a trade to Aduli^ the capital of Abyssinia, the Indian ships 
bringing cloth, iron, cotton, sashes, muslin, and lac, and taking 
ivory and rhinoceros^ horns. ^ 

In a fifth century inscription in Kanheri Cave X Cheul appears 
under its old form Chemula and is described as a great city with 
very rich merchants.^ 

In the sixth century KoMba with the rest of the North. Konkan 
coast was probably held by Maurya or Nala chiefs as Kirtivarma (550- 
567), the first of the Chalukyas who turned his arms against the 
Konkan, is described as the night of death to the Nalas and Mauryas.'"^ 
And Kirtivarma’s grandsorr Puiikesi 11. (610-640), under whom the 
Konkan was conquered, describes his general Chanda-danda, ^ as 
a great wave which drove before it the watery stores of the pools, 
which are the Mauryas.’^ This Chalukya general, with hundreds of 
ships, attacked the Maurya capital ^ Puri the goddess of the fortunes 
of the western ocean.^ ° 

Except that Cheul is perhaps mentioned as Chimolo by Hiwen 
Thsang (640),^ no farther notice oi Kolaba has been traced till the 
rise of the Siiaharas, twenty of whom, as far as present information 
goes, ruled in Thana and Kol4ba from about a.i). 810 to A. n. ,1260 a 
period of 450 years.'^ The fifth Silahdraking Jhanjha [Djaridja) is 
mentioned by the Arab historian Masudi^ as reigning at Cheul 
{Saimui') in a.d. 916, and, in an inscription of the fourteenth king 
Anantpal or Anantdev (a.d. 1096), exemption ■‘^rom tolls is granted to 
the cai'ts of two ministers at uhe Kolaba poi't of Cheul {Chemuli).^ 

During at least the latter part of the thirteenth century Kolaba, 
with the rest of the north Konkan, seems to have been ruled by 
viceroys of the Devgiri Yadavs.^^ 

The early Deccan Musalmdns seem to have had little control over 
KoUba. According to Ferishta^^ as late as 1377 many parts of the 


1 Vincent, II. llt>. 

2 Bombay Gazetteer, XIV. 175. Cbeul, is perhaps the Sibor (Saimur) of the Greek 
merchant amd monk Kosmas indikopleiistes (a.d. 525). Migne's Patrologisi Cursus, 
88 ; I. 446. 

3 Ind. Anb. VIIT. 244. The Chalukyas sCte said to have ruled in Oiidh for fifty-nine 
successions till Jaising passed south, invaded the Deccan, and about a.d. 468 
defeated the E^atta chief Krishna (Jour. R, A. S. [0. S.] IV. 6, 7, 8). For two more 
generations their power did not pass west of the Sahyddris. 

* Arch. Sur. Rep. ill. 26. It appears from an inscribed stone of the fifth or sixth 
centuiy brought from Vada in Tlidna that a Maurya king named Suketuvarna wras 
then ruling in the Konkan, Traces .of the name Maur 3 ^a remain in the surname 
More which is common anmng Mardthds, Kunbis, and Kolis. The two small 
landing places of the name of More, in Elephaata and in Karan ja^ "are perhaps 
relics of Mauryan powder. The only trace of the Kalas occurs in a local story of a 
Kal Rdja who married his daughter to the Malang or Arab devotee, who gave his 
name to Malanggatl hill. See Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. 420, and XIV. under Vdda 
and Malanggad. 

® Arch. Sur' Rep. III. 26. Puri has not been identified. ' Dr. Burgess thinks it 
may have been Rdjpuri in Janjira, Cave Temples of India, 205. See Bonibay 
Gazetteer, XIII. 425 note 2, XIV. 401. 

® Julien’s Hiwen Thsang, 420. 

’'The family tree and other details of the twenty SiUhdra rulers are given in 
Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. 422-429. ® Prairies d’Or, 11. 85. 

^ See Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. 426 note 1 Indian Antiquary, IX. 44. 

Briggs’ Ferishta, II, 338. 
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Konkan were in tlie hands of the Vijaynagar or Anegundi kings.^ 
Soon after the introduction of British administration into Eatn^giri 
inquiries brought to light a general tradition^ that before Musalman 
times the south Konkan, which included the present KoMba, had 
been under a dynasty of Lingd-yats called the Kanara kings, whose 
head-quarters were at Anegundi. They were believed to have 
established the village organization of which traces remained though 
the original system was defaced by the later institution of khots. 
Their power was said to have gradually decayed, merging into a 
time of disorder, when the country was overrun by Kolis and 
nearly unpeopled. One of the leading local chiefs had his head- 
quarters at Kurdu near the Devsthali pass about twenty-two 
miles south-east of Nagothna.^ Jervis refers to this same tradition 
and notices that one of the centres of Vijaynagar power in the 
Konkan was at Edygad.^ 

From the beginning of their rule in 1818, the Deccan Musalmdns 
seem to have held posts in Kolaba of which Oheul was otie,^ Under 
the Bahmanis (1847 1489) the change of capital from Daulatabad 
south to Kulbarga caused the chief traffic to pass to the Eatndgiri 
ports of Dabhol, Chiplun, and Eajapur. Still Cheul remained a 
place of importance as in 1357 when Hasan Gangu distributed his 
territory into four provinces, the north-west province is described as 
comprehending Cheul, Junnar, Daulatabad, Bir, and Paithan.® 

In 1429 a force was marched to the sea and is said to have 
reduced the whole Konkan to obedience. In 1486 a second army 
was sent and the chief of Eedi or Eaygad was made tributary.® 
Tn 1469 Muhammad Gaw^n, the minister of Muhammad Sh4h 
BahmanilL (1463-1482), marched against some refractory Konkan 
chiefs with a powerful army, including the troops of Junnar, Chdkan, 
Kolhdd, Ddbhol, Cheul, Wai, and Man. And in 1451 by the 
establishment of Junnar as a leading Musalman centre the connection 
with the Konkan was strengthened.^ 

Towards the close of the fifteenth century (1489) the inland parts 
of Kol4ba passed from the Bahmani to the Ahmadnagar kings. 
The sea coast, including at least Nagothna and Cheul, remained in 
the hands of the Gujarat kings,® till, in 1509, the overlordship of 
Cheul passed from Gujardt to the Portuguese.® After this, though 
the coast boundary of Gujarat shrank from Cheul to Bombay,^® the 
Gujarat kings continued to hold the fort of Sangaza or Sankshi in 
Pen till 1540 when it was made over to Ahmadnagar.^^ 


’ The site of Vijaynagar is the modem village of Hampi thirty-six miles north- 
west of BelUri. The Vijaynagar dynastj^ included about twelve kings whose power 
lasted from about 1336 to 1587. Caldwell’s Histoty of Tinnevelly, 45-50 ; Ind. Ant. 
II. 177. 

2 Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 2-4. 

^ Konkan, 89. ^ Briggs* Ferishta, 11, 291, 295. ® Briggs’ Ferisbta, II. '295. 

® Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 424. ” Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 484. 

1502 the Italian traveller Varthema (Badger, 114) placed Cheul in Gujarat | 
and in 1508 according to Mirdt-i-Ahmadi (Bird, 214) Mahmud Begada established a 
garrison atNdgothna and sent an army ■’■o Cheul. 

^ Faria in Kerr, VL 120, Staidey’s Barbosa, 68-69. Faria in Kerr, VI. 368. 
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During the sixteentli century the history of the district centres 
in Cheui and Sevdanda where the Egyptian and Gujarat fleets 
gained a famous victory over the Portuguese in 1507 and where • in 
1516 the Portuguese established a factory.^ In 1521, on the promise 
that he . would be allowed to import horses through Cheui, Burhan 
Nizd-hi (1508- 1553) the Ahmadnagar king allowed the Portuguese 
to build a fort at Eevdanda about two miles below the Musaimd,n 
town. In .1524 the fort was finished. In 1528 a Gujardt fleet 
of eighty barks . appeared at the mouth of the Cheal river and 
did much damage to the Ahmadnagar territory and to Portuguese- 
trade. A Portuguese fleet was sent to act against the Gujarat 
fleet. The Portuguese took several Gujarat vessels, and passing 
up the Nitgothna or Amba river burnt six Gujarat ^ towns."' On his 
way back to his hosts the Portuguese general was attacked by the 
commandant of Nagothna, but beat him off with loss. In 1533 and 
again in 1538 the Gujarat kings made treaties with, the Portuguese. 
In 1540 Burhan Nizam of Ahmadnaga,r took the fort of Sankshi 
in Pen from its Gujarat commandant. The Gujarat commandant, 
asked for help from the Portuguese who re-took the fort, and kept 
it for a time, but finding it costly handed it to Ahmadnagar." So 
formidable had the power of the Portuguese grown that in 1570 the 
kings of Ahmadnagar, Bijapur, Kalikat, and Achin in Sumatra 
•formed a league against them. Morfaza of Ahmadnagar, who was 
stirred to great exertions by the hope of securing Cheui andBassein, 
led an army against Cheui, but without effect.*^ The Portuguese in 
their turn invaded the Ahmadnagar territory, attacking' Kalydn and 
burning its suburbs, in 1594 che Ahmadnagar king again attacked 
Cheui and detached a body of horse to ravage Bassein.^ 

On the capture of Ahmadnagar in 1600 the whole of the district 
except Portuguese Eevdanda, fell to ihe Moghals. But only four 
years later, except Cheui and the country for a few miles round which 
was held by a Moghal officer, the whole was recovered by Malik 
Ambar the Ahmadnagar minister,® It remained under Ahmadnagar 
till 1630, when, on the final overthrow of the kingdom, by Shah 
Jahd-n (1628-1658)., it passed to the Moghals,^ But the Moghals 
exercised so little control that, within two years, almost the whole 
of the district fell into . the hands of Shahji Bhonsle, Shivaji^s 
father.'^ In 1635 a. strong Moghal force was sent to recover the 
Konkan from Shahji who retreated to the hill-fort of Mahuli in 
Thana and w^as there forced to surrender.^ In 1636, as Adil Khan of 
Bijapur agreed to pay tribute, Shah Jahan made over the Konkan to 
him. The places especially noticed as ceded to Bijapur were Jival or 
Cheui, Danda-Eajpuri, Ghakan in v^est Poona, and Babal or Pabal 
perhaps Panvel in" Thana.® In 1637 Shahji entered the service of 
Bijapur.^®- Under the Bijapur kings the Konkan between the Savitri 


^ Da Cunha’s Chaul and Bassein, 39. ^ Baria in Kerr, VI. 368. 

s Faria in Kerr, VI. 423. ^ Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 284. 

5 Briggs’ Ferisiita, III. 315. ® Elphinston’s History, 509. 

7 According to Jervis (Konkan, 89) in 1632 Sbdhji was oSered the whole of the 
Hagar Konkan if he would agree to hold it from the Moghal Emperor y,nd w'ouldgive 
UB all claims to lands in the Deccan. ® Elliot and Dowson, VII. 59. 

Elliot and Dowson, VII. 256. 10 Elliot andDow.son, VXI. 35, 52, 57 ; Grant Duffj'52. 
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and Bassein was divided into two commands^ one between Bliiwndi 
and N4.gotbna whose head-quarters were at Kalyan^ and the other 
from Nagothna to the Savitri under the Janjira Sidis whose head- 
quarters were at Danda-R4.jpuri and who held the government on 
condition of protecting trade against pirates and of carrying 
pilgrims to Meccad 

In 1646 Shivaji who had seized the forts of Torna, Isl^.mgad, 
Tala, and Ghosale and established his power over a largo part of 
the Deccan made a double attack on the Musalman governors of the 
Konkan. The attack on Janjira failed, but (]64Sj the governor of 
the north Konkan was surprised, Kalyan was taken, and all the 
Musalman forts were seized by the Marathas. To secure his hold on 
the Konkan, and as a safeguard against the Sidi, Shivdji ordered 
the building of two forts, Bifvadi near Ghosdle and Lingana near 
Redi or Raygad.^ 

Fourteen years later (1662) Shivaji strengthened Redi or Rdygad, 
and fitted out a fleet in imitation of the Janjira Sidis, He rebuilt 
or strengthened Kolaba fort off Alibag, repaired Suvarndurg and 
Vijaydurg, and collected wnr vessels. His chief centre at this time 
was the harbour of Kolaba.^ His power was so formidable that the 
Bijapur government, through his father Shdhji^s mediation, was 
forced to enter into a truce with him, and give him the whole 
territory. south of Kalyan. 

As soon as he found himself free from the risk of war with 
Bijdpur Shivaji turned his arms against the Moghals.* In the latter 
part of 1663, he assembled an army near Kalyan and another 
near Danda-Rajpuri and gave out tiiat he meant either to attack 
the Portuguese at Bassein and Cheul, or to reduce the Sidi, His 
real design was on Surat which he surprised and plundered on 
the 6th January 1664.® Shivaji enriched Redi with the spoils of 
Surat, made it the seat of his government, and changed its 
name to Rd^ygad. In the same year (1664), on the death of his 
father, Shivaji assumed the title of Raja and struck coins. His 
aggressions and attacks on trade led to a quarrel with Bijapur 
and to active measures being taken against him by the Moghals. 
As he -found himself unable to withstand the Moghal advance 
Shivaji agreed to hold his lands from the Emperor and to attend at 
Delhi to be invested. Enraged at the low position which was given 
him at the Moghal court he fied from- Delhi in 1667 and spent 
the greater part of 1668 and 1669 at Rdygad in the management of 
his territory. In 1672 the Janjira Sidi,. whose power had been lately 
(1662) increased by his appointment as Moghal admiral, blockaded the 
Karan j a river and made a fort at its mouth. Towards the close of 
the year (October 1672) a Sidi and Moghal squadron landed troops 
on the banks of the N^-gothna river, laid the country waste, and 
carried off the people as slaves.® After establishing his power over 
the w^hole of the central Konkan except Danda-Rajpuri Shivdji 
was crowned with splendour at Rdygad in June. 1674.^ In 1679, 


1 Grant Buff, 63. ^ Grant Buff, 64, ^ Grant Buff, 85. ^ Jervis’ Konkan, 92. 

® Grant Buff, 89. ® Ornie’s Historical Fragments, 38 -‘BP, 

^ Betails are given in Places of Interest, K^ygad. 
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enraged with tlie Engiish for allowing the Sidi fleet to take shelter 
in Bombay harboar, Shivd;ji^s admiral took possession of Khanderi 
(Kenery) to the south of the harbour mouth. The English and 
the Sidi joined in an attempt to turn out the Mar^thds. The English 
sent a fleet and there was some hard fighting. Both sides suffered 
seyerely but the Marathas continued to hold the island: In 1680 the 
Sidi entrenched himself on Underi (Henery) about two miles east 
of Khanderi, and the Marathas in vain tried to drive him out,^ On 
the fifth of April 1680 Shivaji died. Besides by enriching it with 
the spoils of Gujarat the Deccan and the Karndtak, Shivaji did 
much to improve the Konkan by giving highly paid employment in 
his army and in building and guarding his hill forts. He also 
introduced a more uniform and lighter land tax, suppressed 
irregular exactions, and fostered trade.^ By the accession of 
Sambhaji the district passed from a good to a bad ruler. Sambhaji 
displeased the people by his license/ and^ giving up the regular 
rental introduced by Shivaji^ went back to the old practice of cesses 
and exactions. His support of the rebel prince Akbar subjected 
the coasts to the ravages of the Moghal fleet and strengthened the 
Janjira Sidis in their raids into the inland parts. In 1683 Sambhaji 
failed in an attack on Cheul and in the following year almost the 
whole district was ravaged by a Moghal army.^ Finally in 1689^ by 
the fall of Saygad, the control of the chief part of the district passed 
from the Mardth^s to the Moghals. 

About tbis time the Angria family^ who during the eighteenth 
century rose to high power both in Kolaba and in Satnagiri^ 
first came to notice. The founder of the family was Tukilji 
Sankhpd,!. According to Grose, a well-inforihed writer, Tukaji 
was a negro born in an island in the gulf of Ormuz, a 
Musalmdn by religion, who in 1643 wafe shipwrecked near Cheul. 
He helped Shdhji in his war with the Moghals, married the 
daughter of Shahji\s minister, and had a son named Purab who was 
the father of Kanhoji.® Kanhoji, who is said to have got his name 


^Bruce’s Annals, II. 448; Low’s Indian Navy, 1. 65-69. Details are given 
under Kiidnderi and Underi in Places of Interest. 

® Details of Shivdji’s survey and assessment are given in tlie Land Administration 
Chapter. 

® Khafi Khdn (1680- 1735) notices (Elliot and Dowson, VIL 341) tliat Sbiydji, though 
an infidel and a rebel, w’as a wise man. He had built a well near his abode at 
Edygad and used to sit near the well and when the women came to draw water talked 
to them as to his mother and sisters. When Sambhdji succeeded he too used to sit 
by tire well and when women came to draw water he used to seize them and handle 
them roughly and indecently. The people whom his father had settled there fled to 
the land of the Firingis. Naime’s Konkan, 75. . 

® Account of Bombay, II. 214. Mr. Grose, who was a member of the Bombay 
Civil Service, w'rote about 1750. He was well acquainted with the country, and 
took special interest in matters connected with the Hindu religion and with Hindu 
castes. The unlikeliness of the story is a strong argument in favour of its truth. 
Shiv4ji’s coronation at Edygad in 1674 (see below. Places of Interest) is an example 
of the case of a man of comparatively low caste rising to the highest rank among 
Hin du warriors by careful attention to Hindu rules and by liberality to Braiimans. 
Examples of successful foreign warriors being admitted to be Hindus' and marrying 
Hindu wives are given in the chapter on Th4na History.,'' Thana Statistical Account, 
Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. 411 note 3. . According to Grant Duff (History, 163) 
Kanhoji’s father wa« Tukdji a distingidshed officer in Shivaji’s fleet. 
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Angria from Aiigarvd,di a Tillage near Hamai in Tlatn^giri^ was 
in 1690 appointed second in command of Eaj^ram^s fleet. In 1698, 
on tlie deatii of Sidoji Gujar the admiral of the fleets Kanhoji 
succeeded to the command. He soon showed himself a most 
daring and enterprising leader^ plundering the ships of all nations, 
and sacking all undefended towns from Travankor to Bombay. He 
made Kolaba, the small island fort close to Alib%, his head-quarters, 
and established stations at Suvarndurg and Vijaydurg in Ratn%iri. 

In 1699 the Sidis defeated the Marathas, overran E.ajpuri and 
E%gad, and, in reward, were presented with Biiygad by the Emperor 
Aurangzebd In the same year some reverses at sea led the Sidis 
and Portuguese to join with the Moghal in a league against Kanhoji. 
But Kanhoji defeated their united forces, took Sd-gargad, conquered 
the eountr^^ round, and forced Ids opponents to agree that of the 
revenues of Kolaba, Khanderi, and S^argad, two-thirds should go 
to Angria and one-third to the Moghals ; that the whole revenue 
of Eajkot, the citadel of Cheul, should belong to Angria ; that the 
revenue of Cheul should be divided equally between the Moghals 
and Angria ; and that the revenue of Parhur, a village near Alih%, 
should belong to the Sidi.^ In 1705 Kanhoji Angria ‘’a Shivd,ji or 
Maratha pirate^ is mentioned as harassing the trade between Bombay 
and the Malabar coast. In 1707 he is said to have had a fleet ol 
considerable strength, whose one object was piracy, and to have been 
to some extent politically distinct from the Mard^tha government, 
though he held a port on the Marjltha coast.^ Between 1707 
and 1710, during her struggle with Shahu, Tdrdbai, the widow 
of Raiardni, placed Kanhoji in charge of the coast from Bombay 
to Savantvadi with authority in Rajmachi near the Bor pass and 
over the district of Kalyan which seems to have stretched some 
distance north of Bhiwndi.^ In 1713 Shahu sent a force under the 
Peshw'a. Bahirupant Pingle to protect the inland parts of the Konkan 
and check the spread of A'ngria^s power. On hearing of the Peshwa^s 
advance, K^^nhoji marched to meet him, defeated him, and made 
him prisoner. He took the forts of Lohgad and Rdjmachi near 
Khan ddla in west Poona, and prepared to march on S^tara. All 
available troops were brought against him and placed under the 
command of Balaji Tishvanath. Aware of KanhojPs abilities, 
enterprise, and resource, Balaji agreed that- if Kanhoji set the 
Peshwa free, gave up his alliance with Sambhaji, ’ supported Sh^hii, 
and restored all his conquests except Rajmachi, he would receive 
ten forts and sixteen fortifled posts commanding the whole of the 
Konkan from Devgad in the south to Khanderi in the north, and 
would be confirmed ns admiral of the Mardtha fleet with the titles of 
Viz^rat Mai and Sarkhel.^ As Shrivardhan and others of the fortified 


* ISTairne^s Konkan, 77, ' - R^o Salieb Bill Ramckandra Bkonde, Mdmlatdfc 

® Bruce’s Annals, III. 597, 660. 

^ Land yrants of Angrias are recorded ten miles north of Bkhvndi. Mr. W. F. 
Sinclair in'ina. . 

® Grant Buff, 193. Tk? ten forts were Kkdnderi (Kenery) and Kolaba on the . 
Aiibdg coast, Avchitgadin Kolale.,i>d Cavarndurg, Vijaydurg, Jaygad, Yashvantgad, 
Bevdurg, Kanakdnrg, and Fatehgad in RauilugiH. 
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posts wMoli the PesKwa had made over to Angria were in the 
Sidi’s hands, the treaty was follbwed by an outbreak of hostilities 
between Kanhoji and the Sidi. But as the Peshwa came to Angria^s 
help the Sidi was forced to yield. These concessions made Kanhoji 
practically independont. He fixed his head-quarters in the strong 
fortress of Gheria or Vijaydiirg, about thirty miles south of Ratnagiri, 
and his cruisers scoured the sea.^ Almost the whole coast from 
Bombay to Goa was in his hand, and there was scarcely a creek, 
harbour, or river-mouth where he had not fortifications and a boat 
station. 

About the same time the decay of Portuguese power and the 
withdrawal of the Moghal claims to the Konkan (1720) further 
increased Angria^s importance.- The hope of plunder drew to 
Kanhoji^s standard numerous adventurers, including renegade 
Christians mostly Dutch and Portuguese, Arabs, Musalmans, 
Negroes, a most daring and desperate band.^ Kitnhoji^s fleet was 
composed of grabs and gallivats, ranging from 150 to 200 tons , 
burden. The grabs carried broadsides of six and nine-pounder 
guns, and on their main decks were mounted two nine or twelve 
pounders pointed forwards through port-holes cut in the bulk- 
heads and designed to be fired over the bows. The gallivats 
carried light guns fixed on swivels ; some also mounted six or eight 
pieces of cannon, from two to four pounders, and all were impelled 
by forty or fifty stout oars. Bight or ten of these grabs and forty 
or fifty gallivats, crowded with men, formed the whole fleet, and, even 
with smaller numbers, their officers often ventured to attack armed 
ships of considerable burden. The plan of their assault was this. 
Observing from their anchorage in some secure bay that a "Vessel 
was in the offing, they would * slip their cables and put to sea, 
sailing if there was a breeze, if not making the gallivats take the 
grabs in tow. When within shot, they generally gathered as soon 
as they could astern of their victim, firing into her rigging until 
they succeeded in disabling her. They then drew nearer and battered 
her on ail sidas until she yielded. If she refused to yield, a number 
of gallivats, having two or three hundred men on each, closed with 
her, and the crews, sword in hand, boarded her from all sides.^ 

In 1717 Kanhoji seized the British ship Success and withstood a 
British attack on the fort of Yijaydurg. In October 171^8 an English 
squadron attacked Khanderi which was then held by Angria. The 
English were shorthanded and in spite of the offer of extremely 
liberal terms only forty men ^vere induced to join the expedition.^ 

^ Nainie*s Konkan, 79. 

2 In 1720, wlien tlie Mogkai claims to the Konkan were withdrawn, BdUji Vishva- 
n^th the first Peshwa drew up schemes for collecting and distributing the revenues 
and for preserving a common interest among the Dferdth^s. Under BdMji’s scheme, 
the Angrias paid to the S^t^ra ruler tribute in military stores and in European and 
Chinese wares. They were also, sometimes charged with the duty of executing state 
criminals. Grant Duff, 204. 

3 Low’s Indian Kavy, I. 97. ■* j^ombay Quarterly Review, III. 56. 

® On the evening of the first day of the attack the Governor, Mr Boone, issued a 
notice that if any one would volunteer for the next day’s service, he would be paid 
£4 (Ks. 40) on returning to Bombay, and that if any one lost a leg or an arm he 
would be taken to London, paid £30 (Rs. 30./) on arriving there, and be employed in 
the Company’s service for the rest of his life. Low’s Indian Navy, I. 98. 
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Through, the treachery c£ a Kamati who placed the garrison on 
their guard and of a Portuguese captain who allowed succours 
to pass to the island_, the small British force was driven off with 
heavy loss. In 1720 Kanhoji’s fleet seized a second English vessel 
and carried her into Vijaydurg. Irritated by these failures and 
insults^ the English and Portuguese fitted out a joint expedition 
against Vijaydurg. They entered the river and burnt sixteen of 
Ahgria^s vessels^ but failed to make any impression on the fort.^ 
Delighted by these successes Kdnhoji wrote a taunting letter to the 
Bombay Government and scoffed at the efforts made to injure 
him.- In 1722 a second joint attack of Portuguese troops and 


^ Bombay Quarterly Eeview, III. 57. 

2 The following curious specimen of Kdnhoji Angria^s letter writing is from Grant 
Bute’s Mardthds, 203-204 : ^ ' I received your Excellency’s letter and have understood all 
your Excellency writes. * That the differences that continue even until now are through 
my means ; that the desire of possessing what is another’s is a thing very wide of reason 5 
that suchlike insults areasort of piracy ; tliatsuch proceedings cannot continue long; that 
had I from my beginning cultivated trade and favoured the merchant, the port I now 
govern might, by the divine favour, hav^e in some measure vied with the great port 
of Surat, and my name have become famous.’ ‘All this,’ your Excellency says, ‘is not 
to be brought about but by opening a fair trade ; that he that is least expert in 
war generally comes off a sufferer thereby ; and, that he who fellows it purely 
through a love that he hath thereto, will one time or another find cause to r^ent*^; 
that if I had considered this something . sooner, I might have found some benefit and 
convenience thereby.’ Your Excellency says, ‘ you are very well acquainted with 
the .manner of my government from its beginniug, and for that reason you would not 
on any account open a treaty with me until I Set at liberty the people of your nation 
that are prisoners here ; after that, you would receive any proposition from me 
that was friendly, or miglit tend to an accommodation.’ 

“ All of this I very greatly admire, especially when I find your Excellency persuad- 
ed that i have been the cause of the past differences and disputes ; the tmth of 
which your Excellency will soon find when you examine both sides. Touching the 
desire of possessing what is another’s I do not find the merchants exempt from 
this sort of ambition, for this is the way of the world; for God gives nothing 
immediately from himself but takes from one to give to another. Whether this is 
right or no who is able to determine ? It little behoves merchants to say that our 
government is supported by violence, insults, and piracies. The Mahdrija Shiv^ji made 
war wdth four kings, and founded and established his power. This was our begin- 
ning. Whether bv these means this government hath proved durable your Excellency 
well knows ; so likewise did your predecessors. Ifhether it is durable or no I would 
have your Excellency consider, it is certain nothing in this world is durable, which 
if your Excellency does consider, the way of this world is well known.” 

“ Your Excellency is pleased to say, ‘ If I had regard to the weal of the people, 
and favouj-ed commerce, my power would be much augmented, and my port 
become like the port of Surat.’ But I never have been wanting in favour to merchants 
who trade according to the laws of this country, nor in chastising those who break 
these laws, as your Excellency well knows, ‘ The increase of power depends on 
the divine will in v/hich human diligence little avails.’ Until this day I have 
kept up the power that was necessary : whether I shall continue it or no who can 
tell ? That will be as God is pleased to determine.” - 

“ Your Excellency is pleased to write, ‘That war proves most fatal to those 
where the use. of the sword is not understood.’ But in the Government of His 
Excellency Charles Boone, nobody can say there was not loss on both sides ; foj 
victories depend on the h^d of God, and for this reason great men take little 
notice of such losses. Your Excellency is pleased to write, ‘That he who follows 
war purely through an inclination that he hath thereto, one time or another will 
find cause to repent.’ Of this I suppose your Excellency hath found proof ; for we are 
not always victorious, nor always uhfortunate. Your Excellency is pleased to write, 
‘ That you well understood the manner of my government, and, for that reason, thai 
you could notenter upon any treaty of peace with me, unless I would first set at liberty 
the people of your nation that are pri'-oners.’ I very well know your Excellency 
understand* the manner of my government from its beginning, therefore this gives 
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ttree English, ships of the line under Commodore Mathews was 
beaten off by the KoMba garrison, owing to the cowardice or 
treachery of the Portuguese, and in 1724 the Vijaydurg garrison 
were equally triumphant in withstanding a formidable Dutch 
attack with seven ships, two bomb vessels, and a body of troops. 
Emboldened by these successes in 1727, K^nhoji attacked English 
vessels and took a richly laden Company's ship. 

In 1728 Kanhoji seemed inclined to come to terms with the 
English. But, in 1729, he captured the Company's galley King 
William and took Captain McNeale prisoner. This officer, after a 
fruitless attempt to escape, was loaded with irons and' so severely 
beaten that his life was despaired of. In 1730 the Bombay 
-Government entered into an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Phond Savant of Vddi against the Angrias. Kanhoji died in 1731.^ 
Grose describes him as dark well-set and corpulent, ^ quite the opposite 
of the 'fair, lean, and wiry Shiv^ji/ He was full-faced with a 
sparkling eye and stern countenance, very severe in his commands, 
and. exact in punishing. Otherwise he was liberal to his officers 
and soldiers with whom he affected a sort of military frankness, not 
to. say familiarity. He was too like the Mardth^s to be very careful 
of keeping faith, and excused, himself for not making peace because 
he knew that his promises could not be trusted,- 

He left six sons, two legitimate Sakhoji and Sambhaji, and 
four illegitimate Tidaji, M^naji, Dhondji, and Yes^ji,^ The two 
legitimate sons divided ‘their fathers possessions, Sakhoji the 
elder establishing himself at Kolaba, and Sambhaji the younger 
at Suvarndurg im EatnagirL This division greatly reduced the 
power of the Angrias. In 1731, while Sakhoji the Koldba cnief 
w;as helping the Peshwa Ohimnaji Appa in an attack on Janjira, 
Ghazi Khan, a Moghal noble,- established Min self in Mtisalmd,n or 
Upper Cheul, and oveiTan and wasted the lands of Kolaba. Turning 
from Janjira the Peshwa and. Sakhoji marched together a'^ainst 


me no wonder ; but if your Excellency says you will admit any proposition after 
having your people released, I must then likewise say mj people are prisoners under 
your Excellency : How can I then give liberty to yours? If yonr Excellency’s, 
intent was cordially to admit any overtures of peace for ending our present disputes, 
and if you really write to me for that end concerning the liberty of your people 
I am to assure you my intent is cordially the same. It is therefore necessary that 
some person of character "intervene, .and act as guarantee between us to whom I will 
presently send your Excellency's people- Your Excellency will afterwards do the 
like by mine. The prisoners on both sides, having by this means obta-ined their 
liberty, afterwards we shall enter on what relates to our friendship and treaty of 
peace for the avoidance of prejudice^on both sides. Eor this end I now write to your 
Excellency, which I hope will mee't with regard ; and if yoUr Excellency's intention 
be to treat of peace and friendship, be pleased to. send an answer to this, that, 
conformable thereto, I may consider on what is most proper to he done. As your 
Excellency is a man of nnderstanding, I need say no more.”- 

^ The date of Kdnhoji's death is doubtful. According to Grant Huff (History, 
230) and Nairne (E^onkan, 80) his death took place in 1728. According to Low 
(Indian [Navy, I. 104) and Grose, quoted, by Low, Kdnhoji died in 1731, The fact 
that K^nhoji’s name is mentioned iu the treaty between the English and the 
Savant v4di Chief in 1730 supports Grose's date. 

2 Grose’s Account of Bombay, I. 95. 

^ In 1840, -when direct heirs failed, a descen^-’ant of Yesaji’s contended that Yesdji 
was a legitimate son. But the claim was apparently unfounded. 
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Ghazi Ehdn, defeated him, took him prisoner, and destroyed Rajkot 
the citadel of Musalman CheuL^ In 1732, as their wars were roining 
the country, the Sidi, though he kept possession of E%gad fort, 
coded the Peshwahalf of Rajpuri, including the -petty divisions oi 
Tala, Ghosale, Nizampur, Ghodegaon, Birvadi, and half of Gordik 
in the present sub-divisions of Roha and ]\Iangaon.“ In l'7dS 
Sakhoji sent envoys to Bombay to make overtures for peace, but 
he died before the close of the year (1733). He-was succeeded by 
his brother Sambhaji, who, choosing to stay at Suvarndurg with his 
half-brother Tulaji, appointed his other half-brothers Yesaji to the 
civil charge and Manaji to the naval and military command of Kolaba. 
Shortly after, Manaji quarrelied with his brothers Sambhaji and 
Tesaji, and unable to stand against- his brothers^ superior force, took 
shelter with the Portuguese at Lower Cheul or Revdanda. Before 
long he left Revdanda, and, bringing together a few followers, 
snrprised and seized the fort of Kolaba. Manaji vras now the 
undisputed master of Kolaba, and, wdththe help of the Peshwa, 
defeated Yesaji and made him prisoner. His eyes were put out, and 
he w^as confined at Poyn^td and then at AlibAg. From Alibdg he 
escaped to the Peshwa, who decided that he had no claim on Kolaba, 
and, on his engaging not again to break the peace, settled ten khandis 
of rice and £40 (Rs. 400) a month on him and sent him to Revdanda.'^ 
Manaji successfully resisted . Sambhaji^s efforts to displace him, 
and, forming an alliance with Shahu, tried to gain the fort of 
Anja-nvel from the Sidi. The Bo3nbay Government sent. some 
gallies to help the Sidi. But, as they were ordered to take no active 
part in the contest, they were of little use, and the Marathas increased 
theiV power. The Peshwa took possession of Eaygad and Mahad, 
and Manaji seized some vessels and established himself at Revas 
on the Pen river. As the Bombay Government could not allow 
Manaji to establish his power in the Bombay harboui-, four cruisers 
wer^ sent against him, but from discord among the British com- 
manders the whole of Angria^s fleet except one grab was allowed to 
escape. JVIeanwhile the. British and the Sidi joined in an alliance 
against Angria. They agreed that all prizes made at sea should 
be given to the English, and all prizes made on land to the Sidi ; 
that if Kh^nderi was taken it should be handed to the English ; 
that the fort of Kolaba should be demolished; o.nd that the 
revenues of Kolaba were to be equally divided between the Sidi 
and the British.^ In 1 736, Sambhaji from Vijaydurg took the richly 
laden English ship Derby, the armed ship Restoration, and several 
other smaller vessels. 

In 173S Sambhaji arrived at Alibag from Yijaydurg, and tried 
to oust MAnaji from Kolaba. ManAji received help from the 
Bombay Government in stores and money, and by the aid of 
the Peshwa drove off Sambhaji. In return for the Peshwa^s 


^ Rdo Sctheb Bil Hdmchandra. 

^ According to Grant Duff (233), the date of this cessk 

“ Aitchison’s Treaties, IV. (1876), 329-3^,*^°'’ 
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assistance Manaji gave up the forts of Kothligad and 
near Khandala, and agreed to pay a yearly tribute of £700 
(Rs. 7000) and to provide European and Chinese articles worth 
£300 (Rs. 3000) more.^ Besides helping Manaji with money and 
stores^ the Bombay GoYernment sent some ships which dispersed 
Sambhaji's fleet and forced them to take shelter in the Rajpuri 
creek.^ Little damage was done, and sc successful were Sambhaji^s 
raids on English shippings that he ventured to suggest a peace 
on condition that the Bombay Government should provide their 
vessels with his passes and pay him a yearly sum of £200,000 
(Rs. 20,00,000).^ These proposals were rejected. M^ndji whom 
the Bombay Government had helped in his wars with his ’’brother 
Sambhaji turned out a faithless ally. He gave much trouble to 
Bombay, seizing English vessels and taking possession cf.Elephanta 
and Karanja. On a promise to make restitution a hollow peace was 
concluded.^ In 1 739, while the Portuguese were besieged at Bassein 
by the Mar^thas under Chimn^ji Appa, Mi^n^ji blocked the sea 
approach, thus cutting ofi all supplies. In 1740 a Portuguese fleet 
was destroyed by Angria, and on the 14fch October of the same 
year when articles of peace were signed between the Peshwa and 
the Viceroy of Goa, the Portuguese handed Cheul to the English 
who had acted as mediators, and in November, after the Mard,thds 
had fulfilled their part of the conditions, the English delivered 
Cheul to them.^ 

In 1740, with the help of his half-brother TuMji, Sambhaji again 
attacked Manaji^s territory, took .Alibag, Thai, and Sagargad, 
laiid siege to KoMba, and cut off the garrison^s supply of fresh 
water. In these straits Manaji. sent to the Peshwa BaWji B^jM.v, 
who calling on the Bombay Government to help, attacked the 
besiegers^ and took Tulaji prisoner. The English ships chased 
Sambhdji^s fleet to the Ratiiagiri coast, and forced Sambhdji 
to retire to Suvarndiirg.® No further steps were taken, as 
Manaji, finding that the Peshwa^s officers were scheming to take 
possession of Kolaba, patched up a trues with Sambhaji, and 
the designs of the Peshwa^s officers were stopped by the news of 
Baji^4v^s death. Saiiibhjiji, free from the risk of attack from the 
north, spread his powder 'over the greater part of SavanLyadi (1740) 
and shortly after (1744) over the Ratn^iri sub-division of Dabhol.^ 


^ Grant Duff, 237. Mr. Bdl adds that under this agreement, besides Kothiigad 
and Riijmdchi, the forts of Thai, Tirgad, and Uran v^ere made over to tlie Peshwa. 

2 Uev. IV. 76. ^ Bom, Quar. Hev. IV. 76. 

^ Bom. Quar. ZcT. IV. 77- 

® Bom. Quar. Rev. IV. 89. The ?^^ount of the cession of Cheul in the Quarterly- 
Review b.ased on English records is in harmony 'with the Portuguese records. (Dr. Da 
Cunha, 5th Oct.. 1882). According to Grant Duff (History, Soo), be-^'nningof 

1741 the MardtMs attacked and took Cheul the last place remaining to the Portuguese 
between Goa and Daman. Grant Doff’s statement based on Mardtha MBS. is not clear 
and does not agree with what he states in another passage (247). According to the 
other passage, in 1740 Sambhaji Angria attacked Mandji’s territory and took Cheul 
among other places. It is hard to understand how in 1741 (January) the Mardtliis 
took C%eul ‘ the last place remaining to the Portuguese, ’ if in 1740 it fell into the hands 
of Sambhaji as part of M^ndji’s territory. 

^ Bom. Qu.ar. Rev. IV. 77. ^ Jervis’ Konkan, 112. 
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Among his fleet were eight vessels of 400 tons each. In 174'? 

s'* districts were unsuccessfully- attacked by the Peshwa’s 
commandant of Mahuli fort near the Tal pass in Than a. Shortly 
after this the Janjira Sidis sent a strong force against Kolaba^ but, 
with the Peshwa’s help^ the Sidis were completely defeated Detweer 
Thai and Nagaon a few miles north of Alibag. In 174S Sambhaj: 
died and was succeeded by his half-brother Tulaji. The new 
chief proved no less destructive to British shipping than Ids brother 
In 1749 he attacked Commodore James’ fleets and. after a hard 
fight was driven with great loss to Gheria. Next year^ in spite of his 
defeat^ Tulaji was bold enough to attack Commodore Lisle ir 
command of a fleet of several vessels^ among them the Vigilani 
of sixty-four and the Ruby of fifty guns.^ Again^ in February 1754 
he attacked three Dutch ships of .fifty^ thirty-six, and eighteen guns 
burnt the two large ones, and took the third. So great were th^ 
strength and activity of Angria’s fleet that it cost the East Indis 
Company £50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000) a year to protect their trade. 
Elated with this success Tulaji built several vessels, set two large 
ships on the stocks, and boasted that he would soon be master^ o 
the Indian seas: 

For long the Peshwa and the Bombay Government planned his 
ruin. At last, in 1755, it was settled that, in the next fab 
season, the Peshwa’s troops should attack Tulaji from lane 
and the British by sea. At the close of the year (Dec. 22, 1755] 
Commodore James was sent to ‘survey Gheria fort, which wa£ 
then thought to be as strong as Gibraltar. He found that shipj 
could get within point-blank shot ; that, on shore, a diversior 
could be made by carrying guns to the tope of two hills ; anc 
that the fort w^as crowded with unprotected buildings. The 
place was surprisingly unlike what he had heard.^ The Bomha;^ 
Government were fortunate in having in their harbour a Roya 
Squadron under Admiral Watson, and a strong detachment o: 
troops under Lieutenant-Colonel afterwards Lord Clive. On the 
7th of April 1756, the fleet of twelve men-of-war, six of the Roya 
and six of the Company’s navy, with 800 European and 600 Native 
troops, and five bomb vessels with a company of artillery, and foui 
Mar^tha grabs and forty galiivats, sailed from Bombay.^ A few 
vessels were sent ahead to block the harbour and the fleet arrivec 
off Gheria on the eleventh. The Maratha land force, which had 
been afield for some time, was camped against Gheria. On the 


1 Milburn’s Oriental Commerce, I. 296. - Low’s Incliau Navy. I, 124. 

3 I assure you. Sir, it is not to be called high, nov, in my opinion, strong. It i; 
indeed a large mass of buildings, and I believe the walls may be thick. But that pan 
of the works which fell under luy observation and which, "was three-quarters o 
them^drcumfevencc is irregular, with round towers and long curtains in thi 
eastern manner, and which discovered only thirty -two embrazures below and fifteei 
above. Commodore James, 2l3t December 1755, Ives’ Voyages, 8.0. 

^ The details were : Royal Squadron, one 70 guns, one 66 guns, one 60 guns, one 51 
guns, one 20 guns, and one 16 guns ; Companj^’a Squadron, one 44 guns, four 28 guns 
and one 16 guns. Of the Native troops 300 were Portuguese and 300 sepoys. Low*! 
Indian Navy, I. 134. These details d’ffer slightly from those given by Orme. Hist 
Frag. 408-417 in Nairne’s Konkan, 92. 
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arrival of the British fleet; Tulaji Angria^ terrified by its strength, 
left the fort in his brother's charge and surrendered to the Maratha 
general. On the next morning (12th), hearing that the Maratha 
general had extorted from Tuli-ji an order for the delivery of the 
fortress. Admiral Watson summoned the fort to surrender. As 
no answer was sent, the fleet formed two divisions and sailed in 
with the afternoon sea breeze, each ship covering a bomb ketch, 
and protecting the column of smaller vessels from the enemy's 
fire.' They passed the point into the river, and, anchoring fifty 
yards off the north fortifications, ^ under a heavy fire, battered 
them from 150 pieces of cannon. Angria's ships were all fastened 
together under the fort, and a shell setting one on fire the whole 
were bunitd Another shell set fire to the buildings in the fort, 
and the tremendous cannonade silenced the guns.^ Still the 
commandant held out. To prevent the fort being handed over to the 
Marathas Colonel Clive landed and held the ground between the 
Peshwa's army and the fort. Next morning the Admiral again 
summoned the fort to surrender. Tne commandant asked for time 
to consult his brother. A respite was granted, hut, as no answer 
came, the bombardment, "was re-opehed in -the afternoon. By five 
o'clock the garrison surrendered, and Colonel Olive marched in and 
took possession,^ 

Though the masonry was destroyed the rock defences were perfect. 
A determined garrison need not have yielded to any sea attack. 
Fifteen hundred prisoners were taken : eight Englishmen^ and three 
Dutchmen were rescued ; and plunder, amounting besides stores to 
£125,000 (Rs. 12,50,000), was divided among the captors.^ The 
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1 One ship of 74 guns, eight grabs of from 20 to 30 guns, and sixty gallivats. Low’s 
Indian Navy, I. 136. Of Atigria’s ships Dr. Ives (1755) writes ; ^ They are not 
unlike the Tartcms of the Mediterranean only a great deal’ lower ; they carry two 
guns in the bow and vast numbers of men. Their music is a plain brass tube, 
shaped like a trumpet at both ends and about ten feet long and a drum called a 
tom tom, a skin stretched on a large shallow brass pan, on which they strike with 
two large sticks and make an amazing noise. Among them are two ketches which 
they call go'abs.’ Several of the pa had blue or green orw'hite pendants like 
the Portugufcse at the masthead, and one had a white -flag with a red cross in the 
middle. Ives’ Voyage, 43, 80. 

2 According to another account the same fire which burnt the ships passed to a 
large vessel lying on the shore, and from her to several smaller craft that were 
building. Prom the building yard it made its way to the arsenals, store -house, 
suburbs, and city, and even to several parts of the fort, particularly to a square tower 
where it continued burning all the' night with such violence that the atone walla 
appeared like red-hot iron. Ives’ Voyage, 85. 

3 According to Dr. Ives (Voyage, 85), Colonel Clive in making his approaches from 
the land greatly annoyed the enemy.. At a quarter past five he came to the Admiral’s 
ship bringing an officer from the fort with the articles of capitulation. These were 
agreed to by himself and the two Admirals, and an English officer was sent to take 
possession of the fort and to hoist English co^ jrs. Then Captains Porbes and 
Buchanan were detached with sixty men to see the garrison lay down bheir arms, and, 
on the 14th at sunrise, the Colonel and the whole army marched into the place. 

^ Ives (Voyage, 88) gives the names of ten English. - 

5 Milbum's Oriental Commerce, I*. 296. In (S-heria were found 250 cannon, six brass 
mortars, an immense quantity of stores and ammunition, £10,000 in silver rupees, and 
£30,()00 in valuable effects (Ives’ Voyage, 86). According to Dr. Ives (Voyage, 
81-82), a council of sea and land officers which was held before setting out on the 
expediition, to avoid disputes; had settled that Admiral Watson as Commander-in^ 
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ruin of Aagria/s na^y was completed by tlie destruction of two sixty 
gun sliips on tbe stocks. Four of tke Oompany^s vessels and a 
detachment of 600 European and Native troops were left to guard the 
harbour and fort.^ TuUji Angria remained a prisoner till his death.^ 
According to the agreement made in the preceding year (1755) 
BAnkot^ with eight surrounding villages^ and Dasgaon were made 
over to the British.^ The Bombay Grovernment were very anxious 
to keep Gheria, and offered to give Bankot in exchange. But the 
Peshwa would not agree and Gheria was handed over in the following 
October. The Peshwa'made it the head-quarters of a district and 
the seat of his Admiral Anandr^v Dhulap^ whose descendants are 
still settled at Vijaydurg. Under the Peshwa piracy flourished as 
vigorously as under Angria.^ 

In 1757 when Mdnaji was in the Deccan helping the Peshwa 
against the Nizd.m/ his lands were invaded and plundered by the 
Sidis.. On his return (1758) Mandji drove them out of his territory, 
but failed in an attack on Danda-Rajpuri.^ Mandji died in 1759. 
In spite of the troubled times in which he ruled, Mdndji, with the 
help of his brother Dhondji, is said to have added to the revenue 
and improved the condition, of his state.^ He was succeeded by 
Raghoji, the first Angria of that name, the eldest of his ton 
illegitimate sonsi^ 

OnManaji^S death the Janjira troops attacked the Koldba territory, 
destroyed many temples, and laid waste many villages, but with the 


Chief t?f the king’s squadron should have two-thirds of one-eighth of the spoil, and 
Rear Admiral Pocock one- third of one eighth, while Lieut. -Colonel Clive and Major 
Ctiambers were to share equally with the captains of king’s ships. The captains of 
the Company’s ships and captains of the army were to share equally with lieutenants 
of men-of-war and subaltern officers of the army, and lieutenants of the Company’s 
ships with warrant officers of the navy. Afterwards, as tho officers of the army 
objected to their Oommander-in-Chief sharing with Captains of men-of-war. Admiral 
Watson undertook to make Colonel Clive’s portion equal to Admiral Pocock’s. Under 
this arrangement, after Gheria fell, a sum of about £1000 was found due to Colonel 
Clive from Admiral Watson, This Admiral Watson sent with his compliments, but 
Colonel Clive was generous enough to refuse it, saying that he would not deprive the 
Admiral of the contents -of his private purse, and that he had appeared to accept of 
the terms only for the good of the service. 

1 Naime’s Konkan, 

^ 2 According to one (Grant Duff, 292 ; Low’s Indian ]Navy, 1. 136) account, he was 
first confined near Rdygad in Koldba ; according to another account he was kept in 
Yandan near Sdtdra, and afterwards in Sholdpur. His tomb and those of his six 
wives, one of whom became a sati, are shown at Vijaydurg. 

3 Aitchison’s Treaties, Y. 17. 

4 In 1780 Anandrdv attacked and captured an English ship carrying despatches 
to the Court of Directors, and imprisoned an officer in Rasdlgad near Mahdbaleshvar. 
Again in April 1782, in spite of a gallant resistance, he captured the Ranger, a ship 
of the Bombay Marine. In 1800 Lieutenant Hayes was sent to harass the pirates, 
but, though he punished them severely, they were soon as troublesome as ever. In 
May 1818 Colonel Imlack, attempting to take Vijaydurg, wras met by so heavy a fire 
that his ships were forced to cut their cables and run. ^ But the whole of the district 
had now passed to the British, and in June of the same year the commandants, two 
brothers of the Dhalap family, surrendered. In the river was taken the Admiral’s 
ship, 156 feet long, 33 beam, and 430 tons burden. 

6 R^o Sdheb B4l Rdmchandra. 

8 Mr. Dunlop, 15th August 1824, B^m. Gov. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 13-14. 

7 The names were Raghoji, MahimAji, Chimndji, Dhondoji, Krishndji, Taldji, Hiroji, 
Takoji, Sambhdji, and Rdmdji, 
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Peshwa^s help Eaghoji succeeded in driving them out. He attacked 
the Sidi fort on the island of Underi near Kh^nderi, took it after 
a severe struggle, and presented it to the Peshwa in return for 
the help given by the Peshwa's troops* Eaghoji. though little 
more scrupulous than other Angrias in his raids on trading 
ships, was a good ruler and did much to improve his territory by 
free grants of salt-marsh at Cheiil, Akshi, Thai, and other coast 
villages. Forbes, who visited Alib% in 1771, found Eaghoji living 
in the island fort of Kolaba, though his palace, treasury, stables, 
and gardens . were on the mainland in Aiibag. He was a man of 
comely person; pleasing countenance, and princely manners. He paid 
the Peshwa a yearly tribute of £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000), and held hia 
lands on military tenure furnishing a supply of troops. The district 
seems to have been fairly prosperous. It was ba-rren and rocky in 
parts, but there were cultivated plains enlivened by a busy peasantry . 
There were many travellers and droves of oxen. The valley^of the 
Cheul river between Kolaba and Eoha was populous and cultivated. 
Aiibag also 'vvas pleasant and well-tilled.^ 

Eaghoji died in 1793, leaving by his wife Anandibd-i, a lady of the 
Bhonsle family, two legitimate sons Mdn^ji and K^nhoji both of 
them children, and an illegititnate son of mature age Jaysing. 
Jaysing appointed the infant Manaji to the chief ship, but by 
failing to refer the matter to Poona, • incurred the displeasure 
of the Peshwa.^ At the same time Anandibai^ MdndjFs mother, 
jealous of Jay singes influence over her son, laid a plot for his 
destruction. Hearing of the plot. Jaysing arrested and executed 
two of her chief advisers, threw four of them into prison, and. 
banished all the members of the Bhonsle family from the territory. 
On this ‘bhe Peshwa sent troops against Jaysing under the command 
of Mddhavrav Phadke and Jivaji. Jaysing met them at Sangam near 
Khandala. The result of the fight was ^doubtful, but the Poona 
troops pushed on to Sakhar and burnt Angria’s fleet. At S^khar 
they were again attacked by Jaysing and completely defeated with 
the loss of their leader. Disappointed in her hope of further help 
from the Peshwa, Anandibdi gathered troops, besieged the Kolaba 
fort, imprisoned Jay sing, and executed his chief adviser. After fuiir 
months Jaysing escaped^ and collecting some followers besieged 
Hirakot in Alibdg. Anandibai led an army against the besiegers, 
nnd, in a bloody and hard-fought battle, defeated Jaysing with such 
loss that he fled to Poona. In Jaysing^s absence his wife Sankti^ 
varbai collected some troops and succeeded in taking Nagothna. 
On hearing of his wife^s success Jaysing returned from Poona, won 
several battles, and (1796) so utterly defeated the rival army near 
Cheul, that Mdndji with a few follovrers fled to Mahad and Anandibai 
died of vexation. Jaysing marched to Alib% and took the forts of 
Hirdkot, Sagargad, and Khanderi, 

Hearing that the Peshwa had promised to help Mandji, Jay sing 
applied for aid to B^burdv, Sindians Sommander-in-chief who was 
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1 Forbes* Oriental Memoirs. I. 207, 209, 211, 223. 2 Grant Duff, 607. 
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a* relation of his a son of Yesdji who was blinded by Mdnaji I. 
in 1733. Babur^v agreed to come to Jaysing^s assistance. Bat 
as he had much influence with Sindia, he arranged that any attempt 
of his to gain possession of Kolaba would have thePeshwa^s support. 
With this understanding Baburdv set out for Alibd;g and picking a 
quarrel with ^aysing, with the help of Daulatr^v Sindia and his 
general Haripant^ took the Alib% fort of Hirakot, and treacherously 
seized Mdnaji, K^hojij and Jaysing. Sankuvarbai^ Jaysing^s wife, 
once more came to her husband^ s help, and took the fort of Khd,nderi. 
In 1 799 Mdnaji, who with his brother Kanhoji had fled to Poona, 
returned with a few followers. But after two defeats, at Cheul 
and at ISTagothna, both he and Kanhoji were again made prisoners. 
Babur^v, who was now undisputed master was invested with the 
chief ship hy the Peshwa Bajirav. Soon after he attempted without 
success to take Kh^nderi from Jaysing^s wife. On the failure of 
his attack Babur av promised to set Jay sing free if Sankuvarbai 
gave up the fort. Khdnderi was handed over, but instead of 
releasing Jay sing, Baburav put him to death and threw his wife 
and childi^n into prison. Jaysing^s eldest son escaped to Bombay, 
and in 1807, collecting a force of 2000 men, placed it under the 
command of one Bachaji Shet, a goldsmith of Eevdanda. Bachaji 
captured the fort of Hirakot in Alibag and S%argad. But Baburav, 
getting help from the British by sea and from the Peshwa hy land, 
and bribing BachajPs officers, captured him and some of his leading 
supporters, and either hanged them or hurled them down the S%argad 
rocks. In 1813 Baburav died, and for a year after his death the 
state was managed by his widow. Then Manaji proclaimed himself 
chief and his claim was recognised by the Peshwa, who, in return for 
his support, received the island of Khdnderi and twenty villages 
yielding a yearly revenue of £1000 (Es. 10,000).^ These troubles 
and disorders caused such injury to Kolaba, that the yearly revenue 
fell to about £30,000 (Bs. 3,00,000). Manaji died in 1817. 

In the same year (1817) the Peshwa Bdjirdv, who had determined 
to break with the English, sent his wife with much property to the 
fort of E^ygad. After the capture of Isiipur and Lohgad near the 
top of the Bor pass Lieutenant-Colonel Brother, on the 1 7th March 
1818, made arrangements for the capture of all places of strength in 
Kcl^ha. Tala and Ghos^le fell almost without opposition, and the 
troops marched from Inddpur to Mahad. Major Hall of the 89th 
Eegiment with a detachment of 200 Europeans and as many sepoys 
was sent to Eaygad 3 where, after an obstinate siege of eleven days, the 
fort was surrendered by the Mardth^s.^ 

M^n^jiwas succeeded by his son Eaghoji a boy of fourteen. During 
his minority the state was managed hy his father^ s minister Vinayak 
Parshurdm Bivalkar. Even on reaching manhood, though he hated 
him, Eaghoji was unable to free himself from Bivalkar Yrho had 
bought over all the state officers and ruined the chief by extravagant 


1 These villages were restored to# Angria in 1818, a few days before the outbreak, 
of hostilitieb between the Peshwa and tne English, 

Details are given under B^ygad, Places of Intei'est. 
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expenditure.^ In 1821 Bdburay^s widow K^sibai petitioned the 
British Government to support the claim of her son Fatesing to the 
Solaba state. But the Government decided tha,t as the Peshwa 
had favoured the supersession of Bdburav’s branch of the family by 
Man^Jb the question could not be re-opened.^ In June 1822 the 
relations between the Kold-ba chief and the British Government 
were fixed by a treaty under which the British supremacy and their 
right of investiture were recognised^, grant-holders and 

. indmddrs were guaranteed the possession of their lana-s^ and provision 
was made for the relations and dependants of the chiefs family,® 

Eaghoji^s rule, chiefly it was said under the influence of Bivaikar^ 
was marked by great cruelty and oppression. For long tbe 
people remembered it as the rule of Angarak, that is Mars the 
planet of evil influence. Eaghoji died on the 26th of December 1888. 
He left three widows, Kamlabai, Ambikab^i^ and Yashodab^i, of 
whom the last was with child. He had also four daughters and 
two* illegitimate sons. On Eaghojfs death Mr. Courtenay was 
sent to Kolaba to prevent any attempt at fraud, and to ascertain 
and report if there was any near male relation who had a 
claim to the chiefship, Mr. Courtenay reached Kolaba on the 
29th December and on the 29th January 1839 reported to 
Government that Yashodabai had given birth to a son. Before 
the recognition of Eaghojfs posthumous son the succession to 
the Kolaba state was claimed by Baburav^s nephew Sambhaji 
then residing at Gwalior. On hearing of Baghoji^s death he 
addressed a letter to the Bombay Government, stating that no one 
was entitled to claim the chiefship of Koldba but himself and 
his brother. Shotirly after the Eesident at Qwdlior forwarded a 
note from that court supporting Sambhajfs claims. But his claims 
were inquired into and negatived, and he was informed of the bmth 
and investiture of Kaghoji^s posthumous son. On the 6th of 
February Government recognised the child as the chief of Koldba 
under the title of Kanhoji II. Bivalkar was summoned to Bombay 
to, make arrangements to secure good management at Kolaba 
during the minority. It was agreed that the minister should 
continue to manage the state in concert with the senior widow of 
the late chief. And an agreement of five articles was passed, one 
of which stipulated that the minister was to co-operate cordially with 
Government for the improvement of the country and for bettering 
the state of the people, and that he was to keep Government 
informed of all events of importance. When this, agreement was 
completed Mr. Courtenay was recalled from Koldba These arrange- 
ments met with the approval of the Governor- General, In 1840 (8th 
April) the infant chief Kanhoji II. died, and with his death the 
legitimate line of the Angria family became extinct. 

Eaghoji’s widows applied for leave to adopt an heir. But the 
Governor-General decided that there, was no suflBlcient reason for 


1 Mo Sdheb lUmchandra. 2 Bom. Gov. Eeo. Pol. Dept. (1840), 1107, 5h 
=3 Details are given in Aitchison’s Treaties, IV. (1876), 499>»502, 
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granting sncli a favour. No one had any right to succeed, and as small 
independent jurisdictions clogged and impeded the administration 
of justice, interfered with the most indispensable iiscar rules, stood 
in the way of improved communications, and instead of contributing 
to the expenses of public protection added seriously to their 
weight, the opportunity of annexing the Kolaba state should not 
be lost.^ All personal property should be distributed among the 
surviving members of the family according to ordinary law and 
custom, and a liberal pension should be granted from the lapsed 
revenue to those v;ho might be entitled to it. The Governor- 
General further desired that there should be no abruptness or 
disregard of local wishes in Introducing the general forms and rules 
of British administration The three widows were allowed a yearly 
pension of £2800 (Rs. 28,000), of which £1200 (Rs. 12,000) were 
given to the senior widow Kamldb^i and the remaining £1600 
(Rs. 16,000) were divided equally between the two younger widows, 
Yashodabai and Ambikabai.^ Mr. J. M. Davies was appointed 
Political Superintendent with instructions to assimilate the revenue 
system with that in force in the neighbouring districts, to abolish 
objectionable taxes, to establish British rules and rates of sea 
customs, to remove land and transit duties and frontier outposts, 
and to introauce the British excise on salt. 

Two practices ceased in. Kolaba on the introduction of British 
management. The dark underground dungeons in Underi were no 
longer used as state prisons, and women convicted of adultery were 
no longer employed as prostitutes to raise a body of female slaves 
for the use of the state, 

In 1340 (24th November) alarge band of R^moshis from the Pant 
Sachiv^s territories entered the district and plundered Nizampur, 
Ndgothna, and Eoha. A party from, the 15th Regiment N. I. was 
called in to act against the marauders, and the Resident of S^tara 
was compelled to strengthen his frontier posts. The disturbance was 
soon suppressed, and several of the ringleaders were captured and 
punished. Since 1840 the district has enjoyed unbroken peace. 


1 Letter, 31st August 1840. 

2 AmbikilMi died in 1848 (February 4), and Kamldb^i in 1852 (March 20). 
Yashodilbdi is still (1881) living at AJib4g and is allowed a yearly pension of £1000 
(Es. 10,000). 

3 Details of the state prisons and of the state slaves are given under Justice. 
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SECTION- I.— ACQUISITION, CHANGES, AND STAFF. 


• The earliest British possessions ixx the present district of Kolaba 
were the two villages of Dasgaon andKom^la in Mah^.d, which, along 
with the fort of B^nkot at the month of the Savitri, were ceded by the 
Peshwa in 1758, On the overthrow of the Peshwa’s power in 1818, 
the lands of Sankshi that is Pen, Rajpnri that is Roha and' part of 
Mdngaon, and Raygad including Mahad and the rest of Mangaon came 
into British possession. Between 1818 and 1840 several exchanges 
of villages took place between the British Government and the 
Alibdg and Bhor chiefs. And in 1840, on the death without issue 
of Raghoji Angria, the Kolaba state, including Underi and Revdanda 
corresponding' to the present Alibag and part of north-west Roha, 
and sevei-al groups of vilif/ges now in the Panvel and Karj at sub- 
divisions of Thdna lapsed to the British,^ 

After they came into the hands of the British in 1818, the three 
sub-divi^sions of Sankshi, Rajpuri, and Raygad formed the northern 
part of the south Konkan or Ratn%iri collectorate. In 1830, 
when Ratn^giri was reduced to a sub-coilectorate and Thana raised 
to a principal collectorate, these three sub-divisions passed from 
Eatn%iri to Thana. In 1840 when the Kolaba state lapsed to the 
British Government, it was at first placed under an officer styled 
Political Superintendent. In 1844 the title of Superintendent was 
changed to Agent, and, under Act XVII. of 1844 the Koldba 
state was embodied in the British territory and brought under the 
ordinary laws and regulations. Under the same Act, in October 
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^ Materials for the Administrative History of Koldba include, in addition to the 
Th<4na and Ratnjigiri Reports and Statements, Bombay Government Selections VII. 
LXXIV. XOVI. and CXLIV. 

2 Tbe details of these acquisitions are as follows: In 1758 the Peshwa ceded 
(Treaty, 12th October 1756) the villages of D4sgaon and Komdla yielding a land rent 
of Rs. 1525 and 22 Iclmndis of grain. In 1818, on the surrender of the Peshwa B^jirdo 
(Articles of Surrender, 1st June 1818), the British Government took possession of 
the sub-divisions of Silnkshi, Rdjpuri, and Rdygad, then forming the northern part 
of the south Konkan. In 1822, in exchange for other districts, An^ia ceded (Treaty, 
3rd June 1822) the half share of the Baivi salt lands in the Underi sub-di‘/ision, the 
villages of the Tungdrtan group, . the villages and salt-lands of theHamrapur group, 
the villages and salt lands of the Aurvalit group, and 14 villages of Bigar in Vareri and 
a share of- the customs of Karndla. In 1830, in exchange for other districts, the Pant 
Sachiv (Treaty, 12th April 1830) ceded his share of the Xdgothnaand Ashtami groups 
and of twelve villages m the Sdi or SM group now part of Panvel in Thdna. In 1833, 
in exchange for other districts, Angria (Agreement, 31st Becember 1833) ceded the 
half village of Pdtansdi, the village of Kanddla, and his share of the Xdgothna and 
Haveli groups. In 1840, on Angria’s death, the Koldba state, with a land rent of 
Rs. 2,04,837 and 11,603 Ichandis ot grain, lapsed to the British Government. This 
territory was bounded on the north by the Bombay harbour, on the east by the 
Kdgothaa river and Sankshi and Rdjpuri, on ohe south by the Revdanda river, and 
on the west by the sea. 
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1844, Aurvalit and parts of Tungdrtan^Karndla, Ctimanklial, Vdkrul, 
Burg, Haveli, and Antora were transferred to the Th^na district.^ 
In 1844-45 Ski was transferred to Thana, and N^gothna was made 
subordinate to S^nksbi or Pen. Act VIIL of 1853 brought the 
lapsed state more effectually under the general ri^es of the British 
Administration, and, in the following year, a munsif^s court was 
opened in Alib^g. 

In 1853 the Kol4ba Agency, that is the Underi and Revdanda 
sub-divisions, wei’e, with the three sub-divisions of S^nkshi, Rajpuri, 
and Ray gad and the six petty divisions of Nagothna, Tala, Niz^mpur, 
G-oregaon, BirvMi, and Poladpur, formed into the sub-collectorate 
of Kolaba subordinate to Thana. In 1866 Sdnkshi was named Pen, 
Rajpuri was named Roha, R4ygad was named Mah4d, and Underi and 
Revdanda were united to iorm the sub-division of Alib^'g. In 1866-67 
the Tala and Nizampur petty divisions of Rajpuri and the Goregaon 
petty division of Raygad were, abolished, and the new sub-division of 
Mdngaon was formed; and the petty divisions of Birvadi and Poladpur 
were included in the sub-division of Mahad. In 1869 KoJ^ba was 
raised to be a collectorate independent of Tlidna. It has at present 
(1882) five sub-divisions, Aliba^ with 204 villages, Pen with 156 and 
its petty division Ndgothna with 70, Roha with 152, Mangaon with 
231, and Mah^d with 251, or a total of 1054 villages. Of the whole 
number of villages 500 are directly managed or khdlsciy 485 are 
managed through Ichots or hereditary revenue farmers, and seventy- 
nine are alienated or indm. 

The revenue administration is entrusted to a Collector, on a yearly 
pay of £2790 (Rs. 27,900). This officer, who is also Political Agent 
of the Janjira state, is chief magistrate, and executive head of the 
district. He is helped in his work of general supervision hy a staff 
of two assistants, of whom one is a covenanted and the other 
an uncovenanted servant of Government. The sanctioned yearly 
salary of the covenanted assistant is £600 (Rs. 6000), and that of 
the uncovenanted assistant is £360 (Rs. 3600). 

Of the five administrative sub-divisions four are generally 
entrusted to the covenanted assistant and one is kept by the 
Collector under his own direct supervision. The uncovenanted 
assistant as head-quarter or hiizur deputy collector is entrasted with 
the charge of ohe treasury. The covenanted and uncovenanted 
assistants are also m.agistrates, and, under the presidency of the 
Collector, the covenanted assistant has the chief management of the 
different administrative bodies, local fund and municipal committees, 
withinthelimits of his revenue charge. . 

Under the supervision of the Collector and his covenanted assistant, 
the revenue chai’ge of each fiscal sub-division or tdkiha is placed in 
the hands of an officer styled mdmlatddr. T3iese functionaries who 
are also entrusted with magisterial powers have jrearly salaries 


^ Of iiiese Aurvalit and portions of Kamdla and Tungirtan are in the present 
Panvel sub-division of Thana and the rest in Koldba. In 1866 fourteen villages from 
Banvel and as many from NasrApur now styled Karjat were transferred to the 
Sinkshi or Fen sub-di'wsioa of KpUba. 
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varying from £180 to £240 (Es. 1800 -Es. 2400). One of the fiscal 
sub-divisions Pen contains a petty division, Nagothna, under a 
mahdlhari^ who except that he has no treasury to superintend, has 
the same revenue and magisterial powers as a mdmlatddr. The 
yearly pay of the Nagothna mahdlka/ri is £72 (Es. 720). 

Eevenue and police charge in the 500 directly-managed or hJidlsd 
villages is entrusted to headmen or pdtils and accountants or 
hulkamis and taldtis^ and in the 485 hereditarily farmed or khoti 
villages to headmen or pdtils and to hereditary farmers or hhots. In 
hhoti villages the headmen or pdiih perform police duties only, the 
Tdiots collect the assessment from the landholders of their villages 
and are responsible for its payment. They also keep the village 
accounts and draw up statistics. Of the 1113 headmen, 691 are 
stipendiary and 422 hereditary. Of the stipendiary headmen forty 
perform revenue, 500> police, and 151 both revenue and police 
duties. Of the hereditary headmen, who are found only in AUhdg ' 
and Pen and in four villages of Eoha, fifty perform revenue, fifty- 
nine police, and 313 both revenue and police duties. The 
headmen^s yearly emoluments, depending on the village revenue, 
vary from 6d. to £14 I65. {annas 4-Es. 148) and average about 
£1 12s. 9d. (Es. 16-3). The total yearly charges under this head 
amount to £1803 (Es. 18,030). They are paid entirely in cash. 
In directly managed villages, to keep the village accounts, draw 
up statistics, and help the village headmen, there is a body of 
100 village accountants, fifteen of them Jculharnis or hereditary 
accountants and eighty-five ialdtis or stipendiary accountants.^ The 
charge or sam of each accountant includes from one to five villages, 
with a population of about 1928 and an average yearly revenue of 
about £464 (Es. 4640) . The yearly pay of the eighty-five stipendiary 
accountants varies from £7 4s. to £21 I2s. (Ks. 72 - Es. 216), and the 
yearly emoluments of the fifteen hereditary accountants vary from 
£6 to £18 (Es. 60-Es. 180), The total cost on account of these 
hundred village accountants amounts to £1872 (Es. 18,720), of 
which £2 (Es.20) are met by land-grants and £1870 (Es. 18,700) are 
paid in cash.^ 

Village servants or Mhars are found in almost every village. 
In Alib4g the landholders make them some slight return by the grant 
of a headload of the fresh cut crop or a winnowing basketful of grain. 
The Grovemment allowance either in land or in grain is very small 
Over the whole district it amounts to only £9 12s. (Es. 96-5), 
of which 10s. lid. (Es. 5-1) are met by land^grants and £9 2s. 6d. 
(Rs. 91i) are paid in cash.® 

The average yearly cost of village establishments may be thus 


1 Of the Sfteea hereditary acconiitanta five are in Alibdg and ten in Pen. 

The hulkarm of Pen alone has a land-grant of 4^ acres assessed at £2 2s. Ofdl. 
(Es. 21-0-6) and liable to a qnit-rent of Is. 7J<?. {as, 13). 

* In Pen seventeen Mhirs nave cash payments amounting to £9 2s. (Rs. 91-4) a 
year ; and in Pen town the Mhdrs have fifths of an acre assessed at Cs, Z^d. (Rs. 3-2-6) 
and paying a quit-rent of 3d. {as, 2). The Mhirs of Folddpur have recently, under 
Goverament isolation 2577 of 19th April 1882, been put in possession of the lands 
formerly enjoyed by them and of which they were deprived in 1868. These lands 
measure seres and are assessed at 4e. 0|d. (Es. 2-0-6)* 
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summarised: Headmen £1803 (Es. 18,030)^ accountants £1872 
(Rs. 18,720), and servants about £10 (Rs. 100), making a total of 
£3685 (Rs. 36,850), equal to a charge of £3 14^. 10|(.L^(Es. 37-7) a 
village or about five per cent of the entire land revenue of the district. 

SECTION II. —TENURES. 

Of the 1064 villages 985 are Government, and seventy-nine are 
alienated. The holders of alienated or indm villages enjoy the village 
rental and are left free to make what arrangements they please with 
their tenants. Of the 985 Goveimment villages 500 are managed direct 
with the landholders, and 485 through revenue farmers or T^ots} In 
villages managed direct with the landholders, the person in whose 
name the land is entered in the Government books is entitled to 
hold the land for the full period of the survey lease, subject to the 
yearly payment to Government of the survey rent. He can 
mortgage or sell the land and it is hereditary property. He is 
not liable to have his rent enhanced at any fresh survey on account 
of improvements made at his own cost or labour. Should he not 
cultivate his land himself, he is helped by the district revenue 
courts to recover the current yearns rental from his tenant, if 
necessary by the attachment and sale of the tenant^s property. 
In Pen and Alib% rents fall due in three instalments, on the 1st 
of January, on the lOth of February, and on the 1st of April. In 
other parts of the district rent collections are distributed over four 
instalments which fall due on the 15th of December, on the 1st of 
February, on the 15th of M arch, and on the, 1st of May. 

The holders of alienated villages are Brahmans, Pi*abhus, 
Marathds, Muhammadans, and in some cases men of the barber or 
Nh^vi caste. In most cases the owners do not live in and manage 
their villages. When an estate is shared by more than one family 
it is usually divided into leading shares, which' are separately 
managed by the holders, though the shares do not often appear in 
the Government books. In a few cases the estate is left undivided 


1 Koldba Villages^ 1882, 
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Of the five, part directly-managed part alienated villages, one in Alibdg and two in 
Pen are managed by the indmddrsj and the remaining two in Alib^ are managed by 
the Habshi government. One partly directly-managed and partly Moi-managea 
village in Pen is managed by the khot who is paid Rs. 14 a month for his management 
of the Government share. Seventeen partly alienated and partly Z;Ao^-managed 
villages, nine in Pen four in Roha and four in Mlngaon, are managed by the knots 
who pay the proprietors the share due to them. Of the sixteen similar villages in 
MahM, one is managed by the indmddr^ eleven by tbe khots who hold the villages 
partly as partly as in^rnddra, and Tour are attached and managed by Government, 

Mr. S. 0. Chitnis, Huz. Dep. CoUector. KoUba. 
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and tlie co-sharers manage it in turn. Private estates are seldom sold Chapter VIIL 
tut perhaps about one-third of the whole alienated land is mortgaged. Land 

There is no marked difference in the people or in the tillage of Administration, 
alienated and of neighbouring Government villages^ In alienated or Tenures 
private villages the tenants generally pay the rent in kind. There are 1882. 

two grades of tenants in private villages, permanent tenants and yearly indmMrs^ 


tenants. In the nineteen private villages which have been surveyed,^ 
the permanent tenants as a rule pay fixed rents j the rent paid by 
yearly tenants depends on the individual agreement. It is generally 
paid in kind and represents from thirty-three to fifty per cent of the 
crop. In unsurveyed villages only a small number of permanent 
tenants pay fixed rents in kind or in cash. The commoner practice 
is to make a yearly inspection of the crop and to take a. fixed share of 
the proceeds. This practice also applies to yearly tenants except 
those with whom special agreements are made, either with a view of 
encouraging them to cultivate waste or to exact as much as possible 
from needy tenants. In Alib^g rice-land, the rent in kind varies 
from 240 to 1260 pounds the acre (two to ten and a half mans the 
higha) ; in other sub-divisions, the highest rent is not more than 
960 pounds the acre (eight mart^s the higha). In the case of upland or 
tiarkas grains, ndgli and vari, which are not produced in Alibdg, 
the highest rate is 150 pounds the acre (one and a quarter man the 
ligha)y once in four or five years when the field is fit for tillage.^ 

Excopt in surveyed villages where they are on the survey assessment, 
the rents in private villages are generally about twenty-five per cent 
higher than the rents in neighbouring Government villages. On the 
other hand the rent is not fixed but varies with the crop. If a 
tenant offers to improve his land or dig a well the proprietor gives him 
some concession. But cases of this kind are not common enough 
to give rise to any rule or practice. As a rule the proprietor allows 
his tenant free grazing and lets him cut timber for house building 
and for field tools. If a tenant fails to pay his rent the Collector 
gives the proprietor the same help in recovex'ing it as he gives a 
peasant proprietor whose tenant fails to pay.^ Few proprietors are 
inone 3 >lenders.^ 

Of the iSb hhoti villages 478 are held by simple, and seven, three in Khots, 
Pen and four in Eoha, by imfat or service Jchots. The izdfat khots 
seem to represent the hereditary district revenue servants, the 
deshniuhhs and deshpdndes, to whom, in return for their services, 
the Musalman rulers granted rent-free villages. Under the 
Marathas the services of these officers were rewarded by a 
percentage on their collections, and, on paying the full rental, they 
were allowed to continue to Wd their old service villages. These 
izdfat khots are found only in the Pen and Eoha sub-divisions. 


^ Private villages are surveyed if the proprietor asks to have them surveyed, 

^ A 7nan is 96 pounds and a higha is four-fifths of an acre. 

2 The help consists in serving a notice upon the tenant to show cause why he refuses 
to pay, and, in case of iiis failure to show sufficient cause, to attach his property and 
take other legal measures detailed in the Land Bevenue Code of 1879, 

^ ^ In addition to some details about hkots and salt- waste, the whole of this informa- 
tion about alienated villages has been fumisLed by Mr. S. 0. Chitnis, Huz. Pep. 
Collector, KoUba, 
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Tlie ordinary khots seem fx> represent village revenue farmers who 
had never proprietary^ and who at first had not even hereditary, 
rights.^ The ordinary khot is simply a farmer of revenue who 
executes a yearly agreement for the management of a certain 
village or villages. From long standing his rights have oecome 
hereditary, and he is allowed to sell or to mortgage them. He differs 
from an indmddr in having no proprietary right in the village, only 
the right to act as middleman in collecting the revenue. 

In a Jihoti village there are two classes of land, dhdm land which 
pays only the Government rent, and khotnishat or khoVs land 
which besides the Government rent, pays the khot a certain 
amount which is known as his phdyda or profit, and which is his 
reward for managing the village. The dhdm land is held by tenant- 
proprietors or dhdreharis who have the full occupancy rights of a 
landholder in a directly-managed village. The revenue farmer^s 
or khotnishat land is held by a cultivator who is the hhot^s 
tenant. Till the introduction of the revenue survey the khot was 
allowed to settle with the holders of the khotnishat land what 
amount of rent they should pay him, and he had the power of 
letting lands of this class to any one he pleased. The only check 
on his exactions was the fear that, if he demanded too much, the 
land might be left untilled, or that the revenue courts might refuse 
to help him in recovering his yearns rental and force him to sue his 
tenant in the civil court. Under the survey the khot's demand 
has been limited to fifty per cent m addition to the Government 
demand.® This additional sum is collected in cash or partly in cash 
and partly in kind ; and, so long as the tenant continues to pay the 
Government rental and. the hhofs profit, he cannot be ousted. 
The khot holds his village on condition of signing a yearly or a 
thirty years^ lease.® If he fails to sign the lease, his village is 


1 Details are given below, p. 172. 

2 In Nizdmpur the profit in uplands was limited to thirty-three per cent. 

Bom, Gov. Sef. XCVI. 364, 367, 370. 

s Thesdetails of the leases differ in various parts of the district. The following 
gives a general idea of the form in use : ' 

Lease of the village of Bhimgaon in the tAluka oi Roha to Bhdskar Ndrdy an ^ Bdhdji 
NdrdyaUy and other sharers in the I*Aoiship of the village. The village of B?dmgaon 
is given over to you in lease for a term of thirty years, beginning from a.d. 1S60 {Fasli 
1270) upon the following conditions : You are to pay yearly into the Uluka treasury 
the sum of Its. 3280^ being the full survey assessment of the village. The amount is to 
be paid in four equal instalments which are due on the following dates, the first instal- 
ment of jl^. dOO on the 15th of December, the second instalment of Rs. 870 on the Ist 
of February, the third instalment of E;S. 1000 on the 15th of March, and the fourth 
instalment of Rs. 850 on the ist of May. You shall give such security for the year’s 
revenue as the Collector shall from time to time require of you. In case of your failing 
to discharge the whole or any part of these instalments by the dates on which they 
severally tall due, the amount due will be recovered by the attachment of the viil^e 
and its sale upon the terms of this lease, or by the sale of your personal property, or 
that of your securities, or in any other way prescribed by the present Regulations or 
such other Regulations as may hereafter be enacted for the recovery of rent. One 
of you shall be annually appointed to the duty of collecting revenue from the 
cultivators, he alone being empowered to act in this manner. This office shall be 
filled by you severally in rotation, in the following order, in the first year 1860, 
Bhdshar Ndrdyan, in the second year 1861, Bdhdji Ndrdyan, and so on m rotation 
for the remaining years of the lease. 

In the event of the death of any of the parties to this agreement during the period of 
the lease, the name of the eldest son or next of kin will be recorded as the owner of the 
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attached and managed hy Government. Any profit that is made Chapter YIII. 
during this management is taken by Government and any loss is Land 

recovered from the khot before he is allowed again to manage hia Administration 
village. The khot pays the village rent in four instalments, on the Tenures 
15th of December, on the 1st of February, on the 15th of March, and 1882. 

on the 1st of May ; he collects from his tenants in khotnisbat land . f<hot8. 


in two instalments at his pleasure^ From the peasant proprietor or 
dhdrekari he is allowed to collect in advance of the dates on which the 
Government instalments fall due.^ 

Of the .430 khots 383 are Hindus, forty-six are Musalmd,ns, and one 
is a Beni-Isrdel. The Hindus are chiefly Brahmans and Prabhus ; 
but there are a few Sondrs, Shimpis, Gavlis, and Gujarat Vanis, 
and one or two Marathas, Kunbis, and KoHs. 


share of the deceased ; where there are two or more sons, the name of the eldest shall 
alone he entered. You are to collect revenue from dhdrekaris according to the terms 
of the survey settlement; and nothing in excess of that amount for all lands held in 
dhdra, and registered as dhdra in the settlement papers of the village* AU transfers 
of land held on dhdra tenure, whether by sale or inheritance, are to be effected strict- 
ly in the manner prescribed in the rules of the Joint Eeport that refer to transfers of 
land in Government villages. lu the event of a dhdrekari relinquishing his land, or 
dying without heirs, such land will then be considered as part of th^ ‘ hliotnishat * 
land of the village, and made over to you on the conditions hereafter prescribed for 
lands of that tenure. The cultivators of the landa are to be recognised 

the occupiers of the lands entered in their names in the settlement papers, and they 
shall not be ejected so long as they pay the stipulated rent exeepthy rdjind'.Ms tendered 
by themselves. In case of the death o' any such occupier, tne land shall be entered 
in the name of the eldest son or next of 'dn of the deceased, but failing heirs it shall 
be competent to you to make arrangements for its cultivation, provided that the same 
be in accordance with the terms, on which such lands may be let. You shall collect 
rent from the occupiers of khptniahat lands, at rates not exceeding half as much again 
as the recorded survey assessment, two-thirds of such rent to be levied in grain, 
in the proportion of one man of grain to each rupee of the survey assessment, and 
the remaining third to be recovered in cash. J^haski or measuring fee, or straw, and 
all other levies hitherto made are included under the rent specified in the 
foregoing clause, and the collection of any money or grain in excess of the stipulated 
rent will be punishable as an illegal exaction, under the Kegulation to be provided 
for the future management of k?iot villages. You shall give the occupiers of 
khotnisbat land a receipt for all payments of rent, in the following form ; 


Nombbr of 
FmvD. 

Area. 

EENTAIi. 

Grain. 

Cash. 






All payments are to be recorded on the dates on which they are received. 

To lease-form clauses are added enforcing the care of boundary-marks and 
explaining the rights and duties of the khot as regards trees and forests. 

The following agreement on the part of the khot is inserted at the foot of the lease : 
We hereby agree to take the village oiBkimgaonm lease on the terms herein mentioned, 
and do severally and individually make ourselves responsible for the exact fulfilment 
of all the conditions regas. ding the management of the village in the manner herein 
set forth. See Bom. Gov, Set XC VI. 233-235. 

1 The kkofs tenants the rents in grain and the khofs profit in money or otherwise 
as settled at the time of the survey settlement. They pay their sssesament to the 
khot in two instalments, between the 1st and 15th December between the 1st and 
15th January. The dhdrekans in villages pay four equal instalments, on the 15th 
December, on the 1st February, oh the 15m March, and on the Ist Maty. Mr. S. 0. 
Chitnis, Kiiz. Dep, Collector, Koldibar. 
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Chapt^VIII. Most of tlie hhots are tlie representatives of tlie families who 
Land held the position of hhots at the beginning of British rule. The 

Administration, ^s/io^ship or interest in the village rental has in most families become 
Tenures greatly subdivided, and many of the members have left their villages 

1882. ^ and become accountants or taken to some other branch of Government 

Khois. service. Every year the shareholders choose one of their number 

to manage the village^ and divide the profits according to the 
different shares in the /v/zoiship. Should the members fail to agree 
one of them is appointed by the Collector. The managing hhot does 
the statistical and miscellaneous work which in other villages is done 
by the accountant.^ A good number of the hhoU have fallen into 
debt' and sold or mortgaged their estates to Brdhinans, Shenvis, 
Gujars^ PrahhiiSj Marathas, Shimpis, and Muhammadans. The chief 
causes of indebtedness are excessive marriage and other family 
charges^ and the payment of Government dues in bad years or when 
there is a scarcity of tenants. There is no recorded instance of a 
T^hofs family dying out. Should such an event take place, the village 
would become directly-managed. This has happened in the case of 
some villages in Mangaon and Roha which the 'khots have given up 
through inability to manage them. 

Besides their personal or hhotnislat land, the members of the 
hhofs family generally hold much of the best land of the village as 
dJidreharis, paying the Government rent and tilling it by yearly 
tenants or by lab^ourers. The khot has generally a tiled brick- 
bnilt npper-storied house and a good store of cattle, and in several 
cases a horse or a pony. Of the entire body of khots, about one-half 
combine moneylending with husbandry and revenue farming. 
Especially in Mdngaon and Mahdd the khots^ made considerable 
resistance to the introduction of the revenue survey, and for many 
years refused to sign the contracts. Most of their villages were 
managed by Government. But the opposition gradually broke down, 
and, except a few who have for private reasons failed to choose a 
representative, they all now manage their villages under the revenue 
survey rules.^ 

SUhtriddrs. As in Thdna the reclaiming of salt-waste for tillage is one of 

the most important branches of Kolaba agriculture. The word 
sMloiriddr or gap 'warden, coming from the Kd,na.rese sJiilu split, seems 
to show that from the earliest times the reclaiming of land has been 


1 Further details of the khoti settlement are given below, in the account of the 
introduction of the Revenue Sur\ ey into Ndgothna and Nizdmpur. 

2 The chief objections raised by the khots to the survey rates, were that the rates 
of assessment were too heavy ; that plots of land claimed by the khot were entered 
in the flames of the tenants who held them at the time of the survey ; and that the 
proposed share of the khotf annas 8 in the rupee in rice land and annas 5 in upland, was 
not.enough. Government declined to alter the sanctioned rates of assessment or to 
enter in the kliofs name holding which at the time of the survey had been entered in 
the tenant’s name. They agreed that in rice lands the kkot^s snare should be half a 
man of rice instead of annas 8 in the rupee of assessment and that in uplands the 
mrnas 5 in the rupee should either be raised to annas 12 or be changed into half a 
man of ^ain. 

At the time of the survey no distinction was drawn between customary and yearly 
tenants ; all tenants found in possession of land at the time of the survey were 
entered in the revenue books. 
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encouraged by specially favourable terms. The chief reclamations Chapter VIIL 
are along the banks of the Ndgothna and Roha creeks* According Land 
to Major Jervis^ much of this land was recovered at the beginning Administration, 
of the sixteenth century ^by the Nizdmshdhi or Ahmadnagar kings^ Tenures 
who granted rising or istdva leases with a rental, which beginning 1882. ’ 

at one- fourth did not rise to the full amount till the fifth year.^ At SUlotriddra. 
a later period both the Angrias and the Peshwas showed great 
liberality in encouraging the reclamation of salt-waste, and in Pen, 

Alibag, and Roha, large areas of rice lands were won from the sea 
in the eighteenth century 

Under the British the reclamation rules continued unchanged till 
tho introduction of the survey in 1854.^, Inquiries then showed that 
some of the lands had been reclaimed from salt waste by individuals, 
and others by groups of small proprietors called Jculdrags, and that 
the maintenance of the dams was in some cases entrusted to an 
individual, in other cases was carried out by a group of small holders, 
and in some instances by G-overmnent. For the repair of the dams or 
sluice gates a special levy of a man in every klimidi was sanctioned, 
and was known as the shilotri man or the man set apart for keeping 
the gaps in repair. - 

Under the revenue survey, where, as in the Alibag sub-division, 
the shilotri man was due to Government, it was taken into account 
in fixing the assessment, and the special levy was remitted. In the 
case of such lands the yearly repans are done b;y the cultivators and 
village authorities, the workers being rewarded by a draught of 
liquor. This arrangement also holds in tho few salt reclaimed lands 
in Pen, where the shilotri right belongs to Government. In other 
reclaimed lands in Pen where the shilotri right belongs to private 
persons, the shilotri mani^ still paid to them, the survey having left 
their right and their responsibility untouched.^ 

Since about 1862 special attention has been paid to the promotion of 
salt waste reclamation, and rules have been introduced under which 
salt wastes may be taken for tillage on the following terms : ^ The 
precise limits of the land are ascertained and stated in the agree- 
ment ; no rent is levied for the first ten years ; a rent of 6d 
{4< annas) an acre is paid for the next twenty years on the whole 


^ Koukan, 87. Major Jervis held that the Nizdmshdhi kings were the first to grant 
special prh'ileges for reclaiming land. But the same or similar privileges were in 
force in other parts of the Konkan, and seem to have been of very early origin. Th^na' 
Statistical Account, XIII. Part II. 544. 

® See p. 91. iVccording to one account (Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVI. 125) the extensive 
tract of land known as the khdrdpdt was all or nearly all reclaimed under the Fesh- 
wa’a rule, when it was customary to give leases of from twentj!^ to thirty years before 
the full assessment was demanded. But the practice of giving leases for reclaiming salt 
lands was mucli older, and it seems probable that much of the khdrdpdt was reclaimed 
at a much earlier date. See Bom. Gov. Sel. CXLIV. 3. 

> 3 Under tbe old reclamation mles, according to the cost of the reclamation and tho 

risk of maintaining it, a stated period was guaranteed in an agreement called haul, 
free of assessment, and a further period of gradually rising rates until the full rent 
was reached. If the work was not completed within the period allowed, the kaul was 
cancelled. Mr. S. C, Ohitnis, Huz. Dep. Collector, Kol^ba. 

^ Mr. S. C. Chitnis, Huz. Dep. Collector, Koldba* 
e Gov, Resh, 6771, 2ad December 1875 j and 3240, 27th June 1875. 
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area granted, whether reclaimed or not j at tlie end of tliirty years 
from the date of agreement the land is assessed at the ordinary rice- 
crop rates. Any part found unfit for rice is assessed at the rates 
levied on similar land in the neighbourhood, provided that if rice 
or any other superior crop is grown, ordinary rice rates may be 
charged. The Collector decides what public roads are to be opened 
within the reclamation, and any land taken for a public road is to 
be free from assessment. Under pain of forfeiting the lease, the 
lessee is to bring one-half of the area under cultivation in five 
years, and the whole in ten years. If the lessee fails to use due 
diligence in the work, Government may take back the land and 
levy a fine of double the estimated income which the lessee has 
derived from the land during the period of his tenancy. The 
decision of what constitutes due diligence in carrying out the 
reclamation rests with Government. 

In the Alibag sub-division in 1872-73 the total area of salt waste 
available for cultivation was 44,535 acres. Of this, up to 1880-81, 
6496 acres have been brought under cultivation. Among these 
reclamation works the largest are : (1) at Mdnkula about 400 acres 
reclaimed by Mr. Lakshman KTarayan Bh^vat ; (2) at Shdhabad 
about 200^cres reclaimed by Mr. Bajaba Agharkar and Mr, Hari 
Janardan Dev; (3) in N^aon about 150 acres reclaimed by Mr. 
Ramchandra Bd;puji Dev; and (4) at Navkhar about 125 acres 
reclaimed by Mr. Fhander^v Bd-ji Vaidya. In Pen, of a total area 
of about 4695 acres of reclaimable l^nd, about 2000 acres have been 
brought under cultivation during tne last twenty-three years. In 
Roha the reclaimable area is about 800 acres, but none of it has been 
reclaimed. In Mahad and M^ngaon there is no reclaimable salt 
marsh. As regards the process of reclaiming, the Thana reclamation 
details apply to the Kolaba district with this difference, that the 
reclaimers in Thtoa being w’^ealthy, the outmost dams dividing the 
reclaimed lands from the salt water are made of stones and cement, 
while in Kolaba all are of earth. Some of the Alibag salt wastes 
have been included in the forest area.^ 

SECTION in.-HISTOBY. 

As has been noticed in the Thana Statistical Account, the Dravidiai} 
or nn-Sanski'it origin of the revenue terms which were in use at the 
beginning of British rule, shows that from early times the lands 
of the district were distributed in unmeasured lumps or plots, dlie]ps^ 
hundds, munds or miidds, and Ichots, and that- the reclamation ol 
salt wastes was fostered by appointing shilotriddrs or gap-wardens 
to keep the dams in repair.^ 


^ Mr. S. C. CLitnia, Huz. Dep. Collector, J^uary 1882. 

^ As title warden of the gaps held the position of lamilord of the reclamation, th 
word shilotar cam*? in later times to be applied to other classes of over-holders. Thui 
in 1837 yiota levied shilotH rights in vilkges, where apparently there were no reels 
mations. Mr. Davies, 4tb. March 1837, Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 775 of 1837, 311. Thp 
un-Sanskrit terms may have been introduced in historic times by southern or Drayidiai 
ministers of the Silh&ris (a.d, 840- 12U>) or other local chiefs. See Th;ina Statistica 
Account, Xin. Part IL 544. 
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Of the revenue management under the early Hindu rulers 
(b.c, 225 - A.D. 1290) no further record has been traced. But from 
'what is known ox the state of things in Tliana^ it seems probable 
that from early Hindu times garden lands were measured and paid 
a highcv assessment.^ Early in the fifteenth century (1429)^ when 
the po wer of the Bahmani kings was established in the Konkan^ 
there were, according to Grant Daff^ distinct ofiScers or hereditary 
deshmuhhs by whose help husbandmen were induced to settle and 
empty villages were re-peopled.^ At that time great tracts of the 
Konkan seem to have been waste. For the first year no rent wa.s 
taken, and, for some years after, all that was levied was a basketful 
of-gTain from each bigha? 

Early in the seventeenth century Malik Ambar, the Ahmadnagar 
minister, started a new system based on the measures introduced 
in Moghal territories by Akbar’s minister Todar Mai. According 
to Major Jervis, Malik AmbaFs chief change was to make the 
settlement direct with the village headmen instead of with the 
district hereditary revenue superintendents and accountants, the 
desdis and desli;pdndeSj who had gradually assumed the place of 
revenue farmers. His next step was to find out the yield of the land. 
With this object he arranged the rice lands into four classes, first, 
second, third, and fourth, aval, dwm, sim, and cTidrsim, The uplands 
were classified in a more general way. The Government share was 
apparently fixed at one-third and the outturn of the field was 
ascertained by inquiries lasting over a term of years. Finally the 
quantity of grain due to Government was changed into a money 
payment. The village headmen were made hereditary and became 
security for the Government dues. Except in the coast tracts held 
by the Portuguese in the north and in Habs^n in the south, Malik 
Ambar^s system is said to have stretched from the Vaitarna to the 
Savitri.^ One of Malik Ambar’s chief improvements was doing away 
with cesses. Of the local cesses that were suppressed no details are 
available, but they were probably much like those afterwards 
enforced under the Mai'athas. Though the lands of Kolaba nominally 
formed pai't of the Ahmadnagar kingdom, the new bigha settlement 
was not introduced over the whole district. At least in Roha and 
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^ Regulation I. of 1808 sec. G cl. 2. 

2 .Grant Duff, 2G. Jervis’ theory (Konkan, 25, 32, 55, 61) that the whole Hindu 
revenue system is modern, dating from the sixteenth century, seems to be -disproved 
by the .early origin of almost all revenue terms, 

® Grant Duff, 26. Jervis notices that the higha be taken va^ely, as it is 
very unlikely that the lands in question were measured (Konkan, 89). Bigha is the 
Sanskrit vigrah a share or allotment, apparently, like the earlier or hunda, 

without measurement. Bighds of uniform size seem to have been introduced by the 
Muhammadans. In Kol4ba, asiaf as they were introduced at ally measurements 
were made under Malik Ambar (1600-1630). 

Jervis’ Konkan, 68. Grant Duff (43) gives the following summary of the changes 
introduced by Malik Ambar : * He abolished revenue farming and committed the 
management to Brdhman agents under Muhammadan superintendence ; he restored 
such parts of the village establishment as had fallen into decay, and he revived a 
mode of assessing the fields by collecting a moderate proportion of the actual produce 
in kind, which after the experience of several seasons was commuted for a payment in 
money settled annually according to the cultivation,’ It is stated that his assessment 
was equal to two-fifths of the produce, but tradition says his money commutation was 
only one-third. Captain Francis in Bom, Gov. Sel. XCVI. 3. 
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Nagottna, tiie old Hindu settlement by tbe unmeasured lump of land^ 
dhepf hunda, ^nd tokay was continued.^ In the few years between 
their final conquest of Ahmadnagarandthe overthrow of their power 
in the Konkan by Shivdji, the Moghals seem to have introduced no 
change in the land revenue system. 

When the Marathds overran a Moghal district, they appointed a 
revenue collector or hamdmsddr to gather their chauth or one-fourth 
share, and when the hereditary revenue and military officers, the 
mminddrs faiijddrs, refused to pay, the commander or suhheddr 
marched against them and extracted payment by force.^ In 
Avchitgad and Pen, during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century (1663-1680), the former ^ahhandi and hunddbandi settlement 
was superseded by Shivaji^s survey and settlement.^ 

The chief change in the new system was the measurement of rice 
land by a rod of five cubits and five fists, that is 5f cubits or 
114*035 English inches.^ Shiva jfs settlement included three 
parts, the assessment of rice, o| hill, and of garden land. It is 
belie v^ed that all rice lands were measured into bighdsoi 4014 square 
yards. These bighds were divided into twelve classes,® and, from 
experiments made during three successive years,® the Governmenl 
demand, which was estimated at about forty per cent of the produce, 
was fixed at from 571“ bushels an acre in the best to 28 bushels ir 
the poorest land.^ In a few cases hill l^nds were measured, and 
three, five, six, or seven acres were counted as one acre according 
to the years of fallow they required after being cropped. Otha 
hill lands, uarias or £?onpar, were assessed by the plough. Larg< 
allowances were made for rocky or barren spots.® In garden lands 


’ Jervis’ Konkan, 100- lOi. 

* Kbdfi Khan’s Muntakhai)u-I-Lubdb in Elliot and Dowson, VII. 374 

® Jervis* Konkan, 100-101. In the north (1680) a money cess was levied on th 
number and yield of the trees in garden lands. This addition was cslledi j had jhddor 
and the whole, that is the addition together with the land rent, was called toh 
Jervis’ Konkan, 108. 

^ 'Sodar MaFs or Akhar’s bigha (1590) was a square of 60 ildhi gaz or yards, ti 
same that was used by Kaushirvdn (550) in Persia. It was measured by a chain instea 
of by the old elastic Rindu rope. The three chief Indian land measures were tt 
Masalmc^u higha of 3119*7 square yards, the Mar^tha bigha of 4013*87, and the Gujan 
tiy/ia of 2948 77. Jervis’ Konkan, 69. 

® The classes were : 1, First, aval; 2, Second, dum or duyam; S, Third, dm 
4, Fourth, chdrimi or cJidrswi y 5, Bushland, raupdl; 6, Salt, khdrvat ; 7, Rocky, hdvai 
8, Stony, hkadi; 9, Pulse, kariydt or iurvat; 10, Hemp, tdgvat ; 11, Seed beds, ral 
OTToh I 12, Tree root, manat, Jems* Konkan, 94, 95. 

® The, sub-divisions from which villages are said to have been chosen were, i 
Kolaba, - Avchitgad, Rajpuri, and Riygad, and in Ratnagiri, Snvamdnrg, Anjanv^ 
Ratndgin, and Vijaydurg. In measuring rice land a deduction, called vaja shirasidhc 
or iipandi of three panda in every higha^ was made. In level uplands, varkas, 
rough uplands a third was deducted. The deduction was also calb 
tijdi (Mr. J. R. Gibson). The produce raised in second crops on rice land w 
assessed as follows : Turmeric, hatad^ at 5 mans the bigha , after deducting a third 
the ac^al area cultivated’; hemp, idg^ 5 mans the bigha, one-fourth being deducts 
from the area cultivated ; sugarcane, Sj to 6i mans of raw sugar bigha y summ 

T 1 C&, vdyangariL, mam oi ¥.gka, 

^ ^ biMhela the acre are : First quality 57 J (12^ maas the 

fourth 28| {6i mam); bushlands 36§ (8 mam 
salt 34^ rocky stony and pulse land 28| (6i mans)i rahu, hemp, and unclear 

root land 23 (5 mans), Jervis^ Komcaa, 94, 96. 

® Ndckni was assessed at from 6*66 to 5*26 bushels (3f -3 mans) the plough ; vari 
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tlie system informer nse of levying a total or absolute amoantj hamdl^ 
at about one-sixth of the estimated crop was changed into an equal 
division of the whole produce.^ All other cesses were' stopped and 
jocUihy liiotsy hilkarnisy desh'inukhsy ^xslS. deshpdndes were forbidden 
to interfere beyond their strict duties and powers. 

According to Major Jervis, Shivaji^s demand of forty per cent or 
two-fiftbs of the produce was more than the cultivators could pay. 
It was either openly allowed or secretly arranged that the bighds, on 
which these rates were charged, should be of 4616 instead of 4014 
square yards. By this means the Grovernment share was reduced to 
about one-third.^ 
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In spite of the nominal introduction of Shivajf s survey and 
settlement the old lump or dhep system remained in use in some 
places. 

In 1683, after Shiv^ji's death, Sambhaj?s favourite Kalush, by 
adding fresh cesses to Shivaji^s rates, raised the demand to one-half 
or two-thirds of the estimated produce of the land. At the close of 
the century (1699) the south half of the district was overrun by 
the Hahshi, who levied many cesses, but most of them seem to have 
been old cesses under new names.^ The chief change introduced 
by the Sidi was commuting part of the regular demand from produce 
into money. The proportion commuted was three-twentieths of the 
whole (3 mans a hhancU)) the hhancU rates being rice £2 bs» 
(Rs. 221), vari £1 ISs. (Rs. 17|)» harik Us. (Rs. 7), white sesamum 
£7 10s. (Rs. 75), black sesamum, ncUd^ tur^ til, sdde, and m%fg £6^ 
(Rs. 60), pdvte, chavlijsmd. kiiUhi £4 (Rs. 40), and salt 145. (Rs. 7). 
Other changes were a new bullock tax of 35. (Rs. 1 and a 
shopkeeper’s cess, molitarfa, of IO 5 . (Rs. 5). In garden lands fresh 
imposts were levied, and the sub-divisional accountant's, sardesh 
kulkariii^s, allowance was added to the demand and the amount 
taken by the state.'^ 

During the eighteenth century the districts now included in Kolaba 
seem to have come under three systems. In the west, in Angria^s 


frora 5*25 to 4 ’37 ’bushels (3-2^ harik at 5’25 bushels (3 mans); and other 

inferior produce at 2*18 bushels (1| mans). Of miscellaneous crops, hemp was assess- 
ed at 144 pounds the acre (150 the customary bigha) ; turmeric at 136 pounds (150 the 
customary bigha) ; and sugar at 90 to ISl pounds (93f-187i the customary bigha), 
Jervis’ Konkan, 96. • 

^ Of garden produce, cocoanuts and betelnuts jjaid in kind and the rest in cash. 
Cocoanut trees were inspected. Ail bearing less than five nuts, barren,- or unproduc- 
tive were exempted. Of the remaining trees, half of the produce belonged to the 
grower and half to Government, provided that in no case the Government share 
exceeded 474 ^vts the tree. Of cocoa-palm leaves, kajdns, the Government share was 
for trees about to bear, three ; trees that did not yield, four ; toddy trees, three ; 
barren trees, one ; fruitful trees, four. Betelnut trees were assessed like cocoanut 
trees, the limits for calculation being one and five shers instead of five and ninety-five 
nuts. Cocoa palms tapped for toddy paid from 2-9. to 36*. 1«^. (Re. l-Rs. 1-8-8) each. 
Wild j^alms, if tapped^, paid nine pence each. If not tapped they paid nothing. Jack 
trees, if they yielded more than 25 'jacks, and undi, Calophyllum inophyllum, trees 
paid (4 as.). Mr. Dunlop, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 11, 12. 

* Jervis’ Konkan, 99. . " . 

® In 1699 the Sidi possessed himself of Suvarndurg and Anjanvel now in Ratndgiri, 
andof .R4jpuri and Riygad now Roha, Mdngaon, and Mahdd. Jervis’ Konkan, 109. 

^ Jervis^ Konkan, 110-111. 
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private estates, whicli included the lands to the north and west of a 
line drawn from Ndgothna to Roha, the revenue was collected from 
the cultivators without the intervention of I’evenue farmers or khok. 
Pen and N^gothna in the north-east were farmed, and great numbers 
of pdyidharpesJids or high caste landholders were introduced. The 
state of things in the south was more like Ratndgiri ; the revenue 
farmers assumed the name of khot and became hereditary. 

As the lands north of the Savitri or Bankot river were never under 
Bijapur, they had none of the colonist or vatan khois, who were 
appointed by the Bi 3 d.pur kings in parts of Eatnagiri at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. The north Savitri khots were originally 
revenue farmers without proprietary or even hereditary rights. In 
times of excessive demands, the small holders failed to pay the state 
rental, and their lands fell to the kiwi and the former holders became 
customary tenants.^ Under the Peshwa^s management (1735-1818) 
the chief changes were the attempt to measure some of the hill or 
varkas crop-lands, and the commutation into money of a further share 
of the grain rent. In 1735, when Ray gad was recovered by the Peshwa 
from the Sidi, the proportion commuted under the SidiA rates was 
increased in some parts to one-fourth and in other parts to one-half.'^ 
This change was a considerable gain to the cultivators. On the other 
hand, many fresh cesses were introduced; a house tax, and a cattle 
tax. and a poll or family tax on cow -keepers and graziers, on fishers 
and sailors, and on oil-makers.^ There was also a levy of specially 
low-paid grain for the use of the Peshwa^s war ships, a tax for 
stamping coin, and levies in kind nominally of thatch timber and 
mats to keep the forts in repair, but in practice of all such small 
articles as officers and others in power wanted for their own use. The 


^ See Jervis’ Konkan, 76. IS’orth of the Sdvitri, says Jervis, some Musalmdns set 
up absurd claims to the title of khot. They argued that as khoi meant farmer, and as 
they were fanners they had the same powers over the villagers as the D^bhol khots. 
(Konkan, 76). So Mr. Dunlop wrote in 18*22 (33 st December 1822, Bom, Gov. Rev. 
Eec. 64 of. 1823, 248), ‘ There are no vatanddi' khots north of the Binkot river, 
though. ma.nj deshmukhSf adhikdrl3,deshpdndes, Sjudhilkarnis claim this right.’ Mr. 
Chaplin (quoted in Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXXIV.2) says (1820), ‘In the north Kookan,’ 
apparently meaning north of the Bankot river, ‘ the right of a khot to hereditary 
succession either never existed or had been entirely disregarded. To the older 
inhabitants of the north Konkan the idea of an hereditary khot seemed laughable.’ 
(Bom. Gov. Sel, CXXXIV. 1-2). This appears to be the correct view’ of the original 
position of the khots in the villages to the north of the Sslvitri. Mr. Gibenie in 1837 
(Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837i 265-267) was, as far as is knowm, the only one of the 
earlier oJE^pers who doubted the correctness of this view, and. his inforination seems to 
have been faulty, as at the tinte when they appointed the vatan khots to Ddhhol the 
Bijapur kings had no powder north of Bankot. 

^ J^rris’ Konkan, 115-116, 120. Jervis’ account is confused. According to Mr. Reid 
(94, 6th December 1828, para 12, Lithographed Papers, 6-8), * the form of 
commutation was unknown- In some parts of Rdygad a fourth, in others a half, and 
in others the whole Government demand was commuted at iasar rates, InRajpuri 
and Avchitgad a quarter was commuted. In Pen none was commuted ; all was taken 
in kind. ’ Under the commutation sale, tasarfarokht^ system the state officers received 
the grain, and the cultivators 'were allowed to buy it back at certain fixe<J prices. 
Jervis’ Konkan, 120. 

3 The rates were on the cattle keepers, a capitation tax of 10 shers a man of butter 
and a cattle cess of 10-30 shers of butter a head, and on Dhangar’s milch buffaloes 8-15 
annas each. Fishers of the Khdrvi and Dilldi classes paid from a half to one mem of 
oil a head for all males between 15 and 60, and an additional mans for every boat. 
Oil-makers were assessed at ten shers of sweet oil a head. Jervis’ Konkan, 113, 116. 
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system of exacting service was also carried further than before. 
Mhars and low- cast© people had to serve in the forts one month a 
year, getting 2| shers of rice a day; sailors, Khdrvis and Daldis, 
were bound to supply one man in eight to serve for eight months a 
year in the war ships. The men who served were paid mans of 
rice a month and a quarter rupee for salt pepper and condiments. 
Carpenters and blacksmiths had to serve one month a year, getting 
SdJ. (2 as,) or 2 shers of rice a day.^ Besides the Government 
^dues the officers levied cesses for their own benefit, while the 
cultivators tried by collusion or pretext of fire or bad seasons to 
evade the Government demands. Fresh cesses and commutations 
had made their accounts so complicated that the cultivators were 
at the mercy of the village and district officers.^ For their services 
the villagers had to pay heavily, and at the same time the system 
was adopted of gaining the support of the heads of castes and villages 
to fresh exactions by freeing them from paying the cesses.^ In this 
way the bulk of the subordinate peasantry were reduced to the 
position of serfs entirely dependent on some one, who by length of 
occupancy gradually obtained a title to the lands which had devolved 
on him by the necessities of the rightful owners.^ 

In the eighteenth century some irregular local practices were 
introduced. Early in the century, about 1728, in Eaygad and in 
part of Eajpuri, that is in Mahad Mangaon and part of Eoha, 
instead of classifying the rice lands, a uniform highc rate was 
introduced of from eight to ten mans in Mahild and of 8| mans in 
Mangaon and Eoha. At first, as the land was in the hands of 
small proprietors or dharekaris^ whose holdings included lands of 
different varieties, this change did little harm. Afterwards, when 
most of the land passed into the hands of khots, all the poorer 
lands were thrown up and only the best remained under tillage.® 
Another irregular system came into use in the west of the district, 
the parts now included in Eoha and Mangaon. These lands had 
been held jointly by the Pesh\. . and the Sidi. In 1736 they 
agreed to divide the territory, eac. i taking five and a half petty 
divisions, adjusting the accounts every year.® After the separation 
it was found that the fair division of the revenue was disturbed by 
the people moving from one jurisdiction to another. So it was 
settled that when a landholder went to a new village, the amount that 
he had been paying as rent in his old holding should be added to the 
rental of the village to which he went. This practice, which was 
known as the dhdrdhdd or rent deduction system, was afterwards 


1 Jervis’ Konkan, 116, 117, 118. Jervis’ Konkan, 115. 

2 The best able to pay were in many cases entirely exempt. Headmen, gauddSy 

chaugh/alds, B,xAmulcddam8 were freed from taxation, and all who possessed influence 
were privileged. Jervis’ Konkan, 113. ^ Jervis’ Konkan, 115. 

® Mr, Reid, 26th August 1828, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 160-162. 

® Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 172-173. The details of the distribution 
were : To the Sidi, 5i malidla composed of the pargands of Niidgaon, Shrivardhan, 
Diva, and Mhaisla, and iappa Mdndla, and 24^ villages of tappa Govela. To the 
Peshwa, 5^ mahdU composed of the mdmla Tala, pargana GosAla, tappa Niz^mpur, 
tappa Goregaon, pargana Birv^di, and 24J villages of tappa Govela. Jervis’ 
Konkan, 133. 
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extended to tlie case or the transfer of a landholder from one village 
to another in the same jurisdiction. It was given up in 1798.^ 

In the north of the district, in Sankshi the present Pen and 
Nagothna, towards the close of the century (178S), a mcimlatcloTj who 
farmed the revenue for many years, granted large areas to rich 
Miisalm^ns and high class Hindus at a cash rental much below the 
former payments. The lands in question were taken out of the 
regular list of Government village lands and entered separately as 
nagdi shirasta lands, that is, lands paying cash rents. This new 
tenure was of the nature of an alienation or indm,^ as the rates were 
low varying from 3s. to 10s. (Rs. l|-Rs. 5) the higha. The change 
was made without the Peshwa^s leave, and for some years the Poona 
authorities kept an outstanding statement of the loss of revenue 
which the change had caused. But the mdmlatddr had powerful 
relations, and, though the new tenure was never formally sanctioned, 
the revenue continued to be taken at the reduced rates. Future 
mdmlaiddrs continued the practice, selling for a sum of ready money 
the right to hold lard at specially easy rates. Before the beginning 
of British rule, thousands of acres of the best lands were held at low 
money rates by people of all castes and classes. The person in 
whose favour the grant had been made was, in many cases, not the 
owner of the lands. When this was the case, the owner gave 
him the full rent and he paid only the small money rental to 
Government.^ 

In the south of the district, tillage seems to have spread consider- 
ably during the latter part of the eighteenth century. In 1810 one 
Khandoji Jadhay raised the assessment in the Kondvi petty 
division ot' south Mahad by nearly 100 per cent, an increased demand 
which could not have been met unless the area under tillage had 
nearly doubled.^ 

One result of the irregular, management and demands of tlie 
eighteenth century vras the decline of the small holders and the 
increase in the area held by Jchots,^ 

In consequence of the yearly variations in their tillage area the 
salt rice lands. near the coast were surveyed every season.^ 


2 Mr. Reid, 26tli August 1828, Bom. Gov. Bev. Rec, 211 of 1828, 172-174. 

^ Mr. Keid,2Gth August 1828, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 145-147. Mr. Reid, 
6th December 1828, para 14, Lithograxjhed Baperg, 9, speaks of a similar tenure, 
7iagdi kaidij being in use in every part of the country. But no other instance has 
been traced in Kolaba. Captain Francis (Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVI. 207) seems to refer 
to this nagdi shirasta tenure, when he says (31st March 1858) fixed money rates 
had been introduced into the Sdnkshi mdrrilatddr’s charge before the beginning of 
British rule. But the regular rates were, except in one or two petty divisions, still 
taken in kind. Mr. Reid (26th August 1S2S, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 21 i of 1828, 144) 
mentions a money assessment in Vankhal and Boreti now in Karjat, In other 
villages the rental was calculated, at a certain quantity of grain the big ha j and was 
paid partly in grain pai’tly in money, 

3 Mr. Giberne, 5th April 1837, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 271-273. 

* Mr. Reid, 26th August 1828, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 160-162, 

5 Mr. Reid, 26th August 1828, Bom, Gov, Rev, Rec. 211 of 1828, 150. 
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SECTION IV.— THE BRITISH. Chapter VIIL 

The sisty-four years of British rule may he divided into four .Land 
periods. Smeen year’s of depression 1818-1834; twenty years of Administration, 
improvement 1834-1854 ; twelve years during which the revenue The British, 
survey was being introduced 1854-1866; and sixteen years since 
the introduction of the revenue survey. 

As Koldba was not formed into a separate collectorate till 1869, the •ISSi. 

materials for its revenue history are scanty. The available records 
seem to show that the district passed through changes similar to those 
which can be clearly traced in Thana and Ratndgiri. The first sixteen 
years (1818-1834) began with some seasons of good harvests and fair 
prices,^ marred by much suffering from cholera and small-pox and 
depredations of hill robbers. A year of scarcity in 1823-24 was 
followed by a year almost of famine,^ the khandi of rice rising 
in price from £2 Is. 6d. (Rs. 20|) in 1822-23 to £3 10^. (Rs. 35) 
in 1824-25.^ Next came seven years of increased tillage, large 
outturn of grain and no exports, ending in a collapse of produce 
prices, the khandi of rice falling from £2 7s.&d. (Rs. 23|) in 1826-27 
to £1 5.?. 4id. (Rs. 12-11) in 1828-29.^ The practice of paying in 
grain, instead of in cash, seems to have brought the district through 
this time of depression with less suffering than was felt in Thdna. 

Except in 1823-24 when one-tenth, and in 1824-25 when one-third 
of the revenue were remitted, remissions were seldom granted.® 

The next period of twenty years (1834-1854), during which the ‘1854. 

district was increased by the lapse of the KoUba state, was a time of 
better prices and less depression.® The robber bands were put down, 
and there were no serious epidemics- Population increased rapidly 
and in Pen and. Nagothna, in the north of the district, great 
reductions (about 26 per cent) were made in the Government 
demand. Even in the south, the half-peopled villages and large 
stretches of arable waste, of which complaint was made in 1824,^ 

^ In Alibjlg; for the three years ending 1819-20, the khandi price of best rice 
averaged nearly Rs. 19. Mr. Hearn, Bom, Gov. Sel. VII. 12. 

- Mr. Davies in Bom. Gov. Kev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 344. ^ Bom. Gov. Sel. VII. 12. 

^ Bom. Gov. Sel. VII. 12. The widespread depression and poverty that marked 
the years between 1826 and 1834 was attributed to the ignorance of the higher 
officers, the fraud of the lower officers, and the profligacy of the peasantry. These 
evils may have increased the distress. But the cause of the distress seems to have 
been the collapse in produce prices. The land revenue figures (Bom. Gov, Sel. 

VII. 19) of the present sub-division of Alibdg which then formed part of Angria’s 
state, show, with no change in the government, in the state machinery, or in the 
peasantry, the same series of bad years. In the six years ending 1826-27 the land 
revenue of the present Alibdg varied from £20,672 (Rs. 2,06,720) in 1822-23 to 
£26,996 (Rs. 2,69,960) in 1825-26 and averaged £24,082 (Rs. 2,40,820); in the six 
years ending 1832-33 the land revenue varied from £16,163 (Rs. 1,61,030) in 1830-31 
to £19,716 (Rs. 1,97,160) in 1827-28 and averaged £17,468 (Rs. 1,74,680); and in 
the six years ending 1838-39 the land revenue varied from £21,p78 (Rs. 2,15,780) 
in 1835-36 to £29,625 (Rs. 2,96,250) in 1838-39 and averaged £25,085 (Rs. 2,50,850)- 
As the Alibdg revenue was carefully managed and represented almost the whole 
margin of profit, the difference between these averages may be taken as an index to the 
effect which the fall of produce prices had on the prosperity of the British districts. 

* Mr. Davies in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 344, 

® The price of a khandi of the best rice averaged about £1 Ids. (Rs. 17). The 
details are not complete. Bom. Gov. Sel. VII. 12. 

^ See Mir. Reid, 26th August 1828, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 162, and 
Mr. Dunlop, 15th August 1824 in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 121 of 1825, 40* 41, 
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had by 18S7 given place to an excessive population and a keen 
competition for the arable land.^ This change gave rise to a new 
difficulty. The upper holders who could formerly hardly secure 
tenants now had the poorer classes at their mercy, and levied the 
most crushing rents from customary tenants as well as from yearly 
tenants. 

The twelve years of survey operations (1854-1866) was a time of 
abnormal prosperity. High produce prices, and, where there was 
arable waste, a rapid spread of tillage. The survey rates were on 
the whole lower than those previously in force, particularly in the 
sub-divisions of Alib%, Pen, and Roha, and in the petty division of 
Kizampnr in Jdangaon. In these portions of the district the survey 
settlement was introduced in and before 1860-61, when produce 
prices had not reached an abnormal pitch. On the other hand, 
the settlement of Mahad and the Tala and Goregaon petty divisions 
of Mangaon was not completed till 1866, and therefore the years 
of abnormal prices were included in the period on which the price 
calculations were based. With rice selling at £2 10^. (Rs. 25) a 
hhandi and upwards these rates are not excessh-ely high. Since 
1867, except in 1873-74 when it was £2 45. 9<J., (Rs. 22-6) the price of 
rice has ruled from £2 85. to £3 175. 9d, (Rs. 24- Rs. 38-14) a hhandi ; 
but during the present season (1881-82) it has fallen to £2 85. Zd, 
(Rs. 21-10), The new settlement introduced the important provision 
of preventmg revenue farmers from levying from customary tenants 
more than a fixed increase on the Government rental. 

The sixteen years since the revenue survey have, on the whole, been 
years of good harvests and high prices. The revenue has risen 
from £72,392 (Rs. 7,23,920) in 1866-67 to £73,899 (Rs. 7,38,990) 
in 1880-81, and the tillage area from 465,090 to 476,693 acres. This 
inci’ease of revenue has been chiefly due to the revision of the Alib^g 
salt rice lands in 1872-73, which gave an increase of £1100 
(Rs. 11,000). The revenue farmers of the southern sub-divisions, 
who, principally on account of the provisions limiting their power 
of taxing their customary tenants, at first refused to manage their 
villages, gradually accepted the survey settlement. The northern 
sub-divisions are prosperous > but the south, partly from an excess of 
.population and partly from the higher rates of assessment, is somewhat 
depressed. In 1866 when the survey assessment was introduced in 
Mahdd and in the Tala and Goregaon petty divisions of Mangaon, 
produce prices were abnormally high (£3 25. or Rs. 31 a hhandi of 
rice in husk); and from the system then in force of commuting the 
grain rates into a money payment on the basis of existing prices, the 
rents had risen far above their former level.^ Care was taken to inquire 
into former rents, and the efiect of the survey was a reduction of about 
30 per cent on the existing demand. It was known at the time that 
produce prices were inflated. But it was thought, that, though a 
fall was to be expected, produce prices had reached a permanently 


1 Bom. Gov. Eev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 268, 356. 

2 The increase was from £55,700 (Rs, 5,57,000) in 1854-55 to £72,400 (Rs. 7,24,000) 
in 1866-67. 
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liiglier level. It was not expected that within six years there would 
be a drop in the price of a khandi of rice from £3 2s. to £2 8s. 
(Es. 31^ -Rs. 24). Daring the years between 1872 and 1876, when 
low prices prevailed, the condition of the smaller landholders was 
somewhat depressed. Since then a series of good harvests, except a 
partial failure of crops in 1876, has been accompanied by the very 
high .produce prices that have ruled during and since the 1876 and 
1877 famine. During the last two years there has again been a fail 
from £3 76*. 6d. (Rs. 33|) in 1879-80 to £2 11s. 3i. (Es. 25-10) in 
1880-81 and to £2 35. 3c^. (Es. 21-10) the khandi in 1881-82. 

In the early years of British rule much inconvenience was caused 
by the division of jurisdiction among the British, the Pant Sachiv or 
Bhor chief, and Angria.^ The Ndgothna villages were heldhalf by the 
Bhor chief and half by Angria, and the north Eoha or Avchitgad 
villages half by the British representing the Peshwa, and half by 
Angria. This was partly remedied in 1830 by the transfer of 
villages to the Bhor chief, in return for which he handed’ over to 
the British his half share of N^gothna, and three years later (1833) 
the British control of Ndgothna was completed by the transfer of 
Angria’s share in Ndgothna in return for the cession of the British 
share in Avchitgad. There still remained in north Pen and south 
Panvel isolated groups of Angria^s villages, which did not come 
under British control till the lapse of JKoMba in 1840.^ 

One notable point in the ^strict was the absence of district 
and village hereditary officers. In Sankshi or Pen the hereditary 
district officers had either disap] eared or become revenue farmers. 
There were village headmen, but they were little superior in wealth, 
to the ordinary cultivators and there do not seem to have been 
village accountants. In the south of the district most of the 
district hereditary officers had Decome hereditary farmers of revenue 
or khotSj who managed their village without the help either of a 
headman or of an accountant,^ 

Of hereditary district officers the only notices that have been 
traced in the early English reports are of twC) Prabhu families of 
deshkulkarnis or district accountants in Edjpuri and in Avchitgad. 
At the beginning of British rule the allowances of both of these 
families, though under attachment, were kept separate in the 
accounts. In 1824 Mr. Dunlop recommended, as their duties were 
laborious, that their allowances which amounted to £180 (Es. 1800) 
ghould be restored to them, and that those of them who could not 
find employment as district accountants* should be made village 
accountants.^ 
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1 At the time of British accession Koldba consisted of four sub-divisions, SAnkshi, 
Avchitgad, RAjpuri, and RAygad. Of these Avchitgad Tvas incorporated in SAnkshi 
on the 31st of May 1825. 

2 See for the Pant Sachiv, Mr. fleid in Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 158*160f 
217 ; and for Angria*s villages, Act XVII. of 1844. 

* Mr. Dunlop, 15th August 1824, and Mr. Harrison, 10th July 1824, in Bom. Gov. 
Rev. Rec, 121 of 1825, 30, 32, 47, 130, 132-134, Mr. Dunlop, 31st Dec. 1822, in Bom, 
Gov. Rev, Rec, 64 of 1823, 248. , , . 

«Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 35-37. In the AlibAg salt-nce villages two 
families of accountants, or kuHcamiSf had charge of large groups of villages. Bom, 
Oov. SeL eXUV. 30. 31. 
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In tne norfcli of tne district in Sj^.nkslii or Pen, there were cnl; 
one or two families of htiotd} In the .southern sub-divisions, includinj 
a number of Nagothna villages^ almost all of the villages were ii 
the hands of revenue farmers or Fn.ots. The general and apparent!; 
the correct view of the position of these revenue farmers was tha 
the v represented .old hereditary district officers^ ^ dssh.TUuJchs o 
district sn'oerintendents^ adhikdris or village superintendents, am 
01 district accountants, who had undertaken to farn 
the village revenues apparently at first without any hereditary o 
proprietary right in the village.^ Most of the appointments of thesi 
revenue farmers seem to date from the eighteenth century. Whei 
the Ichois were appointed a large proportion of the villagers seem t( 
have been landholders, ovcthdreharis, but in times of exaction, failing 
to meet the Government demands, the small landholders abandonee 
their lands or became so indebted to the Jcliots, that they fell to thi 
])osition of tenants,*^ At the beginning of British rule, except { 
few who held only for a term of years and were called mcihtciviili 
or contract hhots, the revenue '"farmers were considered to hav< 
an hereditary right to the management of their villages.'* Unde; 
the Jehots the dhcireharis or landholders paid a fixed rent whicl 
the knot could not increpvSe, and, so long as they paid the rent 
the khot could not oust them from their holdings. In the case o 
the customary or yearly tenants who tilled the hliot^s or hhoirdsha 
land, there would seem to have been no check on the kliot^s demands 
except the fear that if too hard pressed they would leave the village. 
At the beginning of British rule this seems to have been a practica 
check on over-exaction, as people were scarce and arable waste wa 
abundant.^ 


* In Ben in 18‘2S there were only five villages, four- field by tfie representz 
tives of Laksfimanr^v Kolfiatkar, the mdmlatdclr "wfio introduced tfie light cash rat 
cr nagdi svster. 1 , and one by tfie minister of ^ngria.* Mr. Reid, 26tfi, Angus 

I&2S, Bom. Gov. Rev. Kec. 211 of 1828, 149, 150. 

- ,vlr. Dunlop, 3Ut December 1822, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 64 of iS23, 24S, Mi 
Dunlop mentions sar or head Idiots of Pidygad and Rdjpuri. If a man got tb 
roanagement of a village for one year, says Mr. Dunlop, lie called hivaself a hhot. 3D 
December 1822, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 64 of 1S23, 248. Mr. Leacock Reid, tb 
sub-collector, wrote in 1856: ‘The KoUba Idiots seem to have risen daring tb 
state of anarchy which followed the revolt of these provinces from the authorit 
of the Emperors of Delhi, and to have been the corrupt dependants of tb 
different mdmhitddrs who field office in tlioae days, wffiose favour they obtaine 
by assisting in their exactions till they were enabled by degrees to become tfieinselv^ 
responsible for the revenue of one or more villages. . These they managed to retain s 
long as they could meet the fresh impositions exacted by each new mdmlatddr, wfioj 
term of office seldom extended over three or four years and whose object was confessed! 
to realize as large a sura as he possibly could under any pretence whatever.’ Mr. Rei< 
7th July 1856, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 20, part 4 of 1856, 1416-1417. For oth< 
opinions as to the position of the Koldba or north ^onkan revenue farmers, a< 
above, p. 172. 

3 See Mr. Dunlop, 3Ist December 1822, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 64 of 1823, 248, 250. 

4 Mr. Gibeme, 5th AprU 1837, Bom, Gov, Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 265-267. M: 
Giberne held that some of the Koldba XViofe held grants from Bijdpur as far back i 
the sixteenth century. But the land north of the S^vitri was at that time und< 
Afimadnagar. See above, p, 172. 

® Mr. Duiilop, aist December 1822, Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 64 of 1823, 248-250. M 
Dunlop says, * the yearly tenants are subject to all the oppressions of the same- class : 
other places.’ 

» See .Mr. Dunlop, 15th August 1824. Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 39-4 
Mr. Eeid, 26th August 1828, Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 2il of 1828, 160-163. 
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In 1824 (lOtli July) Mr, Harrison, the second assistant collector, 
described the northern part of the district, Vansi, Hanirapur, and 
Pen, all in the present Pen, as. highly cultivated and exceedingly 
productive.^ To the north and east of Sankshi or Pen the land was 
more wooded and barren, and much crossed by ravines and rocky hills. 
Even among the hills were nooks tilled with care and yielding good 
crops of rice. Though the land was highly cultivated the people 
* were extremely poor. The ' husbandmen lived in the meanest 
hovels, bamboo frames plastered with mud, a miserable picture of 
poverty. In the petty division of V^nsi, in the extreme north-west 
of the sub-division, there was scarcely a house which had a brick or 
a piece of timber. The number of liquor-shops had increased since 
the beginning of British rule, otherwise there were no signs of 
greater comfort. ,As a body the people' were the idlest, most 
drunken, profligate, and quarrelsome class in the district.^ 

In the south of the district there was much arable wastp, and 
the people v^ere even poorer than in the north. The half empty 
villages were scenes of disease and poverty. This state of wretch- 
edness was due to high and uneven assessment, added to the heat 
and unhealthiness of the country and to a serious scarcity of water.^ 
The early years of British rule seem to have been a time of little 
prosperity. Owing to the poverty of the people, the ravages of 
cholera and small-pox, and the negligence of mdmlatdars a large 
portion of the revenue remained outstanding, and in 1828 was 
considered irrecoverable,'^ 

As in Thana and Eatn%iri, tJie rates and system of collecting the 
revenue were allowed to remain unaltered, until a trustworthy 
knowledge of the resources of the country could be gained. The 
chief administrative change was, in 1824 and the following years, 
the appointment of stipendiary village accountants or taldtis 
to villages managed direct with the peasant . proprietors. The 
result of this change was not at first satisfactory. In 1828, though 
in Mr. Eeid^s opinion they were a useful check on the demands of 
village farmers and headmen, village accountants were of no use in 
villages whose lands were entirely under Government management. 
In such cases the accountant took the place of the revenue farmer 
and arranged yearly with the landholder for the cultivation of the 
land, on payment of half or a fixed portion of the crop in kind 
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^ The British lands of north Pea were, at this time and apparently until 1840, 
mixed '«dth Angria’a villages. Three of the petty divisions, Chimankhal, Durg-Haveli, 
and Vdkrul had only one British village each. Mr. Harrison, Bom. Gov. Rev. Kec, 
121 of 1825, 127- 12S. 

2 Mr. Harrison, 10th July 1824, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 128, 140. 

® Mr. Dunlop, 15th August 1824, Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 121 of 1825, 40-41 ; Mr. Reid, 
26th August 1828, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 211 of 1828, 162. 

^ Mr. Reid, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 187. The chief years of outstanding 
balances were, 1819-20 with Rs. 13,395, 1822-23 with Rs. 12,229, 1823-24 with 
Rs. 22,379, 1825-26 with Rs. 29,602, and 1826-27 with Rs. 23,763. After this, 
outstandings were never higher than Rs. 7400, and after the transfer of Koldba to Thdna 
they fell to about Rs. 3000. In 1837, of a total of Rs. .1,52,000, it was expected that 
Rs. 84,000 would be realised. Mr. Giberne’s statements, Bom. Gov. Rp\ Rec. 775 of 
1837, 262-263. These figures are for the whole British KoHba of that time, that is thcr 
three sub-divisions, Sankshi, Rdjpuri, and Rdygad, 
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or of a fixed sum of money or quantity of grain. He thns acted 
in tie twofold capacity of manager and accountant. ^ The malialkari 
and Government clerks might exercise some trifling control but 
the actual management of the village rested with the acconntant. 
This was especially the case in the KoMba villages^ as the headman 
•was only a nominal officer whose functions had fallen into disuse, 
and who in point of intelligence or capital was not above the 
humblest Kunbi. The rental of directly-managed villages had been 
falling for several years. For this there were two causes, the 
dishonesty of the accountants and the scarcity of tenants. There 
was no control over the accountant. Lands not tilled by hereditary 
tenants were let out by the accountant, and there was no security 
that he entered in the accounts the whole of the sum he received. 
Again, as the terms for yearly tenants were not more favourable 
in directly-managed than in farmed villages, and as in farmed 
villages the tenants received advances of seed and money, which 
could not be attempted by a Government agent, it was moat 
difficult to get yearly tenants in directly-managed villages. 
Another source of ’ loss was in the disposal of the grain rents. 
This grain was delivered by the landholders to the accountant in 
the village and was sold by public auction. The buyer had to 
bear the cost of carrying it to the nearest place of export, and 
the price was usually trifling and much below the established rate 
at which the rental was calculated. As a remedy for these evils, 
Mr. Eeid suggested that these villages should be farmed for a 
certain period at a yearly increasing rent, until the rent reached the 
highest point which the state of the land and the condition of the 
country allowed. Mr. Reid had little doubt that in five or six years 
the villages whos^ revenues had been declining would, if leased, 
yield their full rental, while the people would be better off under a 
farmer whose profits depended on his conduct to his tenants than 
under a Government agent who had little personal interest in the 
prosperity of the village.^ Mr. Reid’s proposal which applied tc 

the whole of the Konkan was carried out in a few villages in 

Salsette.^ The result was not altogether satisfactory, and partlj 
for this reason partly apparently from the difficulty of finding 
any one willing to take villages in lease, the scheme for several 
years (1833) made little progress. It was afterwards considerablj 
extended, as by 1836 there were as many as 20^ leased villages in 
Pen and eighty-seven in Rdjpuri. 

During these years, in the S^nkshi or Pen villages, except thai 
revenue farming had been stopped, the rates and system oi 

colmcting the land revenue were unchanged. In 1828 in Sanksh: 

or Pen the regular assessment was calculated at a certain quantitj 
of grain on the big ha, and was paid partly in grain partly in money 
This was the custom throughout the district.^ The special reducec 


2 1828, in Bom. Gov. Eev. Kec. 211 of 1828, 153-158 

s 1S30, MS. SeL 160, 881. 

According to another report (6th December 1828 Lithoeraohed Paner 6 in 

^ Tl revenue was received inlind. The part menti< 

m the text as taken jn cash was probably from the A vchitgad villages of 
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cash rates which had been introduced by Lakshnjanrdv Kolhatkar 
and others of the Peshwa^s revenue farmers in Pen, though never 
formally sanctioned by the Peshwa^s government, had been 
continued.^ The system under which the salt rice lands were 
surveyed every year was open to fraud. But as the tillage area 
varied from year to year according to ihe rainfall, and as the land- • 
holders had not capital enough to pay an average revenue in. a bad 
season, no other arrangement but a yearly survey seemed possible. 
In the fair season the holders of the salt rice lands found work in 
the Pen salt pans. But this double employment seemed to profit 
them little. Their way of living and their home comforts were 
little different from those of the same class elsewhere.^ Under 
the former government, in part of Pen, some Mdrwar and 
Gujarat V^nis had bought the right to supply the villagers with 
groceries. Besides selling groceries, these men bought grain at 
prices much below the market rates. The Government profit from 
this monopoly was only from £50 to £60 (Rs. 500-Rs. 600), and 
Mr. Reid recommended that the monopoly should be abolished.® 

Two peculiar practices were in force in the southern districts. 
The rice lands, instead of being classified, were charged at the uniform 
higha rate of 8f mans in Ed^jpuri, and at from eight to ten mans in 
Bdygad. This practice had the effect of throwing much of the poorer 
lands out of tillage. Formerly, as has already been noticed, in Rdjpuri 
or Roha and in Raygad or Mahad, when a landholder moved from one 
part of the district to another, his rent payments were taken from the 
rental of his old and added to the rental of his new village. This 
practice, which was known as dhdrdbdd or rent deduction, ceased 
at the close of the eighteenth century, but the great inequality in 
assessment which it had caused remained. Many of the villages 
that were burdened with the extra rental were thrown on the hands 
of Government, while the farmers of those villages from which 
the assessment had been deducted realized specially large profits. 
The only remedy was a new survey and assessment.^ In the south, 
though the hhoti system was general, there were a large number 
of small proprietors or dhdreharis.^ All over the south of the 
district in Roha, Md;ngaon, and Mahad, many khoti villages were 
managed by Government accountants, either because of some 
dispute in the farmer’s family or because the knot had failed to 
pay the rental. In some of these Government-managed villages 
the whole village was under the khot^ in others the village was 
mixed, part of the land being held by the khot and part by 
peasant proprietors.^ On the transfer of these sub-divisions to 
Thdna in 1830 more attention seems to have been paid to their 
improvement. The outstanding balances which had been considerable 
were reduced to about £300 (Rs. 3000) a year,*^ and the rise in 


1 Mr. Reid, 26th August 1828, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 145-149. 

2 Mr. Reid, 26th August 1828, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 150-151. 

® Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 151-152. 

* Mr. Reid, 26th August 1828, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 172-174, 

5 Mr. Reid, 26th August 1828, Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 211 of 1828, 160-161. 

« Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 152-153. 

7 The details were, 1830-31 Rs. 2048, 1831-32 Rs. 3004, 1832-33 Rs. 2768, 1833-34 
Rs. 2161, and 1834-36 Rs, 2164. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 263. 
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produce prices^ and in 1836 tlie abolition of transit dutieSji seem to 
baye been accompanied by a considerable increase of population and 
spread of tillage.^ Still mucb of the country was waste and wild, 
The hilly tracts north of Janjira, writes Major Jervis in 1885, 
though rich are so overrun with forest, brushwood, bamboos and 
lemon grass, and the ripening cr 6 ps are so exposed to the attacks of 
locusts, deer, bears, and wild hogs, water so scarce and the 
population so reduced by former wars, mismanagement, and 
oppression, that there is little tillage.^ 

In 1836, in consequence of the discovery that the Thana assess- 
ment stood in urgent need of reduction, Mr. J. M. Davies, who had 
conducted the Thd;na inquiries, was appointed to examine the system 
of land revenue in Sankshi or Pen, Eajpuri that is Roha and part of 
Mangaon, and Rdygad that is Mahad and part of Mangaon. 

In the Sdnkshi or Pen sub-division of 167 villages, 57| w’sre 
held by hereditary 'khots,^ 20i were leased for short periods, 
nineteen were alienated, and seventy were managed direct by 
Government officers.^' The land in alienated and cash rent villages 
was measured by the acre or full bigJia of twenty -five ;pdnds, and in 
farmed and peasant-held villages by the. short or kaclia bigJia oi 
twenty x^dnds or four-fifths of an acre. The measurements seem tc 
have been fairly accurate. The cash acre rates, which as already 
noticed were a partial alienation, were moderate varying from 65 . tc 
155. (Rs. 3-Rs. 7|).^ Besides these cash payments,, extra levies tc 
hereditary district officers or janiinddrs amounted to about 7\d 
(5 as,) in cash and 7^ ;pdylis, of rice on each higha. 

The regular rates in kind were with few exceptions 12 mam 
2 pay Its on the full bigJia of 25 pdnds, and 13 ma7is 3 pdylis on tk 
smaller higha. ^ Of this whole amount about tw-'O-thirds seem tc 
have been original assessment and one-third additional cessesJ 


^ Tho change between the half empty villages in 1&-24 and the abiindan 
population and scanby rice lands of 1837 seems to imply some influx of hiishandmea 
The abolition transit dues represented in soine of the inland parts a reduction 0 
about thirty per cent on a husbandman’s payment. See Thdiia Statistical Account 
XIII. Part II. 5S1, 592. The khandl price of the best rice rose from Ks. 12-11-0 ii 
iS2S-29 to Rs. 10 in 1834-35 and to Rs. 18-5-4 in 1S3C-37- Bom. Gov„ Sel. VII. 12. 

^ Konkan, 98. Major Jervis’ remarks seem to apply only to the hilly parts of th 
northern districts, 

3 Almost all of these Hoii villages were in Kdgothna, which by village transfer 
had become British property partly in 1830 and partly in 1833. ‘ Most of the hhoU c 
this tdluha reside in Ndgotlina rtiahdl. In this mahCtl most of the villages are farme 
and there is a considerable number of dhdreharis.^ Mr. Dawes, 4th March 1837, i 
Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 316. 

Mr. Davies, ISth January 1837, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 351. 

5 Of 2604 full held under these specially light cash rates, paid Rs. 7- 
the bigha^ twenty-seven Rs. 6, 1863 Rs. 5, four Rs. 4-S, 232 Rs, 4, 40^ Rs. 3-8, an 
436 Rs. 3. Mr. Davies, ISth Januars’- 1837, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 351. 

® The reason of this -seeming anomaly is that the cess§s or hdhtis on the standar 
or haclia higha were much heavier than on the paka higha. Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec, 77 
of 1837, 352. 

^ The details in one example are, net assessment 8 mano^ Idbtis 4 manSt vartdla 
pdyliSi deshmukJCs and deshpando* 8 cX^im 7J pdylis^ chaudhrVs claim 2 pdyliSi toti 
13 mans 3| pdylis, Mr, Davies, 18th January 1837, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 ' 
1837, j352. In one case the total or a full UghawB,^ mans Zi pdylis, Ditt 
353*3o4t 
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Tte tolders were supposed to be able to pay these extremely bigli 
rates, because they held extra upland and rice land. But in 
Mr.. Davies^ opinion, in some parts of the sub-division there were no 
such offsets and in no part were the o.ffsets of any importance. In 
farmed or Wioti villages the yearly tenants paid the farmer three-fifths 
of the produce. There were no outstandings, but this was due to the 
pressure of population on the small area of good rice land. The 
population, was abundant and good land was scanty. Peasant 
proprietors or dhdrelcaris were forced to pay the heavy rents or lose 
their holdings. Of the 57| villages held by hereditary khots, 16| 
were alienated in pawn or mortgage and managed by moneylenders, 
and 1| of two others had been sold.^ On the whole, Mr. Davies 
thought the rates higher in Sankshi than in any other of the three 
Koldba sub-divisions. No cultivators could pa}^ them unless the 
land was very good, and no cultivators could pay them in any case 
and thrive.^ 

In the Ohatisi petty division the people were wretchedly poor, 
naked, and totally without .comforts. They derived no profit from 
the V ark as land which was yearly surveyed and paid for. Much land 
was waste. Of the whole produce probably -two-thirds came to 
Government. It was distressing to think what the people suffered 
in a bad year.^ 

In Rdjpuri, of 326 villages 219 Avere held by hereditary Idiots^ eighty- 
seven Avere leased on short periods, and twenty were managed by the 
mamlatdar. In the 219 farmed villages the rental was supposed to 
be as high as could possibly be paid: One-fourth of it was payable 
at an old commutation rate, known as the bheriki blidv, which had for 
about ten years been B.s. 2 a khandi above the average commutation 
or tasar rate. Except in very bad years, as in 1824 and 1825, 
remissions were seldom granted. In 1886 a nominal abatement had 


^ Mr. Davies, ISth January 1S37, Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 354-35G. 

2 In the Sankshi sub-division accounts were settled on actual measurement in every 
case, such as taking in new laud, throwing ui> land, and claiming abatements. The 
assessment, therefore, together with extra cesses amounted to mans the higJia in 
Pen, 13 mans in Hamrilpur, and 13^ mans in Chatisi. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 
1837,314-315. 

^ The land in the neighbourhood of Pen was good, but the produce was certamly not 
equal to paying so heavy an assessment as 12^ ma7is the hvjha^ and even if it was, 
nothing was left to the cultivator as a profit. In the Hamritpur petty division there 
was every reason to believe that if the land was surveyed a considerable deficiency 
would be the result. The only reason wdiy the people could afford to pay the heavy 
assessment of 13 '/?dan.<? the was that the petty division conteined but a small 

quantity of land capable of cultivation, and, heavy as the land tax was, the people 
were unwiliing to throw up the land. The people of Hamrapur were very badly off. 
In the (xovernmoiit villages of Chatisi, Pen, and Hamrapur, the land once cultivated 
and now (1837) waste, amounted to 498 higlids. In the Klgothna petty division where 
most of the hhots resided, most of the villages were farmed and there waS a considerable 
number of dlidreJcarls. The assessment paid by the dhdreJearis was very heavy. It 
was 13 mans on a full bigha of 25 panels. In this petty division also the land was 
very little more than w’as actually paid for by the dlidreharis. These circumstances 
led*^Ir. Davies to recommend that a speedy and liberal reduction should be made in 
Pen, Hamrdpnr, and Chatisi ; that the crop-share or abhdvni system of Ndgothna be 
changed into a bighoii system ; and that dhdrekaris should have the option of having 
their rice land or suU surveyed and assessed, rather than adopt the only alternative of 
throwing up'the land and tiA'ing the country. Mr. Davies, 4th March 1837* Bom. 
Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, *315 - 319. 
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been allowed to make up in tbe crop for tke great rise of prices.^ Ii 
the eigbty-seven villages wbicli were let on sliort leases^ one-fonrtli o 
the rental was made payable at the same old commutation rate (Ss. 1' 
.,a hhandi) as in the farmed villages. In many of these villages tbi 
lessees paid the full amount levied from the people^ their entin 
margin^ of profit being unpaid labour and other irregula: 
cesses.^" The khots took from their yearly tenants three-fifths o 
the whole crop. Of the 219 hereditary farmed villages 59^ wen 
managed by professional moneylenders and corn dealers. In th< 
twenty villages managed by the m^mlatddr the land was partly helc 
by permanent holders and partly by yearly tenants. The permanen 
holders, or dkdrekaris, seldom paid less than eleven or twelve man, 
the acre or full big ha of twenty-five pdnds. Of this rental, as h 
Sfokshi, about two-thirds were the original rent and one-third wai 
additional cesses.^ Besides this rental, all of which seems to have beei 
taken in -grain, there was apparently a money cess or galldpatti equa 
to about 3^. (Rs. 1-i) a full bigJia or 6s, (Rs. 3) the hhandi,^ Yearb 
tenants in villages managed by Government officers paid one-half o: 
the crop. The estimate was made while the crop was standing 
If the husbandman agreed to pay the commutation price of the seasoi 
the matter was settled.- If the husbandman did not agree, his shar 
. of the crop was sold by auction and the highest bidder went rounc 
and gathered the grain. In farmed villages, besides his one-hal 
share, the farmer claimed an extra allowance as landlord and i 
measure fee called /as/ci, or a grain payment instead of unpaid labou 
or veth. Altogether the farmer got about sixty per cent of the whol 
outturn. When the division was made the tenant was allowed t 
take away as large an armful of grain as he could carry.® In R^jpui 
the varhas land, when included in fixed tenancies, was held in th 
same indefinite manner as in Raygad. Otherwise the custom wa 
to fix the rental by abhdvni that is an estimate based on inspecfcioi 
One-third and even one-fourth on bad lands was the rate take; 
by Government. The khots made their own agreements with thei 
tenants-at-will. The higha rate for hemp was below 145. (Rs. 7).® 


^ Bom. Gov. Rev. JRec. 775 of 1837, 34.3-344. Both village farmers and peasan 
holders seem to have been allowed to choose between the grain and the commute 
cash payments. Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 696 of 1836, 43. 

^ Mr. Davies mentions two cases in support of this statement. Farmers offered 1 
take five villages in lease, though the whole rental from authorised sources was n< 
more than one khandi a village in excess of what the}’- were willing to pay. In tl 
other case a farmer threw up a village, because the unpaid labour cess had bet 
abolished. This cess had been worth Ks. 600 on one village. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 7- 
of 1837, 344-345, 348. • 

* In Ashtami the details were : Original assessment S mans 6 pdylis, ten per cei 

dahiza on half of tliis 5^ pdyliSy sdhotra or 6^ per cent 3^: pay Us % mushdhira 1| pdyli 
deshmukki 5 pdylis, excess of commutation 7 pdyliSy vartdla 4 pdyliSy total 10 mans \ 
pdylis. In Tala Gos^la and N iz4mpur the assessment was, original 8 mans 9 pdylis, ha 
^ pdylis, vartdla 3| pdylis, total 9 mans 8f pdylis. Besides there -was the commutati( 
excess and the money Mr. Davies in Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 346- 347. 

* The practice at this time (1835) was to nay in grain. Mr. Pitt, 25th Septemb 
1835, Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 696 of 1836, 43. * 

® The extra allowance was one man the hhandi and the fee was ^ man, amovintii 
together with the half share to 11| mans the khandi of 20 mans. The armful 
grain amounted on an average to one-third of a man. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 188 
310, 312, 347. 

« Mr. Davies, 4th March 1837, Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837 , 313 • 314 . 
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In the 305 villages of Eaygad^ now Mahad and part of Mangaon/ 
251 were held by revenue farmers, of which 61 J had been mortgaged 
or sold to moneylenders and grain dealers.^ The average bigha 
rate on rice land varied irom 1^5. (Rs. 7-7-6) in Govela to 

£1 5^% 10|d (Rs. 12-145-11) in Kondvi. The rental was entered in 
commutation rates, but the bulk of it was paid in kind. The rental 
was partly the original assessment and partly extra cesses. The 
extra cesses, which like the original assessment seem to have been 
taken in kind, varied from about 33 to 98 per cent.^ These extra 
charges had apparently been added to realise the rent of land that 
had been brought under tillage since the last survey. Mr. Davies 
was of opinion, that it was an unrecorded spread of tillage that 
enabled the people to go on paying such crushing rates. At first 
he seems to have thought that the actual tillage area was in rice 
lands twice as great as the recorded area, and in uplands three times 
as great. But he afterwards found that much of the tillage area 
had been lately measured, and that the relief must have been much 
less than he had supposed. That the rents were very high was 
proved by the fact that, when land was let to yearly tenants. 
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^ There -were eight petty divisions, Govela with 26 villages, Venir with 18, Turel 
with 24, Nathe with 30, Kondvi with 46, Goregaon with 36, Birvddi with 86, and 
Mahdd with 39. Bom, Gov. itev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 322-323. 

2 See Mr. Davies’ Report of 4th March 1837, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 
304. The details for Rdygad are not given separately ; they are the margin between 
those for Rijpnri and Sdnkshi and the t'^tal. 

Koldba Villages^ 1SS7. 


Site-Divisions. 

Total. 

Alibn- 

ATED. 

Directly 

MANAGED. 

Farmed. 

Held by 
heredi- 
tary 
kkots. 

Leased 
for short 
terms. 

Total. 

Passed 

to 

money- 

lenders. 

S&nksln 

1G7 

19 

70 

57i 

204 

78 

• IS-^ 

IW-Jpuri 

326 


20 

219 

87 

306 

6&A 

Edygad 

305 


64 


... 

251 

61^ 

Total 

798 

19 

144 



635 

139 


Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 304, 343-344, 346, 351, 356. 

^ Edygad Assessvient, 1337. 


Petty Divisions. 

Original assess- 
ment AT AVERAGE 
COMMUTATIONT 
RATE. 

Extra Cesses. 

Total 

Govern- 

ment 

SHARE. 

• Eice, 

Upland. 

Eice. 

. Upland. 

Amount 

Per cent 

Amount 

Per cent 

Per cent 


Bs. 

Es. 

Bs. 


Es. 



Venir 

1791 

1459 

1060 

59 

491 

83 

65 

Tarel 

8313 

1675 

1488 

44 

566 

33i 

60 

Mahdd 

20,257 


11,151 

55 


29 

60 

BirvSdl 

22,430 

... 

12,801 

57 


54 

61 

Goregaon 

18,344 


7502 

41 


32 

43 

Kondvi ... ... 

920 


909 

98 

... 

96 

75 

Nathe ... 




51 


51 

55 

Govela 




83 


22 

43 


Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 775 of 1837, 290-292, 294, 337-338. 
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Government claimed half o£ the produce besides the straw, and 
that in farmed villages the yearly tenant got only twelve mans out 
of thirty or eight out of twenty.^ 

In Rayo-ad, as in other parts of the district, the yearly tenants in 
Government villages generally paid half the crop. The division was 
made by the villasre accountant when the crop was standing. If 
the landholder did“ not agree to the accountant’s estimate, the grain 
was cut and tliraslied and an equal division made^ after deducting the 
amount required for seed which was given back to the cultivator. It 
was in the husbandman's choice, by paying a little oyer the estimated 
half, to cut and thrash his ci’op at his leisure. This system known 
as ahliavni or grain-estimate was attended with two evils. Too much 
power was left with the accountant, and, when the accountant had 
a large charge, the husbandmen of some villages suffered by not 
being able to cut their rice till it was over-ripe.^ Several 
considerations seemed to show that many of the husbandmen were 
suffering from excessive rates. In Mahd,d and Mangaon the general 
condition of the lower classes, the considerable quantity of land 
under attachment, and the frequency of distraints showed that the 
present state of the assessment was not satisfactory. 

On the \Y^hole, looking at the information collected for the three 
sub-divisions (Sankshi or Pen, Rajpuri or Roha and Mangaon, and 
Ryagad or Mangaon and Mahdd), it seemed that the peasant-holder 
was taxed very heavily, and that the state of the yearly tenant both of 
the peasant-holder and of the farmer was still more wretched. They 
seldom received more than two-fifths of the crop, and in many cases 
these rates were levied in fields which the tenant had turned from 
dry-crop into rice land. Among the extortions practised by the Idiot 
were the demand of an ext^’a share instead of the unpaid labour tax, 
the exaction of twenty-five per cent interest on all money loans, and 
of fifty per cent on all grain advances. The existing state of things 
was one of extreme tyranny. It might in Mr. Davies' opinion be 
amended either by a fresh survey or by allowing the yearly tenants 
to become permanent tenants, on their promise to pay the assessment 
which the land was deemed capable of bearing.^ 

In forwarding Mr. Davies' reports Mr. Giberne, the Collector of 
Thana, stated that in his opinion. Mr. Davies had proved that the 
power of the revenue farmers to oppress and rackrent their tenants 
was much greater than it had been under the Peshwa. Mr: Giberne 
thought that this was the result of the much greater respect shown 
to rights by the British than by the former Government. Peasant 
proprietors sublet their lands at rents from one-quarter to one-half 
as much again as the Government demand. And in many cases the 
first tenant sublet the land to an under-tenant. The cause of this 
was the abundance of the population and the scantiness of the rice 


i Mr. Davies, 5th January 1S37, Bom. Gov. Rev. Uec. 775 of 1837, S40. The 
asse^ment m Riygad and ^j^uri was heavy. But, unlike some parts of Sankshi, 
toe hoId^s m these sub-di visions contained more land than was paid for, .wbick 
helped toe cidtivator to pay the rental. Mr. Davies, 4th March 1837, Bom; Gov. 

T> *Bom.Go7. Rev. Reo. 775 of 1837,305, 312. 

• Mr. Davies, 4tli March 1837, Bom. Uov. Rev, Eec. 775 of 1^, 297 - 304. 
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land. The yearly teuants or maktavdlds held either from the revenue 
farmer or from the peasant proprietor. They made the best bargain 
they could^ but it was always a bad bargain. Under the most 
favourable circumstances they kept about one-half of the crop, but 
many of them, did not realize more than a few onansivom each higha, 
The}^ generally helped each other at the sowing season^ working 
together in bands and so leaving time to engage in wood a*nd grass 
cutting' and other forms of labour. Mr. Giberne did not agree with 
Mr. Davies that the very high rates in Mahad were neutralised by 
the possession of land not entered in the Government books. He 
thought that the area of unrecorded land was small, and that most 
of the profit came from the tillage of uplands. The variety in the 
rates of assessment in different parts of the sub-division was due to 
the fact that the rates had been fixed by mamlatdars acting each on 
his own opinion. 

Mr. Giberne was convinced that correct measurements • would 
, show that the existing rates were excessive. A fresh survey would 
bo costly and would leave openings for fraud. But reduction was 
loudly called for and he could suggest no other plan. That a 
peasant-holder was able to sublet his land at a profit did not prove 
that the Government demand was not too high. At the present 
Government rates the farmers had to tax their tenants exorbitantly 
to enable them to meet the Government demand ; and these extra 
charges Government had no means of controniug. Mr, Giberne 
proposed that the tlnee sub-divisions should be measured^ extra 
cesses abolished^ and the rates reduced.^ After reductions had been 
.made the farmers might be forced to keep their demands within 
certain limits.- All uplands without distinction of crop should, 
he thought, bo taxed at an uniform higka rate of 3s*. (Rs. li). 
Mr. Giberne was of opinion that no . interference was required 
between peasantdiolders and their tenants. If the Government 
demand was lowered and the revenue farmers demands were 
limited, the tenants would get better terms and the peasant 
proprietors would be forced to reduce their demands. As 
regards unpaid labour or votli^ it was originally levied from 
peasant proprietors as well as from^^customary and yearly tenants, 
but peasant proprietors had been freed from it in 1825-26. In the 
case of a revenue farmer s tenants in some villages one man from 
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^ Mr, Giberne’s [Rjeport, 421 of 5th April 1S37- The cesses Mr. Giberne i^roposetl 
to abolish yielded a total revenue of Rs. 74,796, Rs. 20,180 in S^nbshi or Pen, 
Rs. 27,632 in Rdjpuri or Rolia, and Rs. 26,984 in R^ygad or MaMd. The details are, 
in Pen hdhti Rs. 1149 ; mveti Rs. 3285 ; sar pdtil Rs. 518 ; Icliaredl Rs. 959 ; mfip vartdla 
Ra. 3865; utatni Rs. 172; Icasar nagdi Rs. 311 ; dyaja Rs. 1908; sar deshmuhhi 
Rs. 1948 ; sdhotra Rs, 1180 ; Jeote vartdla Rs. 45 ; galldpaUi Rs. 4193 ; potddrl Rs. 70 ; 
hersal and mhaispatti Rs.' 79 ; tasar adhori Rs. 22 ; tasarjati Rs. 12 ; tur taka Hs. 5 ; 
hlidt handi Rs. 19 ; hlidda or rent for ddstdns Rs. 365 ; Icasar about Rs. 60 ; gad gadi 
map vartdla about Rs. 15 ; total Rs. 20,180. In Rajpuri, galldpaiti Ks. 24,051 ; 
vajani patti 55; map vartdla estimated Rs. 3240; kumhhdr shthdr Rs. 31; 
Angria^s sar deshmuhhi ain jama Rs. 56 ; kebra estimated Rs. 19 ; mMispaiti 
Rs. 174 ; clidnd rat Rs. 3 ; sub rat Rs. 3 ; total Rs. 27,632. In ivtygad or Mah4d 
galldpaiti Rs. 22,887; vajani pattl Rs. 74; mdp vartdla Rs. 1582; vmkddami 
Rs. 1868 ; iup Rs.411 ; tut fasWR^, 162; total Rs 26,984. Mr. Giberne, 

Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 259-260. 

2 Bom. Gov. Rev. Bee. 775 of 1837, 277', 282. 
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each house was required one day a week and a plough one day in 
the year. The tenant was fed when he was working for the farmer. 
In other villages the actual service was commuted into a yearly cash 
levy of from Is. to 5s. (8 as. -Es. 2^). Mr. Giberne estimated that 
the unpaid labour c,ess was worth £1500 (Rs. 15,000) to the Mots 
of the three sub-divisions.^ He thought that unless the Govermnent 
demand was lowered, the levy could not be abolished without compen- 
sation.^ Mr. Giberne doubted if Pen was more heavily taxed than 
other parts of the district. The people of Pen were in a wretchid 
state. But this was greatly due to their love of liquor on which they 
spent all their savings. He agreed with Mr. Davies that liberal 
reductions were required, and that the crop share or ahhdvni system 
should be changed to an acre rate or high^ti? 

In submitting the papers to Government Mr. Williamson, 
the Revenue Commissioner, considered that they proved that the 
district was oppressively assessed ; that under the existing 
system British subjects were placed beyond the pale of British 
protection; that the Government was in a great measure ignorant 
of the resources of the country ; and ' that a class of middlemen had 
gained an excessive power of taxation. The regulations which 
restrained and directed Government in collecting the revenue did 
not restrain or direct the Konkan revenue farmers. He agreed 
with Mr. Giherne that this abuse had arisen from the deference which 
the British Government showed to rights, however hurtful to the 
public interest. He agreed with Mr. Giberne that a remedy was 
required and that if an enactment was wanted, it ought to be passed. 
A survey should be made and an inquiry instituted into extra cesses. 
After the survey the revenue farmers should be prevented from 
levying more than the survey rates. At the time, of survey the 
practice of demanding unpaid labour might be stopped. Some of 
the cesses the Collector recommended for repeal were unconnected 
with the land revenue and might, Mr. Williamson thought, be at 
once abolished. The rest, he thought, had better remain till the 
survey was introduced.^ 

Government® agreed that the lands in question were over-assessed 
and required a new survey and settlement. At the same time 
Government were not prepared to admit that the revenue farming 
system was altogether evil. In theory it was in some respects 
inferior to a settlement direct with peasant-proprietors ; in practice 
it appeared at least equally good. In the years that had passed 
since the last survey -many abuses had crept in and gathered 
head. One of these abuses was that the farmers had come tc 
exercise an arbitrary power over their tenants which they had 
not originally enjoyed.^ That the revenue farmers should have the 
power of indefinitely increasing their demands on their tenants 


i Sdnkshi Rs. 2U00, Edjpuri Rs. 7000, and Rdygad Rs. 6000. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 
775 of 1837, 280. 2 Bee. 775 of 1837, 280. 

* Bom. Gov. Rev. Eec. 775 of 1837, 283-284. 

^ Mr. Williamson, 583 of lOfch ApriP837, Bom.Gov. Rev. Ree. 775 of 18^7, 211-217 

• No. 2314 of 1st Aug. 1837, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 367-380. 
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was not part of the system but an abuse of it. Many of the 
tenants, though their position was undefined by written law, were 
as old settlers in the village as the revenue farmer. Though these 
tenants.had not the well-marked position of peasant proprietors, there 
was a scarcely less certain, customary standard which was known 
as the fair and legitimate rate of demand by the revenue farmer. 
The existence of this customary rate should be inquired into and 
the revenue farmers forced to conform to it. This interference 
of Government could be exercised only in the case of customary 
tenants. It could not be exercised in the case of chance tenants. 
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Even in the case of custonaary tenants, where they were poor and 
dependent on the revenue farmer for money and grain advances, 
Government interference would do no good. The farming system 
was disfigured by serious abuses. At the same time the system 
■was not without advantages. The farmers helped their tenants and 
improved their villages in a way that was unknown in villages held 
by peasant proprietors. The demands of the revenue farmers were 


no doubt exorbitant. But was Government in a position to put a stop 
to or even to object to excessive demands so long as they showed no 
moderation in their claims on the revenue farmers ? If a survey were 
made and a moderate land tax fixed. Government might prevent 
the revenue farmers from demanding from their tenants more than 
custom showed they had a right to demand. Government were not 
inclined to attach much impoitance to the abolition of unpaid labour. 
The custom was old and suited to the people^s habits. If it was 
stopped some money cess woidd take its place, which the poorer 
tenants would find a heavier burden. Government did not agree 
that, when the survey Was finished and a new assessment introduced, 
the revenue farmer should be barred from levying from his tenants 
anything more than the Government assessment. In many eases 
besides rent, the revenue farmer had a right to claim from his tenant 


payment for advances made and help given in the way of seed and 
plough cattle, and for these favours he was entitled, within certain 
limits, to recover an increased demand. As regards the yearly 
tenants Government were satisfied that they could not with 
advantage interfere between them and the overholders, whether 
peasant proprietors or revenue farmers. Government approved of 
the proposal to introduce a survey, and ordered that it should begin 
in S^nkshi or Pen. 


The proposed survey does not seem to have been carried out, 
and the revision of assessment seems to have been confined to Sdnkshi 
or Pen.^ In 1837-38 Mr. Davies revised the rates in Pen, lowering 
the total rental from £9045 (Rs. 90,450) to £6652 (Rs. 66,520) or a 
reduction of 25 per cent. He seems not to have explained the system 
on which his reductions were based, and as his successors thought the 
reductions in some respects excessive, a revision was sanctioned. The 
revision was carried out by Mr. Simson, the Revenue Commissioner, 
and Mr. Law, the Collector, and . was introduced in 1843-44. The 


Sdnkshz, 

1837 - 1844 ^ 


^ In Rdjpuri and Rdygad no revision seems to have been made until the introduction 
of the 1854 survey. Onfy some lands in Riygad, thrown up by the original occupants 
owing to heavy aawessment, were given to new holders at lower rates. 
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amended rates raised the revenue from £6494 to £7377 (Rs. 64^94{ 
Rs. 73,770).^ 

On the 9tli April 1840, by the death of Raghoji Angria withoi 
legitimate issue, the district received the important addition of tl 
territories of the Kolaba state. This state, besides several villaj 
groups now in Pan vel and Pen, included the siib-divisioiis of Unde 
and Eevdanda which ^together form the present Alib^g. On tl 
death of Raghoji Angria Mr. Da.vies was appointed Politici 
Superintendent of KoMba. And in 1844 the on tl^ng village groii] 
were embodied in Pen and Panvel, and the sub-divisions of Unde: 
and Eevdanda were brought under the British iaws.^ 

In 1840 when Angria's state came under British management tl 
land revenue was paid in gi'ain and the settlement was direct with tl 
peasant-holders. The territory was small and compact enough to I 
kept directly under the chief’s management. A system of repeate 
surveys had brought to light all sources of revenue. No margin ( 
profit was left for revenue farmers or middlemen, and the rates wei 
so high and the management so stinct that the people of the Britis 
villages, which from time to time had been transferred to Angri 
always loudly complained of being handed over to so grasping 
master.^ « 


At the close of the first year of British management (1841), tl 
grain rental was changed into cash rates to be fixed from year 1 
year according to the market price of grain in January ar 
February.^ By degrees a large number of cesses, including hou! 
and tobacco cesses, were . abolished, the change representing tl 
remission of over £3500 (Rs. 35,000) or one-twelfth of the, who 
revenue. In other respects the old complicated revenue, syste; 
remained unchanged for several years. In Government village 
so long as they paid the Government demand, tiie hushandme 
held permanent possession of their lands and had the right « 
transfer by mortgage or sale. There were only two exceptions ' 
this rule. Some small scattered areas known as the special i 
yearly contract land, hherij mahta jamin or elcsdli maMa jami 
which Government had the power of letting yearly to the highe 
bidder; and uplands in which, as they could be tilled for only U 
or three years at a time, occupancy rights ceased when they passe 
out of tillage. 

The arable land was divided into dry crop or jirdyat^ and gardi 
ovhdgdyai. Of dry crop or jirdy at the leading variety was ri 
land, which was divided into sweeter uihld^pdt^ and salt or khdrdjpi 
The assessment on sweet rice lands consisted of two parts, t 
original rate and extra cesses, the whole being known as usm 
The original rates, ain dast, varied from 1| to 10| mans the full big 


^ Capt. Francis, 136 of Slst Marcli 1858, Bom. Gov. Sel XCVI. 207. 

^ Tha Act WPS XVII. of 1844. The petty divisions that became part of Thj 
were AurvaiSt, Timgdrtan, Kamila, Chimanhhal, V^krul, Burg, Haveli, and Ante 
2 Mr. J. hi. Davies, 260 of 20th November 1845, Jam4bandi Bepoit for 1844- 
para 16, in Bom. Gov. Sel. VII. IS, 14, 

' ^ Capt. Francis, 88 of 24tb February 1S57, Bom. Gov, Sel. XCVI, 144. 
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or acre j tlie extra cesses^ wiiicli were additions to the original rp^te 
known as savdi varidla, bdbti^ and miishdhira, together represented an 
increase of about five-eighths. There were 215 rice rates in use, 200 of 
them in which the rent was raken in kind and fifteen in which the rent 
was taken in cash. The higlia rates in kind varied from 1 J to 1 7i mans, 
and the money rates from 45. 8d tO‘ll5. 2%d, (Rs. 2-5-4 to Rs. 5-9-7). 
The whole assessment averaged about fifteen ma^is. the full ligha or 
acre, or about three-eighths of the whole produce. These rates had 
been fixed by a survey called sanchni makta. In the sweet rice land 
they were considered to be in force for twenty-one years. When, in 
any season, part of a field failed, the barren patches were measured, 
and the rental was reduced or remitted. Salt rice, or khdrdjpdt^ 
lands had two modes of tillage, pdimt wher^ the sprouted seed was 
sown broadcast and dvriu where the seed was sown in nurseries 
and the seedlings planted as in sweet rice fields. In salt rice lands 
the whole field seldom yielded. Patches were almost sure to dry 
and be scorched. To lighten the husbandman^ s losses the Salt rice 
fields wei’e surveyed every year and" the parts that yielded a crop were 
assessed, in broadcast fields on the basis of an acre rate of one to ten 
mans and in planted fields on a corresponding basis of from six to 
eleven mans. As regards the cost and profit of rice tillage the 
estimates showed, for an acre of first class sweet rice land, a total 
cental of 16 mans and 5| pdylis, or at the average commutation rate 
of £1 8s. {Rs.l4) the khancli^ £1 Ss, (Es. 11-8-7), a cost of tillage 
amounting to £l 185, 6fd. (Rs. 19-4-6), and a crop return worth 
£4 25. 7^d. (Rs, 41-5), that is a balance of £1 O 5 . llfd. (Rs. 10-7-11). 
Corresponding estimates showed for second class sweet rice land 
an acre balance of 145. Ifd. (Rs. 7-1-1), and of 3s. (Es. 4-2-1) 
in third class sweet rice laud. The estimated balance in salt rice 
land was 45. 6|d. (Rs. 2-4-3).^ Besides sweet and salt rice, under 
the head of dry or jirdyat crops came the uplands and late crops 
chiefly pulse, hemp, and vegetables. These lauds, which were of no 
great extent, were surveyed every year by the village accountants 
and assessed at fixed acre rates. For uplands there were three 
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^ The details are : 

Cost and Profit of Alihdg Rice Tillage, 18U0. 



Sweet. 

Salt. 


1st sort. 

2n<l sort. 

3rd sort. 

2ud sort. 

Cost 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Kent 

11' 3 7 

7 7 2 

4 15 7 

5 14 3 

Growing ... 

6 14 1 

5 10 6 

4 4 3 

19 3 

Harvesting: 

9 4 5 

7 9 8 

5 0 0 

2 11 6 

Growing seconil crop... 

3 2 0 




Total ...i 

30 IS 1 

20 11 4 

14 3 10 

1 10 3 0 

Return. 1 





Grain ... ... ...i 

31 0 8 

22 11 0 

14 4 0 

11 7 10 

Straw 

3 5 1 

3 4-7 

1 11 6 


Seed ... ... ’ ...| 

13 3 

1 12 10 

2 6 6 

0 16 6 

Second crop ... 

5 12 0 

1 

j 



Total ... 

41 5 0 

27 12 5 

18 5 11 

12 7 3 

Balance ..J 

10 7 11 j 

7 11 

4 2 1 

2 4 3 


Boia. Gov, Sel. VII. 16-17. 
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rates varying from 25. to 3s. (Re. l«Ee. 1|) ; for late or pulse cro{ 
there was an uniform rate of one md/i^ and eight cash rates varyin 
from 25. to 45. (Re. 1 - Rs. 2-3); for hemp there was an unifor; 
rate of 2 J mans and two cash rates^ one of IO5. (Rs. 5) and tl 
other of 175. o^d. (Rs. 8-il-ll) ; for vegetables there were three cas 
rates varying from 25. to IO5. (Re. 1 - Rs. 5) . 

The rates on garden lands had formerly been in force for seve 
years. There were three forms of garden assessment^ a tree rai 
hud dena, an acre rate^ and a fruit rate halitr There were eig] 
varieties of tree rates varying from &d. to 85. [as. 4 -Re. r|), ar 
three varieties of acre rate varying from I5. to 3s. (as. 8-Re. l| 
When the state lapsed to the British^ the produce rate on fru 
trees was nominally two-thirds to the state and one-third to tl 
grower. But extra cesses had raised the state share to about 30 pi 
cent, leaving only 17| per cent to the grower.^ Under this syste: 
many palm gardens were falling into decay and their cultivatic 
would have been abandoned, had it not been for the hope of a chauf 
in the assessment. Between 1841 and 1851 a reduction of one-thii 
of the state demand placed this branch of garden cultivation on 
satisfactory footing. 

The right to graze in the Government grass lands was yearly sol 
by auction. ^ 

The effect on the land revenue of the changes and reductions < 
cesses introduced by the British was to lower the average receip' 
from £22,494 (Rs. 2,24,940) in the ten years ending 1839-40, i 
£18,353 (Rs. 1,83,530) in the nine years ending 1849-50.^ The sdyc 
or miscellaneous revenue consisted chiefly of liquor contracts an 
ferry farms. These were yearly let to the highest bidder. Tl 
average yearly revenue under this head showed a fall from £13,0(: 
(Rs. . 1,30,670) during the ten years ending 1839-40 to £46? 
(Rs. 46,890) during the nine years ending 1849-50.^ 

The survey and re-assessment of some of theiands of the distrii 
was sanctioned in 1848.^ In 1851 the work of revision wj 
begun in the garden lands of Revdanda. With the help < 
com m ittees or ipancTidyats^ Mr. Law, the Political Agent, arrange 
the lands into three classes at £l 45., £1, and 165. (Rs. 12, Rs. 1 
and Rs. 8) a higha. A special cess of 45, (Rs. 2) was levied on 2 


^ Of 300 coooanuts, the state share was 200 and the grower’s share 100. T 
money value of the state share at a fixed rate of Ee. 1-14 per 100 was Es. 3-12, a 
extra cesses amounting to Ee. 1-2-3 raised the total payable on 300 nuts to Es. 4.14 
The market value on the spot of 300 nuts at E3. '2-4 a hundred amounted to Es. 6-1 
deducting from this the state demand (Es. 4-14-3) and the loss (Re. 0-10-9) to t 
grower on 300 nuts at 10 per cent, as the state took 110 nuts for every hundt 
credited, the grower’s profit amounted only to Ee. 1-3. Bom. Gov. Sel. VII. 18. 

* The details are betweenlSSO and 1840 : 1830-31 Rs. 1,61,628, 1831-32 Es. 1,89,8; 

18.32-33 Es. 1,64.932, 1833-34 Es. 2,45.895, 1834-35 Rs. 2,46,645, 1835-36 Es. 2, 15,7i 
183G-37 Es. 2,53,509, 1837-38 Rs. 2,47,012, 1838-39 Rs. 2,96,250, and 1839- 
Es. 2,27,925. Between 1841 and 1850 : 1841-42 Es. 1,70,641, 1842-43 Es. 1,73,6! 
1843-44 Es. 1,64,018, 1844-45 Es. 1,66,052, 1845-46 Rs. 1,80,669, 1846-47 Es. 2,07,9: 
1847-48.EB. 1,92,442, 1848-49 Es. 1,82,903, 1849-50 Es. 2,13,437. Bom. Gov. S 
Vn. 19, ■ 8 Bom. Gov. Seh VH. 2a 

* Gov. Letter 6100, 9th October 1848, Bom. Gov. Sel. CXLIV. 18, and Rev. R' 
21 of 1848, 85. 
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trees tapped for liquor. The rates were introduced only over an 
area of .54| bighds yielding a rental of £58 (Rs. 580). In 1857^ 
when the re\""enne survey was iiitro'diiced into the neighbouring lands^ 
Mr. Law^a settlement was found ■ to have worked si:cc 0 ssfiiliy,“ In 
1852 the rewsion of rates was extended to the Alibag hhdrdpdt^ 
or salt beit^ a narrow tract on the west or left bank of the IS*agotlina 
creek. This tract contained- the lands of fifty-six villages or klidrs^ 
but as in many parts tliei'e was no fresh water only twenty-seven 
were inhabited villages.' These lands were surveyed and assessed 
by^the Political Agents Mr. Jones, in 1852-53, and the Tates 
guaranteed for twenty years. 

With the IS'agothna creek on the east and the Alibag hills on the 
west, this salt ti*act was seventeen miles long and from a quarter to 
three and b, half miles broad. Almost the whole area is said to have 
been gained from the sea during the 300 years before the survey 
and much of.it v^as some three or fom* feet below the level of spring 
tides.‘^ Except near the village sites on the inland side it was 
entirely without trees. During the greater part of the year the 
climate was much the same as" in the rest of Alibag, bur in the 
hot weather the' temperature was much higher, as the hills in the 
west stopped the sea breese. There was no greet variety of soil. 
Near tb.e creeks it was mostly dark brown, and when dry extremely 
hard. It was strongly charged with salt .and in some places had a 
considerable mixture of limestone. Under the surface soil * wp^s a 
stratum of semi-liv']juid mud. Near the hills the soil was lighter in 
colour, more crumbly, and sweetened by the hill drainage, White 
and red rice were the only produce. The land was never ploughed, 
but here and there a few clods of earth were turned wdth a pickaxe. 
The chief labour and expense were the making and mending of the 
dams. Every field was surrounded by dams from two to four feet 
high according to the distance from the creek. These dams had to 
be renewed every year and kept in repair as long as the crop was on 
the ground. In addition the main embankment along the creek 
had to be kept in order, and during spring tides 4iad to be watched 
da^j and night. 

Before 1852 almost the whole of the Government rental was taken hi 
grain. There were no fewer than fifty-nine higha rates YBijing from 
Is. 6d. tolds. 9|d. (as, 12 - Rs. 9-14-2).^ Mr. Jones'’ survey was carried 
out on a system in some respects the same as the Deccan - survey. 
The measurements showed 11,977-| acres or an increase of 15 774 
acres over the former estimate.^ The rice land of ' each village was 
divided into plots called khots^ or iumpa^ ancient divisions whose 
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^ Capt. Francis, §S of 24th Fehrnary 1857, Bciu. Gcfv. Sel. XCVI. Io5. 

“ Bern. Gcv. Sel, CXLI'V. 3. 

^ The Vv as twenty pdnds or four-fifths of an acre. ^ In every year the revenue 

depended on the area of rent-pajdng land which an inaniry at harvest time shcw’ed 
to be iHider tillage. Mr. Jones, 850 cf IStli Deer, 1851, Boro. Gov. Sel. CXLIV. 

^ The whole area cf this salt-rice tract was according to the records 13,000 bighds 
or 10,400 acres. (Bom. Gov. Sel. CXLIT. 21). In the Underi survey report (18581 
these hhardpat villages are said to be fifty-seven in number and their area is returned 
at, 19,24r4 acres. In the 1872 revision report of this tract, the villages number 
fift 3 ’'-six and their area amounts to 13,269 acres. 
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limits were known to the people.^ Tlie soils were arranged ini 
four classes by a committee of clerks^ accountants^ and headme 
acquainted witli tbe land and tbe modes of tillage. Their wor 
was superintended and tested by a superior committee, compose 
of tbe^ Agent's secretary or daftardar, the md-mlatd4r, and M 
W. Hearn the Agent^s head clerk, who was his chief assistant] 
carrying out the survey. Of the four classes of soil the fir; 
included soils not liable to be flooded by salt water and which ha 
a sweet surface stratum of considerable depth. On these lands swei 
rice and the white or best salt rice were alone grown. The seoei 
class soil was exposed to ss.lt water and suffered from a salt subsc 
close to the surface. It yielded red rice with an occasional crc 
of white. The third class soil was frequently injured by salt wati 
and was mixed with gravel ; it grew red rice only. The fourth h 
close to the outside embankment, was constantly flooded, and hi 
never been brought under tillage. The fifty-six villages or Md 
were arranged in four groups, according to their productiveness ; 
ascertained fi^m the average of the ten previous years. The fir 
group included twenty-two villages with Yl-ths and upwards (j 
'panels the bigha) of their entire area under tillage;; the second groi 
included twenty -seven villages with from -^ths to-|^ths (7-12 pmn 
the higha) under tiijage ; the third group included four villages wi 
from -g^ths to -r^rths (4-7 pdnds the higha) under tillage; and tl 
fourth group included three villages, of w^hioh not more than oue-fif 
(4 pdnds the bigka) was under tillage. The following stateine 
shows that, though there wT-re nOxiiinally sixteen varieties of so 
there were practically only seven rates : 


AUhdg Salt Land Stirvey Mates, 185B, 


Village Oroup. 

1st Class. 

2nd Class, 

3rd Class. 

4th Class. 

I, ... 

Rs. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

3 0 

2 8 

2 4 

1 0 

II. 

2 8 

2 4 

2 0 

1 0 

Ill 

2 4 

2 0 

1 12 ; 

1 0 

IV 

2 0 

1 12 

1 8 

1 0 


In introducing the settlement five points called for spec 
consideration, the pay of village headmen and accountants, 1 
inspection of damaged crops, field marks, r^airsof embankmei] 
and the superintendence of embankments. Mr. Jones was 
opinion that the headmen^s pay should not be reduced in proport: 
to the reduction in assessment. An average of the income enjo^ 
in each village for ten years should, he thought, be struck, and ' 
emoluments either fixed once for all or calculated at the proport 
the average bore to the yearns Government revenue. The acoountai 
duties extended over a group of villages called tappa. correspond 
with the deshpdnde^s to^mf in the Deccan. In the whole belt 


1 ‘ The Alibdg hJidrdpdt is composed of 56 hhdrs, which are described as pori 
of land successively wrested from the sea and surrounded with earthen embankini 
The hhdrs are again divided into Mots and the Mots into fields or numbers, w 
are the lowest sub-divisions recognised by the survey. Khot is probably the ori| 
aHotment made when the land was recovered from the sea.’ Mi'. Wingate, V, 
14th June 1852 , Bom. Gov, Sel, CXLj.V. 33, 
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salt land there were only two of these charges^ Underi in the 
north and Shrigaon- ir the soath. Under Angria^s management 
the accountants had the entire charge of the yearly rent -settlement^ 
from the estimating of damaged crops and calculating w’hat each 
holder had to pay to the preparation of the general village rent roil 
or tdlebancL The accounts and general records of every village were 
in their keeping. They had nothing to do with the actual colleGtioii 
of the revenue. Their pay was calculated on the net land rental 
at the rate of per cent (| man the Wiandi). on the Government 
revenue. For many years before the lapse of Angria^s stai3e, half 
of their share was undei\ confiscation, and since the introduction 
of British rule the whole had been equally divided between the 
Government and the accountants.' Under British management the 
duties of the two families of accountants 'were to help tbe maml^td^r’s 
establishment by paying for a clei'k out of their share of the revenue. 
They had also to send a man to help the regular cleiTis at the yearly 
inspection of damaged crops. The members of the two families 
consideT*ed that the attachment of half of their income was an act 
of inytistice, and expected that the whole would be restored to them. 
Ill their present state^ they were of lirtle use to Government, though, 
from their long possession of the revenue records, they had 
considerable local knowledge and power.' Mr. Jones recommended 
that if the confiscated share of their pay was not restored, the 
members of the two families should have a preference for vacant 
posts of village accountants. As regards the yearly inspection of 
crops, Mr. J ones was of opinion that it should cease except in the 
case of a total failure of crop in any particular fields In a country 
with no trees and few stones it was not easy to have good field 
marks. Mud banks seemed the only feasible way of marking the 
fields. But mud banks were easily injured or removed, and some 
special provision was required to prevent their being tampered with. 
To keep the dams in order every landholder was bound, on the 
summons of the headman of the villa ge, to attend and help to repair 
any gop in the banks. At high tides, as soon as any burst in the 
dams was noticed, the villagers were called and standing in the mud 
formed a lino from the gap twenty or thirty yards to the nearest 
raised plot of land. From this plot long clods of mud were dug 
with wooden spades, and passed rapidly from man to man and piled 
in the gap. The work was liard but seldom lasted for more than 
two hours. Any one who did not attend was fined, and the workers 
were paid by a draught of liquor.. This system worked well and 
should, Mr. Jones thought, be continued. The practice of paying 
in liquor might seem open to objection. But the cost was small, and, 
if the men were paid in money, the expense would be gi'eatly 
moreased and most of the money would be spent on liquor. In salt 
lands which had been reclaimed by Government,, the expense of 
keeping the dams in repair was met -by a special levy of one man 
of rice from every In lands reclaimed by private persons 

the reclaimer or shilotruldr met the cost from a special allowance 
of one ma7i of rice from each higlia} In Mr, Jones^ opinion the 
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in priYat 3 Teolainations stonlcl be eontiiiaed, 
r-nd fee reclaimer be abo'*’J'8d. to leTj bis special f)i:m oi rice. Ir 
a^eri^eni} reclamations, be tneugbt that the special ombank^nenl 
demand niiQ:bt be included in tlie iintal and G-overnmeiit undertake 
to 'keen tbe dams in repair. Mr, vdingate tbongbt tliiit, if jiart ol 
tbe exnsnsb of ret)aiv“in.g* tlie embiiidnnients ‘was loiB to tlie land- 
boliem, die? would be'^nore alert in. seeing that tlie repairs _WGr€ 
nronerly carried out. In tnis opinion Governme'nt agreed, 
r-ractice of getting renairs majde- tlirongii. village antiiorlDie.s irnd oi 
papng the tvorkers by a drangiit of lioioor wavS co?atinLiecL 

Tbe new rates worked well. In 1856 Mr. Eeid notices tliai 
under the low rates oi assossinent tlie. people bad becoiTie' S( 
indenendont that tbej took it mneb to ]iem% being obliged to pa^ 
tkeir revenue bj insilinents instead of being allowed to pay 
wbole at once." , . . , 

Ontte 1st ci'October 1852 tbe Ecldba Agency was aboiisked^anc 
Underi and Eevdanda togetber witli tke three subdivisions of Sankslii 
Eajpnri, and Edyga-d, v/itli'a total area of about- 1400 square miles 
wei ‘3 formed into a separcate ebi-irge under tba nanie of tiie Sab' 
Collect orate oi Kolaba.. This district contained 8S0| villages’ and 50i 
kamlets, and a population ci: about 278,500 souls' or an a'rerag( 
density of about 2?>0 to the square mile. The staple products wen 
rice a-rid timber. The rice was cbiedy grown for export as tlie pcopk 
lived on ncehii, vuri, and oche-;’ kill grains, for the growt-b of wliicl 
the hill tops and sides were peerdiari/ suited. Oi;, 130,500 hi (/lids o 
arable land about 2200 were devoterl tc garden crops, 1900' to salt 
22,000 tc hill grains, and the rest 104’,400 i.cTiee.“ 

• 'Of tie state of Pen, Rolia, Mangaon, and Maliad, between Mr 
Daviesmnquiry in jS 36 and the beginning of the survey iiiiS54, fev 
details have been ciiscovered. Thciigii the survey which ^vas ordcrec 
in 1837 seems never to have been carried out, several cesses, amom 
them the iiGiisedax, were abolished." ' In 1 S41 the revenufs shoved - ai 
increase amt the Oiitsoaiidiiigs were very smallk In 1844, under • A.c 
XIX. several taxes were abolished, among them a craft tax 7nohiarfa 
a fishePs^or Koli tax, and a honey farm.^ In 1846-47 .and 1847-4 
the salt rice landvS on the Ehgothna creek vSuSered so severely froii 
high tides, that the Collector thought that special ’ineasiires woiil( 
have to-be taken to sseurs the outer embankments.® The latter ■’■aiii 
of 1853-54 failed and caused a considerable loss of revenue, the tillag 
area declined, and the commutation rates had to' be reduced^ Eicep 
for a hurricane in November, the season of. 1864-55 was prosperou 
with ah, increase in -tillage from 117,159 'to. 118,479 


7th Jnlv 1856, 5n Bom. Gov. Eev. Roc. 20, Dart 4 
ISot), - 14io. * 

''' Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 20, part? 4 of 18 
lc:bq>lo9.i, i4i0- iii.. Act \ III. of 1853, Notification Bom. Gov. Gaa. ISth May IS 

of 18-38, 354-355. 

* Bom. Gov. Re^/. Ree. 134S of 1842, 14, 188, 

“ Thdna Collector’s File of Taxes, II. 

t ¥■■ January 1849, Bom. Gov. Esv. Rec. 34 of 1831, 4? - 50. 

I Bom. Gov. Rev. E-ec. 2o of 1S58, part 9, 2877-2879. 

* Bc!n. Gov. Rer. Rec. 16 of iS59, part 3, 1100,’ 1119, 
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In 1855-56 there was a consiclera.l)le increase in laud revenue 
owing to an average harvest.;, liigli ‘ prices of graiu; and consequent 
increase in the commutation rates. There vras tliroiighont the 
season an unusual -demand for grain chiefly rice, most of which was 
exported to ports along the Malabar coast. The district had 
lately largely benefited by the opening of several nevv lines of roads 
and the building of three excellent paved landing-places on the 
Nagothna creekd In 1857-58 the rains were abundant and timely^ 
and the harvest was much over the average.^ 

Of the state of the district at the close of this pei'iod Mr. Reid 
wrote in 1856 : OSince the introduction of British ml the khota 
have been allowed to remain in possession of their villages paying 
accoi’diiig to the iascvr rates on a fixed assessment to Government. 
They make what terms they please with the general body of 
landholders^, whom, through their degradation and the help of the 
munsifs^ courts, the hhots have reduced to the most abject 
dependence and poverty. Nothing can well exceed their poverty 
and the inefficiency or their means of cultivation. The kliots exact 
a labour as well as a produce rent, and this demand is often excessive 
'and the source of grievous oppi'ession. When the people refuse to 
meet the khots^ demands, the civil courts provide a remedy by 
allowing the k'hot to commute his labour and rent demands, and 
his claim for fowls, rice straw, and firewood, to a money payment.^^ 
The following statement shows the land revenue, the remissions, 
the outstandings, and the collections during the sixteen years ending 
1852-53, in the three sub-divisions of.Sankshi, Rdjpuri, and Raygad. 
. It appears from these details that the Government demand varied 
little during this period, the highest amount being £49,578 
(Rs. 4,95,780) in 1838-39, the. lowest £38,026 (Es. 8,80,260) in 
1841-42, and the average £43,128 (Rs. 4,31,280). Similarly there 
was little change in the collections, the amount varying from 
£36,230 (Rs. 3,62,300) in 1841-42 to £46,169 (Rs. 4,61,690) in 
1840-41, and averaging £40,619 (Rs. 4,06,190). ’ Remissions varied 
from £165 (Rs. 1650) in 1840-41 to £8967 (Rs. 89,670) in 1838-39, 
and averaged £2039 (Rs. 20,390). Outstandings varied from £23 
(Rs. 230) in 1843-44 to £1'^14 (Rs. 17,140) in 1850-51 and averaged 
£470 (Rs. 4700). 

Koktbsu Land Bevenue, ISSI-oS to 1853-53. 


X.5AR. I Rental. jj Yeae. 

^ i 


T?or»4Qi I Hemis- Collec* 

I Bions. tions. 


Es. Rs. 
17,160 68S9 


4.9o,777 89,666 

4,63,241 54,681 

4.35,24-3 1654 

3:30,35s ■ 17,212 

3;>V»675 4123 

2,95,508 13,712 

4,21,672 13,924 


4,38,310 32,747 

4,49,104 I 4764 
4,10,027 ! 18,688 
4,31,9-25 18,262 


8856 17,136 | 


Land 

Administra/don. 
Tlie British. 
1837-1357. 


Bevenuc, 

1837-1853. 


^ Mr. Reid, Sub-Ccllector, 7th July 1856, in Bom. Gov. Esv. Kec. 20, part 4 of 
1856, 1407-1408, 1410 '1420. - Bom, Gov, Kev. Esc. 22 of 1861, 160-162. 

s Mr. Eeicl, Siih-Colleotor, 7th July 1556, in Bom. Gov. Eev. Eec. 20, part 4 of 
1856, 1417-1419. 
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The revenue survey was introduced into Kolaba between . 185 
and 1866. The first of the new measurements and assessments wer 
in 1857 and 1858 in the petty divisions of Revdanda and Cinder 
the present Alibag. , The next was Sankshi or Pen in 1858, the 
Rajpuri or Roha and Manga^n in 1803, and lastly Ray gad or Maha 
and Manga on in 1866. 

Revdanda, the southern half of the present Alibag, was survey e 
between 1854 and 1856, and assessed in 1856-57. At the. time c 
the survey Revdanda was bounded on the north by the TJndei 
sub-division, on the east by the Sagargad hills, on the south by th 
Kundalika river or Revdanda creek, and on the west by the sea. Tb 
sea frontage stretched nearly fifteen miles from a small creek aboi 
three miles north of the town of Alibag to the large tidal Revdand 
river. Along the coast was an almost unbroken belt of cocoanr 
and betelnut palms about half a mile broad. Behind the belt of pain 
lay a wide stretch of flat rice land, and beyond the rice fields ros 
the Sagargad hills. At the time of the survey, Revdanda had an arc 
of 54,235 acres, and seventy-seven villages of which three wei 
alienated. Of the whole area, 53,502 acres belonged to the sevent] 
four Grovernment villages. Of these 24,223 acres were arable an 
29,2 79 acres were hill or unarable land, including village sites as 
river beds. Of the arable area 13,075 acres were rice land, 2SS 
garden land, 496 rahi or late-crop land, and 8260 varlcas or uplan( 
The rates previously in force included two parts, the original assesi 
ment and additional cesses. The whole rental was taken in cash, tl 
grain being commuted to cash according to the market price < 
grain in January and February of each year.^ The original higl 
cess varied from to 10| mans^ and with extra cesses rose in son 
cases as high as 16^ or even 17 J mans. But these cases we: 
exceptional ; the average collections after deducting remissions we: 
much smaller. Under the former system the revenue had fluctuate 
greatly, as remissions had varied from £62 (Rs. 620) in 1844-45 
£1614 (Rs. 16,140) in 1853-54. 

Under the new settlement extra cesses were abolished, and e 
assessment of ten mans in place of ten and a half was fixed as tl 
standard maximum rate.^ The commutation rate by which tl 
mo-ney payment was to be calculated was fixed at £1 Ss, (Rs. 1 
the Jchandi of twenty mans.^ On this basis the highest acre ra 
wasr fixed at 145. (Rs. 7), subject to an addition of 8d. (as. 
in every 25. (Re. 1) in the case of lands that yielded second croj 
In seven outlying villages, some of them near the Sdgargad hi 
and others in the extreme south-east of the sub-division, t 
highest acre rate was reduced to 125. (Rs. 6). For salt lands 


1 Capt. Francis, 24th February 1857, Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVI. 144. 

Mr. Hearn estimated the acre yield of the best Revdanda rice lands at fi: 
?)ia7is. The survey maximum grain rates were in the proportion of about -one*fiftli 
the gross produce, while the former rates at seventeen mans mcluding cesses rep 
sented about one-third of the whole outturn. Bom. Gov. Sel. XGVI. 146. 

® In 1855-56 the commutation rate was fixed at £i lOs. (Ks. 15). The average of " 
past ten years showed that.this rate amounted to a little under £1 6s. (Es. 18). Inh 
and lS53it was only £1 3s. and £1 Is. (Rs. llj and Rs. 10|) respectively, which 
a great reduction on the market pricjs of the day, and in 1854-55 it was fixed 
£1 2s. (Rs. 11). Bom, Gov, Sel, XCVI. 146. 
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I'hardpatSy some of wMcli were better tban those of Panrel^ the 
highest acre rate was 10s. (Rs. 5) in place of Os. (Rs. 4^) in Panvel. 
In the few salt plots near the Roha creek, which were much exposed 
to tidal floodings the highest acre rate was reduced to 9s. (Rs. 4^), 
In Captain Francis^ opinion^, the small area of late crop or raH 
land was in no way more valuable than in other sub-divisions. 
For this land the Nasr^pur and Panvel maximum rate of 3s. (Rs.l|) 
was fixed. 

As regards garden lands^ cocoa-palms were considered to produce 
two crops^ the nut and the juice. For these three acre rates were 
proposed £1 4.?., £1^ and 16^. (Rs. 12^ Rs. 10, andRs. 8). The last 
rate was confined to one village whose palm gardens were fast going 
out of cultivation. Trees kept for tapping were charged an extra tax 
of 4s. (Rs. 2)‘. This system had been in force in the Revdanda 
gardens since 1852, and had worked well. If it was extended 
existing taxes on . stills and distillers w:ould have to be abolished.^ 

The garden revenue in 1855-56 amou7ited to £1635 (Rs. 16,350). 
Of this £1431 (Rs. 14,310) were credited to land revenue and £204 
(Rs.2040) on account of dhareha or liquor trade and other taxes, 
were credited to excise. The survey* rental under this head 
showed an increase of 85 per cent. The following statement gives the 
details : 

Revdanda Garden Land Settlement, 1B57. 


1855-56. 

' Survey. 


Land 

Revenue. 

Excise. 

Total. 

Assessment. 

Tree Cess. 

total. 

Present 

cultivation. 

Waste. 

Leased 

lands. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 1 

Rs. 

^ Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

'Rs. 

14,308 

2041 j 

16,349 

13,577 

142 

287 

14,006 

1 

16,331 

30,210 


The upland or varhas was of small extent. It was separately 
assessed by fields marked ofE by means of the map. As the land 
was valuable for grass and leaf manure, it was charged from 
to 6d, {as. 1| - a5..4) an acre. 

The new .rates showed an increase of £416 (Rs. 4160) or 4J per 
cent above the land revenue (£9211) of the preceding year 
(1855-56) ,* of £2053 (Rs. 20,530) or 27 per cent above the average 
receipts (£7574) of the ten yearsending 1855-56 ; and of £1816 
(Rs. 18,160) or 23.per cent above the average (£7811) of the past 
twenty-one years. 


1 The existing were a liquor trade cess, or dhareha, a fee of 4s. (Rs. 2) levied 
from ali BhandAris wlao sold uufermeiited toddy, and a license fee of 2s, (JRe. 1) on all 
Bhandans who sold fei .nented liquor. There were two taxes on stills c&Iied marhai 
hhaUisiivl kdlarn hhactl Tue marhai was levied from those Bhandaris only wlvo distilled 
and sold liquor. The hdlajri hhatti was lew ed from distillers who lived in villages 
•where uo toddy produced. The Bhauddris ot Alib4g town paid a special 
license tax caUed rcukt/t, varying from 25. to 4*’. (Be. 1-R.s. 2) and a cess caded post, 
literally largess or drinking money, which had been commuted to a money payment 
of Sd to ‘6s. la-5. 2- Its. ii). Bom. Gov. Sel. XOrT. 157. 
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The following statement shows the effect of the survey : 

Eevdcmda Settlement,. 1857, 




Survey Settlement, 


Land. 

T .llage. 

Waste. 

Total . 

Liqncr 
trees {4s. 
a tree). 

Total. 

Rice 

Rs. 

62,;i01 

Rs. 

1709 

PvS. 

64,000 

556 

Rs. 

' Rs. 
64,000 

Pulse 1 

353 

203 


556 

Garden 

13,577 

429 

14,006 

1474 

16,234 

30,240 

Upland 

953 

521 


1474 

Total ... 

77,174 

2S62 

80,036 

18,234 

96,270 


The TJnderi sub-division^ now the northern half of Alibagj W8 
surveyed between 1854 and 1856 and assessed in 1857-58. i 
the time of the survejj Underi^ with an area of 113 square miles c 
73/281 acres^ contained 130 villages, of which four were, entire! 
and two were partly alienated. Of the whole area^ 2390 acr€ 
belonged to the four alienated villages. Of the 124 Governmei 
villages fifty-s.even, with an area of 19,244 acres, were the salt lic 
villages which had been surveyed in 1852-53 and whose lease ( 
twenty years was still running. These were re-measured and the lars 
plots or lumps. Idiots , some of which were as much as 100 acres i 
area, were broken into ordinary survey numbers and their limi 
marked with stones. Of, the rest 10,675 acres were Governniei 
sweet rice land, 830 acres were late or pulse, 876 garden, 25, O'; 
upland, 13,189 unarable, and 101 alienated. Of the sixty-nii 
unsurveyed villages, sis:by-seven were Sovernment and two part 
alienated. During the last five years of Aiigria'^s governing] 
(1836 to 1840), the yearly collections averaged a little ov^er £o0( 
(Rs, 50,000). During .the seventeen years of British managemen 
chiefly from changes in the commutation rates, the revenue varic 
from£3224 (Rs.32,240) in 1841-42 to £6000 (Rs.60,000) in 1856-5' 
The existing settlement was based on a survey of Angria^s. T. 
areas were measured in higJiAs of about 34,844 square feet. B 
either the measuring had been carelessly done or iinreglsteri 
additions had been made to the arable area, as instead of 77 
highds of 34,844 square feet the survey showed 9273 acres of 43,5 
square feet. . ‘ 

The existing rates were uneven and in many villages excessr 
Though in some villages the bigJia rates were as low as < 
(Rs. 4), in others they were as high as 16^ mans^ which, at t 
commutation price of-£l 10.?. (Rs. 15) the hliandi, representec 
cash higlia rate of £1 4s. 4|d. (Rs. 12-3-0). While the survey v 
in progress (1855-1857), probably from the considerable rise 
produce prices, much waste land -was taken for miltivation. 

The sixty-nine villages settled in 1858 were arranged in f( 
groups. The first group included twelve villages with a highest a 
rate of los. (Rs. 7^) for rice or ITs. (Rs. 84) including the secc 
crop. These were the Sdral villages in the north, which were fann 
for their richness, yielding on each from . 2 to 2| hliandis 
thrashed grain worth from £4 to £5 (Rs. 40-Rs. 50), and*by me 

1 Tlie commutation rates ranged from £1 1$. (Bs. lOJ) in 1841 to £1 lOs-, (Es. K 
1857. Bom. Gov Sol. XCYI, 183. 
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of tlie Revas and Maiidva. ports in easy communication wltn BomlDay. 
For tliese reasons a special acre rate of 15.9, (Ks, 7|) was imposed. 
Tlie second class included a group of forty-tlire© villages cliarged at 
145. (Es. 7) an acre. Eight villages bordering on the Sagargad hills 
and not within easy reach of water were placed in the third group 
and charged i2s. (Rs. 6) an acre. To the south of this third group, 
scattered among the spurs of the Sagargad hills, were six outlying 
villages most of them unreachable by carts. They were placed in 
the fourth group with an acre rate of IO5. (Rs. 5). 

'The assessment from these rates amomited to £5681 (Rs. 56,310) 
of which £5394 (Rs. 53,940) fell to the lands under cultivation in 
1857 and £237 (Rs. 2370) to the waste. The average collections in 
the twenty-two years before the survey weie £47-98 (Rs. 47,980), and 
in the ten years before £4865 (Es. 48,650). Compared with the 
collections of 1857 the new rates showed a reduction of £688 
(Rs. 6880) or eleven per cent, and compa?’ed with, the average of 
the ten years before the survey, an increase of £529 (Rs. 5290) or 
ten per cent. 

The area of garden lands was small, and, as a rule, the gardens 
were neither so well stocked with cocoa- palms, nor so‘ fertile as those 
01 Revdanda. A maximum garden acre rate of £1 (Rs. 10) was 
proposed. The assessment at the new rates amounted to £322 
(Rs. 3220) against £391 (Rs. 8910) in 1857-58 and £380 (Rs. 3800) 
the average of the past ten years. Besides this a tax of 4s. (Rs. 2.) 
was proposed for every tree tapped for liquor. 

The following vstatement she ws the effect of the survey : 

Underi Settlement, 1858. 


Year. 

Eice. 

Late. 

Garden. 

Upland. 

Alienated 

Total. 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

1S57 ... 

CO, 819 

510 

3913 

1199 


66,4-41 

1847 to 1857 

1 48,653 1 

518 

3803 

1090 


64,062 

Survey 

56,315 

967 , 

3425 i 

1 

8254 

245 

64,206 


Sankshi, including the present Pen and Nagothna, was surveyed 
in 1855 and 1856 and assessed in 1857-58. At the time of the 
survey Sdnkshi contained 178 Government and twenty alienated 
villages. Of the. Government villages fifty-five were salt rice 
villages. The survey showed an area of 176,920 acres of which 
14,533 were alienated. Of the rest 32,920 acres were arable rice land, 
218 were cold weather or pulse land, 5 were garden land, 110,489 were 
upland, and 18,749 unarable. In the mahalkarFs charge the rent of 
the sweet rice lands as based upon a grain rate, annually converted 
into a money rental at a certain fixed commutation price. But, 
except in a few villages, fixed money rates had been introduced into 
the mamlatdar^s sub-division before the beginning of British rule.^ 
Though the increased rates which Mr. Law had introdiiced in 
1843-44 are said not to have been excessive, they were accompanied 
with considerable remissions rising as high as £2500 \^Rs. 25,000) in 
1845-46 and £1700 (Rs. 17,000) in 1848-49 and 1852-53, and in the 
ten years ending 1857 averaging £717 (Rs. 7170). These large 
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remissions were to some extent due to the special uncertainty oJ 
the salt-rice cultivation. 

In Captain Francis^ opinion Pen could pay a higher rent than it 
had been paying for the ten previous years. Much of the land was 
in the hands of Brahmans and moneylenders who lived in Pen, the 
actual husbandmen being their tenants. Both the upper and the 
under-holders seemed to make good profits. This was partly due 
to the help given by the large salt works which yielded a yearlj 
revenue of about £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) from places where no rice 
could grow, and supplied a well-paid form of labour to the husband- 
men when their field work was slack. Except in some of the farmed 
villages where there seamed to, be a good deal of poverty, the husband- 
men were fairly off, living comfortably and considering a supply of 
liquor a daily necessary. 

Exclusive of the fifty- five salt rice villages the 12S Government 
villages were arranged in five groups. The first group with' thirty- 
six N^gothna villages, some of ‘them near the creek and others within 
an easy , distance of Ndgothna, were charged a highest acre rate of 
14s. (Rs. 7) . The second group, with a highest acre rate of 1 2^. (Rs. 6), 
included forty-nine villages some round the town of Pen and a few 
near the Apta creek. Of these thirteen in Nagothna were inland, 
and the rice lands of some of the rest about Pen were not so rich 
as those of Nagothna and Underi. The remaining thirty-eight 
villages were divided into three lower classes. A maximum rate 
of 10^. (Rs. 5) was levied on six villages oh the borders of the 
Tungartan petty division of Panvel, where the same rate had been 
introduced in 1857. A highest acre rate of 9s. (Rs. 4|) was levied 
on twenty- three villages in the Chatisi petty division from fifteen 
to eighteen miles north-east of Pen. And a highest acre rate of 8s. 
(Rs, 4) was introduced into nine wild villages separated from the 
rest of the sub-division by a belt of the Pant Sachiv^s territory. 

In the fifty-five salt rice villages the highest acre rates fixed were 
9s. (Rs. 4|) and 8s. (Rs. 4), which seem to have represented a ri&e of 
about eight per cent, above the average collections in the ten previous 
years.^ A highest acre rate of 3s. (Rs. i J) was fixed for the small 
area, 223 acres, of cold weather or pulse lands. A highest acre rate 
of 6s. (Rs. 3) was fixed for garden land of which there were only 
five or six acres. All the uplands were measured and classified, 
and acre rates of 6d. and (as. 4 and 3) were fixed. 

The following statement shows the effect of the survey : 

Sdjikshi or Pen Settlementy 1858. 


Year. 

Eice. 

Pulse, 

Garden. 

Upland. 

Total. 


Es. 

Ks. 

Es. 

Es. 

Its. 

1856-57 

1,29,481 

171 


6302 

1,35.954 

1847-1857 

1,15,426 

185 


5850 

1,21.411 

Survey 

1,25, 936 

184 

io 

6320 

' 1,32,450 


Deducting remissions the average yearly Collections from the 
seventy-two villages under the m^mlatdar, during the ten years 
ending 1857, was £6966 (Rs. 69,660). Under the rice rates 

3. BSiU details are not availabloc The villages where Captain Francis made the 
oompansoii showed a rise from £4972 to £5368 (Es. 49,720- Rs. S8, 580). Bom. Gov 
Sel XCVI. 206-207. 
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proposed in 1858 tlie assessment amounted to £7573 (Rs. 70,730), 
or an increase of about per cent. Since 1854 the rise in produce 
prices, and partly pernaps tbo certainty of tenure wbich tbe revenue 
survey promised, had caused a marked increase in tillage accompanied 
by a steady rise in revenue from £7119 (Es. 71,190) in 1853^-54 to 
£7475 (Rs. 74,750) in 1854-55, £7496 (Rs. 74,960) in 1855.56, and 
£7616 (Rs. 76,160) in 1856.57. When the survey was introduced 
only 284 acres of rice land remained waste.^ 

In S4nkshi there were fifty -four khoti or farmed villages, eight of 
them in the mamlatdar'’s and forty-six in the mahalkarRs charge. 
It was agreed that the khots should continue as over-holders, taking 
their villages in lease for thirty years at the survey rates. The 
grant of these terms was made subject to the following conditions. 
The khot was to take from the peasant holders or dhdrekaru nothing 
more than the survey rates, and the peasant holder was to have the 
same rights of mortgage and sale as peasant holders in G-overiiroent 
villages. The khot was to give the tenants or cultivators of his 
land a lease of their present holdings at rates not more than one- 
half in excess of the survey assessment. Two-thirds of this amount 
were to be converted into a grain rent at the rate of one man of rice 
for every rupee of the survey assessment, the remaining third was 
to be paid in cash. The khot was to sign an agreement in which 
these conditions were embodied, and which provided that the 
manager of the village should furnish security for the payment oi 
the yearns revenue, and that in villages where there were several 
sharers in the feAofship, each sharer on succeeding should fuinish 
the same security. Where there was more than one s-harer in ^ 
fcAofahip, it was provided that the sharers should, subject to tho 
Collector's approval, choose a manager who should take charge of 
the affairs of the village for one year. The other members were to 
succeed in yearly tuzm. If any member was unwilling or o.nable 
to ^rve in his turn, the rest were to choose a managei'. 

In the case of all tenants the demands of the khot were limited 
to fifty per cent over the Government demand. Up to this limit 
Government engaged to help the khot to recover his claims. The 
fcAi- strongly opposed this limitation of their profit to fifty per cent. 
But some limit to their dema'Jid was necessary for the well-being 
of tlie tenants, fifty per was a large margin of profit, and 

the khot gained greatly by having the help of Government m 
realising his claims. 


Ndgothm' Khoti Village 1880. 


Years. 

1 

Villages. 

• 

■ FqrmSr, 

Survey. I 

Rice. 

and ! Varkas. 
garden,] 

Total. 

Rice. 

Rabi 

and 

garden. 

Varkat. 

Total, 



■ 

Hs. 

Rs. 1 Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

BS. 

Rs. 

1S56-57 

S j 

1530 

... j 221 

1751 

1772 


524 

2206 

1856-57 

46 1 

j 30,73? 

! 26 j 774 ! 

1 31,537 

29,994 1 

i 82 

1 

1 2391 

32,474 

Total ... 

i 54 

33, Qa? 

I 26-1 995 

33,2SS 

I 31,766; 

SO 

j 2915 

34,770 
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E&jpuri^ corresponding to the present Rolia and part of Mdngaon, 
V 7 &S surveyed between 1855 and 1858 and assessed in 1862-63. 
Besides tlie petty eastern division of Nizampnr^ which was separately 
surveyed and settled in 1862. it had 238 villages of which sis were 
wholly and one was partly alienated. Of the Government villageSj 
about two-fifths of the 132 in the mamlatd^r^s charge and all but 
nine of the 100 in the Tala mah^lkari-’s charge were held by revenue 
farmers or Miois. Under the previous .system all were assessed (1862) 
at a grain rent commuted into a cash payment at a rate fixed from yeai 
to year according to the market price of grain. Though not so well 
supplied v/ith mai’kets as the Alibag villages, the Eajpuri rice lands 
W’-ere Jioted for their fertility. As much as three khandis an acre 
were occasicnally grown^ and. two khandis was an ordinary crop: 
This at the. high prices that were ruling at the time of survey (^jout 
Es.- 25 a khandi) represented an acre outturn of £5 (Rs. 50). The 
richness of the Eajpuri rice lands was mainly due to the hills whose 
drainage furnished an abundant supply of water. The Roha valley 
was remark a"oiy fertile and well watered, and, the town of Eoha 
wms an excellent market from which rice vrent to Bombay and tc 
the Ratnagiri ports. Tala had some rice lands of noted fertility, t 
market of its own, and boat stations at Man dad on the Janjir? 
creek and at Goregaon in Mangaon. Of the 232 villages settiec 
in 1863, the Tvhole lands of two wrere submerged, and only the village 
site of a third remained. Twelve were’ salt rice villages whicl 
were assessed at 10$. and 9$. (Rs. 5 and Rs. 4|) the acre. Tin 
remaining 217 villages were arranged in five classes. Of thirt] 
villages placed in the first class with a highest acre rate of ISiS 
(Rs. 7 i)., the rice lands were very fertile, and the villages v/en 
within five miles of Roha. The second group included sixty-fon 
villages with a highest acre rate of 14s. (Rs. 7). They bad vei^ 
rich land and lay some of them betw^een six and ten miles o; 
Roha, and others round. Tala and along the Revdanda and Janjir 
creeks. The third group of eighty-one villages, with highest acr 
rates of 12s. and 13.$. (Rs. 6 and Rs. 64), la;y east of the second group 
for the most piart in the centre of the sub-division. The fourth grou] 
of forty villages had highest acre rates of 10^?. and 11,$. (Rs. 5 am 
Rs. 54), and the fifth group of two villages had a highest acre rate c 
S.s. (Rs. 4).^ These forty-two villages of the fourth and fifth group 
lay in the wdld lands close to Nizampur, far from market and nc 
easy to get at. For late or pulse lands a highest acre rate of 2; 
(Re. 1} was proposed. There was a considerable area of uplaii 
tillage in some of the hilly southern, villages near Janjira. Th: 
upland cultivation was of no special value, and, as there was n 
market for the grass, acre rates of 6d. {as. 4) for ordinary and 44t: 
{as. 3) for the wilder villages were proposed. 

The following statement shows the effect of the survey : 


1 Major Francis afterwards changed these rate^ by the addition of an eighth {as. 
in the rupee), raising them to the following totals. For the first group Rs. 8-7 j f 
the second group Rs. 7-14 ; for the thh'd group' Rs. 7-5 and Rs. 6-12 ; and for t] 
fourth group Es. 6-3 and Hs. 5-10, Bom. Gov. Sel, LXXIV. 9. 
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The Tietfcy division cl Nixa.rnpu.r in Hajpuri was snrx'eyerl iu idyd 
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of the produce W'-nt ro the (l-oregaon, Mahad, and Pocia markets. 

. Gemparedvrith the earlier savveyed sob-divisions, Hizainpur sh<;>v-cd 
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1 , 860 - 61 . These fiuetoatioiis were caused by chang-es in the yearly 
comiuutatioii rates. The yeo.rs 1802-53 and 1850-60 were strikiii!? 
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i The rate for Ri^ijyuri has not been foiincl. It was its. 11 in Uuderi and Rs. 9 in 
Kizirapiir. Bom.'G-ov. Sel. XCTI., 183. 353. 

‘V At- the time of cession (ISIS) Kizampur contained S3 villages ; three villagers 
received froin the Pant Sacliiv were added in iS29-3G, and tav-se mors were added in 
184445, fiter the lapse of Angna's state. Bon« Gov, Sel. jLCVI. 345. 
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instances of these fluctuations. From nearly the same area the 
collections on account of rice land in 1859-60 '^ere £4783 (Rs. 47,830) 
compared with £2468 (Rs. 24^680) in 1852-53. The commutation 
rate had risen from 16s. (Rs. 8) the khandi in 1852-53 to £2 4s. 
(Rs. 22) in 1859-60.^ 

The survey settlement was the first revision of assessment since 
Niz4mpur came under British management. The land measurements 
shown in the accounts were those of a survey said to have been 
made in 1784-85 by one Govindrdv^ the md,mlatdar of R4jpuri, 
His assessment was originally in grain^, and was continued in that 
form, the payments being fixed by yearly commutation rates. 
The revenue survey showed a large increase in the area of rice land, 
caused by the spread of rice tillage since the former survey. 
Without roads and with no local market Nizdmpur was incapable 
of bearing any high rate of assessment. Some parts wore much 
better than others in regard to distance from market and ease of 
export; • The villages near the Mah^baleshvar road were in the most 
favourable position. They were generally nearer the .Roha market 
than the rest, and had the advantage of the Mahabaleshvar road for 
cart traflSc. These with Niz4mpur and a few villages round ifc 
formed the first class, with a highest acre rate of 12^. (Rs. 6). 
Villages bordering on the first class villages formed the second class, 
with a highest acre rate of 10^. (Rs. 5). Villages between the second 
group and those under the Sahy4dri hills formed the third class, 
with a highest acre rate of 8s, (Rs. 4). The fourth class, consisting 
of villages lying under the Sahyddris, were charged a highest acre 
rate of 65. (Rs. 3) or 50 per cent less than the rates levied on 
villages near the Mahabaleshvar road. The rough country, the 
distance from market, the bad climate, and the injury done to crops 
by pigs and other wild animals, seriously affected the value of land 
in this part of the sub-division. 

The late or raii land was scanty and poor, and generally unsuited 
to the growth of the better cold weather crops. The highest acre 
rate was fixed at 2s. (Re. 1). 


I ITizdmpur Yearly Oo7rcmiitation Bate, 1851 -ISSl, 



.Tlie commtitation rates of 1859-60 were excessive and did much mischief by forcing 
holders to mortgage their land. Major Francis (44 of 21st January 1862) wrote, 
* I know that a large number of holdings were mortgaged to raise the money 
required for the year’s rent. It is to be feared many of them have passed for ever 
into the hands of the moneylender, for it is seldom that a husbandman can free 
himself from debt when once fairly in the lender’s books. * Bom. (tov. Sel, XGVI. 349, 
353 . 
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The upland, or varJcas, though extensive, was useful only for 
tillage as there was no. market for grass. In three villages whose 
upland was specially productive, an acre rate of 9d, (6 as,) was 
fixed ; in the rest the rau was 6d. (as. 4). 

The following statement shows the effect of the survey : 


Nimmjpur Setilementy 1862, 


Years. 

Eice. 

liRte. 

Upland. 

Total. 

Waste. 

Total. 


■ Ea. 

Es. 

Ra. • 

Rs. ' 

Rs. . 

Rs. 

1841*42 to 1860-61. 




38,500 

) Xo ( 1 

38,500 

1851-52 to 1860-61. 

S4»692 

313 

5559 

40,564 

[record] 

40,564 

1860-61 

41,113 * 

324 

6346 

47,733 

; V 

47,783 

Survey 

31,470 

632 

4408 

86,510 

6309 

42,819 


This statement shows a decrease of over £400 (Rs. 4000) in the 
assessment of the cultivated area compared with the average 
collections during the ten previous years. But the rental of waste 
land in villages held by revenue farmers or kliois raised the new 
assessment about £200 (Es. 2000) over past payments. 

Except in a few respects, the villages held by revenue farmers or 
hhots in Nizd,mpar were settled on the same system as in IS^agothna. 
One of the chief differences was that, at the joint request of the 
revenue farmers and their tenants, the tenants^ payments were fixed 
entirely in cash instead of partly in cash and partly in grain. Major 
Francis thought that this charge would be of advantage to the 
people, as it would free them from interference and from possibly 
unfair grain measurements. Under a system of cash payments the 
yhot was little more than an accountant, collecting rents at fixed 
periods and having no control over the tenant^s grain. A second 
point of difference was, that, unlike Nagothna where they were 
allowed an uniform profit of fifty per cent, the Niz?^.mpur Iznots were 
allowed a profit of fifty per cent on rice and of thirty-three per 
cent on uplands. A lower scale of profit was fixed for uplands, 
because the crop was uncertain and the return for labour less than 
in rice land. 

Raygad, the present Mahad and part of Mangaon, was surveyed 
and settled in 1865-6fi. It included three divisions, Mahad, Goregaon, 
and BirvMi. Though abounding in hills and in many parts rough 
and rocky, Raygad had on the whole fair facilities for transport 
and export. Mahd,d and Birvddi were crossed by the high-roads to 
Satara and Mahdbaieshvar, and there weie branch roads running 
three miles from Lovara to Goregaon and six miles from N^ta to 
Mahdd. There were also several boat stations among them D^sgaon, 
Goregaon, Mah4d, Ohimbava, and Vardti, which together placed 
the greater part of Mahdd and Goregaon within easy reach of water 
carriage. Birvddi had the advantage of the Mah^baleshvar and 
S^tdra roads, but had no boat station. The petty divisions of 
Kondvi and Vineri were also without roads, and many of their 
villages were very distant from a market or boat station. Much of 
the produce was taken from Mtvan and the neighbouring villages 
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Chapter ¥III. to Dapoli in Ratnagiri. The rice lands were particiilarly fertile, 
Land especially near Mahad, Goregaon, and Birvadi, where most of the 

Administration, l^ri^d bore a rich second crop of pulse. 

The British. During the twenty years ending 1S64-65 the land reveiiae had 

Mvaad * greatly mcreased. This increase was specially marked in Mahad 
1S66, ’ where it had luseii from £6078 (Rs. 00,780) in 1845-46 to £8603 
(Rs. 86,030) ia’ 1864-65, and in Goregaon where the increase was 
from £4070'(Rs. 40,700) in 1845-46 to £6590 (Rs. 65,900) in 1864-65. 
In 1865 the Goregaon revenue from rice alone was £470 (Rs. 4700) 
in excess of the total average paymenns during the ten previous years 
(1854-1864). ' TTiis increase in both the divisions was chiefly on the 
rice lands.. It was due to the extremely liigh price of rice which had 
.enabled the commutat^’on rates to he flxed as high as £3 (Rs. 30) 
the hhandL 

In Major Waddington’s' opinion these t%vo divisions were over- 
taxed, especially Goregaon w'here the average acre rates were 1 15 . Ud. 
(Rs. 5-9) compared with 9^?. 74-d. (Rs. 4-13) in Mahad. In Birvddi 
the commutation rate in 1865 v/as as high as £2 155. (Rs. 27^) the 
liliamli. But this rate applied to only 65 out of the 1'34 villages. Of 
the rest 66 had, for many years, paid an unvarying rate of £1 8s. 
(Rs. 14), and the other three villages were assessed at a fixed payment, 
ulcia iliardv. The rice rental varied from £3426 (Rs. 34,260) in 
1845-46 to £3553 (Rs. 35,580) in 1354-55 and £4443 (Rs. 44,430) ia 
1864-65, and the average acre rate for rice land was &s. JOid, 
(Rs. 3-7). In 1865, the rental of the Birvadi uplands was only £1264 
(Rs. 12,640) on 83,057 acres or 3gd. («.<?. 2-]-) the acre compared with 
7|d (as. 4-11)- in Goregaon and 5^-d. (as. 3-S) in Mahad. Major 
Waddington thought that Birvadi could bear an increase of 
assessment, and proposed an average rice acre ’ rate cf 76*. 3d. 
(Rs. 3-10) and an upland rate of 4d. [as. 2-8). Of the 314 villages 
seventy-five were peasant held, 234 •were held by revenue farmers, 
and five were alienated. Of the hhot villages ten were share or 
shardhati and six were special service OTizdfat. The following rates 
were introduced into 310 villages, seventy-five of them peasant held, 
234 lilwtiy and one alienated. . Of these 310 villages three had no rice 
land. The remaining 307 were arranged in seven classes. The first 
class with a highest acre rate of 186. (Rs. 9) included six villages 
round Mahdd and Dasgaon, which were close to the creek and Tvhose 
soil was specially rich. The. second class with a highest acre rate 
of 186. (Rs. 8) included thirty -three villages whose soil was a little 
less rich, among them Birvadi and Goregaon and villages within 
three miles of Goregaon, Mahtid, and Dilsgaon, and near the creek 
or highroad. The third class, with a highest acre rate of 146. 
(Rs. 7), included fifty-nine villages, some within three miles of 
Birvddi and on the road, and others from three to six miles from 
Mahd,d, Dilsgaon, or Goregaon, or from three to five miles of water 
carriage. The fourth class with a highest acre rate of 125,. (Rs. 6) 
included forty-eight villages from six to eight miles from Mahad or 
D4sgaon, and from five to six miles from Birvadi and Goregaon, 
and a few better placed villages of inferior soil. The fifth class, with 
a highest acre rate of 106. (Rs. 6), included forty-nine villages. 
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Tkey were PoMdpur and Vineri and villages within three or four 
miles of those places ; also villages adjoining those of class six but 
further from the roads or from water carriage. The sixth class^ with 
a highest acre rate of S^. (Es. 4)^ included seventj-six villages 
within six miles of Yineri and Poladpui% or near the SahyMris not 
far from the road and generally close to the villages of class five. 
The seventh class, with a highest acre rate of 6s, (Es. 3)^ included 
thirty»six wild villages between Vineri and Poladpur, and between 
the Mahcibaleshvar and Sd-tara roads under the Sahyadris, or -to the 
north of the Sdtara road and below the Sahy^dris. 

Til© garden lands were only a few acres in six villages. The 
chief produce in some were betel and a few cocoa-palms, and in 
others plantains and sugarcane. Maximum acre rates of £1 
(Rs. 10) for betel and cocoa palms, and 125. (Es. 6) for other garden 
produce were proposed. 

There were some very fine cold weather vegetable lands along th© 
Savitri at Mah^d and Dasgaon, in which rich crops of pulse and 
occasionaily of gram and tobacco were raised. For this land a 
special rate of 4.?, (Rs. 2) falling according to circumstances to 3s. 
(Es. 11) and 2s. (Se. 1) was proposed; for the uplands acre rates of 
6d. (as. 4) and 7id, {as, 5) were fixed. 

The following statement shows the effect of the survey : 

Rdygad SuT^ey Settlement, 18B6, 


Division. 

3? 

1 

> 

ce 

H 

55 

> 50 
■< a> 

(I 4 fH 

Is 

ss 

H 

_5_ 


Survey Bbntaii. | 




Tilled. 

Waste. 

i| 

Total. ; 

Rice. 

0 

0 

B 

.a 

.j 

li 

CJ ! 

S 

a. 

Total. 

Rice. 

ft 

0 

0 

B 

cJ 

S 

e 

sa 

SJ' 

'3. 

P 

Total. 

0 

IS 

rt 

J 

ri 

P 

73 

g 

Mahid ... 
Goregaon. 
BirrSdi... 

Total ... 

Rs. 

■114 

G1 

135 

! 

! Rs. 

1 72,296 
j 54,19Y 
52,078 

Rs. 

70,762 

53,902 

44,433 

Ed. 

1275 

791 

R. 

17 

S 

Es. 

13,976 

6196 

12,644 

Rs. 

86,030 

65,897 

57,077 

Es. 

69,132 

51,054 

46,8-20 

Rs. 

1292 

1664 

47 

E. 

20 

-28 

1 

Rs. 

11,071 

3996 

15,249 

Rs. iRs. 
81,565jl75 
56,742j239 
62,117[l80 

R. 

5 

94 

R. 

64 

14 

10 

Rs. 

244 

347 

190 

Rs. 

81,809 . 
57,089 
62,307 

|310 

|l,78,671 

1,74,097 

2966 

25 

32,816|2,09,004 

1 

1,67,056 

3003 

i49 

30,316 

2,00,424j594 

99 

83 

781 

2,01,205 


These details show a fall in the survey assessment of £858, 
(Rs, 8580) Or 4 per cent, compared with the revenue in 1865,^ and a 
rise of £2185 (Rs. 21,850} or 12 per cent, compared with the 
average payment in the ten years ending 1865-.^ 


1 Rdygad Settlement, 1S66, 


Divisions.. 

Average, 

1855-1865. 

Rental, 

XS64-65. 

•Survey j 
assessment, | 
1866. 1 

Mah&d ... 

Goregaon 

Birv^di 

Total ... 

Rs. 

72,296 

54,197 

52,078 

Rs. 

86,030 

65,897 

57,077 

Ra.. 1 
81,565 1 
56,743 I 
62,117 j 

1 1,78,571 1 2,09,004 

2,00,424 1 
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In 1872 thetwenty years^ lease granted by Mr. Jones to the salt rice 
or khdrdpdt, villages of Alibdg came to an end. These lands had 
been re«measnred'ln 1356-57, when the former large lumps or plots, 
Mots, were broken into ordinary survey numbers and the limits 
marked with stones. 0£ 13,269 acres 12,564 were arable and 705 were 
unassessed waste. Of the arable land all except 786 acres were 
under tillage. During the twenty years of Mr. Jones^ settlement 
(1852-1872) the salt villages had prospered.^ The value of rice, 
their staple product, had risen nearly threefold from (Es.8|) 
the khandi in I8b2 to 10.9. (Rs. 25) in 1872. The number of 
ploughs had fallen from 190 to 128. But under other heads the 
returns showed a considerable advance. The number of people had 
risen from 6948 in 18S2 to 9200 in 1872 or 32 per cent; houses 
from 1453 to 1714 or 18 per cent; live stock from 448 to 2890 or 
435 per cent ; and carts from two to eight. During these twenty 
years, of a total of £964 (Rs. 9640) of remissions £798 (Es. 7980) 
were granted during the first year bi the settlement (1852-53). 
During the ten years ending 1872 the remissions amounted to only 
£8 (Bsi 80). the. area of land paying assessment varied little, 
and since the year 1864 the yearly increase and decrease had never 
been more than 200 acres. 

The supply of fresh water was still extremely scanty. Only 
seven ■ villages had wells or ponds. In many cases drinking water 
had to be carried two miles. Made roads from the Eevaa and 
Dharamtar piers crossed the tract westward to Alib^g, and a cart 
track running north and south, fr’cm Revas to Poinad, passed 
through nearly all the western villages. Roads were hardly required, 
as the creeks which interlaced the surface were navigable for small 
boats at high tide. The nearest local market was Alibdg about 
twelve miles to the west. But there was little trade with Alibd.g, 
as it was more convenient to send the produce by boat either to 
Bombay or to Nagothna. A small quantity of salt was made in one 
village, and in eight villages there were stills for the manufacture 
of palm liquor. The right of making liquor was sold every year by 
auction and in 1872 yielded £560 (Rs. 5600). Most of the liquor 
was for local use. 

■ In 1872 the classification of the soil was revised on the system 
adopted in the Thana salt lands. The new acre rates were 10s. 
(Rs. 5) for first class villages, 9s. (Rs. 4^) for second, and 8s. (Rs, 4) 
for third. Villages bordering on sweet rice lands were placed in 
the first class ; those between the first class and the creek were 
included in the second class; and those near the mouth of the creek 
and most exposed to salt water in the third class. These rates were 
the same as had been introduced in the neighbouring salt lands of 
Uran in Thina. The quality of the soil, the style of tillage, and the 
products of both were alike, and both districts w^ere almost equally 
well placed as regards distance from Bombay.^ The last class 
included two islands • some distance from the mouth of the creek, 
which were much exposed to flooding during the rains. 


1 Mr. Ashbumer, SOth Onuuary 1873. Bom. Gov. Sel. CXUY. 1, 

2 Mr. Gibson, 1872, Bom. Gov. Sa CXLIT. 7. . 
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The following statement shows the effect of the new rates ; 

AUhdg Salt Land Settlement, J.852 and 1872, 



CULTIVcATED. 

Waste. 

• Total. 

Average 

SBTTI/BMENT. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment.. 

Acres. 

A.ssess- 

ment. 

Acres. 

Assesa- 
. mentv 

Acre 

Rate. 



Es. 


Bs. 


Rs. 

Es. a. p. 

185.2-63 

1872-73... ... 

12,130 

12,352 

27.650 

38,418 

186 

237 

13,130 

12,538 

27,650 

38,655 

2 4 5 

3 15 

Increase... 

222 

. 10,768 

186 

237 

408 

11,005 



iDoluding tlie very small area of arable waste, wbicli if brought 
under tillage would yield a rental of £24 (Es. 240.);, the increase in 
the total payments was £1100 (Rs. 11.000). The average acre rate 
was raised from As, 6fd. to 6s. 2|cZ. (Rs. 2-4-5 to Rs- 3-1-5) or an 
increase of about 85 per cent. The percentage increase in the 
different classes was 51 per cent in the first, 61 in the second, and 
28 in the third. 

The following statement^ shows the chief changes in remissions, 
collections, and outstandings, since the introduction of the revenue 
survey. It appears from these details that the Government demand 
rose Jrom £47,309 (Rs. 4,73,090) in 1854-55 to £60,983 (Rs. 6,99,330) 
in 3877-78, and collections from £46,234 (Rs. 4,62,340) to £69,869 
(Rs. 6,98,690). During the same period remissions fell from £1075 
(Rs. 10,750) to £64 (Rs. 640) and outstandings from £73 (Rs. 730) 
to £26 (Rs. 260): 

Koldha Settlement Eesiilts, 1855 - 1878. 


Years. 

Government. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

DO ' 

1 

1 C 

i 

D 

o 

CQ 

1 

a 

!> 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

Assessment. 

3 

2 

A 

• *3 
cy 

Assessraeut. 

Collections, 

<a 

s 

1 

<■ 

a 

0 

1 
a 

<o 

*1 
, o 

fS ■ 

3 

Q 

(U 

a 

g 

I 

Grazing: Fees. 


Es. 

Es, 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs . 

1846-47 

4,91,409 


4,91,409 

5397 

1459 

45,414 

2iil 

5,42,220 

4,95,289 

13,777 


1861-52 

4,62,769 

14,944 

4,47,825 


2568 

45,109 

1984 

5,07,878 

4,62,377 

24G8 


1854-55 ... 

4,78,082 

10,754 

4,62,338 

9989 

1707 

*1,972 

17,943 

6,24,998 

4,81,988 

728 

13 

1856-57 ... ... 

5,71,329 

10,798 

5,60.531 

13,443 

1330 

43,003 

20,587 

6,27,780 

5,82,448 

64 

89 

1857-58 

6,00,166 

11,024 

5,88,642 

18,316 

1697 

88,632 

20,696 

6,57,114 

6,10,836 

1485 

306 

1851-62 ... 

6,38,037 

2885 

6,85,152 

20,578 

1513 

48,248 

25,508 

7,06,861 

6,62,172 

'456 

88 

1862-63 

6,25,732 

5306 

6,20,426 

l’^,218 

1286 

48,257 

26,563 

6^1,207 

6,48,275 

306 

227 

1865-68 

6,66,984 

23,326 

6,48,65.8 

10,232 

5149 

44,696 

26,956 

7,21,912 

6,75,768 


308 

1S70-71 ... ... 

6,86,237 

■ 180 

6,86,057 

7628 

1454 

36,443 

25,052 

7,80,308 

7,12,563 

849 


1875-76 

6,97,754 

584 

6,97,170 

6400 

961 

39,203 

25,408 

7,43,357 

;,2S,639 

64 


1877-78 

6,99,326 

639 

6,98,887 

6582 

2211 

39,727 

25,916 

7,45,635 

7, -26, 814 

. 268 

... 
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1 Supplied (1880) by Mr. W. G. Harrison of the Ratndgiri Survey. 
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BECTIOI^ ¥.--- SEASON kSFORTS. 

The followiiig is a siiiitma-ry ct the cliief availabia season details 
daring the tbirteen years since Kolaba was made a sepfi-rate district}, 

lo 1868-69 the rainfall of S4“91 inches was far^-onraole snd the 
rice s-nd other crops were ot a fiili awerage. Except some eases of 
cholera-- in Alihag, hroiight by Paadkarpm* piigdms, pnblic. health 
was good. The^Iariid reveiiue for collection amoiintefi -bo £-72,747 
(Ss. 7.27,470), £3 ,(Rs- SO) were remitted., and £79 (Bs. 750} left 
outstandiBg. The hJiandi ot rice (1820 lbs.) rosedroin A2 Ss. m ££' 
3d. (Rs. 24 -Ss. 25-10). 

In 1869-70 the rninfail cf 87-32 inciies was sufgcienu and fcke ’ 
harvest was on the whole taronrable. Except slight outbreaks of 
cholera in Alibag. Pen. and Roka, public kealtk was good. The tillage 
area rose from 463.170 to 464,701 acres and t-ke laiid; reo’enne from 
£72,747 to £72,763 (Rs. ¥2fr470 - Hs. 7,27,680), £13 (Rs. ISO) were 
remitted, and £6 (E-s. 60] left o?i(?standing. ' The khai^i of rice tom 
from £2 lU Si. to £2 16^. 9i. (Rs. 25-10 » Rs. 28-Gh • 

In 1870-71 tbs raiafail of 75*21 inches was seasonable and 
su£ici-eiit. There were sev-era!. cases of cholera, but the ftise-wasc did 
not spread. The tillas’e area i-ose from 464,701 to 4t*G,S0S o.'eros. ;:.nd 
theland revenue from £72,763 to £72,997 (Es. fr27,63a^Es. fr29,970), 
£17 (Es. ivO) were reinittecL, ann (Rs. £50) left ootsta”'.di'ag. 
The kJiandi of rice fell from £2 16c, 9P. bo £2 64, -Hz.. 28-6- 

■Rs. 27-4),. 

• In 1871-72 the rainfall of 40*36 inches was short and capi'icions?. 
and ill' Alibag and Pen the crops, sukbrcd considerably, Cattlo 
disease prevailed in hlangaon and Echa, and thsre was cne .b&d 
outbreak of cholera in Mahdd. The tiila-gc ar^.a f el. " iVom. 466,80St;G 
465,334mieres, and the land rovonue r-ose irorn £72,997 to £74,028 
(Rs. 7,20,970- Rs. 7,40,280), £7 (Es. 70) were remitted, and. £69 
(Rs. 690) left ontstaiHiing. The kliandi of rice rose from £2 14a, 6<4, 
to £2 Kb-, 6d, (Rs. 27|- - Rs. 28|-). 

. In 1872-73 the rainfall or 73‘95’ inches was well-frmed and 
abundant. Dengme fever Avas general, but caused iit-tle or no 
mortality, and in other respects the public health wa.s good and cattle 
were fairly free from disease. The tillage area fell ^ from 465,834 
to 465,082 acres and the lari.ci' revenue ‘from .£74,028^ to £73/209 
(Rs. 7,40,280 -Rs. 7,32,090), £1048 (Rs. 10,480) were remitted, 
£1046 (Rs. 10,460) ot them on acceunt oibiie introduction of revised 
■rates in the Alibag salt binds, and £127 (Rs. 1270) left outstanding. 
The JchmicUoL lice fell from £2 16^?. 6t:i to £2 8s, (Rs. 28|- -Es. 24). 

Ih 1873-74 the rainfall of 79'72 inches, thongh abundant, was 
irregular and the harvest was short. Public health was good and 
except in Mangaon cattle were free from disease. ' The- tillage area 
rose from 465,082 to 465,400 acres and the land rav^nue irom 
£73,209 to £7^,092 (Es. 7,32,090 -Rs. 7,40 920), £14 jEs. 140) were 
remitted, and £182 (Rs. 1820) left outstanding. The kkandi oi rice 
fell from £2 8s. to £2 4^;. 6d. (Es. 24 ^’Es. 22-6). 

In 1874-75 the rainfall or ■oi*74 inches was excessive in June and 
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J uly and damaged some of the crops. Public healtli was good and 
the loss from cattle disease slight. The tillage area rose from 465,400 
to 468,156 acres and the land revenue from £74,092 to £74,706 
(Es. 7,40,920 - Rs. 7,47,960), £.96JRs. 960) were remitted, and £52 
(Rs. 520) left outstanding.' The khandi of rice rose from £2 4$, 9d. 
to £2 85. (Rs. 22-6-Rs. 24). 

In 1875-76 the rainfall of 107*87 inches, though unusually 
heavy, was well-timed and the crops were the finest known for 
seventeen years. In Mahad^ in July, floods swept. the banks of the 
Stivitri, and early in October in Roha, Mangaon, and Mahad, want 
of rain slightly injured the late crops. Cholera prevailed throughout 
the district during the rainy months, and there w^ere a few fatal cases 
of cattle disease in Pen, Roha, and Mangaon. The tillage area rose 
from 408,156 to 468,646 acres and the land revenue from £74,796 
to £74,826 (Rs. 7,47,960-Rs. 7,48,260), £58 (Rs. 580) were remitted, 
and £5 (Rs. 60) left outstanding. The khandi of rice rose from 
£2 85. to £2 96*. M (Rs. 24 - Rs. 24-10). 

In 1876-77 the rainfall of 58*36 inches was scanty and unseasonable 
and the harvest w'as short. In every sub-division the fall was less 
than the average, and in Alibag it was more than a fourth less. 
InJulyfloodsdid damage in Mahad, and w*ant of rain in September and 
October destroyed about half the upland crops in MahMand injured 
those in Mangaon. During^ the rainy season cholera prevailed at 
Alibag and in the surrounding villages and small-pox at Mahdd. 
In Alibag and Mangaon there were a few fatal oases of cattle disease. 
The tillage area rose from 468,646 to. 471,005 acres. The land 
revenue fell from £74,826 to £72,423 (Rs. 7,48,260 -Rs. 7,24,230), 
£2037(Rs. 20,370) v/ere remitted, and £26 (Rs. 260) left outstanding. 
The khandi of rice rose from £2 96. Sd. to £3 56. (Rs. 24-iO - 
Rs. 321). 

In 1877-78 the rainfall of 63*61, inches was seasonable and 
sufficient and the harvest was on the whole good. The public health 
.'imffered from somewhat serous epidemics of cholera and small-pox, 
and a fatal form of cattle disease was prevalent in Mangaon and 
Mahad. The tillage area rose from 471,005 to 472,413 acres and the 
land revenue from £72,423 to £74,520 (Rs. 7,24,230 - Rs. 7,45,200), 
£64 (Rs. 640) wmre remitted, and £28 (Rs. 280) left outstanding. 
The khandi of rice rose from £3 56. to £3 17s. Od. (Rs. 32^- 
Rs. 38-14). 

In 1878-79 the rainfall of 144*87 inches fell seasonably and the 
rice and other early grains yielded a good harvest. The cold 
w^eather crops were much damaged by locusts. Fever was unusually 
prevalent during the cold weather months and there were two 
outbreaks of rather mild cholera. The tillage area rose from 472,413 
to 473,319 acres. The land revenue fell from £74,520 to £74,314 
(Rs. 7,45,200 - Rs. 7,43,140), and £4 (Rs. 40) were remitted. The 
khandi of rice fell from £8 176. 9<.i to £3 46. 9d. (Rs- 33-14 - Rs. 32-6)« 

In 1879-80 the rainfall of 74*52 inches was slightly below the 
average, but it was timely and well distributed. The monsoon and 
cold-weather crops were a little below the average. The number 
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of deaths from cholera was 129. Small-pox also prevailed slightly. 
The season was otherwise healthy. The tillage area rose from 
473jSld to 475,135 acres, and the land revenue from £74,314 to 
£74,685 (Rs. 7,43,140 - Es. 7,46,850), and £2 (Rs. .20) y/ere remitted. 
The khandi of rice rose from £3 4s. 9d, to £3 7s, Qd. (Rs. 32-6- 
Rs. 33|). 

In 1880-81 the rainfall of 79*67 inches was somewhat below the 
average. Between the 7th of July and the 10th of September very 
little rain fell. The monsoon and cold-weather crops yielded an 
average harvest, except rice which suffered from want of rain. 
There were thirty deaths from cholera. Small-pox also appeared 
occasionally. Othei'wise the season was, on the whole, healthy. 
The tillage area rose from 475,135 to 476,693 acres. The land 
revenue fell from £7<685 to £73,900 (Rs. 7,46,850 -Rs. 7,39,000), 
£95 (Rs. 950) were remitted, and £1 (Rs. 10) left outstanding. 
The hhandi of rice fell from £3,76'. 6d, to £2 11^. 3d, (Rs. 331- 
Es. 25-10). 

The following statement shows in tabular form the available yearly 
statistics of rainfall, prices, tillage, and land revenue, during the 
twenty-nine years ending 1880-81 : 


Koldha Seaso7i Statistics, 1852-1881, 


Years. 

Rainfall, 

Tillage, 

Remis- 

sions. 

' 

Land 

revenue 

for 

collection. 

Out- 

standings 

Collec- 

tion. 

i:ha.ndi Prick. 

Rice in Husk.i 

Ncbhni, 

1st sort. 

2nd sort. 


Inches. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rp 




1852-53 ... 



35,432 

6,23,063 

1252 

6,2*2,41 1 

11 14 

IQJli 

Its, fif. 

1863-54 ... 



88,486 

5,83,105 

1143 

5,81,962 

12 5 


iO 0 

1854-55 ... 



10,918 

5,57,363 

72S 

5,56,635 

12 14 

li" 0 


185.>-56 ... 



11,469 

i»,5?,533 

561 

6, .56, 972 

16 3 

15 0 


1856-57 ... 



10,868 

0,46,868 

400 

6,46,458 

16 10 

16 0 


1857-.58 ... 



11,767 

6,55,079 

1539 

6,58,540 

IS 6 

17 R 


I35S-59 ... 

7!»-92 

144,042 

4113 

7,01,353 

1321 

7,00,032 


21 0 


18,59-60 ... 

79-59* 

155,781 

GS91 

7,46,783 

880 

7,45,903 

25 0 



lSOO-61 ... 

96*09 

160,814 

498 

7,05,0*20 

515 

7,04,505 

21 0 

9.(r R 


18GI-62 ... 

V5-S8 

204,522 

2891 

7,05,803 

456 

7,03,347 . 

22 0 



1862-63 ... 

8.r27 

236,774 

6366 

6,84,765 

306 

6,84,4.59 

21 10 


-fcV 11 

180.3-64 ... 

82*12 

241, .562 

884 

7.57,789 


7,57,789 

3-2 6 



1864-65 ... 

62-49 

236,21,5 

609 

7,72,644 


7,72,644 

3.3 6 



1865-66 

85*52 

413,025 

23,3*26 

7,10,671 


7,10,671 

29 10 



1366-67 ... 

85*74 

465,090 

1127 

7,24,442 

618 

7,23,924 

31 2 


44 .j 

Af\ “t 

1867-68 ... 

74 -.35 

405,036 

29 

7,36,023 

6019 

7,30,004 

24 0 


<17 1 1 

1868-69 ... 

6..1-91 

463,170 

20 

7,27,472 

791 

7,26,681 

25 10 


Oi ii 
•?Q ± 

1869-70 ... 

87 -82 

464,701 

133 

7,27,633 

64 

7,27,669 

23 6 


0 4 1 A 

1870-71 ... 

75-21 

466,803 

173 

7,29,968 

848 

7,29,120 

27 4 

24 * 0 

04 H 

1871-72 ... 

40*36 

465,334 

72 

7,40,281 

687 

7,39,594 

28 4 

26 0 

00 u 

lS72*-73 ... 

72*05 

405,082 

10,476 

7,32,093 

1274 

7,30,819 

24 0 

22 8 

1./4 11/ 

32 6 

1873-74 ... 

79-72 

465,400 

141 

7,40,922 

1817 

7,39,105 

22 6 

21 0 

27 C 

l#i-75 ... 

61-74' 

468,156 

959 

7,47,956 

525 

7,47,431 

24 0 

23 0 


lSr'5-76 ... 

107-87 

468,646 

584 

7,48,257 

54 

7, 48, *203 

24 10 

24 0 

^ i 0 

A 

1876-77 ... 

53-36 

471,005 

20,372 

7,24,235 

259 

7,23,976 

32 8 

31 0 

Ok V 
ill A 

^ 1877-78 ... 

6:3 -61 

472,413 

639 

7,45,204 

,278 

7,44,926 

38 14 

35 8 

60 12 

: 1878-79 ... 

144 ’87 

473,319 

40 

7,43.144 . 


7,43,144 

32 6 

30 0 

40 10 

1879-80 ... 

74-52 

475,135 

21 

7,46,8.52 


7,46,852 

I 33 12 

31 10 

43 8 

1880-81 ... 

79-67 

476,693 

949 

7,39,000 

12 

7,38,988 

• 

25 10 

24 4 

35 4 


s A khmidi of rice in husk is equal to 1320 pounds. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JUSTICE. 

Between I'SIQ and 1830;, for purposes of civil and criminal 
justice, the tliree sub-divisions of Sdnksbi, Rajpuri, and Rdygad 
were under Ratnagiri. In 1830 Ratn^giri was reduced to a sub- 
collectorate, and these three sub-divisions passed from Ratnagiri to 
Thana. Till 1840, when they lapsed to the British G-overnment, 
the two sub-divisions of TJnderi and Revdanda were under the Angria 
chiefs. Under .Act XV^II. of 1844, these two sub-divisions were 
embodied in British territory and brought under British laws. 
Justice was administered by a Political Agent till, in 1853, the 
agency was abolished and the judicial administration of the two 
sub-div’isions transferred to Thana. Since 1853 the KoMba district 
. has formed part of the charge of the Thana District Judge. 

In Angria^s territory, under its native rulers, civil and criminal 
^ justice were roughly almost recklessly administered.^ For important 
cases a general court of justice was held for a few hours on Sunday 
evenings nominally under the chief but really under the minister. 
Petty cases were settled at Alib^g by a judge or nyciyddliish 
appointed by the minister, and in the district by the sub- 
divisional officers. Oral evidence was taken in the presence of 
? the parties and no record was kept, except that in civil cases 

final decisions were sometimes entered as memoranda on loose 
slips of paper. The cases were summarily disposed of, underhand 
fees or kdrJcuni paid to the subordinate court officials settling all 
disputes. No arrears of business were allowed ; the court continued 
to sit till every case was heard. Every decision was final; there 
was no appeal. Actions for debt were not common as neither 
execution of decrees nor imprisonment for debt was allowed. 
In criminal cases capital punishment was rare’ Those who could 
pay a heavy fine were never imprisoned except for contempt or 
obstinacy, and those who could not pay underwent the extremest 
punishments short of mutilation. The forts were the Angria's prisons, 
f . They received their inmates for no specified term. The barred 
rooms in the Kolaba fort, though close and ill-aired were fairly 
wholesome hut other prisons were terrible dens. In the Underi 
or Henery fort a flight of steps hid by a trap-door led underground 
to a strong door which gave entrance to a room seven feet high and 
twelve feet in diameter, a loathsome den swarming with vermin. 
About 1836, on suspicion of being concerned in a gang robbery, 
; fifteen persons were sent to this loathsome dungeon, and, in four 

months, thirteen of them died raving mad, from want of light. 


1 Compiled from Mr. Courtenay's letter 14th Fehruai^ in Boin. Gov. Bee. 
Pol. Dep. 391, and Mr, J, M. I>aviea’ letter 22nd February 1^41 in Bom. Gov. Reo, 
Pol. Dept. 1237. 
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air, and water. In 1840 the Political Superintendent found two of 
the prisoners alive. They were reduced to skeletons and one of them 
was blind of an eye. Their lives had been saved by the death of the 
others and by being allowed to go on the bastions for a few hours 
daily. Besides these two, twenty-two persons suffering similar 
punishments were taken out from other dungeons by the Political 
Superintendent, They had been denied water except for drinking 
and were loaded with the heaviest irons ; they were squalid and 
filthy, diseased and frightful to look at. Nothing was recorded 
against them, and no term of imprisonment had been fixed. They 
had been in confinement from three to twenty years.^ The charges 
against them were almost forgotten, but it was admitted that 
none of them had been guilty of worse offences than robbery 
and theft. They were of the poorest classes and therefore unable to 
buy their release either by paying fines or bribes to state servants. 
They waited for some festive or joyous occasion to bring them the 
chance of freedom. As their sufferings were disproportionate to 
the vague and unrecorded charges against them, the Political 
Superintendent set them free. 

There was a long e^ablished custom of providing female slaves 
for the chief, by condemning to slavery women, whether married or 
single, who had been guilty of infidelity or impropriety. Free 
intercourse between these condemned women and the male com- 
munity was encoui’aged in the grossest maimer in order to rear a. 
class of slaves. A condemned woman was styled hulmini and her 
offspring leJcavlis or bastards. She was first made to pay . a fine 
according to her means, under penalty f. being sent to the fort; 
among licentious soldiery. After the fine was WTung from her 
she was taken into the chiefs household, or, if unsuitable for that 
purpose, was made to perform all sorts of out-door drudgery.^ Others 
again who agreed to pay an additional bribe obtained a license to 
practise prostitution. The number of these female slaves at any one 
time depended on the demand for their services. Their offspring, 
fathered indisci’iminately by the court aitendants, swelled the mob 
of the chief ^s followers. The male off'spring’ sometimes obtained 
respectable men’s daughters in marriage, though this did not alter 
the servile position of the husbamd. The daughters of slave women 
were kept in the chiefs residence and did not appear in public. 

Among minor pieces of injustice compulsory labour occupied an 
important place. On all public occasions the Kunbis or cultivating 
classes w^ere obliged to wo’h without wages. They were bound* at 
their own cost to carry the state share of the grain to the appointed 


1 Of twenty-two prisoners who were confined on charges of robbery, one Agri had 
been imprisoned for twenty years ; two Kilthkaris for twelve, six K^itiikaris for eleven, 
seven Kathkaris for seven, and two Mar^thas for eleven years ; for theft one Sutdr 
had been confined for twelve and one Musaimdn for three years ; and for petty 
theft two women bad been imprisoned, one for eight ana the other for seven' years. 

Mr. J. M. Davies mentioned (1840) an instance in 'W'b.ich a woman besought him 
to intercede for her. She w^as condemned as a slave and had already paid a fine for 
being allowed to work out of doors. She was again threatened to be sent to one of 
the forts unless she paid a further sum oi Rs. 90. When the Divdn "was consulted ou 
the matter his reply was that it was the custom. 
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port, and to supply gratis a certain quantity of straw whenever it 
was wanted. They ha-d to cat and carry a certiain quantity of straw 
and reeds for thatciiing and occasionally to dig ponds and wet docks 
for shipping. They were also made to continbute goats and fowls 
for the yearly sacrifices, and on all occasions to supply vegetables, 
pulse, *milb, whey, and butter. The fishermen had their share ^of 
forced labour. Bach boat had to make nine trips every season to 
Eamraj, about five miles east of Cheul on the right bank of the 
Kundalika creek, to fetch firewood for the chief^s establishment, or 
pay a fine of 75. (Rs. 3-|) on every trip less than nine. Other boats 
had to carry grain to Bombay under similar penalties. 

In 1853 there were three courts, at Alibag^ Pen, and Mahild, and 
the number of suits disposed of was 2866. Seven years later (1860) 
the number of courts was the same, but the decisions had risen to 
4158, the average duration of each case being one month and twenty 
days. In 1870 there were still only three courts, but the decisions had 
increased to 4600, the average duration of each being two months 
and nine days. In 1874 there were three courts and 4940 decisions. 
At present (1882), excluding the court of the first class subordinate 
judge of Nasik who exercises special jurisdiction under section 25 of 
Act XIV. of 1869, the district is provided with three second class 
subordinate judges^ courts at Alib^g, Pen, and Mahad, 'with an 
average jurisdiction over 574 square miles and a population of about 
117,000. All these courts are under the jurisdiction of tne Thana 
Judge. As regards their ordinary jurisdiction, the average distance 
of the Alib%, Pen, and Mahdd sub-judges^ courts from their six 
furthest villages is respectively fourteen, eighteen, and sixty miles. 

The average number of cases decided during the- twelve years 
ending 1881 was 3975. The number of suits'rose from 4600 in 1870 
to 4940 in 1874 ; from 1874 the number began to fall till it was as 
low as 3042 in 1880; in 1831 there was a slight increase to 3245. 

As shown in the margin, of the whole number of cases decided 

during the twelve years ending 
1881, 47*52 per cent have, on an 
average, been given against the 
defendant in his absence. Except 
in 1873 and 1880 the proportion 
of cases decided ill this way showed 
a gradual fall from 57*30 in 1870 
to 52*63 in 1874, 40*9 in 1877, 
and 37*5 in 1881. Of contested 
cases, during the twelve years 
ending 1881, only 14*29 per cent 
have been decided in favour of the 
defendant. The percentage of 
contested cases decided in favour 
of the defendant fell from 15*36 in 1870 to 9*95 in 1873. In 1874 it 
rose to 16*44 and continued high till it fell to 7*49 in 1880 and again 
rose to 10*61 in 1881. In 110 or 3*39 per cent of the whole number 
of suits decided in 1881, the decree was executed by putting the 
plaintiff in possession of the immovable property claimed. During 
the twelve years ending 1881 the number of cases of this kind fell 


Koldba Exparte Decrees, 1S70 - ISSt. 


Year. 

Suits. 

Decreed 

exparte. 

Per- 

centage. 

1S70... 

4600 

2636 

57-30 

1871 

3785 

2020 

53-34 

1872 

4645 

2502 

53-86 

187.'J 

4196 

2334 

55-6-2 

1874... 

4940 

2600 

52-63 

1875... 

4257 

2020 

47-4 

1876 1 

4271 

■ 1874 

43-8 

1877 

3596 

1473 

40-9 

1878 

3344 

1302 1 

38-8 

1879... . 

3785 

1413 

37-6 

1880 

3042 

1278 

42-0 

1881... 

3245 

1220 

3 ? -5 

Total ... 

47,706 

22,o72 

47-53 
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from 145 out of 4600 in 1870 to 97 out of 4940 in 1874 and then 
rose to 168 out of 4271 in 1876 and 201 out of 8042 in 1880. In 
923 or 28’44 per cent of tli© 1881 decisions, decrees for money due 
were executed by tbe attachment or sale of property. Of these 
15*19 per cent have been executed by the sale of movable 
property and 13*25 per cent by the sale of immovable property. 
Compared with 1870 the 1881 returns for attachments and sales of 
movable and immovable property show arise from 439 to 493 in 
the former and a fall from 996 to 430 in the latter. 

During the twelve years ending 1881, the number of decrees 
executed by the arrest of debtors has fallen from 117 in 1870 to 71 
in 1881. As will be seen from the following table, the number oi 
civil prisoners daring the four years ending 1873 varied from 31 
in 1872 to 46 in 1873. During the following eight years the numhei 
feu from 64 in 1874 to 28 in 1879. In 1880 it rose to 98 and 
again fell to 72 in 1881 : 


Koldba Civil Prizoners^ 1870-1881. 


Ykjir. 

pRTSOSr- 

BRS. 

days. 

PvELEASE, , 

By' 
satisfy- 
ing the 
decree. 

At cre- 
ditor’s 
request. 

No sub- 
sistence 
allow- 
ance. 

Dis- 

closure 

of 

proper- 

ty. 

Time 

expiry. 

1870 


S7 

88 

1 

5 

30 

1 


1871 


38 

86 

2 

3 

26 

6 

1 

1872 


81 

36 


4 

23 

2 

2 

1873 


46 

82 


4 

41 


1 

1874 


64 

47 


83 

27 


4 

1875 


60 

60 


8 

35 

"i 

8 

1875 


48 

51 


b 

33 


10 

1877 


31 

46 


3 

19 


9 

1878 


SO 

27 


2 

22 


6 

1879 


'28 

36 



17 


6 

1880 


98 

13 

21 

44 ' 

31 


2 

1881 


72 

6 


® ! 

81 ! 

36 j 

... 


The following statement shows in tabular form the working oj 
the district civil courts during the twelve years ending 1881 : 

Kolaba Civil Coiirts, 1870-1881, 


Ybab. 

Suits disposed of. 

1 

> 

> 

<! 

Uncontested. 

• 

Contested. • 

Execution of Dmcrebs. 

Decreed ex parte. 

Dismissed ex parte. 

Decreed on confes- 
sion. 

Otherwise disposed 
k>f. 

Total. 

d 

'S 

b 

a 

1 . 

Judgment for De- 
fendant. 

Mixed. 

Total. 

Arrest of debtor. 

Decree holder put in 
possession of im- 
movable property. ' 

Attachment 
or sale of 
property. 

Im. 

mov- 

able. 

Mov- 

able. 

1870 .. 

4600 

£ 

71 

2636 

2 

323 

474 

3435 

048 

179 

88 

1165 

117 

145 

996 

439 

1871 .. 

3785 

6*9 

2020 

2 

302 

448 

2772 

883 

143 

37 

1013 

213 

104 

891 

372 

1872 .. 

4645 

8*2 

2502 

5 

430 

443 

3380 

1095 

118. 

52 

1265 

194 

108 

761 

402 

1873 .. 

4196 

9-2 

2334 

55 

433 

43l> 

3252 

811 

04 

39 

944 

192 

103 

834 

539 

1874 .. 

4940 

8 

2000 

30 

652 

454 

3736 

972 

198 

.34 

1204 

204 

97 

1066 

678 

1875 

4257 

7 

2020 

16 

641 

483 

3160 

713 

236 

148 

1097 

238 

no 

1861 

1162 

1876 .. 

4271 

9-3 

1874 

30 

702 

540 

3146 

761 1 

223 

141 

1125 

238 

168 

1574 

1054 

1877 .. 

3596 

9-9 

. 1473 

45 

496 

479 

2493 

720 

186 

197 

1303 

84* 

115 

1443 

652 

1878 .. 

3344 

7*5 

1802 

4 

346 

458 

2110 

843 

209 

i82 

1234 

84 

134 

696 

463 

1879 .. 

3785 

10*3 

1413 

5 

360 

460 

2238 

1194 1 

206 

137 

1537 

103 

155 

719 

2653 

1880 .. 

3042 

10*3 

1278 

28 

320 

34S 

1974 

869 

80 

119 

1068 

98 

201 

530 

653 

1881 .. 

3245 

8*8 

1220 

27 

288 

391 

1926 

909 

140 

270 

1319 

71 

no 

430 

493 
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The registration department employs five, sub-registrars^ all of 
them special or full time officers. One of these sub-registrars is 
stationed at each sub-divisional head- quarters. In addition to 
supervision by the Collector as District Registrar, a special scrutiny, 
under the control of the Inspector General of Registration and 
Stamps, is carried on by a divisional inspector. According to the 
Registration Report for 1880-81 the gross registration receipts for 
that year amounted to £767 (Rs. 7670) and the charges to £515 
(Ss. 5150), thus leaving a credit balance of £252 (Rs. 2520). Of 
2779, the total number of registrations, 2761 related to immovable 
property, fourteen to movable property, and four were wills. Of 
2761 documents relating to immovable property, 1622 were mortgage 
deeds, 1003 deeds of sale, sixteen deeds of gift, ninety leases, and 
thirty miscellaneous deeds. Including £93,795 (Rs. 937,950), the 
value of immovable property transferred, the total value of property 
affected by registration amounted to £96,592 (Rs. 9,65,920). 

At present (1881) fourteen officers share the administration of 
criminal justice. Of these one. is the District Magistrate, two are 
magistrates of the first class, nine of the second, . and two of the 
third. The District Magistrate and one first class magistrate are 
covenanted European civilians, the other is a native. Except the 
District Magistrate who has a general supervision of the whole 
district, each first class magistrate has an average charge of 750 
square miles and of a population of about 190,000. In 1881, tbe 
District Magistratedecidedtwenty-five original and thirty-eight appeal 
cases, and the two first class magistrates ninety-one original cases. 
Except the huziir or head-qaarter deputy collector who has charge of 
the treasury, the magistrates as Collector and assistant collectors 
have revenue charge of the parts of the district* in which they 
exercise magisterial powers. Of subordinate magistrates of the second 
and third classes there are eleven, all of them natives of India, with 
an average charge of 140 square miles and a population of 35,000. 
In 1881 the eleven subordinate magistrates decided 1536 original 
cases. Besides their magisterial duties these officers exercise revenue 
powers as mamlatdars, mah^lkaris, and head clerks of mamlatdd,rs. 
Besides these there are 1047 police patils, receiving in surveyed 
villages an average yearly emolument of £1 125. 2d, (Rs. 16-6) 
and entrusted with petty magisterial powers under the Bombay 
Village Police Act (VIII. of 1867). Of the whole number twelve 
under section 15 of the Act can in certain cases fine up to IO5. 
(Rs. 5) and imprison for forty-eight houi's. The others under 
section 14 cannot fine and can imprison for only twenty-four 
hours. 

There is no regular village police system. The revenue patil or 
one of the leading villagers is generally chosen police patil either 
for life, or for a term of years, and the Mhars help him acting as 
watchmen. The system of patrol by the district police is carried 

in the regular way, each post having its fippointed area which is 
patrolled by the officers and men in charge of the post. In surveyed 
villages the police patil is paid from 6d. to £14 I65. (4 annas • 
Rs. 148) a year ; in unsurveyed villages the patil is unpaid. 
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Oliapter IX. 
. Iiistics. 
Ofiences. 
1S74-1S81. 




From the table of offences giverx below it will be seen that during 
the seven years ending 1880^, 1890 offences^ or one offence for every 
202 of the population^ were, on an average, 3 ?'early comm.itted. Of 
these three were murders and attempts to commit murder; tw’o 
culpable homicides ; six cases of grievous hurt and hurt by dangerous 
weapons ; fifteen cases of dacoity ahd robbery ; and- 1864 or 98*6 per 
cent of the whole minor offences. 

For tnany years after the introduction of British rule into the three 
sub-divisions of Sankshi, Rajpuri and Raygad, the villages were 
subject to night attacks of Khthkaris, Mangs, Ramoshis, and other 
Deccan gang robbers. The villages were unprotected, the houses 
were made of mud and thatch, and the people were weak and timid.^ 
On two occasions, in 1827 and in 1840, the strength of the Ramoshi 
freebooters from the Deccan was so great, and the mischief they 
did was so serious that military aid had to be called in. Towards 
the close of 1827 several detachments of the 4th Rifles w^ere 
sent to arrest or . to drive away a band of Ramoshis, who had 
been plundering the villages to. the north-east of Mahad. Some of 
the detachments w'ere stationed for the defence of certain places 
and to attack the enemy when news was received of their presence 
in the neighbourhood. Others acted as patrolling parties to keep 
up the communication between the chain of posts, and, by constant 
marching, to prevent the bands- from gathering and directing 
their attention to any particular range of country. On the 27tli 
December (1827) at Sdnkshi in an action with the Ramoshis three 
privates were killed.^ In 1840 a party from the 15th Regiment of 
Native Infantry was called in to act against a band of Ramoshis 
who, issuing from the Bor state, had plundered Nizampur, 
Ndgotlina, and Roha. Some of the freebooters were arrested and 
punished.^ 

AsJ}efore 1 840 the lands of the district Avere much divided between 
the Angrias and the British Govern ment, and as the Angria^s 
subdivisions were separately managed till 1853, no old crime statistics 
aje available for purposes of comparison. But the crime returns for 
Angria^s Kolaba during the five years ending 1850 show that 
since then there has been a marked decrease in the number of gang 
and highway robberies. During those five^ years the number of 
gang and highway robberies committed in Angria^s territory with 
an area of 210 square miles and a population of 57,000 souls was 
395 or a yearly average of eighty. During the five years ending 
1880, the total number of gang robberies and dacoities committed 
in the whole district with an area of 1500 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 380,000 was eighty-eight or a yearly average of seventeen. 
That is, in 1850 there was one gang robbery for every half mile and 
every 700 people against one gang robbery for every fifty-five miles 
and 22,000 people in 1880. The chief criminal class is the Kathkaris 
who are much given to thieving. The district is generally peaceful 
and crime is light. 


5 Bom.Gov. Rev. Rec. 16of 1821, 334-336. 2 Historical Records of 4th Rifles, 64. 

^ Mr. Bal Rfimchandra from old records. 


In 1S80 tliQ total strength of the district or regular police was'34S. 
Of tiiesB iinaer the District Saperintendent one was a sobordinate 
oiSceiV; Sliw-eight were inferior subordinate ofBcarSj and . 288 foot 
coBstablea, The cost of laaintainmg this force was, for the Superin- 
tendeat, a yearly salarj^ of c£447 2s, {his, 4471) ^ _for the one sub“' 
■ ordinate oiiicer;, on a yearly pay ci nos less tlian £120 (Rs, 1200)^ 
and for the lifty-eigLs inferior subordinate officers^ on yearly salaries 
of loss than £120 (Rs. '1200), -a total, yearly cost of £1537 4b\ 
(Es, 15,372) 3 and for the 288 foot constables a S'am of £2966 18^. 
(Es. 29,669), the aYeraga yearly -p%y of: each foot constable being 
£10 '2^. (Its. 103-1-4).. Besides tlieir pay, a total yearly charge 

of £274 {Es.274i) was allowed for the horses and travelling 

expenses of the superior oSeersj £190 2s. (Rs. 1901) for yearly pay 
and tiTwelhng aliowanco of the Supeanntendent^s establisiinent 3 and 
£SS0 10.?. (Hs.SSOS) f.or contingencies and ether expenses, raising the 


total yearly charges to £5796 18c, (Rs. 57,959), On. an area of 1500 
square miles mid a popaiation of 380,000 souls, these figures give 
one man for every 5^' square miles and 1319 souls. The cost o£ the 
force is £0 I7s, 8i/i. (Ss. 3S-10-2) the square mile or (2 as, Ir/ls) 
a head of the pcpaiation. 


In 1880; exclusive of the S'upemntendent, of the total strength 
of 343, eighty-four, twelve of them oScers and seventy-two men, 
■were employed as guards at district or subs'idiary jails and over 
ioch-ups and treasurierv or as escorts to prisoners and treasure; 
and 2G3, forty -sevon of them olScers and 216 men, on other duties. 
Of the whole number, , exclusive of the Superintendent, 122 .ware 
provided with fire-arms and 226 with swords or with swords and 


batons. Sevenhv-six, thirty -two of them omcers and foriiy-four men, 
could road and write, and thirty-three, twe of them officers and 
thirty-one men, were bei ug taught. Except the Superintendent, who 
was a European, the members of the police, force 'were all natives 
of India. Of tiiese one officer was m> Ch.ristian 3 one officer amd six 
men were Muhammcclans 3 five officers and five men were Brahmans 3 
fifty -two officers and 274 men were Hindus of other castes 3 and 
three men 'were Eeni-Xsraels. 


In 1880, of thirty-seven persons accused ofhemous crimes seven or 
13‘9 per cent, and of 2763 accused of ail, other crimes 1002 or 36*2 
per cent, were convicted.' Of £1832 (Rs. 18,320) alleged to have 
been stolen, £848 (Eo. 84S0) or 46 per cent of the whole was 
..recovered. Of the seven northern districts of the Presidency KoMba 
ranked last as regards the proportion of convictitns to arrests, 
and third as regards tie proportion of the amount of property 
recovered to the amount stolen. The following table gives the chief 
crime and policy details lor the seven years ending 1880 : 
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Koldha Crime and Police, 


Ybar. 


1S74 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 
1379 
ISSO 

Total 


Offences and Convictions. 


to murder. 


20 


30 

100 

55 

ioo 


Culpable Homicide. 

Grievous Hurt. 

Dacoity and Robbery. 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

Convictions. 

Percentage. 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

B 

0 

V 

1 

Percentage. 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

Convictions, 

1 

c; 

1 

2 

4 

2 

50 

5 

4 

3 

76 

7 

25 

15 

60 

1 

1 

1 

iOO 

9 

29 

11 

87 

8 

33 

12 

33 

1 

2 



4 

4 

4 

100 

12 

19 

7 

36 

2 

3 

1 

■33 

9 

28 

12 

42 

12 

7,3 

32 

43 

4 

2 



4 

5 

3 

6 

9 

15 

6 

33 

3 

3 

i 

. 33 

8 

20 

2 

3 

28 

123 

54 


3 

3 

1 

33 

6 

29 

5 

17 

27 

73 

30 

41 

1 " 

18 

6 

.33 

44 

119 

40 

83 

103 

361 

155 

42 




O'.TENCSS AND CONVICTIONS— COntlJiyct?. 


Property. 

Year. 


Other Offences. 



Totfil’ 


Stolen 

. 



Cases. 

Arrests. 

Convic- 

tions. 

Pereenb- 

age. 

Oases. 

Arrests. 

Convic- 

tions. 

Percent- 

age. 

vered. 

age. 

1874 

2283 

3724 

1160 

31 

2302 

3783 

1188 

31 

& 

1050 

£ 

587 

56 

1875 ... 

2002 

3116 

1073 

34 

2024 

3184 

1101 

36 

1189 

371 

31 

1876 

1877 

’842 

2811 

1023 

36 

1862 

2S45 

1039 

37 

1209 

633 

52 

1872 

3568 

1745 

48 

1896 

3675 

1790 

49 

1426 

662 

46 

1878 

1S79 

1478 

2379 

1328 

55 

1496 

2402 

1337 

66 i 

1363 

625 

46 

.1828 

.3349 

1526 ! 

45 

1872 

jm 

. 15S2 

45 

9276 

1094 

12 

1880 

1742 

2653 1 

965 

36 

1780 

2763 

1002 

36 

1832 

' 848 

46 

Total ... 

13,047 

21,600 

8818 

. 40 ■ 

13,232 

22,151 

9039 

40-8 

17,345 

4820 

277 


Besides tlie lock-ups ior under-trial prisoners at the head-quarters 
of each suh-diyision there are two suh-jails, one at Alibag foi 
prisoners sentenced up to one month’s imprisonment, and the other 
at MahM for prisoners under sentences of less than fourteen days, 
Prisoners sentenced to more than one inonth^s imprisonment are 
sent to the Th^na Jail. The Alibag jail is in the Hirakot fori 
and has room for seventy-six prisoners, having eight cells, Sve oi 
them eighteen by thirteen feet and three seventeen by eleven feet, 
Female prisoners are kept in separate cells. In 1 881-82 the dailj 
average number of prisoners was eleven in the Alibag and one ir 
the Mah^d jail. The Hirdkot jail is remarkably healthy ; not one 
death has occurred during the last six years. 
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CHAPTER X. 

REVENUE AND FINANCE. 

The earliest balance sheet of the Kolaba district is for the official 
year 1852-53. The accounts of the five sub-4ivisions, Alib%, Pen, 
Roha, Mangaon, and Maiidd, which at present constitute the Kolaba 
district, were included in the accounts of the Thana district till the 
1st of May 1876, when a separate account office was created for the 
Kolaba district. Though, since 1852-53, many account changes have 
been made, the different items can in most cases be brought under 
corresponding heads in the forms now in use. Exclusive of £5014 
(Rs. 50,140) the adjustment on account of alienated lands, the total 
transactions entered in the district balance sheet for 1880-81 
amounted under receipts to £235,117 (Rs. 23,51,170) against 
£100,757 (Rs. 10,07,570) in 1852-53, and, mider charges, to £231,076 
(Rs. 23,10,760) against £87,118 (Rs. 8,71,180). Leaving aside 
departmental miscellaneous receipts and payments in return, for 
services rendered such as post and telegraph receipts, the revenue 
under all heads, imperial, provincial, local, and municipal, came to 
£121,088 (Rs. 12,10,880) or on a population of 381,650 an average 
charge of 6^. (Rs. 3-3-6). 

During the twenty-nine years between the dates of the two 
balance sheets the follov/ing changes have taken place under the 
chief heads of receipts and charges. 

Land Revenue receipts, forming sixty per cent of £121,088 
(Rs. 12,10,880) the entire revenue of the district, have risen from 
£65,671 (Rs. 6,56,710) in 1852-53 to £72,634 (Rs. 7,26,340) in 1880-81. 
The increase is chiefly due to the large area of land brought under 
tillage and to the mere correct measurements introduced by the 
survey. Land revenue figures for the thirty years ending with 1881 
are given above on page 214. Land revenue charges have risen 
from £9977 (Rs..99,770) to £11,043 (Rs. 1,10,430). This is due to 
the increase in the number and salaries ot I’evenue officers. 

Stamp receiptsTiave risen from £1101 (Rs. 11,010) in 1852-53 to 
£6975 (Rs. 69,750) in 1880-81, and stamp expenditure from £12 
(Rs. 120) to £214 (Rs. 2140). 

There are four licensed shops for the sale of European and 
foreign liquor at Alibag, Pen, Revdanda, and Mahd-d. In 1880-81 
the amount realised on account of fees levied on shops came to £21 
(Rs. 210). Licenses for these shops are renewed every year. Most of 
the country liquor drunk m the district is made from mo/ta flowers. 
In 1880-81 there were seventy-three shops licensed to sell moAa 
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liquor and the realizations were £6970 (Es. 69,700). Except in 
the Alibag garden villages, where palm liquor is drunk, the spirit 
coiisurned"^in this district is brought from the U'raii distilleries on 
payment of a still-head duty of S^s. (R?^. l|)^the gallon of. a' 
strength not above 25° under proof. Palms are of three sorts, brab 
and cocoa palms and wild thick-stemmed paims or hheyii-rdMs. The 
iuiee drawn from blierli-mdds is sold in its raw state and. is not 
'distilled.. Most of the toddy drawn from brab and cocoa palms is 
distilled. The tapping fee for a brab tree is ISa. (Rs. 9) and for a 
hherU-mcid 6s, (Rs. 3). 

Until the close of 1877-78 the right of tapping bherU-mctds 
was yearly farmed. For tapping cocoanuf trees in the Alibag 
garden Jaiid licenses were issued, each licence being given for not 
less than fifteen eocoanut trees, and subject to the payment in 
three instalments of a fee of 28. (Re. 1) on each tree. The license- 
holder was entitled to tap the trees specified in his license, to set up 
one still for every fifteen trees licensed, to manufacture palm-juice 
liquor, and to sell the liquor only to persons ^ possessing separate 
licenses for its retail sale. In Alibag, Roha, Maliad, and Mangaoii, 
the right of retailing country liquor was put to auction, the farmers 
buying the liquor from licensed tappers at S|rf. the gallon (Ss. 1-6 
the adhman). In Pen the right of making and selling vioha 
liquor similarly sold. In 1878-79 the tree tax on eocoanut 
trees when tak^n lor tapping was fixed at rates varying from 3s. 
(Rs. l i) on each tree in Alibag, Cheul, and Revdanda ; to 2.^. 6d. 
(Rs. 1|) in^ ISTagaon, Akshi, Varsoli, Thai, and Kihim; and to 2s. 
(Re. 1) in Avas, Sasavne, Navedhar Kolegacn, Navedhar Navgaon, 
Kahar, Nilkhat, and Kolgaon. The licenses and the terms under 
which they were issued were the same as in 1877. In the following 
year liquor manufecture was prohibited in the Alibag salt-ti’act or 
khdrepdi and in Pen, and persoiis buying the right of retail sale were 
required to bring their supplies from the Uran distilleries on the 
payment of the stilhheacl duty of 2s. 6d. (Rs.lf) the gallon. In 
Roha, Mangaon, and Mahad the right of making and retailing liquor 
was farmed to one man who was allowed to set up a distillen?' at 
Ashtami. The distillery was worked until about the end of April 
1879, 3893 gallons having been issued on payiiiont of a duty of 
35. (Es. 1|) the gallon. In the hot weather, as the scarcity of water 
at Ashtami stopped the distillery, the farmer was allowed either 
to hmtg 'moha liquor from Uran on the payment of the still-head 
duty, or palm-juice liquor from the Alibag garden tract on paying 
2s. (Re. 1) the gallon. ' 

From the 1st of August 1879 a tree-tax was lewle(i|^at the rate of IS5. 
(Rs. 9) on each cocoa palm and brab tree, and of 6s. (Rs. 3) on each 
wild palm tapped anjwvhere in the district except in the Alibag 
garden land^ the tax entitling the payer only to tap the tree 
and sell the juice to the liquor farmers. In the Alibag garden 
land the cocoa p^lm tax was fixed at 125. (Rs. 6) a tree, and 
since the. 1st of August 1881 has been raised to I85. (Es. 9) 
a tree. The lowest number of trees for which a license is granted 
was raised from fifteen to a hundred. The license entitled the 

The tax w^as recovered in 
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four instalments, and it ''*T4 ,s decided not to give tapping licenses for 
more than 5000 trees in all In other sub-divisions liquor manufac- 
ture was prohibited entirely, and persons buying the right to retail 
liquor were required to bring their supplies" from Uran on paying 
the still-head duty. The farms of Eoha, Mangaon, and Mah^d 
were given to one person. 

Before 1877 there was no special establishment. In 1878 for the 
Ashtami distillery an inspector was appointed . on £52 (Es. 520) a 
year. From the 1st of August 1879 the establishment was fixed at 
three inspectors vath monthly salaries varying from £5 to £20 
(Rs. 50 -Es. 200), nine sub-inspectors on monthly salaries varj^-ing 
from £1 165. to £3 (Es, IS-Es. 30), five clerks on a monthly pay of 
£1 10a (Es, 15), and forty-one constables on monthly salaries varjing 
from 16^. to £2 (Es. 8-Es, 20), the whole costing £1183 (Es. 11,880) 
a year. This establishment is still (1881) kept up. 

The increase in the tree tax was attended with a fall in the number 
of trees tapped from 16,134 in 1877-78 to 913 in 1880-81, and with 
arise in the revenue from tree tax and farm from £390 (Rs, 3900) in 
187? to £460 (Es. 4600) in 1880-81. In 1880-81 the total excise 
revenue from all sources was £11,087 (Rs. 1,10,870)^ against £12,136 
(Es. 1,21,360) in 1878-79, and the total expenditure was £989 
(Rs. 9890) against £55 (Rs. 550) in 1878-79. The fall in the total 
excise revenue is due to smuggling from the Habsan state, 
to the illicit distillation of moha, and to the large use of slightly 
perfumed potato spirit imported from Hamburg which under the 
name of Eau-de-Cologne is taken as a stimulant in place of European 
or country liquor. The rise in charges is due to the increased 
strength of the excise staff. 

The revenue from Law and Justice, which is chiefly derived 
from fines, has risen from £414 (Rs. 4140) to £529 (R^s. 5290), 
and the expenditure from £1495 (Rs. 14,950) to £6131 (Rs. 61,310). 
The increased charges are due to the rise in the number and pay of 
civil and magisterial officers. . 

The forest receipts amounted to £4077 (Es. 40,770) in 1880-81 
against nothing in 1852-53. The expenditure rose from £369 
(Rs. 3,690) in 1852-53 to £3982 (Es. 39,820) in 1880-81. The 
increase in charges is due to the increased strength of the forest 
conservancy establishment. 

No details of the amount realized from the different assessed taxes 
levied between 1860 and 1872-73, when the income-tax was abolished, 
are available. The license-tax receipts were £3279 (Rs. 32,790) in 
1878-79, £3453 (Rs. 34,530) in 1879-80, £1554 (Rs. 15,540) in 
1880-81, and £1535 (Rs. 15,350) in 1881-82. 

Customs receipts have fallen from £26,164 (Rs. 2,61,640) in 
1852-53 to £472 (Rs. 4720) in 1880-81. The charges amounted to 
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IThe difference (Ks. 15,620) between the Ks. 1,10,870, and the Rs, 95,250 shown in 
the bahmce sheet, is because the balance sheet is prepared for the faucial year 
ending Slst March 1881 and the excise accounts for the revenue year ending Slst 
July 1881. 
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£3000 (Rs. 30,000) in 1852-53 against no expenditure in 1880-81, 
The fall in customs receipts is chiefly due to salt receipts, which in 
1852-53 Were credited to customs, being now shown under salt. 
Reductions in customs duties and the abolition of transit duties 
have also reduced the revenue. 

As in 1852-53 s^t receipts were shown under customs, no details 
are available for purposes of comparison. Still there is no doubt 
that the revenue has very greatly increased partly from the preven* 
tion of smuggling and partly from the rise in the salt duty. The 
1880-81 receipts were £104,626 (Rs. 10,46,260) and the charges 
£2633 (Rs. 26,330).^ On the basis of ten pounds of salt a head, at 
4s. (Rs. 2) the Bengal man, the revenue derived from the salt 
consumed in the district may be estimated at about £9500 (Rs. 
95,000). 

The military charges of £12,961 (Rs. 1,29,610) in 1880-81 against 
£6643 (Rs. 66,430) in 1852-53 represent payments made on 
account of pensions to retired soldiers who are natives of KoMha. 

"Postal receipts have risen from £160 (Rs. 1600) in 1852-53 to 
£1380 (Rs. 13,800) in 1878-.79, and charges from £191 (Rs. 1910) 
to £1324 (Rs. i 4240). The receipts and charges shown in the 
1880-81 balance sheet, besides letters; books, ana parcels, include 
money received and paid under the money -order system. 

Registration is a new head. The 1880-81 receipts amounted to 
£827 (Rs. 8270) and the expenditure to £545 (Rs. 5450). 

The education charges in 1880-81 were £1106 (Rs. 11,060) against 
£126 (Rs. 1260) in 1852-53. The education charges met from local 
funds are shown below under that head. 

Police charges have risen from £1298 (Rs. 12,980) in 1852-53 to 
£6548 (Rs, 65,480) in 1880-81. The increase is due to the 
reorganization of the police force. 

Transfer receipts have risen from £7060 (Rs. 70,600) in 1852-53 
to £25,638 (Rs. 2,56,380) in 1880-81, and expenditure from £49,410 
(Rs. 4,94,100) to £157,359 (Rs. 15,73,590). The increased receipts 
•are due chiefly to local funds, and to the amount of the depowsits 
in the Government Savings Bank. The increased charges are due 
to a large surplus balance remitted to other treasuries and to the 
expenditure on accoimt of local funds. 

In the following statement the figures shown in black type 
• on both sides of the .1880-81 balance sheet are book adjustments. 
On the receipt side the item £5014 (Rs. 50,140) represents the 
additional revenue the district would yield had none of its land 
been given away. On the debit side the item. £116 (Rs. 1160) 
entered under Land Revenue is the rental of the lands granted to 
village headmen and watchmen. The item £4898 (Rs. 48,980) 
under Allowances and Assignments represents the rental of the lands 
granted to the district hereditary officers and other non-service 
claimants. Cash allowances^ on the. other hand, are treated as actual 


I of the salt revenue are given above, p. 134-135. 
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charges and debited to the different heads of account according 
to the nature of the allowances. Thus cash grants to village 
headmen are included in £11,043 (Rs. 1,10,430) the total of Land 
Revenue charges : 


KOLABA balance sheet, 1852^53 AND 1880-Sl. 


EECEins. „ ■ 1 

■ 

Charobs. 

. 

Heads. 

1852-53. 

1880-81. 

Heads. 

1852-53. 

1880-81. 


£ 

£ 



£ 

Land Revenue 

65,671 

72,634 

Land Revenue 

9976 

11,043 



5014 



116 

Stamps 

1101 

6975 

Stamps 

12 

214 

Excise •. ... 


9525 

Excise 

... 

990 

Justice ... 

414 

629 

Justice 

1495 

• 6131 

Edreafc 


4077 

Forest 

369 

3982 

Assessed Taxes ... 

... 

1649 

Allowance 

11,569 

9203 

Miscellaneous 

120 




4898 

laterest 


40 

Pensions 

683 

2136 

Onstoms and Opium 

26,164 

472 

.Ecclesiastical 

35 

35 

Salt 


104,625 

Miscellaneous ... ... 

795 

82 

Public Works 

16 

S40S 

Customs 

3000 


Military 


1152 

Salt ... 


2633 

Miut 


.. IS- 

Public Works 

989 

8297 

Post ... 

160 

S439 

Military ... ; 

6643 

32,961 

Registration 


827 

Mint 


5*6 

Education 

46 

... 

Post 

192 

4301 

Police 


14 

Registration ... ... 


545 

Medicine ... ... ...I 


1 

Education 

*’*126 

1106 

Jails ...! 


... 

Policje ... 

129S 

654S 

Miscellaneous 


93 

Medicine ... 

240 

612 




Jails 

315 

245 

Total ... 

93,698 

209,479 

Miscellaneous 


2512 




Total ... 

38,707 

73,717 




Tmnsfer Items, 



Deposits and Loans 

5150 

10,271 

Depoeits and Loans 

2258 

9251 

Cash Remitt '.pees 

1910 

7030 

Cash Remittances 

47,152 

339,953 

Local Fuads 


8337. 

Local Fund ? 

... 

8150 

Total ... 

j 7060- 

35,638 

Total ... 

49,410 

157,859 

Grand Totai, ... 

100,753 

1 235,117 

Grand Total... 

87,117 

231,076 


I 

! 

j SOU 



5014 


Revenue other than Imperial. 

District local funds have been collected since 1863 to promote rural 
education and to supply roads, wells, rest-houses, and dispensaries. 
In 1880-81 the receipts amounted to £8338 (Rs. 83,380) and the 
expenditure to £8151 (Rs. 81,510). This revenue is derived from 
three sources, a special cess of one-sixteenth in addition to the land 
tax, the proceeds of certain subordinate local funds, and certain 
miscellaneous items. The special land cess, of which two-thirds are 
set apart as a road fund and the rest as a school fund, yielded in 
1880-81 a revenue of £4808 (Rs. 48,080). The subordinate funds,, 
including a toll fund, a ferry fand, a cattle pound fund, and a school 
fee fund, jdelded £1485 (Rs. 14,850). Government and private 
suhscripticns amounted to £1892 (Rs. 18,920), and miscellaneous 
receipts including certain items of land revenue to £153 (Rs. 1,530). 
This revenue is administered by district and subdivisional committees 
partly of official and partly of private members. The district 
committee consists of the Collector, me assistant and deputy collectors 
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the executive engineer, and the education inspector as official and the 
proprietor of an alienated village and six landholders as non*offieial 
members. The sub-divisional committee consists of an assistant 
collector, the mdmlatddr, a public works officer, and the deputy 
education inspector as official, and the proprietor of an alienated 
vill^e and three landholders as non-omcifu members. The sub- 
divisional committees bring their requirements to the notice of the 
district committee who prepare the budget. 

For administrative purposes the district local fimds are divide 
into two sections, one set apart for public works and the other for 
instruction. The receipts and disbursements during the year 1880-81 
were as follows : 

Kola-ba Local Funds, 1880 - 81 . 

PUBLIC WORKS. 


Bbckipts. 

Bxpknditurs. 

Balance, lat April 1880 

Two-tliirda of the Land Cess 

Tolls 

Ferries.!. 

Cattle-pounda 

Contributions 

Miscellaneous 

Total ... 

£ 

2071 

3205 

66 

1006 

136 

1041 

150 

Estabiishment 

New Works ... 

Repairs 

Medical Charges 

Miscellaneous 

Balance, Slst March 1881 ... 

Total ... 

. 

£’ 

495 

1934 
. 2448 

261 

86 

2401 

7675 

7675 

EDUCATION. { 


£ 


£ 

Balance, lit April 1880 

928 

School Charges 

2500 

One-third of the Land Cess 

1608 

Bchool-houaes (newi 

169 

Scbool-fee Fund 

276 

Ditto (repairs) 

170 

Contribution (Goyemment) 

852 

Miseellaneous 

38 

Miscellaneous 

8 

Balance, Slat March 1381 ... 

785 

Total ... 

8662 

Total ... 

3662 


Since 1864 the following local fund works have been carried out. 
To improve communications 150 miles of roads, two wooden piers, 
eight masomypiers,seyenbridgesand culverts, and five river crossings 
have been made or repaired. To improve the water-supply 234 
wells, seventy-five reservoirs, and seven dams have been made or 
repaired. To help village education seventy-one schools, and for 
the comfort of travellers thirty-seven rest-houses have been either 
built or repaired. Besides these works one dispensary and fifty 
cattle-pounds have been constructed. 

In 1880-81, under the provisions of the Bombay District 
Municipal Act VI. of 1873 there were four town municipalities each 
administered by a body of commissioners with the Collector as 
president and the assistant or deputy collector in charge, of the 
sub-division as vice-president. In 1880-81 the district municipal 
revenue amounted to £1564 (Bs. 15,640), of which £460 (Rs. 4600) 
were recovered from octroi duties, £485 (Ra 4850) from tolls, wheel, 
house and other taxes, and £620 (Rs. 6200) from miscellaneous 
sources. 

The following statement gives for each of the. municipalities the 
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receipts, diarges, and incidence of taxation during the year ending 
31st Wch 1880-81: 


JCoMba Municipal Details^ 1880SJ. 
- • 


Name. 

Date. 

POPULA- 

»ION. 

Bbcufts. 

. ■ 

Octroi 

Tollaand 

Wheel- 

tax. 

Trade 

Licenses 

Hoase- 

tax. 

Miscel- 

laneouB. 

Total. 

Ind- 

denoew 




X 

A 

£ 

£ 

X 

£ 

«. d. 

Alib&g 

Hay 1864 ... 

6478 

178 

68 

68 

106 

206 

611 

2 21 

Pea 

Sept 1866 ...1 

6514 

154 


25 

86 

252 

616 

1 7 

Roha 

Peb. 1866 ... 

6207 

96 


17 

25 

14 

152 

0 r 

Mah&d 

Aug. 1866 ... 

6631 

87 

... 

40 

60 

148 

285 

0 lOi 


Total ... 

23.826 

460 

68 

140 

276 

620 

1664 



Charges. 


Name. 

Stall. 

Safety. 

Health. 

Schools. 

Works. 

Misoel- 

laneoiu. 

Total. 

New. 

Repairs. 


£ 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

Alibdif 

129 

282 

121 



21 

149 

652 

Pen 

64 

160 

183 



14 

66 

436 

Kobe 

48 

48 

6 

*9 


14 

e 

129 

MdhiUi 1 

86 

119 

191 

20 

*.!! 

26 

70 

401 

Total ... 

276 

663 

451 

29 

... 

76 

298 

1677 
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INSTRUCTION . 

In 1881-82 there were fi^eventy-seveiiGroverninent and five inspected 
schools^^ or an average of one school for every twelve inhabited 
villages alienated as well as Government, with 5021 names on the 
rolls and an average daily attendance of 3611 pupils or 9-30 per cent 
of 51,577, the total male population between five and fourteen years 
of age. 

Exclusive of superintendence the expenditure on these schools 
amounted to £2202 (Rs. 22,020), of which £765 (Rs. 7650) were 
debited to Government and £1437 (Rs. 1 4,370) to local municipal and 
other funds. 

Under the Director of Public Instruction and the Education 
Inspector Central Division, in 1881-82, the schooling of the district 
was conducted by a local staff 158 strong. Of these one was an 
assistant to the deputy educational inspector of Thdna, drawing a 
yearly salary of £90 (Rs. 900) ; the rest were mM,sters and assistant 
masters of schools with salaries ranging from £6 to £48 (Rs. 60- 
Rs.480). 

Of the eighty-two Government and aided schools Marathi was 
taught in seventy-seven and Hindustani in five. Of the’ Marathi 
schools two were girla^ schools. 

Before Government took the education of the district under 
their care, every large village had a school, kept generally by a 
Brdhman, and attended both by boys and girls under twelve years 
of age. Since the introduction of state education these private 
schools have suffered. Few of them have been able to compete with 
the Government schools and except in some of the towns and large 
villages most have been closed. In 1881-82 there were twenty 
private schools with an attendance of 426 pupils. The teachers 
in these schools are indifferently educated. Their strongest point is 
their skill in teaching the ujalnis or multiplication tables and tbe 
elementary rules of arithmetic. Their teaching of reading and 
writing is less successful. They are not hereditary schoolmasters ; 
as a rule they are men who have failed to get .other employment. 
They are not paid by fixed fees, but depend on what the parents and 
guardians choose to give them. In addition to entrance fees they 


1 The five schools supported by thj Bor state are at Pdli, Nadsar, Atone, 
Jibnbolp^da, and Siddheshvar. 
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levy small fortnightly contributions and receive occasional presents. 
The entrance fee, which is ofiFered to the teacher in the name of 
Sarasvati the goddess of learning, varies from 3d. (2 annas) for the 
poor to 2^. (Re.l) for the well-to-do. When a boy has finished 
his multiplication table or ujalni course and is taught to write on 
paper, the teacher gets from IJd. to 2s. {anna 1-Re.l). On the 
last day of each half of every Hindu month, the pupils, except the 
very poorest, take to their teachers from a quarter of a pound to a 
pound of rice. Parents who are friendly or are pleased with their 
children's progress present the teacher on their son^s thread and 
marriage ceremonies with a turban or a pair of waistoloths. Prom 
all these sources a private teacher^s yearly earnings vary from £3 to 
£7 (Rs. 30-Rs. 70). The children go to their teacher^a house, and, 
as his house is often small, the pupils may be seen in the morning 
and evening along the side of the street, in front of the door, 
working at their sums or shouting their tables. The ; ^sition of 
the masters, and the religious element in some of their teaching, 
help them in their competition with the purely secular instruction 
given in state schools. The coarse, of study in these schools is 
soon finished and the boys generally leave their teachers before 
they are twelve. 

The following figures show the increased means for learning to 
read and write provided by Government during the last thirty -nine 
years. The first Government vernacular school was opened at 
Mahdd in 1840, Sixteen years later, in 1856, a second school was 
opened at N^gothna. Five years later nine morS schools were 
opened, three in Alibdg, two in Mahdd, two in M^ngaon, one in 
Pen, and one in Roha. The number of schools rose from eleven 
in 1862 to thirty-four in 1866. In 1870-71 there were fifty -nine 
Government schools, with 3413 names on the rolls, and an average 
attendance of 2556. In 188 1 -82 there were eighty-two schools with 
5021 names on the rolls, and an average daily attendance of 3611. 
That is, during the l^st twenty-five years an increase in the number 
of schools fromi two to eghty-two. 

In 1861 the first girls^ school was opened at Alibdg. In 1879-80 
it had eightv-two names on the rolls, with an average attendance 
of thirty-nine pupils. 

For the three chief classes in the district the 1881 census returns 
give the following details of persons able to read and write. Of 
861,281, the Hindu population, 4036 (males 3937, females 99) or 1*11 
per cent below fifteen and 783 (males 776, females 7) or 0*21 per cent, 
above fifteen were under instruction ; 565 (males 534, females 31) or 
0*15 per cent below fifteen and 10,562 (males 10,481, females 81) or 
2*92 per cent above fifteen were instructed ; 143,574 (males 72,999, 
females 70,575) or 39*75 per cent below fifteen and 201,761 (males 
93,041, females 108,720) or 55*8 per cent above fifteen years of age 
were illiterate. Of 1 7,891, the Musalmdn population, 460 (males 425, 
females 35) or 2*57 per cent below fifteen and 55 (males 52, females 3) 
or 0*30 per cent above fifteen were under instruction ; 90 (males 80, 
females 10) or 0*50 per cent below fifteen and 848 (males 842, 
females 6) or 4*74 per cent above fifteen were instructed; and 6391 
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(males 31 01^ females 8290) or 35*72 per cent below fifteen and 10^045 
(males 4452, females 5595) or 56*16 per cent above fifteen were 
illiterate. Of 305, tie Christian population, 7 (males 2, females 5] 
or 2*29 per cent below fifteen were under instruction ; four males 
below fifteen and 34 (males 25, females 9) or 11*17 per cent above 
fifteen were instructed ; and 110 (males 46, females 64) or 36*06 pei 
cent below fifteen and 150 (males 82, females 68) or 49*1 per ceni 
above fifteen were illiterate : 


Koldha Editcaiioti : Census Details, 1881, 
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81 
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6 

25 

9 
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46 

64 
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93,041 ! 

108,720 
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82 

68 
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181,768 1 

179,513 

S952 

8939 
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Of 4169 pupils in Government schools at the end of 1879-80, 3741 
or 89*73 per cent were Hindus, of whom 1320 were Brahmans, 532 
Prabhus, forty Lingdyats, fourteen Jains, 314 Vdnis and Bhdtids, 898 
Kunbis, 434 artisans (Lohdrs, Sondr^-, and Shimpis), 189 personal 
servants and labourers. Of 268 or 6*42 per cent Musalmdns, there 
were two Moghals, two Bohords, 255 Konkanis, and nine Khojds 
and Memans. There were three Pdrsis, two Portuguese, and 
seventy- three Beni-Isrdels. Of eighty- two girls on the rolls in 
1879-80 seventy-one were Hindus, ten Beni-Isrdels, and one was s 
Musalmdn. 

The following tables^ prepa-red from special returns furnished bj 
the Education Department, show in detail the number of schools 
and pupils, with their cost to Government : 


Kcldha School Return, 1855-56, 1865-66, and 1879-80, 
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KoWm School Return, ISSB-SS, IBBS-GS, and continued. 
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KcWhn School H^uTtt^ 185S^56i 1865-66^ and continued. 
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A comparison of the present (1879-80) provision for teaching 
town and village children gives the following results. 

Except a mission school at AlibdLg, there is at present (1882) no 
English school in the district. The Alibag mission school, opened 
by the Free Mission Church in 1879, had on the 31st of March 1882 
ninety^seven pupils on the roll and had during the year an average 
daily attendance of sixty-nine pupils. In 1881-82 its total cost was 
£216 (Rs. 2160) of which £34 (Rs. 340) were contributed by 
Government. The monthly fee varies from 1^. to 25. (8 annas -'Re, 1). 
The rich send their boys to Bombay or to Poona to learn English. 
In 1865-66 there were schools at Alibag, Roha, Mah4d, and Pen, 
where English was taught. These schools were closed, the Alibag 
school in 1876 and the Roha school in 1867, for insufficient 
attendance owing to an increase in fees ; the Mah4d school in 1871 
because of the difficulty of securing certificated masters and of 
providing suitable pay; and the Pen school in 1872 because the 
people failed to make up by fees and contributions a monthly sum 
of £2 (Rs. 20). A very small number of parents belonging to the 
depressed classes have begun to teach their boys to read and write. . 
In some schools attended by high caste Hindus boys of the depressed 
classes are allowed to learn, but they sit separate from the other 
boys. In June 1882 a separate school under a Ch5,mbh4r teacher was 
opened for boys of this class at Mahfid. 

* ■' In the town of Alibdg. in 1879-80 there were two Government 
schools, one for hoys and the other for girls, with 388 names on 
the rolls and an average attendance of 281 pupils. The average 
yearly cost of each pupil in the boysi* school was 45. 7|dl. (Rs. 2-5) 
and in the girlsV school 95. 3d. (Rs. 4-10). In the town of Mahid 
in 1879-80 there were two Government schools, both for boys, with 
267 names on the rolls, and an average attendance of 206 pupils ^ 
One of these was an Urdu school. The average yearly cost for each 
pupil in the Urdu school was 145. 4^. (Rs, 7-3) and in the Marathi 
school 125. (Rs. 6). In the town of Pen in 1879-80 there were two 
Government schools for boys, with 274 names on the rolls and an 
average attendance of 208, The average yearly cost for each pupil 
was 125. lOJd (Rs. 6-7). In the town of Roha in 1879-80 there 
were two schools for boys, with 171 names on the rolls and an 
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average attendance of 189. One of these was an Urdu school. 
The average yearly cost for each pupil was lbs, Sd. (Es. 7-10). 

In 1879-80 exclusive of the four towns of Alib%, MahM, Pen, 
and Eoha, the KoMba district was provided with 4fty-nine schools 
or an average of one school for every eighteen inhabited villages. 
The following statement shows the distribution of these schools by 
sub-divisions : 


Koldba Village, SchooUf 1879-80, 


Sub-Divisions. 

Villages. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Schools 
for Boys. 

Sub-Divisions. 
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15 
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S 

Mahid 
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11 
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39,941 

8 


224 
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17 
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Before the establishment of Government village schools the 
children who went to the private- Brahman schools were generally 
Prabhus and Brahmans. Very few others learned to read or write. 
Now (1880) only about one- third of the pupils are Prabhus and 
Brahmans. 

The district has at present (1881) three libraries and two reading- 
rooms. The Alibdg Native General Library, which was founded in 
1866 by a general subscription, had in 1879-80 seventeen members 
and 259 books. It subscribed to five vernaculbi,r newspapers and 
to two monthly magazines, / There are four classes of monthly 
subscription, 4^., 2^., Is., and Qd,, which in 1880 yielded an income 
of £15 (Es. 150). The Pen Library was started in 1866. In 
1879-80 it had thirty-five subscribers and 180 books. It took in 
nine vernacular newspapers and three monthly magazines. The 
subscriptions at 2^., I 5 ., and 6d. a month, yielded £10 (Es. 100), 
which, after meeting the expenditure, left a balance of £2 (Es. 20). 
The Mahad Library was started by the* people of the town in 1874. 
In 1879-80 it was poorly supplied with books and subscribed to only 
two vernacular newspapers. There were three rates of monthly 
subscription. Is., 6d., and 3d!. The Tala Eeading-Koom was founded 
in 1878 by the people of Tala in Mangaon. In 1879-80 it subscribed 
to five Marathi newspapers and one monthly magazine. The yearly 
subscription rat,es were 10.s*. (Es. 5), 65 . (Es. 3), and 25. (Ee. 1). At 
Eoha a reading-room, opened in 1878, subscribes to one Anglo- 
vernacular newspaper. 

TwoMard,thi -weekly newspapers andtwo Mardthimonthlymagmines 
are published at Alibag. The Satya Sadan or Home of Truth was 
started in 1870. It is published on Saturdays, the yearly subscription 
being 25. (Re. 1). The Sharahh or Grasshopper was started in April 
1882 ; it is published on Wednesdays, the yearly subscription being 
2s. (Ee. 1). The Satdharma Dip or the Light of True Eeligion 
was started in 1878 ; it is published on the first of every Hindu 
month, the yearly subscription being 25. 6d. (Es. If). The Abala 
Mitra or Woman's Friend was started in 1879 ; it is published on the 
first of every Hindu month, the yearly subscription being 3.5. (Rs.l|) . 
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Thb climate though feverish and relaxing is perhaps less 
relaxing than Eatndgiri and less feverish than Thd,na. The district 
includes two climatic divisions, a comparatively pleasant and 
healthy belt of coast, rnd a more trying and less healthy inland 
tract. In this respect Kolaba is worse tnan either Thdna or 
Eatndgiri, that, in proportion to its size, the better or sea tract is 
much smaller than in the other Konkan districts. The chief health 
advantages of the coast tfact are the equable climate, the fresh sea 
breeze, and the comparatively good water. On the other hand 
the slimy creeks, the decaying animal matter connected "i^ith the 
fisheries, and the thick growth of trees and hedges make it 
diflScult to keep the coast villages tolerably clean or airy. Perhaps 
from carelessness in clearing away decaying refuse, perhaps from 
the people occasionally feeding on unwholesome fish or shell-fish, 
sharp and apparently unimported attacks of choleric disease are 
commoner in the coast villages than in the inland parts. The long 
stretches of rice land and forest and the want of the fresh sea breeze 
. make the inland parts of KoUba more malarious than the coast. In 
the inland parts, especially perhaps in Mahdd, water is scanty and 
bad, and the people are tried by the extreme heat of March, April 
and May, and by exposure to the heavy rains of June, July and 
August, when most of them are out ploughing, planting, or weeding 
in the wet rice fields. The’ great heat, the decaying vegetation, and 
the drying mud swamps make October and November specially 
unhealthy. And in December and January, though the thermometei 
rarely falls below 50°, the damp air in some of the inland hollows 
strikes chill and raw and causes much suffering from ague, coldsj 
and lung affections. 

The hospital records for the last thirteen years show that malaria 
is the prevailing cause of disease. Intermittent and remitteni 
fevers, ague and exhaustion are most common in the inland tracts 
at the foot of the Sahyddris. Malarious fever is most general at th€ 
beginning of the cold w;eather and diarrhcea and dysentery during 
the damp chilliness of the rainy months. During the rains alsc 
the people suffer much from guinea- worm. In 1881 there were 432 
lepers almost all of them Hindus and about three-quarters of there 
men. Syphilis is common especially in Mah^d. Except 1873 anc 
1874 none of the thirteen years ending 1881 was free from cholera 
The most deadly outbreak was in 1875 with 1453 deaths or 4* l£ 
per 1000, and the mildest was in 1880 with twenty-seven deaths oi 
0-08 per thousand. In 1877 the first case of cholera occurred oi 
the 12th of February at Alib%, The disease spread to .Pen, Eoha 
and Mahdd, and continued till the end of September. It wa? 
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fiercest in the Alib% village of Ndgaon where out of 165 seizures 
there were 110 deaths between* the 17th and the 30th of June. ‘The 
total number of deaths was 1124 or 3*21 per thousand. 

In 1881^ there were three dispensaries, two grant-in-aid and one 
Government. The three dispensaries had 24,735 patients, 24,428 
out-door and 307 in-door; the cost was £759 125. (Rs, 7596). The 
following details are taken from the 1881 report. 

The Alibag Government dispensary was opened about 1841. It has 
a building of its own. The commonest diseases are malarious fevers, 
skin diseases, bronchitis, bowel complaints including intestinal 
worms, and rheumatism. In 1881 public health was fairly good. 
Cholera visited the town during the south-west monsoon, and of 
twenty-two cases treated ten were fatal. Chicken-pox and mumps 
prevailed in an epidemic form at the beginning of the year. The 
total number treated was 8729 out-door and 179 in-door patients 
compared -with 8360 and 153 in 1880. The cost was £472 45. 
(Es. 4722). 

The Pen dispensaxy was established in 1871 and is held in a hired 
building. The commonest diseases are malarious fevers, skin 
diseases, affections of the throat and chest, and bowel complaints. 
No epidemic occurred in the town, but cholera appeared in the 
neighbouring villages, and, out of fifteen persons attacked eleven 
died. Three major operations were performed and 169 children 
were vaccinated. The total treated was 8553 out-door and 97 in-door 
patients. The total cost was £194 25. (Rs. 1941). 

The Mahdd dispensary was established in 1875. It tias a building 
of its own. The chief diseases are malarious fevers, worms, chest 
affections, bowel complaints, and skin diseases. Cholera occurred 
in the town and district, and of forty-seven cases treated twenty- 
three wei'e fatal. Three major operations were performed and 
eighty-five children were vaccinated. 7146 out-door and thirty-one 
in-door patients were treated. The cost was £93 65. (Rs. 933), 

According to the 1881 census 1557 persons (males 849, females 
708) oi* 0*41 per cent ^of the population were infii’m. Of the total 
number, 1500 (males 819, females 681) were Hindus, 49 (males' 25, 
females 24) Musalm^ns, and 8 came under the head of Others. Of 
1557, the total number of infirm persons, 147 (males 101, females 46) 
or 9*44 per cent W 0 i*e of unsound mind, 720 (males 809, females 411) 
or 46‘24 per cent were blind, 258 (males 145, females 113) or 16*57 
per cent were deaf and dumb, and 432 (males 294, females 138) or 
27*75 per cent were lepers. The details are : 

Koldba Infirm People, 1881, 
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In 1881-82 under the supervision of the deputy sanitarj 
commissioner the work of vaccination was carried on by fivf 
vaccinators with yearly salaries varying from £16 16s. (Rs. 168) tc 
£28 16s. (Es. 288)* They were distributed over the rural narts oi 
the district. Besides the vaccinators the medical officers of the thre^C 
dispensaries at Alib^ig, Pen and Mahdd carried on vaccine operations 
The total number of operations was 9809, besides 577 re-vaccinations 
compared with 6015 primary vaccinations in 1869-70. 

The following statement shows the sex, religion, and age of the 
persons primarily vaccinated : 

Koldha Vaccination Details^ 1869-70 and 1881-82. 


Vbar. 

Persoks Vaccinated. i 

i 

Sex. 

Religion. 

Age. 

Total. 

1 ■ 

Females. 

Hindus, 

OR 

c 

S 

'CS 

Christians. 

Others. 

Under one 
year. 

Above one 
year. 

1869-70 ... 

1881-82 

3049 

4970 

2966 

48S9 

4004 

9010 
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6 
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5848 

4907 

S961 

6016 
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In 1881-82 the total cost of these operations, exclusive of those 
performed iu dispensaries, was £450 16.5. (Rs. 4508) or about lljd 
(7 1 as.) for each successful case. The entire charge was made up oi 
the following items : supervision and inspection £292 6s. (Rs. 2923). 
establishment £145 (Rs. 1460), and contingencies £13 lOa. (Rs. 136) 
Of these the supervising and inspecting charges were met fron 
Government provincial funds, while £158 10^. (Rs. 1585) were borne 
by the local funds of the different sub-divisions. 

Both in the coast and inland sub-divisions the chief forms o^ 
cattle disease are musUyaj fhojolisa or phdnsi, Wciya-sardiyo: 03 
glidt-sarp^ kdthvatiya, and devi. ■ In musliya the body of the 
animal is feverish and weak, food and water are refused, the purgings 
are severe and offensive, and pieces of the entrails are passed. The 
coat of the animal stares and the mouth breaks out in sores full oi 
maggots. The disease generally lasts from two to four days, thougl 
sometimes the animal • dies within twelve hours. After death the 
lungs are decomposed, the stoii!.ach appears dried up, the blood anc 
fat become watery and the flesh colourless, and the whole gives ar 
offensive smell. In phophsa or phxinsi the body is feverish anc 
trembling, the nose is dry, the liver swells and decays, the lungs 
are affected, and food and drink are refused. For three or four dayi 
the action of the bowels and kidneys ceases, then purgings begin ii 
which pieces of diseased lungs are passed. The disease lasts fron 
three to six days. After death the lungs and liver are found coverec 
with eruptions, and the blood decomposed. In Idkiya-sardiyao 
gJidt-sarp^ wbich lasts from four to six days, the throat swells, salivj 
and froth run from the piouth, and food is refused. After deat] 
the throat is found inflamed and both the throat and the tongue ar 
swollen. In kdthvatiya which lasts for three hours, swelling begin 
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at tlie navel and stretches up to the liver. In devi which lasts for Chapter XII. 
four days the body is feverish and eruptive, the eyes are red, and HealtlL 
food and drink are refused. 

As shown in the Sanitary Commissioner's yearly reports, the total Births aad 
number of deaths in the thirteen years ending 1881 is 66,398 or an ' I>eatha. 
average yearly mortality of 5107, or according to the 1881 census, 
tnirteen per thousand of the whole population. Of the average 
number of deaths 3442 or 67*39 per cent were returned as due to 
fevers, 867 or 7*18 per cent to cholera, 161 or 3*15 per cent to small- 
pox:, 181 or 3*54 per cent to bowel complaints, and 835 or 16*35 
per cent to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from violence or 
accidents averaged 121 or 2*37 per cent of the average mortality. 

During the eleven years ending 1881 the number of births was 
returned at 62,855 or an average yearly birth rate of 5714, or, 
according to the 1881 census, fourteen per. thousand.^ The details 
are : 


^Koldba BlrtliH and Deaths^ 1869^1881* 




Deaths. 


Tbar. 


Cholera. 

Small-pox. 

Fevers. 

Bowel 

Com- 

plaints. 

Injuries. 

Other 

causes. 

Total. 

BiaiHg. 

1869 ... 


Ill 

64 - 

964 

67 

33 

153 


1392 


1870 ... 


102 

850 

2334 

156 . 

86 

433 


3461 


1871 ... 


121 

248 

S523 

258 

136 

64S 


4534 

4204 

1872 ... 


lie 

94 

8593 

270 

142 

890 


6105 

3975 

1878 ... 



141 

8146 

143 

157 

719 


4310 

4228 

1874 ... 


... 

150 

2784 

143 

133 

677 


8787 

4804 

1875 ... 


1453‘ 

73 

2759 

193 

128 

844 


6450 

6618 

1876 ... 


70 

398 

28i2 

233 

126 

860 


4499 

6339 

1S77'... 


1124 

333 

3281 

312 

.134 1 

1070 1 


6254 

6616 

. 1878 ... 


787 

86 

4213 

215 

122 

1242 1 


6666 

6043 

1879 ... 


• ISO 

27 

41 

4727 

136 

115 j 

1193 j 


6391 

7361 

1880 ... 

*j 

67 

6064 

141 

■ 115 

1013 


6427 

7624 

1S81 ... 


687 1 

49 

5545 

88 

142 1 

1212 1 


7723 

8153 

Total 


. 4778 

2094 

44,744 

I 2369 

1569 i 

10,854 

66,398 

62,866 

Average 


367 

161 

8442 

j 181 • 

121 

835 

5107 

6744 


1 Eetams of births and deaths, especially birth returns, are very incomplete. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

SUB-DiViSSONS. 

Aliba'g, the norfch-west sub-division of tho district, is boiindec 
on t.lie north iiisd west by the sea; on the south by the Habs.ln oi 
Janjira^fthe Kundaiika river and Roha, and on the east by the Ambi 
river and N%othna Its area is 194* square niiles/ its (1881' 
population 76,138 or 392 to the square mile, and its (1880' 
realizable land, revenue £18,503 (Ss. 3,85,030). 

Of the total area of 194 square miles, one is occupied by the landi 
of alienated villages. The remainder, according, to- the reveim< 
survey, contains 78,106 acres or 65'(>9 per cent of arable : 18,808 acre: 
or 15*68 per cent of unarable; 1748 acres or 1*4 per cent of grass o: 
huran; 9626 acres or 8*02 per cent under forest ; and 11,192 acre: 
or 9*3 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers and streams. From th< 
, 78,106 acres of ai-'able land 517 are to be taken on account o: 
alienated lands in Government villages. Of the }>alanee of 77,585 
acres, the actual area of arable Governnient land, 38,376 acres oi 
49*1 per cent, were in 1880-81 under tillage. 

Alib% is broken by an irregular range of hills which runs 
roughly north and south five or six miles inland. The west coast h 
fringed by palm . gardens and orchards, and along most of the east i 
low bare rice flat borders the Amba river. In the west behind the 
palms is a stretch of 2 *ice land, and on both west and east, bey one 
the rice land, the ground breaks in kiiohs and mounds which ris^ 
to the outlying spui's of the central range of hills. 

On the coast the climate is cooler than in other parts of the district 
In the strip of salt rice land that borders the Amba river, tin 
temperature in the hot season is much higher as the central range 
of hills cuts off the -we.stern sea breeze. During the tv/enty-twc 
years ending 1881 the rainfall at Alild-g has varied from 40’3f 
inches in 1371 to 144*87 inches in 3878, and averaged 74*60 inches, 
The details are : 


AUhdg Rawfallj 1S60~1S§L 


Ykah. 

BainMl. 

Ybar. 

PLainfali, 

Year. 

Rainfali. 

Year. 

RainfaD. 

Tsar. 

Rainfall. 


Ins. eta. 


Ins. Ots. 


Ins. Cts. 


Ins. Cts. 


Ins. Cts. 

1860 

06 68 

1S65 ... 

85 52 

1870 

7.5 21 

1876 ... 

107 87 

1880 ... 

79 61 

1861 

85 38 

1886 ... 

85 74 

J871 ... 

40 36 

1876 ... 

53 36 

1881 ... 

77 11 

1862 

85 27 

1887 ... 

74 35 

1872 ... 

73 95 

1877 ... 

63 61 



1863 

82 12 

1S6S ... 

64 91 

1873 ... 

69 72 

1878 ...1 

144 87 



1884 

62 49 

1860 ... 

87 82 

1874 ... 

61 74 

1879 ...1 

74 52 




Except in the eastern salt land villages where in the hot months 
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(March -May) there is scarcity of water, the water-supply is 
siilBeient. Besides the Amba which separates iUibag from Pen in 
the east and the Kundalika which separates Alibdg from Rolia in 
the south, there are fivtl smaller streams. These streams are : the ' 
Choiidi with a northerly course of about six miles falling into the 
sea at Agarsure ; the Suhd-pur wdth a north-east course of about 
eight miles falling into the Amba five miles below Dharamtar ; 
the Ediandcile falling into the sea at Varsolc, and the Rd,rnntj with a 
westerly course of about six, and the Bdie with a southerly coarse 
of about eight miles, both joining the Kundalika creek at Bhonaiig 
four miles above Cheul Besides these, there were in 1881-82, 2328 
wells, eighteen dams, 158 ponds, and 128 streams and springs. 

The soil which is generally fertile is of three varieties. The first 
comprises the tract of shell-sand near the beach, which is suited 
for the growth of the cocoa-palm. The second comprises x*ed soils 
with a large mixture or shell-sand. The third comprises dark red 
soils, having little or no sheil-sand. In the salt rice land near the 
i.mba the soil which is mostly of a very dark browTi is strongly 
charged with salt. Near the hills the soil is lighter in coloxir, 
mcu’e triable, and from the effect of liill drainage freer from salt. The 
garden tillage is confined to the west. 

In 18S1-82, 12,497 holdings or Jchdias were recorded wdth an 
average area oi 4| acres and an average rental of £1 8|^. (Rs. 14|-). 
If equally divided among the agi iciiltural population these holdings 
W'Oald repj’esent an allotment of 3| acres at a j^early rent of 
£1 Ls'. lid. (B.S. 10-16-4)). If distributed among- the whole popidation 
of the sub-division the share to each wroukl amount to | of an acre 
and the meidence of the land tax to 4^. 8(i. (Rs. 2-5-4). 

The survey rates were fixed in 1857-58 for thirty years. The 
68,594 occupied acres, at average acre rates of 8s, Od. "(Rs. 4^) for 
dry crop, 11.?. 3|d. (Rs. 5-10-3) for garden land, and 8s. 9d. (Rs. 4-6) 
for rice, yielded £17,761 12?. (Rs. 1,77,616). The remaining 1506 
acres of arable waste were rated at £197 Ids. (Rs. 1978) and 
alienations at £1492 2s. (Rs. 14,921). Deducting alienations £1492 
2s.. (Rs. 14,921), and adding quit-rents £707 4?. (Rs. 7072) and 
grass lands £35 18?. (Rs. 859), the total rental of the 198 villages 
amounted to £IS,702 lOs. (Bs. 1,87,025). The following staterAent 
gives the -details : 

Alibdo £-ent Boll, 1S7S-79, 




Occi/PIEO. 

Unoccutied. 

Total. 

Aeablh Land. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

Acres. 

Asses.s- 

ment. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 



Rs. 

Rs. a. p, 


Rs. 

Its. a. p. 


Rs. 

Es. a. p. 

Government : 










Dry-crop 

20.819 

5593 

4 4 0 

703 

404 

0 11 2 

21,527 

6087 

0 4 6 

Garden 

3170 

17,883 

5 10 S 

28 

87 

3 19 

3198 

17,975 

5 9 10 

Rice 

34,605 

1,54,1.35 

4 6 0 

770 

1397 

1 14 0 

35,375 

1,55,532 

4 6 4 

Tofefti ... 

58,594 

1,77,616 


1506 

1978 

... 

60,100 

1,79,594 


Alienated 

2602 

14,912 ' 

5 11 8 

7 

9 

15 5 

2610 

14,921 

5 il 6 

Total ... 

61,196 

1,92,528 


1513 

1987 

... 

02,710 

1,94,515 

i 
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According to the 1881-82 returns 76,188 people owned 16,861 
houses, 4822 ploughs, 1953 carts, 7400 bullocks, 4961 cows, 724S 
buffaloes, 162 horses, 2134 sheep and goats, and 31 asses. 

In 1880-81 of 58,811 acres, the total area of occupied land, 20,43^ 
or 34*74 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 
38,376 acres, 1829 were twice cropped. Of the 40,205 acres undei 
actual tillage grain crops, occupied 35,614 acres or 88*58 per cent 
34,329 of them under rice bhdt Oryza sativa, 900 under ndchn^ 
Eleusine coracana, 366 under chenna vaH Panieum miliare, andlj 
under kodra Paspalum scrobiculatum. Pulses occupied 1702 acrej 
or 4*23 per cent, 29 of them under gram harhhara Cicer arietinum 
21 under Phaseolus radiatus, 14 under tu7^ Gajanus indicus 
6 under udid Phaseoms mungo, and 1632 under other pulses 
Oilseeds occupied 198 acres or 0*49 per cent, two of them undei 

f ingelly seed til Sesamuni indicum, and 196 under other oilseeds 
ibres occupied 34 acres or 0*08 per cent, all of them under browi 
hemp amhddi Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupiec 
2657 acres or 6*60 per cent, 39 of them under sugarcane m 
Saccharum officinarum, and the remaining 2618 under variouj 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 76,138 people 72,715 oj 
95*50 per cent Hindus ; 2119 or 2*78 per cent Musalmdns; 1018 oi 
1*33 per cent Beni-Isrdels ; 265 or 0*34 per cent Christians; and 21 
P4rsis.' The details of the Hindu castes are : 5854 Brahmans ; 86^ 
Kdyasth Prabhus and 41 P^t4ne Prabhus, writers; 919 Vdnis, 23J 
J4ins, 22 Bhansdlis, 13 Lingdyats, and 7 Bhd^tids, merchants anc 
traders; 19,177 Agris, 11,145. Mdlis, and 9671 Kunbis, husbandmen 
1295 Sondrs, gold and silversmiths; 719 Kuinbhdrs, potters ; 38{ 
K4s4rs and Td,mbats, copper smiths and lac bracelet sellers ; 30[ 
Buruds, basket makers^, 306 Shimpis, tailors; 284 Sutdrs, carpenters^ 
123 Sdlis, weavers; 197 Lobdrs, blacksmiths; 121 Telis, oilmen 
98 Beiddrs, stone masons ; 89 Kdtdris, wood-turners ; 77 Khatris 
weavers ; 1 2 Pdtharvats, stone masons and carvers ; 2 Jingars 
saddlers ; 2 Koshtis, weavers; 210 Guravs, musicians; 1 Bhdt, bard 
679 Nhdvis, barbers; 195 Parits, washermen; 483 Dhangara 
shepherds; 467 Gavlis, milk sellers; 8946 Kolis, 167 Bhois, 10^ 
Mdchis and 39 Khdrvis, fishers and sailors ; 5255 Bhanddris, palm 
juice drawers ; 188 Kdlans, labourers ; 50 Pardeshis, messengers 
43 Shindes, husbandmen; 2 Khdtiks, butchers; 1040 Kdthkarifi 
172 Vadars, 142 Thdkurs, and 12 Vanjaris, unsettled tribes ; 108< 
Chdmbhdrs, leather workers; 1154 Mhars and 77 Mangs, villag' 
servants; 8 Bhangis, scavengers; 106 Gosavis,, 51 Jangams, 5^ 
Gondhalis, 47 Josbis, 40 Bairdgis, 10 Eharadis, 8 Pdnguls, 8 Kolhdtis 
and 3 Chitrakatis, beggars. 

Pen, in the north-east corner of the district including the pett; 
division of Ndgothna, is bounded on the north by Panvei and Karja 
in Thdna, on the east by Poona and the Pant SachiVs territory, o: 
the south by Roha, and on the west by Alibdg. Its area is 290 squar 


1 The Siitdrs of the district belong to different claases, Mdlis, Mardthds, Ben 
Isrdela, and Miisalmdns, 
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miles; its (1881) population 70,200 or 242 to the square mile ; 
audits (1880) realizable land revenue £15,524 (Rs. 1,55,240). 

Of 290 square miles, the area surveyed in detail, nearly two-, 
thirds of a square mile are occupied by the lands of alienated villages. 
The remainder, according to the revenue survey,, contains 76,970 
acres or 48*4 per cent of arable ; 40,346 acres or 26*3 per cent of 
unarable ; 2749 acres or 1*7 per cent of grass or hurnn ; 17,378 acres 
or 10*9 per cent of forest; and 20,219’ acres or 12*7 per cent of 
village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 76,970 acres of 
arable land 416 acres have to be taken on account of alienated land 
in Government villages. Of the balance of 76,554 acres the actual 
area of arable Government land, 41,259 acres or 3*6 per ^eilt, were 
in 1880-81 under tillage. 

In the north near the mouth of the Amba, Pen rises slowly from 
slimy mangrove svsramps into lands about higb-tide level bare and 
flat and given to salt pans or reclaimed as rice fields. In the north- 
east there are many Lc.re rocky spurs and in the south the country 
is rough with flat-topped hills u^ell-wooded in places but’ much of 
them given to cattle grazing and to the growth of hill grains. 

The climate though considex'ably hotter than Alibag is generally 
healthy. During the twenty-two years ending 1881 the rainfall at 
Pen averaged 100*46 inches. The details are : 

Pen Rainfall^ 18C0- 1821,' 


Ysar. 

aaiufall. 

Year. 

, 

RainfaH. 

Year. 

Rainfall.! 

Ysar. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall, 


Ins. Cts. 


Ins. CvS. 


Ins. Cts.| 


■ 

Ins. Cts. 


Ins. Cta.j 

1860 

114 41 

1865 ... 

GS 69 

1870 ... 

99 ir> 

1875 ... 

118 23 

1880 ... 

14 

iStU 

116 Gl 

186G ... 

1 83 37 

1871 . ... 

70 70 1 

1S7C ... 

92 40 

1881 ... 

102 37 

1862 

103 66 

1867 ... 

! SO 25 1 

1S72 ... 

111 60 ' 

1877 ... 

78 65 



1363 


1S68 ... 

1 S2 10 

1873 .... 

llOO 64 1 

1878 ... 

KiO 63 



j ISdi 

02 rr 

i.869 ... 

i 92 67 

1 

1874 ... 

118 9 j 

1879 ... 

10 i 4 




The chief river is tlie Amba. Besides the Amba there are the 
Nigdi and the Vasi, and three nameless .streams, all flowing into 
the Amba creek. The water of the Amba is sw’eet and drinkable 
from June till September. After September it becomes vsaltish 
owing to the drying of the river and to the passage of the tide 
water to Bhalsai. In the salt marsh lands in the west there is 
little fresh water, and in the inland pai'ts the supply generally runs 
shoi’t during the hot months. The people in some places have to 
fetch their drinking water from a distance of five or -six miles. In 
1881-82 there were 508 wells, two' dams, 146 ponds, and 223 streams 
and springs. 

The chief varieties of soil are reddish and black. The reddish 
is the commoner, being found in most of the inland, parts. The 
hollows and rice fiats are mostly black. • A large area of tidal swamp 
is used as salt pans. ' * • 

In 1881-82, 7471 holdings ox hhdtds were recorded with an 
average area of acres and an average rental of £1 19s. 
(Es.19-9-4). If equally divided among the agricultural population, 
these holdings would represent an allotment of four acres at a 
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yearly rent of I 65 . 2d. (Rs. 8-1-4). Distributed among the whole 
population of the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 
1 ^^ acres and the incidence of the land tax to 4^. 2d (Rs, 2-1-4). 

The survey rates were fixed in 1858 for thirty years. The 
64,938 occupied acres, at average acre rates of 7^. 9fd. (Rs. 3-14-3) 
for rice, 65 , 2 |d (Rs. 3-1-10) for garden land, and 4|d, {cmnas 3) 
for upland, yielded £13,416 12 a (Rs. 1,34,166). The remaining 2698 
acres of arable waste were rated at £101 12 s. (Rs.l016) and aliena- 
tions at £1676 18a (Rs. 16,769). Deducting alienations £1676 
18a (Rs. 16,769), and adding quit-rents £1208 45 . (Rs. 12,082) and 
grass lands £134 lOs. (Rs.l345), the total rental of the 202 villages 
amounted to £14,860 ISs. (Rs. 1,48,609). The following statement 
gives the details : 

Pen Pent Roll, 1878-79. 


Arable Land. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Total. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Average 

acre 

rate. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acre 

rate. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acre 

rate. 



Es. 

Bs. a. p. 


Bs. 

Es. a. p. 


Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Government : 










Eice 

32,936 

1,28,100 

3 14 3 

117 

695 

4 15 5 

33.053 

1,28,695 

4 2 4 

Garden 

27 

86 

3 1 10 




27 

86 

3 1 10 

Hill 

31,675 

5980 

0 8 0 

2551 

421 

027 

34,556 

6401 

0 2 8 

Total ... 

64,938 

1,34,166 

... 

2698 

1016 

... 

67,636 

1,35,182 

... 

Alienated : 




. 






Elce 

367 

16,760 

... 

... 


... 

867 

16,760 


Hill 

48 

9 

0 3 6 

... 

... 

... 

48 

9 

0 ' 3 6 

Total ... 

415 

16,769 

... 

... 

... 

... 

415 

16,769 

... 

Total : 










Rice 

33,303 

1,44,860 

4 4 1 

■m 

595 

4 15 5 

83,420 

1,45,456 

4 4 1 

Garden 

27 

86 

3 1 10 



... 

27 

80 

3 110 

Hill 

32,023 

5989 

0 3 0 

2581 

421 

0 2 7 

34,604 

6410 

0 2 11 

Total ... 

65,353 

1,60,935 

... 

2698 

1016 

... 

68,051 

1,61,951 



According to the 1881 returns 70,200 people owned 12,960 
hoiisQS, 4490 ploughs, 308 carts, 6687 bullocks, 5691 cows, 7654 
buffaloes, 44 horses, 2288 sheep ami goats, and 3 asses. 

In 1880-81, of 64,946 acres, the total area of occupied land, 23,687 
or 36*47 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 
41,259 acres 325 'were twice cropped. Of the 41,584 acres under 
actual tillage grain crops occupied -40,613 acres or 97'66 per cent, 
32,563. of them under rice hhdt Oryza sativa, 4448 under ndchni 
Eleusine coracana, 3596 under chenna vari Panicum miliare, and 
6 under hodra Paspalum scrobiculatum. Pulses occupied 595 acres 
or 1:43 per cent, 242 of them under udid Phaseolus inungo, 50 under 
tuT Cajamis indicus, 36 under mug Phaseolus racliatus, 1 under 
gram ha/rbhara Oicer arietinum, 1 under kulith Dolichos biflorus, 
and 265 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 311 acres or 0*74 
per cent all of them under gingelly seed til Sesamum indicuni. 
Fibres occupied 26 acres or 0*06 per cent, 25 of them under cotton 
kdpus Gossypium herbaceum, and 1 under brown hemp amhddi 
Hibiscus can rbirms. Miscellaneous crops occupied 39 acres, or 
0*09 per cent, 4 of them under sugarcane us Saccharum ofScinarum, 
and the remaining 35 under various vegetables and fruits. 
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The 1881 population returns show, of 70,200 people 67,382 or 
Hindus ; 2345 or 3*34 per cent Musalmans ; 507 
or 0*72 per^ce:^ Bem-Isrdels ; 10 Christians; and 6 Parsis. The 
detyls ot the Hindu castes are : 2642 Brdhmans ; 1044 K^yasth 

^8 Lingdyats, 10 Kcnntis, 
j merchants and traders ; 20,604 Agris, 19,596 Kjmbis 

husbandmen; 657 Sondrs, gold and silver smiths’; 
495 buUrs, carpenters ; 421 KdUris, wood turners; 421 Kumbhdrs 
potters ; 349 Kdsirs and T^mbats, copper smiths and lac bracelet 
. Bmuds, basket makers; 161 Belddrs, stone masons; 
122 Shimpis, tailors ; 98 hohdrs, blacksmiths; 89 Telis, oilmen; 42 
Eaulis, cotton tape makers; 9 Khatris, weavers ; 7 Patharvats, stone 
masons and carvers ; 4 Rangd^ris, dyers ; 142 Guravs and 5 Ghadsis 
musicians; 6 Bhats, bards; 372 Nhd.vis, barbers; 124 Parits 
washermen; 1060 Dhangars, shepherds; 619 Gavlis, milk sellers; 
1639 Kolis and 39 Bhois, fisKers and sailors ; 948 Kalans, labourers ; 

151 Bhanddris, palm juice drawers; 63 Pardeshis, messengers; 
8 Kamathis, labourers ; 6 Khatiks, butchers ; 5 KaMls, distillers ; 
4924 Kdthkaris, 3307 Thakurs, 339 Vanjdris, 21 Vadars, and 5 Bhils, 
unsettled tribes ; 868 Chambhdrs, leather workers ; 3732 Mh^rs and 
53 Md.ngs, village servants; 16 Bhangis, scavengers ; 266 Jangams, 

152 Gosdvis, .105 Joshis, 100 Gondhalis, and 18 Elolhatis, beggars. 
Roha is bounded on the north by Alibag and Pen, on the east 

by the Pant Sachiv’s territory, on the south by M^gaon, and on the 
west by the Habs^n or Janjira. Its area is 200 square miles, its 
(1881) popTulation 44,835 or 224 to the square mile, and its 
(1880-81) realizable land revenue £10,719 (Es. 1,07,190). 

Of 200 square miles, the area surveyed in detail, a little above 
half a square mile is occupied by the lands of alienated villages. 
The remainder, according, to the revenue survey, contains 61,166 
acres or 49*5 per cent of arable ; 12,007 acres or 9*89 per cent 
of unarable ; 402 acres or 0*3 per cent of grass or Jcuran ; 29,469 
acres or 23*8 per cent of forest reserves; and 19,902 acres or 
16*1 per cent of village sites, roads, and rivers. From the 61,166 
acres of arable land, 223 have to he taken on account of alienated 
land in Government villages. Of the balance of 60,943 acres the 
actual area of arable Government land, 41,771 acres or 68*2 per 
cent, were tinder tillage in 1880-81. 

Roha is for the most part hilly, the hills in the north near the 
Kundalika river being wooded and fringed by salt marsh and rich 
rice lands. To the north and west of the Manddd river, in the 
south and south-west, the slopes and tops of the ranges that border 
Janjira are specially well watered and densely wooded. The less 
rugged lands in the centre are in places broken by isolated fortified 
peaks. The rich valley of the Kundalika passes east from Roha 
about eight miles to KoMd where the rice lands are broken by 
picturesque spurs of rocky hills. 

The eastern parts of Roha are much cut off* from the sea breeze, 
but towards the close of tbe hot- weather months parts of the west 
and south- west are almost as pleasant as Alibag. During the twenty- 
two years ending 1881 the rainfall at Roha has averaged 115*77 
inches. The details are : 
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Roha Rainfall^ 1860-1881, 


Year. 

Bainfell. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rr.^'iall. 

Year. 

Eidnla 


Ins. eta. 


Ins. Gts. 


Ins. Cts. 


Ins. Cts. 


tns. Ct 

1860 

116 77 

1865 ... 

Ill 13 

1870 ... 

ri30 81 

1875 ... 

146 48 

1880 ... 

106 n 

1861 

147 10 

I860 ... 

104 1 

1871 ... 

79 74 

1876 ... 

160 32 

1881 ... 

95 52 

1862 

93 60 

1867 ... 

100 54 

1872 ... 

124 98 

isrf ... 

106 49 



1863 

109 73 

1868 ... 

108 89 

1873 ... 

90 99 

1878 ... 

1.62 16 



1864 

93 43 

1 

1869 ... 

114 82 

1874 ... 

127 73 

1879 ... 

113 41 1 

1 




The chief river is the Kundalika. Besides the Knndaiika ther 
are the Achabdg; theGanga nearRoha, and the Salunkhedi, all falhh, 
into the Kundalika creek. The rice lauds 'are very well watered 
during the rainy season, but in the cold a.nd hot months the suppi 
of drinking water is defective. In 1881-82 there were 205 wellJ 
two dams, forty-five ponds, and 108 streams and springs. 

In the south and east on the hill slopes and uplands the soil i 
a mixture of earth and broken trap or viuram. In the level part 
the soil varies from reddish to yellow or black. It is in place 
very fertile and suited both for early and for late crops. 

In 1881-82, 6343 holdings or khdtds wexe recorded with an averag 
area of 8^ acres and an average rental of £1 IZs. (Rs.' 16|). 1 
equally divided among the agricultural population, these holding 
would represent an allotment of acres at a yearly rent o 
19^. 6d, (Rs. 9f). Distributed among the whole population th 
share to each would amount to l-j- acres, and the incidence of th 
land tax to 4^. 8d. (Rs. 2-5-4). 

The survey rates were fixed in 1863 for thirty years. The 54,23; 
occupied acres, at average acre rates of 11s. ^d, (Rs. 5-8"3) for ric 
land, ts. 8|cJ. (Rs. 3-13-9) for garden land, and 4|d. (3 annas 2 piss 
for uplands, yielded £10,479 6s. (Rs. 1,04,793). The remaining 37 
acres of arable waste \vere rated at £47 10s. (Rs. 475) and alienation 
at £431 16^?. (Rs. 4318). Deducting alienations £431 165. (Rs. 4318’ 
and adding quit-rents £207 (Rs. 2070) and grass lands £48 (Rs. 480 
the total rental of the 151 villages amounted to £10,781 16^ 
(Rs. i,07;818). The following statement gives the details : . 


Roha Rent Roll 1S7S-79, 


Arable Land. 


Occupied. 


Unoccupied. 


Total. 


Acres. 

Assess-' 

mant. 

Acre 

rate. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acre 

rate. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acre 

rate. 

Government : 
Rice 

17,654 

Rs. 

97,450 

Rs. a. p. 
5 8 3 

148 

Es. 

431 

Rs. a. p. 
2 14 6 

17,802 

Rs. 

97,881 

Rs. a. p. 
5 7 1 

Garden 

21 

84 

3 13 9 

... 



21 

84 

3 J3 9 

mil ... . ... 

36,567 

7259 

0 3 2 

227 

44 

0 3 1 

36,784 

7303 

0 3 2 

Total ... 

54,232 

1,04,793 


375 

. 475 


54,607 

1,05,268 


Alienated : 

Rice 

056 

3135 

4 12 5 




656 

8135 

4 12 6 

Hill 

4047 

. 1183 

0 4 8 




4047 

1183 

0 4 8 

Total ... 

4703 

4318 

.... 

• 

... 


4703 

■ 4338 

... 

Total : 

Eice 

18,310 

1,00,585 1 

5 7 1 

148 

431 

2 14 7 

18,453 

21 

1,01,018 ’ 

6 7 6 

Garden 

21 

84 

3 13 0 

... 



84 

3 18 9 

Eili 

40,604 

8442 

0 8 9 

227 ; 

‘44 

0 *3 1 

40,831 

. 8486 

0 3 8 

Total ... 

58,935 

1,09,111 

... 

376 

476 


69,310| 

1,09,586 
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According to the 1881-82 returns 44,835 people owned 8370 
houses, 4669 ploughs, 247 carts, 6968 bullocks, 6653 cows, 4815 
buffaloes, 87 horses, 2293 sheep and goats, and 7 asses. 

In 1880-81 of 58,781 acres, the total area of occupied land, 17,010 
or 28*93 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 
41,771 acres 955 were twice cropped. Of the 42,726 acres under 
actual tillage grain crops occupied 39,233 acres or 91*82 per cent, 
18,179 of them under rice hhdt Oryza sativa, 9122 under ndchni 
Eleusine coracana, 8580 under chenna vari Panicum miliare, 3351 
under hodra Paspalum scrobiculatum, and 1 under wheat gahu 
Triticum aestivum. Pulses occupied 3179 acres or 7*44 per cent, 
1068 of theih under udid Phaseolus mungo, 426 under mug 
Phaseolus radiatus, 322 under titr Cajauus indicus, 2.09 under 
gram harbhwra Cicer arietinum, and 1154 under other pulses. 
Oilseeds occupied 264 acres or 0*61 percent, all of them under 
gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum. Fibres occupied 13 acres or 
0*03 per cent, all of them under brown hemp ambddi Hibiscus 
cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 37 acres or 0*08 per cent, 
5 of them under sugarcane ua Saccliarum ofEcinarum, and the 
remaining 32 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 44,835 people 42,463 or 
94*70 per cent Hindus; 1869 or 4*17 per cent Musalmans ; 488 
or 1*08 per cent Beni- Israels ; 11 Christians ; and 4 Parsis. The 
details of the Hindu castes are : 1367 Brahmans ; 389 Kayasth 
Prabhus and 4 Pd,t^ne Prabhus, writers; 918 Lingayats, 161 Jains, 
126 V4nis, merchants and t:*"aders; 21,098 Kimbis, 4048 Agris, ' 
and 73 Mffis, husbandmen; 644 Sonars, gold and silver smiths; 
507 Kumbhars, potters ; 517 Sutdrs, carpenters ; 309 ShimpiSj tailors; 
279 Kataris, wood turners ; 202 Buruds, basket makers ; 144 Kas4rs 
and Tdmbats, copper smiths and lac bracelet sellers, 71 Telis, oilmen; 
32 Belddrs, stone masons; 16 Lohars, blacksmiths; 5 Pdtharvats, 
carvers and stone masons; 4 Koshtis, 3 Khatris, and 3 Sdlis, 
weavers ; 2 Kangdris, dyers ; 47 Guravs, musicians ; 406 Nhavis, 
barbers; 276 Parits, washermen; 705 Gavlis, milk-sellers; 547 
Dhangars, shepherds ; 1746 Kalis and 323 Bhois, fishers and sailors ; 
347 Bhandd-ris, palm-juice drawers; 43 Ghisddis, tinkers; 22 
Pardeshis and 5 Kdmoshis, messe^igers and watchmen; 9 Khatiks, 
butchers ; 1961 KMakaris, 249 Vanjdris, 82 Thdkurs, and 32 Vadars, 
unsettled tribes ; 803 Ohdmbhfc, leather workers ; 3386 Mhdrs, and 
74 Mdngs, village servants; 2 Bhangis, scavengers; 254 Gosd^vis, 
169 Jangams, 36 Gondhalis, and 17 Holers, beggars. 

Ma'ngaon is bounded on the north by Boha, on the east by the 
Pant Sachiv s territory and Mahd^d, on the south by Mabdd, and on 
the west by the Habsd,n or Janjira. Its area is 353 square miles ; 
its (1881) population 81,085 or 229 to the square mile; and its 
(1880-81) realizable land revenue £14,965 (Rs.^ 1,49,650). 

Of the 353 square miles surveyed in detail nearly three-fourths 
of a square mile are occupied by the lands of alienated villages. 
The remainder according to the revenue survey contains 126,654 
acres or 68*3 per cent of arable ; 30,880 acres or 6*2 per cent of 
iinarable ; 490 acres or 0*1 per cent of grass ov kuran ; 22,420 acres 
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or 10*3 percent of forest; and 54,508 acres or 25*1 per cent of 
village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 126,654 acres 
of arable land 456 acres have to be taken on account of alienated 
land in Government villages. Of the balance of 126,198 acres, the 
actual area of surveyed arable Government land, 94,087 acres or 
74*2 per cent were under tillage in 18S0-S1. 

Except towards the south the country is broken by a number of 
detached hills. Towards the north and west, near the Manddd river, 
most of the country is a rugged upland rising into isolated peaks 
and with many low winding spurs covered with brushwood and 
coppice. 

Except in some of the western uplands where the sea breeze 
reaches, M^ngaon is hot during the hot months. During the fifteen 
years, ending 1681 the rainfall averaged 118T8 inches. The details 
are : 


Mdngaon Eainfall, 1867 » 1881. 


!"* 

Ybar. 

Rainfall 

YbaB- 

1 . .. 

Rainfall 

Year. 

Rainfall! 

Year. 

jRainfall 

Year. 

Rainfal! 


Ins. Cts.- 


Ins. Cts. 


Ins. Cts.l 


jins. Cts. 


Ins. Cts. 

1807 ..J 

lae 72 

1870 ... 

Ill 08 

1S7S ... 

90 4 

1870 . 

..llO? 6 

18T-9 ... 

120 ' 84 

1568 

97 31 

1871 ... 

104 4 

1874 ... 

|lS9 27 ! 

1877 . 

..jus 34 

1880 .. 

100 33 

1809 

84 10 

1S72 ... 

129 48 

1375 ... 

CO 

4.0 1 

0 

1878 . 

,.jl85 84 

1881 ... 

100 7 


The chief rivers are the Ghod with a winding southerly course of 
about twenty miles and its tributary the Niz^mpur-Kal with a 
south-westerly course of eighteen miles. The water supply in most 
of the villages is scantj?'. In 1881-82 there were in all 465 wells, one 
dam, 206 ponds, and 237 streams and springs. 

The soil is poorer than in Pen or iliibag, and it has a larger 
proportion of arable upland. 

In 1881-82, 13,450 holdings or khdtds were recorded with an 
average area of 9f|j acres and an average rental of £1 2s. (Rs. II). 
If equally divided among the agricultural population these holdings 
woujd represent an allotment of 6i acres, at a yearly rent of Us. 
lOd. (Rs. 7-6-8). If distributed among the whole population of 
the Ksub-di vision, the share to each would amount to 1 1 acres, and 
the incidence of the land tax to 3s. 7d. (Re. i-12-8). 

The survey rates were fixed in 1863-66 for thirty years. The 
125,206 occupied acres, at average acre rates of 8^?. lid. (Rs, 4-7-4) 
for rice land, 7^. 7Jd (Rs. 8-12-10) for garden land, and 4|ti 
(3 annas 3 pies) for upland, yielded £14,814 4s. (Rs. 1,48,142). The 
remaining 274 acres of arable waste were rated at £25 4^. (Rs. 252) 
and alienations at £194 IO 5 . (Es.l945). Deducting alienations £194 
IO 5 . (Rs. 1945), and adding quit-rents £139 4a (Rs. 1392) and grass 
lands 18a. (Rs. 9), the total rental amounted to £14,979 IO 5 . 
(Rs. 1 , 49 , 795 ). The following statement gives the details : 
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Mdngaon Refiai Iiol\ 1873-79, 



OOCUPHfilf. 

XJnocccpieb. 

Total. j 

Ahable Las®. 

Acres. 

a 

Asseaa- 

meiit. 

Aero 

rate. 

zlcres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acre 

rate. 

Acres. 

Aesess* 

ment. 

Acre 

rate. 



Eg. 

Ea, a. p. 


Eg. 

Rs, a. p. 


Ks. 

Es. a. p. 

Government: 







28,840 


Bice 

28,806 

1,28,441 

4 7 4 

34 

109 

3 2 9 

1,23,650 

4 7 3 

Garden 

18 

70 

3 12 10 



... 

18 

70 

3 12 10 

Hill 

96,382 

19,631 

0 3 3 

240 

143 

0 9 5 

96,622 

19,774 

0 3 3 

Total ... 

125,206 

1,48,142 


274 

252 

... 

125,480 

1,48,394 

... 

Aliecated : 







426 



Rice 

426 

lo4S 

3 13 7 


... 

... 

1643 

3 13 7 

Kill ... 

1449 

302 

0 3 4 

... 




1449 

302 

0 3 4 

Total ... 

1875 

1945 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1375 

1945 

... 

Total : . 

Eice ... ' ... 

£9,232 

l;30,084 

4 7 S' 

34 

109 

8 2 9 

29,266 

3,30,193 

4 7 3 

Gai’den 

18 

70 

3 12 10 



... ' 

18 

70 

3 12 10 

Hill 

97,831 

19,933 

0 3 3 

240 

143' 

0 9 5 

98,071 

20,076 

0 3 3 

Total ... 

127,081 

1,50,087 

... 

274- 

£5i 


127,365; 

1,60,339 

... 


According to the 1881 returns 81,085 people owned 15,510 houses, 
4532 ploughs, 251 carts, 12,032 bullocks, 10,264 cows, 9943 
bulfaloes, 107 horses, and 4771 sheep and goats. 

In 1880-81, of 123, S09 acres, the total area of occupied land, 
29,522 or 23-88 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 94,087 acres 451 were twice cropped. Of the 94,538 
acres under actual tillage grain crops occupied 84,365 acres or 
89'22 per cent, 28,482 of them lurder rice hhat Oryza sativa, 20,000 
under ndehni Eleusine eoraeana, 19,895 under kodra Paspalrun 
scrobiculatum,- and 15,978 under chenna vari Panicum miliare. 
Pulses occupied 7115 acres or 7-52 per cent, 3144 of them under 
wdi^Phaseoiusmungo, 1557 under gram harhhara Cicer arietinum, 
874 under fur Cajanus iiidicus, 673 under mug Phaseolus radiatus, 
and 867 under other pulses. OUseeds occupied 1591 acres or 1-68 
per cent, all of them undfer gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum. 
Fibres occupied 1439 acres or 1-52 per cpt, all of them under brown 
hemp ambddi Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 
38 acres or 0-04 per cent, 7 of them under sugarcane U8 Saceharum 
officinarum, and the remaining 31 under various vegetables and 
fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 81,085 people 76,131 or 
93-89 per cent Hindus ; 4833 or 5-96 per cent Musalm&s ; and 
121 or Vl4 per cent Beni-Israels. The details of the Hin du castes 
are : 1901 Brdhmans ; 879 Kdyasth Prabhus and 12 P4t4ne Prabhus, 
writers; 1963 V4nis, 169 Ling^yats, and 53 Jains, merchants and 
traders ; 43,321 Kunbis, 362 Agns, 17 Mdlis, husbandmen ; 1036 
Sondrs, gold and sUver smiths; 1037 Kumbhdrs, potters; 844 
Sutdrs, carpenters; 409 Telis, oilmen; 348 Shimpis, tailors; 320 
Buruds, basket makers ; 304 K^drs, copper smiths and lac bi^elet 
sellers; 99 Kachhis, fruit-sellers; 242 S5lis, 22 Koshtis and 7 
Khatris, weavers ; 41 KAtiris, wood turners ; 11 Jingars, saddlers ; 
7 Pathgrvats, caryenr and stone masons ; 5 Sangars, blanket 
weavers; 30 Guravs and 16 Ghadsis, musicians; 740 Nhdvis, 
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barbers ; 307 Parits, washermen ; 3253 Gavlis, milk sellers ; 70 
Dhangars, shepherds ; 1248 Kolis, 60 Bhois, and 18 Khdrvis, fisher 
and sailors; 118 Bhanddris, palm-jnice drawers; 79 S^ekarii 
labourers ; 28 Khd,tiks, butchers; 9 Pardeshis, messengers; 8 Ejflan/ 
labotfrers ; 1573 Kd,thkaris, 50 Vanjdris, 45 Th^kurs, and 7 Vadan 
unsettled tribes ; 1976 Chdmbhars, leather workers ; 11,521 Mbdri 
and 100 M^gs, village servants ; • 427 Gosdvis, 286 Jangams, 7 
Joshis, 31 Gondhalis, 7 Holers, 5 Gop^ls, and 3 Jogis, beggars. 

Maha^dis bounded on the north by Md,ngaon and the Par 
Sachiv’s territory, on the east by the Pant Sachiv’s territory, o: 
the south by Satdra and by Khed in Eatn^giri, and on the west b 
Janjira and by Ddpoli in Eatndgiri. Its area is 459 square mile 
its (1881) population 109,391 or 238 to the square mile, andh 
(1880) realizable land revenue £14,189 (Es. 1,41,890). 

Of 459 square miles, the area surveyed in detail, 14 J are occupie 
by the land of alienated villages. The remainder, according t 
the revenue survey, contains 172,573 a-cres or 59*2 per cent c 
arable; 6739 acres or 2*3 per cent of unarable; 2164 acres or 0' 
per cent of grass ; 33,698 acres or 11*5 per cent of forest reserves 
and 73,801 acres or 25*3 per cent of village sites, roads and river 
From the 172,573 acres of arable land 1822 have to be taken o 
account of alienated lands in Government villages. Of the balanc 
of 170,751 acres, the actual area of arable Government land, 89,34 
acres or 1’57 per cent were in 1880-81 under tillage. 

in the north is a range of hills that centres in the great f ortifie 
scarp of Raygad. Towards the soutn the country is wild and rugge< 
broken by many spurs from the Mah5.baleshvar hills. Along tl 
central plain of the Sdvitri and up the valleys of its tributarie 
though the country is much broken by low bare hills there is 
large area of rice and garden land. 

Mahdd is almost entirely cut off from the sea breeze and 
subject to much greater changes of temperature than most of tl 
district. During January and February the nights are sometime 
surprisingly cold. But the days are almost always hot, and from tl 
end of February till the break of the rains the heat is general! 
oppressive. The rainfall is heavy, the average fall during the tweht; 
two years ending 1881 being 123*60 inches. The details are : 


Mahdd Rainfall^ 1860 - 1881, 


Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Yeah. 

Bainfi 


Ins. Cts. 


Ins. Cts. 


Ins. Cts. 


Ins. Cts. 


In:s. C 

1S60 

84 14 

1866 ... 

108 33 

1870 ... 

112 36 

1875 ... 

160 69 

1880 ... 

95 

18G1 

150 33 

1866 ... 

124 67 

1871 ■ ... 

109 54 

1876 ... 

104 5 

1881 ... 

122 : 

1862 

135 61 

1867 ... 

124 58 

1872 ... 

131 30 

1877 ... 

99 3 



1863 

177 9 

1868 ... 

111 64 

1873 ... 

113 65 

1878 ... 

162 17 



1864 

98 i2 

1869 ... 

no 94 

1874 ... 

150 80 

1879 ... 

127 60 




The chief river is the S4vitri, which takes its rise ne; 
Mahdbaleshvar and runs through the sub-division in a north ai 
then in a westerly course. Five of the Sdvitrf s tributaries art streai 
of considerable size. The right bank tributaries are theK4mthi whi( 
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joins tlie S^vitri after a southerly course of four miles at Boraj ; the 
Edygad-K^I with a course of about twenty miles, which falls into the 
Sdvitri about four miles above Mahdd ; and the Gandh^ri with a 
southerly course of about twelve miles falling into the S^vitri a 
little below Mahad. . The left bank tributaries are the Chola with 
a northerly course of about ten miles joining the Sdvitri close to 
PoUdpur, and the N%eshvari with a northerly course of about 
fourteen miles falling into the S^vitri opposite D^sgaon. Besides 
these rivers there were in 1881-82, 771 wells, fifty-two ponds, and 
476 streams and springs. 

The rice lands of Mahad are particularly fertile, especially in the 
neighbourhood of MahM, Ghodegaon, andBirvadi, where the greater 
portion of the land bears a rich second crop of gram and pdvta. 

In 1881-82, 17,078 holdings or khdtds were recorded with an 
average ares >£ 10 acres and an average rental of 16$. Id. (Es. 8~0-8), 
If equally dh ided among the agricultural population, these holdings 
would represent an allotment of 7| acres at a yearly ’ rental of 125. 
Sd. (Rs. 6-5-4). Distributed among the whole population, the share 
to each would amount to 14 acres, and the incidence of the land tax 
to 25. 6d. (Rs. 1 J). 

The survey rates were fixed in 1866 for thirty years. The 170,756 
occupied acres, at average acre rates of 85. (Rs. 4-3-6) for rice 
land, 65. M. (Rs, 3-3-4) for garden land, and 4fcZ. (2 annas 11 ^es\ 
for uplands, yielded £13,784 6s. (Rs. 1,37,843). ‘The remaining 
1610 acres of arable waste were rated at £35 (Rs. 35*0) and alienations 
at £1474 45, (Rs. 14,742). Deducting alienations ^1474 4-5. (Rs* 
14,742), and adding quit-rents £388 (Rs. 3880) and grass lands 
£1 145. (Rs. 17), the total rental of the 249 villages amounted to 
£14,209 (Rs. 1,42,090), The following statement gives the details : 

Mahad Uent Eoll^ 1S78-79. 


Arable Land. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Total. 

Acres. 

Ai^esS' 

ment. 

Acre 

ra^e. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acre 

rate. 

Acres. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Aero 

rate. 



Es. 

Rs. a. p. 


Es. 

Rs, a. p. 


Es. 

Rs. a. p. 

Government : 










Eice 

26,354 

1,11,204 

4 3 6 

40 

106 

2 9 7 

20,394 

1,11,810 

4 3 5 

Garden 

21 

68 

3 8 4 



... 

21 

68 

3 3 4 

Hill ... 

144,381 

26.671 

0 2 11 

1670 

244 

0 2 6 

146,951 

26,815 

0 2 11 

Total ... 

170,756 

1,87,843 

... 

1610 

350 j 

... 

172,866 

1,88,193 

... 

Alienated 

9177 

14,742 

... 

... 

... 1 

... 

9177 

14,742 

... 

Total... 

179 , 033 : 

i 

1,62,685 

1 


1610 

350 

... 

181,543 

1,62,935 

... 


According to the 1881 returns 109,391 people owned 21,156 
houses, 11,389 ploughs, 179 carts, 17,218 bullocks, 13,741 cows,. 
9738 buffaloes,. 47 horses, and 3821 sheep and goats* 

In 1880-81 of 170,546 acres, the total area of occupied laud, 
81,204 or 47*61 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 89,342 acres 1076 were- twice cropped. Of the .90,418 
acres imder actual tillage grain crops, occupied 85,675 acres or 
94*75 per cent, 29,109 of them under ndchni Eleusine coracana, 27,591 
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under rice hhat Oryza sativa, 20,577 under chenna vari Panicut 
miliare, and 8398 under kodra Paspalum scrobiculatum. Puls« 
occupied 2440 acres or 2-69 per cent, 1439 of them under vdi 
Phaseolus mungo, 426 under tw Oajanus indicus, 331 under mu 
Phaseolns radiatus, aind 244 under other pulses. Oilseeds uccnpie 
2245 acres or 2*48 per cent, all of them under gingelly seed fe 
Sesammn indienin. Fibres occupied 10 acres or OOl per cent, a 
of them under brown hemp ambddi Hibiscus cannabinu 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 48 acres or 0*05 per cent, 10 of thei 
under sugarcane v>8 Saccharum officinarum, and the remaining 3 
under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 109,391 people, 102,640 c 
93‘82 per cent Hindus; 6725 or 6'14 per cent Musalm^ns; 1 
Christians ; 5 Behi-Isr4els ; and 2 Pdrsis. The details of the Hind 
castes are: 1999 Brdhmans; 1006 Edyasth Prabhus and 
P4t4ne Prabhus, writers ; 2091 Vdnis, 325 Lingdyats, 49 Jain 

7 Bhdtids, and 5 Johdris, merchants and traders ; 65,^9 Kunb: 
and 3 Mdlis, husbandmen ; 1597 Sondrs, gold and silver smitht 
1533 Sutdrs, carpenters; 1048 Kumbhdrs, potters; 562 Shimpi 
tailors ; 381 Buruds, basket makers ; 314 Kdsdrs and Tdmbat 
coppersmiths and lac bracelet makers; 154 Telis, oilmen; 1C 

weavers ; 71 Belddrs, stone masons ; 28 Otdris, casters ; 2 
Pdtharvats, carvers and stone masons ; 17 Lohdrs, blacksmith! 

8 Khatris, weavers ; 7 Sangars, blanket weavers ; 6 Jingars, sadd 
makers ; 150 Guravs and 8 Ghadsis, musicians ; 86 Bhdts, bards 
1056 Nhdvis, barbers ; 664 Parits, washermen ; 2332 Gavlis, mil 
sellers ; 752 Dhangars, shepherds ; 1281 Kolis, 892 Bhois, 52 Gdbii 
and 35 Khdrvis, fishers and sailors ; 123 Bhanddris, palm-jui< 
drawers ; 64 Ghisddisj tinkers ; 40 Khdtiks, butchers ; 39 Shinde 
husbandmen ; 23 Pardeshis, messengers ; 11 Sdrekaris, labourers 
794 Kdthkaris, 47 Thdkurs, 5 Bhils, and 1 Vanjdri, Unsettk 
tribes ; 1521 Chdmbhdrs, leather workers ; 14,684 Mhdrs and t 
Mdngs, village servants ; 3 Bhanris, scavengers ; 517 Jangams, 2[ 
Gosdvis, 107 Kolhdtis, 51 Gon&alis, 9 Gopdls, 3 Joshis, and 
Bsurd^s, beggars. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


PLACES OF INTEREST*. 


AksM, three miles south of Alibfo, is one of the chief garden or 
hdgdyat villages in the AlibAg sub-division. Compared with 338 
houses and 1359 people in 1850, in 1881 it had 240 houses and 1286 
people, of whom 1261 were Hindus, twenty were Beni-Isr&els or 
Indian Jews, and five were Musalm4ns, The lands of 
Ndgaon, and Revdanda or Oheul, form the belt of gardens and p«.lm 
groves which stretches about seven miles along the coast soum of 
Alibdg. From these gardens large quantities of vegetables, especially 
of Cueurbita lagenaria, Hibiscus 

govdricha shengas Dolichos fabceformis, mangoes, lemons, pine- 
apples, plantains, and betel-leaves go to H)mbay in the fair season. 
They are taken to Bombay by Kolis and bought from them by 
Bombay Bh5,tids and Musalmdns. From the Alibdg-Cheul road the 
Akshi houses are nearly hidden by thick palm and mango groves and 
luxuriant underwood. The chief householders are Brdhmans and 
Chavkalshis ; the poorer classes Bhanddris, Kunbis, and Kolis. On 
the south side of the Alibdg creek is an old reservoir with a greatest 
depth of fourteen f«et, an area of about three acres, and a supply of 
water that lasts throughout the year. Akshi has two tempms, one 
of Kttlkiiborva Devi and the other of Someshvar Mahddev. About 
twenty-five paces from the Devi’s temple, on the road, to the left of 
the house of one Rama Ndik, is an inscribed stone 4' 3” long by 1' 
broad. Above are the sun and moon .followed by the ass-curse ; 
then comes a roughly cut writing of nine lines in the Devandgmri 
character, and, below the writing, a second representation of the son 
and moon. About ten feet to the left of the Someshvar temple is 
an inscribed stone, 5' 6" long by T 3" broad. Above are the son 
and moon followed by fifteen lines of writing in the Devanigari 
character and below the writing is the ass-curse. 

Aliba'g, north latitude 18° 39" and east longitude 72° 57*, the 
head-quarters of the Koldba district and the chief town of the 
Alibdg sub-division, had in 1881 an area <^f 398 J acres, 6376 people, 
and a municipal revenue of £611 (Rs. 6110). 

The town lies on the coast, nineteen miles south of Bombay, 
at the mouth of a tid^ creek, locally known as the Sskhar creek, 
from the vill^e of St^ar on its sou&em bank. On the east side 
of the town is a salt marsh, covered with water at high tides, which 
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is gradually being reclaimed, and, on the west, between the town and 
the sea^ is a belt of cocoa palms which extend along the cbast both 
to the north and south for many miles. The view of Alibag, as it is 
approached from the sea, is exceedingly picturesque. In the fore- 
ground is the sea-fort of Kolaba, with its ternjiles, ruined palaces, 
and trees ; beyond is the long line of palms broken only by groups 
of still higher casuarinas, beneath which may be distinguished the 
houses of the European residents. The town itself is almost hidden 
save some huts in the Kolis’ quarter which border on the creek. In 
the distance are the hills which run like a backbone down the Alib^g 
sub-division. Prominent among those immediately behind the town 
are Ramdharan with its conical peak, and the fort of Sagargad with 
its curious outlying pinnacle of rock. To the left of Samdharan is 
the wooded hill of Kankeshvar, with along spur stretching far to the 
north, and to the right of Sdgargad are the forest clad hills of 
Beloshi and Mahan reaching as fsir as the eye can see to the south. 
To the south-east, over the Ndgaon and Revdanda palms, rise the low 
bare Cheul hills, with a row of Buddhist caves on the south face, 
and a shrine of Dattatraya crowning their south-east peak. At the 
end of the long row of palms, on the coast may be distinguished the 
mouth of the Roha creek or Kundaiika river^ the ruins of Revdanda 
on one side and the fort of Korlai on the other, with a background 
of the Habsan and Roha hills. About two miles out at sea, to the 
south-west of the KoMba Fort, a round tower about sixty feet high, 
marks the Oheul Radu, a dangerous reef covered at high water, on 
which among other vessels, have been wrecked the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company's steam-ship ^ Jeddo' and the. English ship *Di 
Vernon.' 

With the exception of some newly built two-storied houses with 
tiled roofs there are few buildings of any size in Alibdg and. many 
of the dwellings are but thatched huts. The roads are well kept 
and clean and the main thoroughfares are lighted. The town is 
supplied with drinking water from a lake recently made, distant 
about a mile and half to the north-east on the road to Dharamtar. On 
the whole, Aiibag is a prosperous place and has grown considerably 
in the past ten years. On the north-west side of the town, at the 
end of the shady road which leads to the jail and Government offices, 
is an open grass plot wffiere the new official residence for the Col- 
lector is (1883) being built. In front is the sea and behind is an oval 
pond formed by the quarrying of stone for the buildings in the 
neighbourhood. On the east side of the pond is the Hirakot, now 
used as a jail and treasury, a new row of buildings for Government 
offices, and the police lines. The Hirdkot, or Diamond Fort, is built 
of massive undressed blocks of trap, some of them about four feet 
by three. It is entered on the south side by a steep ffight of steps 
recently replaced by modern masonry. At the top of the steps, on 
the right hand side of the doorway, is an image of Mdruti with a 
spirit or devi under his foot. Immediately inside, in the gateway, 
are the guard-rooms and over these is an office of modem construc- 
tion. Tme walls, which are about thirty feet high, the curtain wall 
being six feet hmh and four feet broau, enclose a space some fifty 
yards square. The cells for the prisoners are built along tjie north 
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and east walls, and the treasury is on the west side. In the south- 
west comer is an old well with a flight o£ steep steps. 

At the end of the double row of police lines, abutting on the main 
road, are the remains of a small outwork, some seven feet high and 
150 feet in circumference, built of the same kind of large stones as 
the fort. On this stands the chief ^constable’s office. This outwork 
was originally used by one of the Angrids as a place from which to 
watch the Basara and DivaM (September- October) festivities, and 
for seeing the Muharram processions when tdbuts used to be carried 
to the sea. The building was afterwards used as a dispensary. 

The Alibdg coa,st is open to the strong sea breeze, which blows 
during most of tlio year and makes the climate pleasanter than in 
the imand parts of the district. In the town the passage of the 
breeze is checked by the palms and underwood. But the sea 
face, where are the jad, the police lines, and the dwellings of the 
European officers, is much opener and more healthy. During the 
twenty-three years ending 1880, the Alib% rainfall varied from 144 
inches in 1878 to foiiiy in 1871, and averaged eighty inches. The 
thermometer readings, for the five years ending 1879, show that May 
is the hottest month, with an extreme maximum of 95*2 and an 
extreme minimum of 80*0, and January the coldest month with an 
extreme maximum of 87*0 and an extreme minimum of 62‘6. The 
mean daily range of the thermometer is greatest (15’4) in January 
and least (3*4) in July. 

The mouth of the Alib^g creek is much blocked by shifting sand 
banks, and, during the last t.en j^ears, the old channel, close under 
the south-east wall of the KoMba fort, has gradually silted, driving 
vessels to the south of a large sand bank. The river is always 
difficult of navigation, and during strong north-west or south-west 
winds becomes exceedingly dangerous, even for small craft. The 
creek is nearly dry at low tide, and even at high tide is na^/igable 
only by vessels of about six tons (25 khandifi). Small craft of five 
to seven tons (W-28 Jehandis) at high tide pass about four miles 
further to Hatala. 

Large quantities of rice go every year to Bombay, Ratnd,giri, 
and the southern coast, and in April and May common green 
mangoes are largely exported to Bombay. In the fair season 
(October-June) one of the Shepherd steamers daily calls off Alib^g 
on its way to and from €toa, the passage to Bombay taking from 
two to three hours. The sea trade returns for the eight years ending 
1881-82 show average exports worth Jf 15, 058 (Rs. 1,50,580) and 
imports w^orth £22,752 (Rs. 2,27,520). 

Alil)dg is well supplied wdth water. At present (1882) there are 
368 wells and two ponds, compared with 271 'welis and one pond 
in 1850. The large number of wells is due to the fact that water 
is found in the saxidj soil within a few feet of the surface. Though 
well suited for irrigating palm-trees this water is nor good to dri^. 
Formerly, for their drinking, the well-to-do brought water from wells 
about two miles east of Alib%, in the village of Vadgaon under the 
Sigargad range. But the poor sufferod from the badness of the water 
aaS guinea-womi was very common; In 1875 the survey of an old 
H - S46 - 10 
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pond at Veshvi about IJ miles east of AiiMg, showed that, by raising 
its southern bank, cutting out the northern bank, and Building two 
earth dams, a lake could be formed 22^ acres, in area and capable of 
storing 22,500,000 gallons of water, aU. of which could be delivered ! 
and distributed with a pressure of four feet in the town of Alibag. 

By putting a masonry dam across the bed of the stream and cutting 
a channel from the dam to the head or north end of the lake, it 
would be possible, by lifting a sluice in the dam and conducting the 
river into the channel, to keep the new lake up to the maximum I 
level so long as the river ran during the fair season. The river ■ 
ceases to run between the 1st and the 20th of ^January. Taking ■ 
the earlier date, on the 1st of January of every year, the lake could 
be always at its highest level, that is, containing 22,500,000 gallons 
of water. As the population of Alibdg is only about 8300, and as 
there are no industries requiring large quant ities of water, it was 
found that a maximum supply of sixteen gallons a head was ample 
for ordinary use. Therefore on the first January in each j^ear there 
would be nearly nine months' supply, while, in airuost everj'^ season, 
the rainfall in June would fill the lake. If at any tinie a. larger 
quantity of water was required, the storage capacity of the lake ( 
could be doubled or even trebled by deepening its upper or northern 
end. 

The dam across the river is 200 feet long, and at its greatest 
height 34 feet. It is built in the rocky bed of the river of 
rubble in Portland cement, thus forming a step in the river over ^ 

which the stream flows easily. At the south end, protected from ‘ 

the stream by a curtain wall, is a two feet iron, sluice lifted by a 
screw winch ; from this sluice the water escapes into a hollow 
channel, which continuing for a third of a mile, empties into 
the northern end or head of the lake. It has been found easy to 
fill the lake in forty-eight hours. The two new earthen dams : 

of the reservoir are respectively six and ten feet high, with the ! 

usual slopes 3^ to one on the water side, and two to four on the | 

outer side. They are built of a very sticky earth which is found on ‘ 

the spot ; a puddle wall runs through their centre, which has been f 

carried down into solid ground throughout the whole length. | 

Banks and puddle wall rise together in layers of six inches worked 
in and consolidated by gangs of labourers. Both the inside and 
outside slopes and the crowns of the banks are cased with a layer of 
1| feet of the best mumm or broken trap, careftilly beaten and 
consolidated. The old banks to the south and east have been 
raised in the same way, and they have also had a trench cut through 
their entire lengths deep into solid ground, which has been filled with 1 

puddle cai’efully worked in as above. All the inner slopes of the t 

dams axe pitched with rough stone laid edgeways and driven into i 

the face of the banks with heavy rammers, the interstices being I 

fiilled with chips driven well home that the banks may be protected ! 

from waste or wear. The crowns of all the dams are covered with ; 

a well consolidated layer of road metal. The building of a masonry | 

waste weir was found unnecessary, as at a very favourable point | 

there is a natural overflow which can caixy off all surplus watsT. | 
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The outlet is through a heavy dam of rabble in cement, built at 
the east end of the lake, carried on each side into the banks. A 
deep channel has been dug from the bed of the lake to this dam, 
and, for several feet before the channel reaches the dam, the sides 
are built in wing walls with rubble smoothly coated with cement- 
Two iron pipes, one a twelve-inch and the other a nine-inch pipe, 
are bedded at the foot of the masonry dam- From the twelve-inch 
pipe on the outer side of the dam a twelve-inch stoneware pipe, 
joined in cement, is carried twelve feet underground to a hollow a 
hundred and fift^/ feet distant. This is the -waste or sludge pipe 
through which, if necessary, the lake can be run dry. The inner 
mouth of the pipe is fitted with a plug which can be lifted at 
pleasure, and during heavy rain scour the bottom of the lake. The 
nine-inch iron pipe is the feed or outlet pipe. It has one mouth at 
the lowest point from which delivery in Alibag is possible, and 
another mouth five feet above, so that water can be drawn off' either 
seven or twelve feet below the highest level of the lake or ten* feet 
below. Through this pipe the w^ater passes into a filter-chamber 
with eight compartments, filled with fresh sand and charcoal, the 
water passing over one dividing wail under anothm", and so on, till 
it reaches the last or outlet compartment, when it escapes through 
a nine-inch masonry pipe whose mouth is guarded by a strainer of 
metal gauze. 

The supply of water is regulated by a simple beam fixed over the 
outlet pipe filled with two wheels or blocks. Over the blocks a light 
chain supports, on the inside of tlie lake a %veighted plug, and on the 
outside, that is in the filter chacnber, a large copper fioat which rests 
on the surface of the water. As tlie level in the filter-chamber rises 
the fioat rises and the weighted plug drops into the outlet ; as the 
level in the filter-chamber falls the float falls and lifts the plug. At 
the head of the flit er-eliam her a white m^irble tablet has been let 
into the masonry with an inscription in English and in Ivlardthi. 
The English runs : 

■riie Koyal Aiiba'j? Water Wor>a to commemorate tb© visit of H. B. H. th© 
Prince of Wales to India. The Bha'n Sa'heb Dhondira'.i Vina'yak Bivalkar 
generously pi’esented Rs. 20,000 for the above works which H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales was pleased to declare should be known as above entitled. Commenced 
iSth November 1875, completed 1st June 1876, Arthur Crawford, Collector; 
W. Grey, C.E., Engineer; Na'gu Pinbha'ji, Contractor-. 

To save the great cost of iron mains Mr. Crawford, the Collector, 
arranged that stoneware pipes should be brought from England, 
testetl up to a head of thirty-fi ve feet. Tliese masonry pipes saved 
sevent3’'-five per cent in cost. Tliej?' worked well for a time, but, 
before long, either from faulty eonstructior or from bad masomy, 
serious leakage was found at the joints. This defect has to some 
extent been cured, but the masonry pipes are a doubtful success.^ 

The nine-inch main from the reservoir is laid alongside of the 
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^ As th© contractor who laid the earthemvare pipes put an ^ insu^lficient quantity 
of cement in the joints, rooty of trees found their way into the joints and choked them. 
In 1879, the pipes were cleared and the Joints properly cemented, but even now (1883) 
there are constant leakages, and it is a moot point whether ultimately iron pipes will 
not have to be laid. Mr. T. S- Hamilton, C.S, ; Professional Papers on Indian Engi- 
neering, X. 41 Ho. CCCXLIX, 
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liigh road about a mile a-ud a half, to a point- in the town where three 
leading street;":! meet. On the way it supplies a large cattle-pond, a 
stoDO reserwir tor the Mh^rs an<l others o£ low caste, and another 
for the little village of Cliendra. Where the road crosses the salt 
swamp at the entrance to ebs town, arrangements are made to shut 
olf the water from the town with a sluice, and by opening a valve 
above it to scour the luain from end to end. At the junction of the 
three streets the nine-inch main ceases, and three four-inch pipes 
branch from it down the three leading streets ; these four-inch pipes 
change to three-inch and finally to two-inch pipes. At points 
chosen by the townspeople are eighteen stone reservoirs, each 
holding one thousand gallons, fitted with self-acting ballcocks to 
keep the water in the I eseiwoirs above level and prevent overfiow. 
The reser^'Oirs are from two and & half to four feet deep, bailt of 
dressed blocks of trap brought from the Kolaba fort, and lined 
inside with cement. The level of the botioin of each reservoir is 
above the level of the nearest roaxlside drains, and an opening is left 
filled with a plug, sc that; each reservoir can at any time be 
thoroughly cleaned. Round each reser voii- is a stone pavement three 
feet v/ide. The cost of the works was £31’00 (Rs. 84,000), o£ which 
£2000 (Rs. 20,000) were contributed ivv tlie Ek-iu Sdheb of Alib%d 

In 1850 there were 140 tiled and 1087 thatched houses wiih an 
average diousehoid of three members. Most of the houses facing the 
roads were well baiJt and tiled. In 1881 there were 966 tiled and 180 
thatched houses. The houses of the rich are asiiaily tiled, with walls 
at least six feet high and not very pointed roofs. There is frequently 
an upper storey and inside, on both Uotles, rooms are partitioned off 
and sometimes matted. The houses of the poor have low walls of 
kdrvi or bamboo, high pointed thatched roofs" and floors oi hardened 
mud. They have usualty but one room. 

In 1850 there were 4329 people, 3764 of whom were Hindus, 385 
Musalmans, 158 Beiii-IsiAels, and t^venty-two Christians. In 187:2- 
the number had increased to 5473, of "whom 4903 were Hindus, 
416 Musalmtins, nine Christians, and 145 others. In 1881 the 
population was returned at 6376, of wLom 5674 were Hindus, 407 
Musalmdns, 172 Beni-Israels, and 123 others. 

Alibag, that is Aiih Garden, is said to be called after Ali, a- rich 
Musalman who' lived about 20.0 years ago and made many wells 
and gardens in and near Alibdg. Ten or eleven of Ali’s wells 
remain. The two best known are tlie Pirnpal w ell near the large 
banyan t^ree close to the mdmlatdars office where also is Ali^s tomb; 
and the Ganpati well in front of Ganpatils temple. The sits of 
the present town is said to have formerly been covered by the sea. 
According to local tradition the old settlement w’^as at Rdmnatli, 


.-r> ’ Head works and main to ninaicipa! limita, £200 

£100 (Hs. 1000) ? and distribution mains and reser/ 0 H£ 
T t contributed from tlie foliowing som'ces 

^2(^0 by the Bnau Joaheb of AliMg; £1115 by public subscriptions ; £170 from loc£ 
f jads for the reservoir at Chendre, for the Mbjlrs' cistern outside of municipal limits 
and for a reservoir at the Civil Hospital j and £115 by Oovmimeut for a pubii 
reservoir. ^ 
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three quarters of a miie to the north of Hirakot, and All's garden Chapter XI V> 

was converted into rhe present town towards the close of the places of Interest. 

seventeenth century, when Angria made it his head-quarters. Alibag a * 

has never been a place of importance. In 1771 Mr. Forbes visited Alibao. ^ 

Alibag aiul was sumptuously received by Raghoji Angria and his 

minister Govind Shet.^ Raghoji lived on the island fort of Kolaba, 

but his palace, treasury, stables, and gardens were on the mainland 

in xilibag. It became the liead-quartcrs of the Kolaba agency in 

1840,“^ Between 1840 and 1850 the town was improved and • its 

appearance completely changed by the making of roads. 

The gardens of Alib%, which yield eocoanuts and some fine 
varieties of graft mangoes, are among the best in the district, and 
the value of the produce is increased by the ease with which it can 
be sent to Bombay, There is a vegetable market, about ten 

miscellaneous shops, and ten taverns, nine for country and one for j 

European liquon 

Besides the district and sub-divisional establishments, the chief 
Govemment institutions are the sub-judge's court, the customs 
house, the civil hospital, the post office, the English mission >school, the 

Government vernacular school, and the jail. There are also a girls' i 

school established by the municipality, a library, and two private • 

vernacular schools. Aliojig has a printing and a lithographic press 

from whicli issue two weekly Marathi papers called the Satyasadan § 

or the Abode of Truth, and the Sharahh or Grasshopper, and two 

monthly Marathi magazines called Ahala Mitra or the Friend of . ! 

the Weak that is of women, and Saddharma Dip or the Light of 
True Religion. 

The municipality was established in 1864. In 18S0-81 it had an •. 

mcouie of £611 (Rs. 6110), representing a taxation of 26*. Sd. (Re. I J) I 

a head. The yearly expenditure amounts to about £650 (Rs. 6500). | 

The chief improvenients have bexm. under water-works and conser- 
vaxicy. A sciieme is under consideration for converting the night- 
soil into manure by mixing it with the ashes of the town sweepings. 

There are live chief Hindu temples, dedicated to Mah^dev, Vithol)a, 

Vishnu, Maruti, and Ram. The old Agent’s Court, or Addlat, ; 

situated to the west of tlie town, was built about the year 1821 by ;* 

Raghoji Angria and has since been used as a court-house. Though \ 

low and plain, it is vstrongly built with thick walls and massive ‘ t 

wooden pillars. The court-house on the ground-floor has room for ; 

about 200 people. The court of the subordinate judge is held in a - 

small upper room. There are two mosqims one a hundred years : 

and the other ten years old ; there is also a synagogue forty years } 

old. There are two rest-house.s, one near the girls' school and the ^ 

other near the ticket -box of the Bombay Steam Navigation J 

Company. The Musalmmi and Christian burial ground and the Hindu i 

burning ground are removed from the town on the north-west. 1 


^ Oriental Memoirs, I. 222-226. , i . . 

2 There was a niint at AliMg, or in KoMba fort, at which Angria coined rupees 
which, till lately, were known as Alibaghi rupees. 
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The little Eui*opean burying ground, about half a mile to the north 
of Hirakot, shaded by tall casuarina trees, has the grave ot a 
sub-Collector Mr. Travers, who died in 1854 and of several English 
and French shipwrecked sailors.^ 

The largest building in Alibag is the Hirilkot or Diamond Fort, 
built of massive blocks of black trap, to the norfcli-west of the town 
within a hundred yards of the beach. It is said to have been built by 
Kdnhoji Angria in 1720. In 1740 the great Pesbwa Balaji Bdjirdv, 
then a youth of twenty, who had come to help Mandji Angria against 
his half-brother Sambhaji, distinguisbed himself by an attack on a 
party stationed under the Hirakot. He drove them into Sambhaji s 
camp, killed twenty-five or thirty men, and took prisoner Talaji 
Samhhdji’s half-brother.^ In 1793, after Raghoji's death, Jaysin 
who was imprisoned by Ariandibai, the infant Angria's mother, 
escaped, and collecting some followers besieged Hiriikot. Anandibai 
led an army against the besiegers, and in a bloody and hard-fought 
battle defeated Jaysing with heavy loss. After Ahandib^i's death, 
Jay sing marched to Alibag and took Hirakot. Hearing that the 
Peshwa had pi'oinised to help Manilji, Jay sing applied for aid 
to Bd-burav, Sindia’s commander-in-chief, who was his relation. 
EAburav agreed to help but, when he reached Alibag, be picked a 
quarrel with J aysing and took Hirakot by treachery. J aysing’s eldest 
son escaped to Bombay, and, in 1807, collecting a force of 2000 
men under command of one Bach^ji Sbet, a Revdanda goldsinith, 
captured Hirdkot. Hirakot remained in the Angria s hands till ^ in 
1840, with the rest of the Kolaba state, it passed to the British 
Government. 

To the south- vrest of Alibdg, about a furioiig from the shore, is 
the low fortified rock of Kolaba, It is mentioned as one of Shivi,ji's 
forts.^ But it did not rise to consequence till, early in th^ 
eighteenth century, it became the stronghold of tl^e great Mardtlia 
admiral and pirate Kanhoji Angria. It is a low rocky island, 
850 to 900 feet from north to south, and, at the broadest, about 350 
feet from east to west. The fortifications consist of an isolated 
outwork to the north and the main fort enclosed by a wall from 
twenty to twenty-five feet high and about 700 paces in circuit, wfith 
two gates, a main gate in the north-east and a small gate in the 
south, and seventeen towers, four in the corners, five on the sea face, 
four on the land face, three on the north face, and one on the south 
face.^ Above the line of the walls appear the point of Ganpati's 
spire and a few scattered cocoa palms. The whole of the masonry 


iThe graves are (1) Astley Cooper Travers, Bo.C.S., Sub-Collector and Joint 
Magistrate of Koldba, died 11th June 1854; (2) Three men of |Di Vernon wrecked 
1st August 1866; (Z) Six men of Turzah (Tirzah) wrecked 18th July 1867 (4) 

JeanBertm, carpenter of ship Marie Catherine drowned at Warsoli. 15th. July iSU; 
(5) Charles Randall died2lst February ' 1858, aged 29 ; (6) Herbert Henry Rowell, 
died 31 st M arch 1 8b 1 , infant. 

1 BiiiFc Marathds, 248. 3 Hamilton’s New Account, I. 243. 

1 A . ® of the swenteen towers, most of which can stiH be traced, are Nag^r- 
Ganesh, -Madi, Topi^^i, Surya, Hanumant afterwards known by tlie name 
m Hagiya, Bhavani, Pira, Golanddj Dilnikhdni, Eshv?jitddri, NAla, Chanchsiira, 
Fatya, Darya, Mauohamlra, and B4bdev. Each of these towers is said to have W 
guarded night and day by four men. 
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is of large squared blocks of trap fitted without mortar. Beginning 
from the north, the outwork, which is known as Sarjakot, is said 
to have been built after the main fort to protect the Great 
Gate from the artillery of Hird.kot. Like the rest of the fortifica- 
tions it is built of big blocks of trap, about three feet by two, put 
together without mortar. The outer height of the walls is about 
twenty-five feet. Inside a flight of thirteen steps, about thirteen 
and a half feet high, leads to a parapet twenty paces broad sur- 
rounded by a curtain wall four feet high and four feet three inchcvS 
thick. The enclosed space is about twenty-six yards by twenty- 
eight. About sixty-five yai'ds to the north-vrest, is a raised 
platform, about 110 paces long eleven feet high and fourteen paces 
broad, said to have been used for stabling horses and storing grass. 
The small building at the south end is called the powder-magazine. 
To the south a line of big rough stones, forming a causeway, about 
five feet high thirteen and a half feet broad and ninety paces long 
leads to the Manik Chavda, a tower about thirty-one feet in diameter 
and seven and a half feet high. Beyond the Manik tower is another 
causeway, about forty-three paces long twenty-four feet broad 
and seven high at the north end. Then comes the outer defence of 
the main fort well built with the vsame great black stones. The 
outer height of the wall is about seventeen feet. Inside the 
parapet is about six feet high and the curtain wall about four feet 
six more. It is strengthened by a central and corner towers. This 
north outwork encloses a space about ninety paces east and west 
by about sixty north and south. 

At the north-east corner of the main fort is the chief gateway 
knowni as the Great Gate or Maha Darvdza with a pointed arch and 
two flanking towers. The north wall of the main fort has a central 
tow'er entered from the north by a‘s!oping pavement. As in other 
parts, except repairs, the masonry is of big black stones put 
together without cement. The outer height of the wall is about 
twenty-eight feet, of which four are curtain, and the breadth is 
about seventeen feet. From the top of the slope is a view of the 
inside of the fort, which is aljout 800 feet long by 300 broad, full of 
temples, ruins^ and trees. In the north-west comer of the wall, on 
the parapet, are a sentry-box and two old guns, which, during the 
stormy months (June -September), are fired as signals if a vessel is 
seen dangeronsly near shore. The west or sea face is about twenty 
feet high with a curtain wall of four feet more. In the west face 
besides at the comers are five towei's. 

A short distance south of the life-boat sentry-box fifteen steps lead 
to the interior of the fort. At the north-east corner of the interior of 
the fort is tiie double door- way of the Main Gate or Maha Dm^dm, 
The outer door- way has a peaked arch and a teak door armed with 
iron spikea Znsiae of the outer door is a three-cornered space> 
fifteen jrards broad, with a wall across the inside in which is a flat gate- 
way with wooden side posts. Inside of the inner gateway, in the 
north wall, is a square room or talghar with four domes supported 
by round stone pillars. According to one account in front of this 
room were two store-houses, one tor rice, the other for butter, oil, 
molasses, sugar, and wheat. On the right, close to the inner gate, is 
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Padmavanti’s shidne, a mined tiled shed with a small figure of a 
woman ( r4" x I'lO'") . To the south, in a roofless enclosure, is a rough 
figure of Gulbdi or Mahish^uri (3' 8" X 2'2'''), the buffaloe-slayer, with 
a buffaloe lying in front. Gulbdi is represented with one head and 
four hands. Her upper left hand holds a discus and her lower left 
grasps the buffaioe's tongue ; her lower right smites the bufiaioe 
with a trident and her upper right twists its tail. The small tiled 
house on the left is the shrine of Bhavani and the house of an Agri, 
one of the two ministraiits who are in charge of the fort temples. 
In Bhavdni's shrine are a bust of Bhavani and images of Vetdl and 
Ganpati. The shrine has a yearly Government allowance of £6 4s. 
(Es. 62). Tlie ruined line of buildings on the right, beyond Gulbai's 
shrine, are stables in part of which fighting rams or yedkes, antelopes, 
and birds were kept. To the south of the stables are the ruins of 
a house and granary. The buildings on the left are the imins of 
two palaces. The first or more northerly is kiiowui as the Nani 
Sdheb’s. It .is said to be called after Lakshmibai, or Nlni Saheb, 
the widow of the great K^nhoji Angria (1690-1731). Next comes 
the chief palace of the Angria's, roofless and ruined. The wood work 
was sold by auction in 1842, and many of the stones w^ere taken to 
build the Alibag water- works m 1875. It is known as the Big 
Palace, Thorla, Vdda^ and is said to have had five stories, and to have 
been built by the younger Raghoji Angria in 1816. To the east of 
the palace were store-houses and other outbuildings, In the 
palace enclosmre is a small step well. To the south of the palace, 
entered by a brick gate- way, is a cement lined stone reservoir about 
115 feet by 105. In Angria’s time only one potful a day of this 
water is said to have been allowed to each person. In a niche 
in the reservoir are images of heavenly damsels or apsards. 
Overlooking the reservoir there is said to have been a small 
dwelling and near it five houses belonging to Angria's officers, 
the minister or divan, the head revenue officer or daftarddr, the 
secretary or chiinis, the registrar or jphadnia, and the treasurer or 
potnis. On the right, nearly opposite the reservoir, in a walled 
enclosure, is the chief temple. It. is known as the Ganpati 
Panchdyatan, because it contains the five images of Ganpati, Shamb 
orMahddev, Vishnu, Surya, and Devi. It was built by the elder 
Raghoji (1759-1793). It is in Musalmdn style with open tracery 
windows and measures sixty-four feet h37‘ twenty and fortj -five 
high. The image of Ganpati, which is finely carved in alabaster, is 
eighteen inches high and has two stone foot marks or pdduMs m 
front. Next to Ganpati*s temple is a temple of Mahddev and to 
the north a shrine of Maniti or the Monkey God. To the south of 
the enclosure of Ganpati's temple, on the right are the ruins of a 
temple of Kanoba, and, on the left, was the jail Furthci' south on 
either side, are ruined guard-rooms, and, beyond the guard-rooms, 
is the Yashvant Gate wdth a peaked arch and Side recesses. Outside 
is the shrine of Yashvanddri, the guardian of the gate, a white stone 
marked with red. South of the fort wali^ the open raised space, 
about eighty paces by thirty-eight, is said to have been a ship dock. 

Except two temple xninistrants or gimivs and their families, no 
oiic lives on the island. A yearly fair, attended by about 100 people, 
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is lield on the full moon of Chaitra (April-May). The chief articles 
sold are sweetmeats and pulse. Of the two ministrants, one draws 
a yearly Government allowance of £4 IO 5 . (Rs. 45) and is in 
charge of Ganpati, Md; ’uti, Bdpdev, and the heavenly nymphs. 
The other, who has a yearly allowance of £6 4^. (Rs. 62), is in charge 
of the goddesses Gulb^i, Bhav;^ni, Padmavanti, and Yashvantdari. 
Besides the temples a tomb of a Muhammadan saint enjoys a 
yearly grant of £1 4s. (Rs. 12). In addition to the buildings 
mentioned above, there was the sadar or court where the chief held 
his office, a small palace built by Esoji Angria, and a building known 
as the Ixdrhunmwrvdalivdda for the use of court officers and clerks 
wffien they went on duty to the fort. 

The first mention that has been traced of Kolaba Port, is as one of 
the forts which wc-.re chosen by Shivaji for defence about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, when the whole of the Konkan south 
of Kaly^n c.ame into his hands. In 1662 Shivaji rebuilt and 
strengthened Koidba and made the harbour one of his chief naval 
stations. He gave the command of his fleet to Darya Sagar and 
M;^k Bhanddri under whom KoMbu soon became a centre of 
piracy. To put a stop to the ravages of the Maratlia fleet, the 
Portuguese sent an ambassador to Shivdji who promised to refrain 
from molesting their coasts and shipping, if he was supplied witli 
guns and war stores. To this the Portuguese agreed, and, as might 
be expected, the demand for stores vras frequently renewed.^ 

In 1690 Kdnhoji Angria was appointed second in command of 
R^j arum’s fleet, and in 169S succeeded to th^ command on the 
death of the admiral Sidoji Gujar. Kdnhoji Angria soon showed 
himself a most daring and enterprising leader. Vessels of ail 
nations urere attacked, repeated descents were made along tlie Ci)ast, 
and few defenceless towns from Bombay to Travankor escaped 
a visit. As in the time of Bhivaji, Kolaba contiimed the princdpal 
rendezvous of thfi Mardtha fleet. In 1713, under the treaty with 
Peshwa Bdlaji Vishvan^tb, Koldba with seveiai other forts, was 
given to Angria.^ In 1722 the Bombay Government, incensed at 
A'ngrias piracies and eftrontery, joined the Portuguese in an 
expedition against Kolaba. A Portuguese land force and three 
English ships of the line under Commodore Mathews co-operated ; 
but the attempt failed owing to tlie cow^ardice of the Portuguese? 
About this time Koldba is described by Hamilton as a fort built on 
a rock, a little tvay from the mainland and at high water an island.'^ 
Kdnhoji died about the year 1728.^ 

Of the two legitimate sons who sucreecled, the eider Sakhoji 
remained at Kolaba. Sakhoji died shortly after las father, and 
his younger brother Sambhaji, keeping the eldest of his three half- 
brothers with him at Gheria in Ratndgiri, appointed the other two 
Yesdji and Mdndji to the charge of Koldba, Yesdji the elder brother 
had civil control, while Manaji commanded the army and navy. 


Grant Bnff’s Mardtbds, 85. In 1673 Khdfi Khdn mentions ‘ KalAba and Gandiri * 
as newly built forts of Sbivdji. Elliot and Dowson, VII. 290, 355. 

^ Grant Duff’s Mardtbds, 193. Duff’s Marathas, 231. 

Hamilton’s New Account, I, 243. ® Grant Duffs Mardtiids, 230. 
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Before long quarrelled with his family, and, with the help 

of the Portuguese to whom he promised land near Revdanda, 
escaladed Kolaba and carried it sword in hand. He put out 
Yes^ji’s eyes and confined him first at Poyndd and then at Alibag.^ 
As soon as the Portuguese retired, Sambhaji attacked KoUba, but, 
with the help of the Peshwa Bajirdv, MAnaji forced Sambhaji to 
raise the siege.^ In 1737, as ManAji had failed to give them the 
districts he had promised, the Portuguese joined SambhAji against 
him. MAnaji sent to the Peshwa, who agreed to help him on 
condition of his paying a yearly sum of £700 (Rs. 7000), and 
presenting the Rdja of Satara with European and Chinese articles 
worth about £300 (Rs. 3000).^ 

With the Peshwa's help M4n^ji succeeded in repelling the 
Portuguese attack. Three years later, in 1740, Sambhdji, taking 
advantage of the absence of a large body of the Peshwa*s troops in 
Hindustan, laid siege to KolAba and cut oflT the garrison's supply of 
fresh water. M4naji applied to BAlAji BAjirAv the Peshwa's son, then 
on his first active service, who sent 500 men to support the garrison, 
and, under orders from Chimnaji Appa, repaired to Koldha in person 
and applied for help to the Governor of Bombay. 

Bdldji, or as he was called the Nana Saheb, reached Eoldba 
on the Mth day's march, and distinguished himself by attacking a 
party stationed under the protection of Hirdkot and driving them 
into Sambhdji’s camp, killing twenty-five or thirty men and taking 
prisoner Talaji the half-brother of Samhhdji. Meanwhile the 
English, who reached Koldba before Ndna Sdheb, forced Sambhdji's 
fleet to run to Suvarndurg and eonipelled him to move his camp 
from the sea side, to throw up an entrenchment to protect his 
people, and finally to retire to Suvarndurg in Ratndgiri. 

No farther steps were taken, as Mdndji, finding that the Peshwa's 
officers were scheming to take Koldba, patched up a truce with 
Samhhdji, and the designs of the Peshwa's officers were stopped 
by the news of Bdjirav's death. Shortly after, in 1747, the Sidi of 
Janjira sent a strong force against Koldba, but with the Peshwa's 
help the Musalmdns vrere completely defeated between Thai 
and Navgaon a few miles north of Alibag. On his death in 1759, 
Mdndji was succeeded by Ra^hoji the &st Angria of that name, 
the eldest of Mandji’s ten illegitimate sons. Mr. Forbes, who visited 
Koldba in 1771, found Raghoji living in the island fort of Kolaba, 
though his palace, treasury, stables, and gardens were on the main- 
land in Alibdg.^ Raghoji paid the Peshwa a yearly tribute of £20,000 
(Rs. 2,00,000) and held his lands on military tenure. Alibag at this 
time was pleasant and well cultivated. In 1775 Alibdg is mentioned 
as Cole Aibor.^ In 1776 the pretender Saddshivrdv Bhdu, after his 
defeat by Sindia’s troops, instead of landing at Bombay as was 
intended, repaired to Koldba. On his arrival he was seized and 
confined by Raghoji Angria, to whom the Bombay Government made 


^ From AlibAg Yes^ji escaped to the Peshwa, who decided that he had no claim on 
Koldba, and, on his engaging not again to break the peace, settled ten khandis of rice 
and £40 (Ba. 400) a month on him and sent him to Revdanda. Bora. Gov. Rec. Pol, 
Bep. 1840, 1107-21. ^ Grant Duffs Mardthda, 231. ^ 237. 

* Oriental Memoirs, I. 224. 5 ^Simon's Travels, 244. 
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an unsuccessful application for his release. From Alil)d,g Angria 

sent liiin to Poona, where he was trampled to death by an elephant.^ 
Raghoji died in 1793. In the family quarrels which followed 
his death, Anandibai tlie mother of the infant Angria gathered a 
band of troops, besieged the KoMba fort, imprisoned Jaysing, and 
executed his chief advisers. After four months Jaysing escaped, 
and, collecting some followers, besieged Hirilkot in Alibd,g. 
Anandibai led an army against the besiegers, and in a bloody and 
hard-fought battle defeated Jaj^sing with much loss. After 
Anandibai’s deatli. Jaysing marched on Alibag and took Hirakot, 
Hearing that the Peshwa had promised to Jielp Mdn^ji, Jaysing 
applied for aid to Baburav, Sinclia s commander-in-chief who was 
his relation. Baburav agreed to help, but soon after reaching Alibd,g, 
he picked a quarrel with Jay sing and took Hirdkot by treachery. 
Jaysing's eldest son escaped to Bombay, and, in 1807, collecting a 
force of 2000 men, placed it under the command of one Bacluiji Shet, 
a goldsmith of Revdanda, who succeeded in taking Hirdkot. But 
Baburav, witli the lielp of the Peshv^and the English and by bribing 
Bachaji's officers, captured him andljp leading supporters. In 1817 
order was established under the British. No further mention of 
KoMba occurs till it lapsed to the British in 1840, on the death of 
Ki^nhoji 11. without legitimate heirs. 

Antora, a small port on the Bhogavati creek, one and a half miles 
north of Pen, had in 1881 a population of 420, of whom 239 were 
Musalniaris and 181 Hindus. At ordinary high tides the creek is 
navigable to Antora by boats of seven tons (28 khandis) and at spring 
tides by boats of forty tons (160 hhandis). Beyond Antora onty 
canoes pass. The average yearly trade, during the eight years 
ending 1881-82, was worth £100,485, of which £66,991 (Rs. 6,69,910) 
were exports and £33,494 (Rs. 3,34,940) imports. 

Ashtami, across the creek from Roha, is included within Roha 
municipal limits. It has a line pond ami several well-to-do Beni- 
Isrdel families. Esthemy is mentioned in 1673 by Oxeiiden, the 
English ambassador to Shivaji at Rilygad.^ A century later (1771) 
Forbes mentions it (Ustom) as a considerable village some distance 
from the l)anks of the Cheui river.^ 

AVa's is a small port in the Alibag sub-division, fourteen miles 
soutii of Bombay and eight miles north of Alibag. The 1881 census 
showed 230 houses and a population of 1160, of whom 1122 were 
Hindus, 34 Beni-IsrdeLs, and 4 Musalmans, 

AvcMtgad/ a fortified hill in Roha, 977 feet high, lies about 
three miles from Roha on the north side of the Kiindalika river. 
It is built on a spur jutting out from the hill range which divides the 
Roha from the Alibag and Pen sub-divisions. The fortified portion 
of this spur consistsiiof a narrow fiat-topped ridge, some 600 yards 
long and 800 to 1000 feet high, with precipitous sides, separated 
from the rest of the spur by two ravines, the northernmost of which 


^ Grant Buffs Mardthsls, 398. 

^ Fryer’s New Account, 77 ; Orme's Historical Fragments, 215. 

5 Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, I. 211. 

•* Contributed by Mr. E. H, Moscardi, C,8., and Mr. T. S. Hamilton, C.S. 
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extends half way to the plain. The fort is approached by 

rou<'j‘h paths up watereovirses, either from the southern or Kolia side, 
or ironi the village of Medha on tlie northern side. These two patlis 
meet on a narrow neck of the spur and the further ascent is on the 
east side of the fort, passing the ruined plinth of what is said to 
have been a watch-tower, up to the main gate, which is concealed in 
a recess between two bastions one of which is in ruins. 

The walls of the fort are of rough workmanship, consisting 
of unhewn .stones, whose interstices are filk^d with mortar arn! 
smaller stones. The circular towers at each end of the fort iirc of 
careiully dressed and well fitted stones and are apparent!}^ of later 
date. In the %vall of the southern tower is a slab hearing an 
inscription which gives a date corresponding with A.D. 1.79()d .From 
either to-wer the view is pleasing and extensive, embracing the Fvn 
hills wdtli Miradongar and Ratangad on the north, the long Ijrokeix 
line of the Sahyadris with Kharidala and the Duke’s Kosc on the 
east, and the fertile valley of the- Kundalika with the Koha arn.] 
Janjira hills on the south and we^st. Tlie arch of the main gate 
and all other remaining archesjare of the plain cusped or ogee tj'pc. 
Some fifty jards from the northern tower lies a cast-iron gun about 
six feet long. A little further south is another, smaller, l)ut of 
better fi.msh and marked at the breech with the figures and letters 
4 8 6 T. W., either of English make or a close copy. Still fnrth».‘r 
down! is another gun similar to, though rather longer than, the first. 

The south end of the fort, being wdder than the north w’here it- 
narrow's to a point, is defended by a wrall extending completely across 
the ridge. In the centre and highest point of the -wall is one of the 
large circular to wers already mentioned, and at the -west end of tlu.’; 
w'all is another small tower of rough vrorkmanship containing a small 
gun. Another gun from %vhich, according to tradition, criniinais 
used to be blown, lies at the north-west angle of the citadel, and in a 
rocky platform, just in front of it, round holes are pointed out as the 
sockets for the posts to v/hichthe victims were tied before execution. 
Tne new from the .summit of the fort is very extensive. It. 
embraces the Pen hills with Miradongar on the north, the line of the 
SahyMris with Khandala and the Duke's Nose on the east, and tho 
valley of the Kundalika with the Roha and Jaiyira hills in the south 
and west. 


The buildings of interest within the fort are, next to the nortlien 
tower, the ruins of the sadar or governor’s residence, which seem 
to have been a spacious and handsoine building. At its north -cas 
corner is a massive round tower, and in the south wall is a handsoin 
c oor or w indow m the form of a pointed arch. Nearlv opposite th 
gateway in the ^stern wall are the remains of the sadar kacheri o 

comiaanuptsoffiee, a building aboiit sixty feet by forty fee 
broad. 1^0 trace of this building remains butifhe plinth. Not fa 

ifom it on tne south side is the citadel. It is a rectangle of abou 
oOO yards from north to south, and rather n.ore than 100 yard 
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from east to west, taking up nearly the whole breadth of the fort at 
this point, which is about i.riidway between its northern and southern 
cnd.s. The defences of the citadel consist of a thick Imttlemented 
waii hanked at the corners by polygonai towers. There is also an 
octagonal tower in the middle of the nortliern Avail, and seAWsral 
smaller round tovvw^rs or buttresses in the eastern and western side 
walls. Ip the north wail are two gates one at each end ; there is 
also a gate in the soiith wall near the western end. These gates 
arc similar shape and construction to the gate of the fort. The 
eitaiel has a large cistern about 100 feet across with twelve nearly 
equal sides. The sides are of hewn stone and w- ery carefully built, 
nearly peTpendicular, with a narrovv^ fiiglit of stone steps in one of 
the sides leading to the water. It is said to hohl about tweh’c feet 
of water. N ear this, on the west side of the citadel, are seven rock- 
hewn cisterns, one of wliich^ for the use of Mh«ars^ extends partly 
under the western wall. In the midst of this group of cisterns is a 
mean-lookings shrine in honour of a haviilddr named Bapuji, which 
enjoys a yearly Government allowance of £8 46*. (Rs. 32j. In front 
of the shrine is a very elegant lamp -pi liar or dimned with a figure 
of Bapurav Pashilkar carved at its base. Among the cisterns is also 
a littl*;‘ slirine with an efrlgy ox this same Eapurjl\ Pashilkar. It is 
smeared with red lecd, ami oflerings ar(5 made to it. In c ar the 
south-east corner of citadel is a temple of Mahadev, AAdt-h neatly 
cat images of Ganpati, Parvati, and V'ishnu. Near lun’e. the 
powder magazine is said to have stood, but no trace of it reinairis. 
Bi-tween the citadel and tlie soutiunm wail of the fort there are 
many ruim^d houses, but all of them axe vsmall and present no features 
of interest. ■ 

Avchitgt^d was taken with Surged, Pali and Ehurap by Coionel 
Prc>thei"’s force in Febrxiary IB! 8.^ Tradition ascribes the baxiiding of 
the fort to Slii vaji. The aicliltect is said to have been a llusalman 
named Sliaik Mulnirnmad, to whoui also is xiscribed the tenxp jo at 
Pingalsai at tlie foot of the hiil.‘-^ The name Avchitgad, apparently 
from the Sanskrit avchitta or haste, accor<ls well with its rough style 
of building. 

Birva'di Fort/ six miles south-Avest of Roh,a, crowns the last of 
a broken raaige of hills varying in height froai 1800 to 1200 feet, 
Avhieli runs south-Avest fsv>m the central hills or backlxone of tlie 
Solia, sob-division. The link bet ween tliC Birvadi Vdll and the rc.si..c»f 
the i’ange, is a neck of land so low that, from a distance, its tAA^'o conical 
peaks set iii to stand by themseh'es. Of the tAvo peaks, tire eastern, 
which alone is for tin ed, is consideraldy loAver than the Avestern. 
On all sides but the nortli-eost the hill is surrounded by 
ioAv rice holds, Avhich are almost enclosed by other hills most of 
them higher than Birvadi, so that except from near the mouth 
of tlie Eevdanda creek, Birradi is iiot visible from any con- 
sit lerahle distance. There is only one regular path up the hill. 
This leads from, the northera side, starting from a point on the foot- 
path from Roha to BirA^di village about a mile from Birvddi. It 


^ The crenelated battlements of the outer wall prove the Musaim/iii origiii of the 
fort. Mr. A. K. Nairne, C, S., in Konkan 38, and Indian Antiijnary, III. 101. 

- Bombay Courier, 2iat February 1818. ^ Mr. E. H, Moscaidi, C.S, 
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is also possible to reach the fort by very steep tracts v;hich dimb 
straight from the villages of Khera and Ch^nera. The path from 
Khera leaves Birvadi village on the west or right hand, and, after 
passing a small brushwood-covered hilb enters a somewhat less 
irvooded region strewni with the ruins of liouses, apparently the 
remains of a considerable village or small town. Bej ond this the 
path becomes steep and narrow, winding among boulders and clumps 
of Jearinda and other bushes. The line of fortifications is about 
300 feet above the village. It consists of a triangular escarpment, 
whose top seems to have been protected by masoniy. Traces of this 
masonry remain in places, but the large number of blocks of dre^ssed 
stone^ that lie scattered on every side belo'vv the fort, seem to show 
tliat the w^all stretched round the \vhole or nearly the whole of the 
lines of defence. The sides of the fort face the south, the north-east, 
and the north-west. The gate of the fort is at the northern angle. 
There are four round bastions about twenty or thirty feet across 
and close together, the gate lying bet'ween the two bastions most to 
the east. It is approached by a flight of stone steps, and is a nearly 
circular archway with a small cusp or indentation in the keystone. 
These ami the other bastions in the fort are 'well and solidly 
built of dressed stone, and have the appearance of being almost 
entire. They are pierced wuth loopholes for nmsketry, but no cannon 
or embrasures for camion are visible in them or elseivliere in the 
fort. Besides this, there are four other bastions along the escarp- 
ment, one on each of the eastern and western angles in the south ?uid 
north-west sides. J ust 'wdthin the ^uter escarpment are four rock-cut 
cisterns, two on the noiih-east side, one on the south, and one on 
the north-west side. The last is broken and empty, the rest are 
shalloiv and nearly filled with rubbish, but the vrater is good. A 
masonry dam runs outside of these cisterns along tlio edge of the 
CfeCearpment. Immediately 'wdthin this escarpment, which 'with its 
bastions forms the only defence of the fort, the central peak of the 
hill rises about 200 feet above the fort and about 800 feet above the 
plain. On the point of the peak is the plintli of a house about forty 
feet long by thirty broad, which was either the governor's residence 
or a store-house for provisions and ammunitiono There is nothing in 
its shape or construction to suggest that it was intended for any 
special use. The '^iew from the summit is pleasing but not extensive, 
and is singularly devoid of objects of interest. Richly wooded hills 
shut in the view on the noi*th, east, and south. Only t«>wards the 
noi’th-east, where the summits of the Sahyadris are just visible, is 
anything to be seen behmd the surrounding hills.^ On the eastern 
side the view is a little more extensive. A broad plain, broken by 
slight inequalities, stretches as far as the Revdanda creek, whose 
■winding course can be followed nearly to the sea. Of the fort of 
Korle only the top^ is visible, the rest being hidden by another 
nearer hid. Immediately below and on the near side of the creek 
are the villages of BirvMi, Chanere, Khera, Chadgaon, and Talavde. 
These, with Kamble and Yunghar in the valley to the south-east, on 
the nearer side of the hills, are the only conspicuous objects in the 
immediate foreground. 

At the foot of the hill is a small ruined Musalmaa tomb 
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apparently old. I'he name of the vsaint is not known, but, after the 
tomb, the village is called Shaikli-ki-Einndi in contradistinction to 
the other Birvadi in MahaiL This Roha BirvMi is one of the two 
Kolaba forts, which, after taking Kalyaii in 1648, Shivaji ordered 
to be built to secure his share of Kolaba against his formidable 
neighbour tlie Sidi. The other fort was Lingana.^ 

diandragad^^ or the Moon«fort in the village of Dhavale^ fifteen 
miles south-east of Mahad, stands on a low spur of the Sahyadris 
about tv'O miles north-west of Arthur's Seat, a well-knoWii point 
of view on the Mahiibaleshvar plateau. A foot-patli from the head 
of the Krishna valley loads down to the village of Dhavale whence 
the ascent to the fort can be made. The top of the fort is 225S 
feet above mean sea level. 

Ghenl,^ or ’Revdaiida, in north latitude 38' and east longitude 
73^, on the coast about thirty miles soutli of Bombay, lies at the 
west end of the right or north bank of the Kundalika river or 
Roha creek. From the harbour, except tlia.t the fort walls ^Ind the 
ruins of some of the buildings of the P^.udugaoso city stand out 
from the trees, the whole site of the fermer cities of Portuguese 
and Miisalindn Cheul is hl«.l by thick orchards and palm groves, 
which, from the sea on the west an<l the river on tljo south, stretcli 
about throe miles nortli-east to a range of low rocky lulls. Tlie rich 
gro\ OS of fruit trees, the shady lanes, the numerous wells, and the 
large double-storied garden-houses have an air of comfcit and 
prosperity. But, except ruins, of the two great cities of llpper or 
Musalmtn and Lower or Foriuguese Clieul, nothir.g is h;ft save 
three seattere<i villages with little trade and few industries. 

Cheul is a place of great antiquity. under the name>s of 
Chainpavati and Reviitikshetra, loc,d llindit traditioivs trace it to 


^ MtirdtliAs, <i4. * Mr. T, S. Hiirniit-*)!!, C.S, 

3 The fallowing' table shoves the chief forms under which the name Cheul has 
appeared : 

2’hc N(nre Cheul. 


Ar’inoiUTr. 

Date. 

A.l). 

Spelling'’. 

AiTiiOKir;. 

■ 

Date. 

A.I». 

Spoiling-, 

Kanhed Insci-ujfcions ... 

130 

Choianla 

Cheul Mosque 

1507 and 

Khuul, 


150 \ 

Tiiimlbi, Local. 

iU2o 


Floleniy ; 

S VI 11 nil a, 0 reek. 1 

Do Couto 

liiO-J 

Chaui, 

Peri|)iu3 

•247 

KSemulla. 

Barr.>i 

1620 

Chaul. 

Kf'uneri Inscription ... 

400-;100 

Chetaula. 

Francois Fyrard 

iu08 

Cbaul, 

Korkinas (doubttul) ... 

525 

Sibor. 

t'erishr^t. 

1609 

Chaul. 

niw.jn Tbsanj,' (ditto) ... 

G40 

TcbPMo>Lo. 

li'e Cbrifj^iana axpedi- 

1615 

CiauL 

ilriM’.di 

915 

Jraimnr. 

■ iona. 



MuhaShil ... 

942 

SaiiJwr. 

Pietro della Valle 

2625 

Ciaul and 

Ailsraktiri 

950- 

Saininr. 



Ciul. 

Ibii Kaukid 

976 

Saimur. j 

0 Chronista de TIssuary 

16.34 

Chaul. 

Ai Biruni 

1030 

Jasiimr. 

Thevonot 

16fv> 

CbaouL 

Silatiilra Copperplates ... 

1094 

Chemnii. I 

O'^ilby 

1670 

Chaul. 

Al Idrisi 

11.53 

Saiuuir. 1 

Fryer 

1672 

Chaul. 

Nikitin 

1470 

Ohivil, 

Oxenden 

1674 

Choai. 

Varch*ima 

1503 

Cevwl. 

Carre 

1673 

GhaaL 

Barbosa ... 

1514 

Choui. 

Geinelli Careri 

1695 

Chaul. 

Mob it 

1540 

Shiul. 

Hamilton 

1720 

Cail. 

Ortelius 

1570 

Chftwl. 

• Gi'osc. 

1750 

Cboiilc. 

Minlt-i-Abmadi 

1.570 

Chaiwal. ; 

Account of Bombay ... 

1730 

Choui. 

Fitoh 

Llnschoten 

1584 

1584 

ChMil. 

Chaul 1 

Modern Inscriptions ... 

... f 

Cheul. 

Chaul. 

Ciosar Frederick 

1586 

Chaul. i 

iL^ocaS Pronunciation ... 

... I 

Chenval. 
Tseng vuL 
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the times when Krishna reigned in Gnjardt (B.C. 1200 1 )} It seems 
probable that Cheul is Ptolemy's (a.b.150) headland and emporium of 
Synmlla or Timnlla, between the Binda river or Bassein creek and 
Balipatnathat isPalepattan orMahdd. The place has a special interest 
as Ptolemy mentions that he gained information about Western India 
from people who had come from Sjmmlla to Alexandria and had 
been acquainted with the country for many years.^ About the 
same time (a.d. 130) the name appears in two Kanheri cave 
inscriptions as Chemula,^ the residence of two brothers who made gifts 
to the monastery. About a hundred years later (a.d. 247) it appears 
in the Periplus of the Erytlirfcan Sea, as Semulla the first local mart 
south of Kaliiena.^ In the fifth century it again occurs as Cheinula 
in one of the Kanheri cave inscriptions.® it is perhaps mentioned 
early in the sixth century (a.d. 525) by the Greek merchant and 
monk Kosmas Indikopleustes as Sibor, a leading place of trade 
between Kalyan and the Malabar ports,® and, perhaps, about a 
hundred years later (642) as Cliimolo by the Chinese pilgrim Hiwen 
Thsang.^ 


^ The name Champdvati is derived either from the cliampa tree, the champa fishing 
net, or from a king named Champa, The name Revatikshetra is said to come from 
lievati, the wife of Balrdm, Krishna’s brother. Da Cunha’s Chaul, 4. The primeval 
city is said to have had 1,600,000 buildings, 360 temples, and 360 ponds. It is said to 
have been divided into sixteen wards oxpdhliddyas. three of which Dod, Dakhavdda, 
and Murad afterwa-rds formed Portaguese Cheul. DaCunha’s Chaul, 106-109. 

- The passage in Ptoiemy (Lib. T. Cap. XVII.) runs, *Tlie Indian emporium of Symulla 
is placed by Marinas to the west not only of Cape Comorin but even of the river Indus, 
though it is stated to lie to the south of the river by those who have sailed to it and 
from it, and who have for long been familiar with those parts, and by those also who 
have come to us from there and who say that the place js locally called Timula, 
From these people we have learned other things about India especially about its 
provinces as well as of the inland parts of that country as far as the Golden 
Chersonese. Bertius’ Ptolemy, pp. 19, 198, The possibility of Chemul being Pliny's 
(a.d. 77) Perimiua, the greatest emporium in India half w^ay betw^een Tropiiia or Cochin 
and Haidarabad in Sindh (see McCrindle’s Megasthenes, 142), has been suggested in 
the History Chapter, Also that it may be Automula ‘ a noble emporium on the coast 
belonging to the Horat«.^ (Ditto 146). 

® Bombay Gazetteer, XIV. 172, 173. ^McCrindle’s Periplus, 129. 

5 Bombay Gazetteer, XIV. 189. The Greek Symalla and the Kanheri Chemul were 
till lately identified with Cheul. But the discovery of the village Chembur, sometimes 
pronounced Chemud, in Trombay island in Bombay harbour has made it donbtfuhvhether 
the old trade centre was there or at Cheul. The follow’ing reasons seem to favour 
the view that Cheul, not Chembur, was the Greek SymiiUa. First, it is unlikely 
that two places so close and so completely on the same line of traffic as Kalyda 
(the Kalliena of the Periplus) and Chembur, should have flourished at the iiame time. 
Second, the expression in the Periplus ‘ below ipera) Kalliena other local marts are 
Semulla ’ points to some place down the coast rather than to a town on the same 
barlxiur as Kalliena, which according to the autlior’s order, north to south, should 
have been named before it. Third, Ptolemy’s point or headland of Symulia has 
no meaning if the town was Chembur in Trombay. But it fits well with Cheul as 
the headland would then be the south shore of Bombay harbour, one of the chief 
capes in this part of the coast, the south head of the gulf or bay whose north head 
is at Bassein. The identification of Siraulia point with the south shore of Bombay 
harbour is borne out by Fryer (1675) (New Account, 62) who talks of Bombay 
facing Cheul and notices the gulf or hollow in the shore stretching from Bassein to 
Cheul point. The old (1540) Portuguese name, Cheul Island, for the Isle of Khdnderi, 
off the south point of Bombay harbour, further supports this view. See Dorn doao de 
Castro Primeiro Roteiro da Costa da India, 56. 

^ Topographia Christiana in Migne’s Bibliotheca Cleri Universe, I. 446, 450. 

^ Foe Koue Ki, 391. The following is Hiwen Tbsang’.? account of Tcliimolo. 
Tchimolo is also called Molokintho. It 's in Southern India and has a circuit of 830 
miles (5000 Us), Great riches come from the sea. The people are black and 
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Chen! next appears, under the names Saimur and Jaimur in the 
writings of the Arab travellers of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries.^ It is described (915) as in the province of Lar, the most 
sonthern coast town in the dominions of the Balhara Emperors, 
proba])ly the B^thods of Mdlkhet near Haidarabad/^ In the 
begimiing of the tenth century (915), when visited by Masndi the 
Arab traveller, Saimur was under the government of a local psinee 
called Djaiidja, that is Jhanjha the hfth of the northern branch of 
the Silahdras who rnled the Konkan from about a . b . 820 to 1260,^ 
Besides Hindus the town had a Musalman population of about 
10,000, some of them countrj-born, others immigrants from Siraf, 
Oman, Basrah, and BagdM who had married and settled in CheuL 
They were very prosperous, some of them distinguished mer- 
chants, well cared for by the Emperor who let them build nioscjues 
and had chosen one of their number to settle their di>sputes> The 
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savage. To the east (south iu Julien’s Hiwen Thsang, I. 193) of the town are burial 
mounds built by Asoka and his younger brother. The kingdom is bordered on the 
south by the sea. To the east is the mountain of Moloye and to the east, of that is 
the mountain of Poii-tha*lo-kia. From this rises a river \yhich encircles the hill and 
falls into tho southern sea. To the north-east of that hill on the sea-shore is a city 
from which they sail to the south sea and Ceylon. Ceylon is 500 miles (3000 iU) to 
the east. 

Several points in this account, though they are very vague, support the view, 
which the close resemblance of name suggests, that Chiniolo is Chemula or CheuL 
The other name Molokiutho, or Malakuta, may also be MaKkuda the hill of Kuda, 
about twenty miles south of Cheiil famous for its Buddhist caves. These identifica- 
tions are very doubtful. According to General Cunningham (Ancient Geography, 
549-652), Hiwen Thsang’s route brings Malakuta to the 3(mtb-e.'ist of the coiitinoiifc. 
He identifies Molokiucha or Malakuta with Madura i and Chimolo or Jhi-mu-ra with 
Ftolemy’s Limurike or Damurike that is the Tamil country. Saint- Martin (Julieii's 
Hiwen Thsang, HI. 399) states that Hiwen Thsang knew of Malakuta and Chimolo by 
hea 3 *say only. He identifies Malakuta with the Malabar coast and Chiniolo vrith 
Kumdri that is Cape Comorin. 

1 Masttdi (915), Muhalhil (941), A1 Istakhri (950), Ibn Haukal (976), A1 Bimni 
(1030), and Al Idriai (1130) call it Saimur. Elliot and Bowson, I. 24,27, 30, 34, 
66, S5. Like the Greek name the Arab name comes almost as close to Cixembur as it 
comes to Cheul. At the same time it seems probable that Ch.*,ul not Cbembur 
was the Arab Sdimur, Thdna was at tliis time one of the chief towns if not the 
chief town in the Konkan (Masx.di Frairies dBr, I. 3Sl ; Al Biruni Elliot, 1. 66 j 
Jaubert’s Al Idrisi, 172), and it seems unlikely that Chembur in Tiombay and Thdna 
were places of importance at the same time. Besides Masudi speaks of Saimur as 
a province as well as a town (Prairies d’Or, I. 381), and Al Bimni, the best authority, 
after naming the . p)ort3 iu order southwards to Thilna goes on, ‘ There you enter 
the country of Laran where is Jaimour, Maiia, and Kanji.’ (Elliot, I. ^6). This 
phrase could hardly have been used of a town on the same side of the same harbour 
as Thana. 

2 Masudi wdtes it Mankir. He correctly describes it as far inland though his 
distance (640 miles) is too great. Prairies d’Or, I. 178. 

3 See Thana Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, XIIL 422, note 1, 424, 435, and 
note 1. 

^ Prairies d’Or, I. 381, II. 86 ; Elliot and Bowson, L 24, Masudi has a curious 
passage about the self-sacrifice which he says was then common among the people 
of the Konkan. Wlien a man wished to bum himself he had first to get the king’s 
leave. When leave was granted, while the pyre was preparing, the victim passed 
through the streets with the sound of timbrels and cymbals, clad in silk, and attended 
by friends. His head was crowned with tuld or sweet basil and shaved, and on it 
were placed burnt pieces of sulphur and gum aandarach. As Le went he chewed 
betelnut and betel-leaves. When he had made the circuit of the town he cakne back 
to the fire and threw himself into it. In one case of which Masudi was an eye-witness 
a young man, after making the round of the town, on coming to the fire stood 
before it without a sign of fear or uneasiness. He then seized a knife and ripped open 
his belly, put his left hand into the wound, grasped his liver» drew it out, cut it with 
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language of tlie people was said to be Ldri tliat is Gnjardil’^ 

Some years later (942), though this is less trustwoniry, tl.-e peop 
a,re described as very beautiful, born of Indian and Turkisli grid Indu 
and Chinese parents, eating neither flesh, fish, nor eggs. Besid 
the Hindus there were Musaliodns, Christians, J(!ws, and Pavsis < 
fire-worshippers. On a high place was a temple with very lio^ 
images adorned with turquoises and niliies, and the strangers In 
mosques, churches, s 5 magogues, and fire temples. The Tar I 
broiiglit mercliandise ; and certain kinds of aloes and wood, thonj 
lied grown there, v/ere called Saimuri from its fame as a inarke 
A few y^ears later (970) Saimur is described as a great stroi' 
city with ahimdance of mangoes, cocoaiiiits, onions, and rice, hi 
no' dates.^ At the cud of tlic eievmvth century (1094), in 
coiipcrplate grant of the fonrteentli Silahara king Anaiitdev, und 
tlie form Chemuli, it is mentioned as a port like Shiirparii 
(So])ara) and Shristliauak, (Thrlua);'^ In the t'^velfth century 
was a large well built town witli cocoanut trees and homia i 
abundance and on tln^ hills many aromatic plants.^ 

In thcthii’tocntli century, accordiiig to a ioeal story, Cheul was mid 
a chief of the Devgiii fanniy of Ymlavs, who attacked ami defeat! 
the ruler of Mahim or Bom] >ay/^ Early mth(4V>nrteenth century (131 
it is men doiied ■ as one of the centres of F adav riower in tlie Konka 
wdiicli were brougdd. to subjection by Malik Kafur, tlie genoi'al 
Ahi-ud-din K.hilji (1207"1 315).'^ The discovery of a stone with 
Kanaresc inscription near tlie rnhn.(.\siivar temple suggests that t' 
early Miisalinans did not maintain their hold on CheuI, and tin 
with tlio Southern Konkaig Cheul passed for a time iir.d(‘r'thc (4 
viceroy (>i the Vijayanagar or Anegundi kings (1336- Ih87). If t' 
Yi’iayanagar kings lield Cheul their power rlid not last long. In 13. 
it is mentioned as the chief town of one of tlie Bahmaiii pro\inc 
(1347-1490)®: in 1378 as a town in which Sluhammad, the licplie 


the Iviiife, barulGu it to one of liis bi others, ^ind leaped into the firo. It ^vas nsn 
\vheua king diotl r.r wiis killeel, for a. uunibcr or persoiiJi who were known a? ‘ Frier 
of tive King’ to laun themselves alive. It made one sluuUler m hear the k lories ti 
\vere told of the tort.n.res and pimidimenis v. bich tlie Indians had imagined. TI 
underwent these tortures because for every pain liere they Iooke<l for a pieasi 
hereafter. Mnsiuli Pivairies d’Or, IT. 85, 87, In connection with tliifc passage of ilasi 
it is worthy of note tliat in some battle stone.s, prol>ably of about the saine date, o 
little later, near Slnlhripiir in Thilna men arc shown 'Corjing into a blaziny lire. 

^ (lujarAti may have then been tlm language of trade in Cheul as it new is 
Bombay, Uefevenees to Lar or Liit are given in Bombay Gazetteer, XI I. 57 note 
The name survives in the Ljld division of Vdnis, Vanjdns and other castes, a 
perhaps in tlie local Mardtha phrases Var-hlt for inland Koiikan, and Klnildat 
coast Konkan. 

2 Kazwini (I2d3) from lbn Xluhalhil, (941) Elliot’s History, I. 97; Yule'.i Cathi 
I. excii. The Ghinose clement in the poimlation is not impossible. X note of so 
of the references to Chinese settlements on the vvest coast of India Is dvon in 1 
Appendix. The acccunt is in other parts confused anti the reference'' to Chen 
doubtful. 

3 Ibn Haukal (9y3-976) Elliot, I. 38. ^ Ji-^djan Antiquary, IX. 3;i 

^ A1 Idrisi (1153) in Elliot, I. 85, Idrisi is confused placing Sainii’.r five d 
from Sanjdn and only two from Broach and in a different ' climate ' from Thdrri. 
Elliot and Bowson, I. 85 -87. « Trans. Bon. Geog. Soc. VI. 132. 

7 Briggs’ Ferishta, 1. 379 ; Nairne’s Konkan, 24. 

» Scott’s Ferishta, I. 10, 13 ; Briggs, H. 295 5 Jrx-vis’ Konkan. 02, 03. 
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of Ala-ucl-din Balimani I. (1347-1358), a most just and kindly ruler, 
established rich schools for orphans^; in 1380 Ferishta. notices it as a 
great town apparently the chief port of the Eahmanis'*^; and, at the 
close of the eeiituiy (1398), as one of the chief ports of the Konkan, 
from which the Bahmani king Firuz (1397-1422) sent ships to bring 
the manufactures and curious wares of all parts of the world, 
and talented men the choicest of all products.^ The Russian 
traveller Athanasius Nikitin (1470) calls it Chivil. Pie does not seem 
to have been struck with the riches or trade of the place. Except a 
few of the upper classes who wore silk^ the people went naked with 
uncovered heads and bare breasts. They were black and many 
followed to stare at the white man.^ About twenty years after 
Nikitin’s visit (1490), Cheiil passed from the Bahmani to the 
Ahmadnagar dynasty (1490-1595), and, as their chief port, was 
well cared for. Shortly after the beginning of the sixteenth 
century Varthema (1503-1508) de.scrihes Cevul as on a beautiful 
river about two miles from the sea, well walled with a warlike 
population whose arms were swords, bucklers, hows, spears, and 
artillery. The country between Cevul and Combeia (Cambay) was 
called Gujarati. The king was a pagan who administered justice 
well but had not many fighting men. The counti-j’ was rich in 
horses, oxen, and cows and in everything except grapes, nuts, and 
cliestimts. There were many Moorish merchants, avud the3’e was a 
largo export of grain, barley, vegetables, and cotton stuffs. The air 
was more warm than cold and the people were of a dark tawny 
colour. Except the Moorish merchants, they^ wore a shirt, and 
some v/ent naked with a cloth round the middle but nothing on 
their feet or head. Their creed was the same as the creed of the 
king of Xalikat."* 

About this time (1505) the Portuguese first appeared at Cheui.'^ 
Knowing that the Sultans of Egypt and Gujarat had bound tbem- 
selves to drive them out of the Indian vseas, the Portuguese at first 
treated all Mnsalmans as enemies. A young Portuguese commander, 
Dom Lom-enco de Almeida the son of the Viceroy, cruizing in 
search of the enemy’s fleet, anchored oft‘Gheiil with a squadron of ten 
ships, and attacking all Musahnan vessels caused great destruction.'^ 
This display of strength induced the Ahmadnagar king to come to 
terms with the Portuguese and agree to pay them a yearly sum of 
£600 (2000 gold yarcZdo-s*) for the protection of Cheul ships.*^ 

Towards the close of 1508 an Egyptian fleet of twelve sail, 
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^Da Cunlia’s Cliaiil, 15. -Scott’s Deccan, L 56, 73. 

^ Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 368. The only notice of Cheul traced in the i4th century 
travellers is in Mandevill (1322-1356) who speaks of the island or province of Chava 
or Cava, and gives the same details about idolatrous natives and big rats as Friar 
Cderic (1321) gives of Thana. Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 143. Yule (Cathay 27 - 28) shows 
reason.s for believing that Mandevill was not a real traveller. 

Major’s India in the XVth Century ; Nikitin, 8, 9. 

•’Badger’s Varthema, 114. This Hindu governor of Cheul may have been either 
an odicer appointed from Ahmadnagar or a local tributary chief. The father of 
Ahmad Khan, the founder of the Ahmadnagar dynasty, was a Brdhman, and Ahmad 
employed Brahmans in the highest posts (Eiphinstone’s History, 669). On the other 
hand, at this time (Bom. Gaz. XIII. 441, 450) the ruler of Thdna seems to have been, a 
tributary, not an officer of the Gujardt king. ® Persian Ferishta, II. 706, 

7 Da Cunha’s Ohaul, 23. . ® Da Cunha’s Chaul, 23 - 30, 
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commanded by Amir Husain a Persian noble and with 1500 
Mamelukes on board, arrived at Din. They were joined by Malik 
Eiaz the Gujarat governor of Diu with a fleet of forty small vessels^ 
and together sailed south in search of tlie Portuguese^ Dorn 
Lourenco was ‘waiting for reinforcements in Clieui harbour with 
a squadron of eight ships. Most of his men were ashore when news 
came that a grea.t unfriendly fleet was coming from the north. 
Before the enemy's fleet entered the harbour, Lourenco brought 
his ships to a strong position for defence, and thoagh Husain 
pressed them with his whole strength tlie attack failed. During 
the night the Egyptian fleet retired across the river behind the 
shelter of tlie shallows, and waited for Malik Eiaz and the Gujarat 
squadron. At daybreak Lourenco renewed the fight, bearing down 
on the enemy with such skill and vigour that he captured two galleys 
and all but boarded Husain’s ship. This the strength of the tide 
and the courage of the Mamelukes prevented, and, shortly after, 
just before ev^ening, Malik Eiaz appeared with his fleet of forty sail. 
A skilful movement by some of the Portuguese ships prevented the 
union of the Egyptian and Gujariit squadrons. As he was badly 
wounded, and as the enemy were strong enough to block the 
whole river mouth, his Captains advised Lourenco to make his 
way to the' open sea under cover of night. But he refused to 
slink away and ordered them to be ready next morning to force 
the enemy’s line. At daybreak, seeing the Portuguese ready to 
start, Malik Eiaz, though his vessels v/ere small, came out against 
them, and, in spite of heavy loss, blocked the passage. Most of the 
Portuguese forced their way through, but the AdmiraFs ship still 
commanded by the wounded Lourenco, ran foul of some fishing 
stakes, and went on the rocks. Lourenco, though again wounded, 
cheered on his men, and the crew kept the Gujardt ships at bay till 
Lourenco was killed by a bullet in the breast. The ship was then 
taken and sunk.^ Shortly after this, their victory over the Egyptian 
fleet at Diu (February 1509)^ more than made up to the Portuguese 
for their reverse at Cheul. Their position as Lords of the Sea 
was established; Malik Eiaz courted their alliance, and the Viceroy, 
on his way south, stopped at Cheul (April 1509), and, on the basis 
of J)he fomier engagement, entered into a formal treaty with Burlian 
(1508-1553) the Ahmadnagar king, promising to protect his port and 
trading vessels on condition that the Portuguese were acknowledged 
rulers of the sea and received a yearly payment of £600 (2000 
gold parddos).^ 


^ the help of the Venetians, their partners in loss, the Egytians brought 

timber irom the nalrnatian hills to Alexandria, and, taking it across the desert, built 
their ships at Suez. Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 111. 

2 Malik Eiaz saved twenty oi the prisoners, treated them with kindness, and 
wrote to ^udoie with the Viceroy on the death of his son. The loss was according 
to the Fortuguece m killed and wounded 264 on their side, and 600 of the Turks. 
According te Forishta 400 Turks went to heaven and 4000 Portuguese went to hell 
Da Cunha’s Chaul, 29. ® 

Malik Eiaz who, probally 
^ reason, fearing the Egyptians little less than he feared the Portuguese, 
gave them scanty assistance and entered into a treaty with the Portuguese, 

® Da Ciinha’s Chaul, 32. ® 
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Under the Portuguese, who, though most destructive to the ports 
that refused to acknowledge them as lords of the sea, were very 
careful to protect Chepl, the trade of the port rapidly increased. 

In 1514, whenBarbosa visited Cheul, the governor, aMoorish gentle- 
man with the title of Xech or Shaikh, ■was a vassal of the king of 
Decani, that is the Ahmadnagar king, and collected his revenues 
and accounted to him for them. Ke kept the country in good order, 
was a great friend of the Portuguese, and treated strangers with 
kindness. There was always a ft)rtuguese factor in Cheul appointed 
by the captain of Goa whose chief duties were to send supplies to 
Goa and to the Portuguese fleet. Cheul was not a large town. Its 
houses were well built, but all were thatched. In the rainy 
season there were few inhabitants, but, by December, numbers began 
to pour in, bringing their goods in great caravans of oxen, one man 
for about thirty or forty beasts, with packs like donkeys^ packs 
and on the top long sacks placed crosswise. They stopped about 
three miles from the town, set up their shops, and during December, 
January, February, and March the place was like a fair.^ By sea 
there was a great trade with the Persian Gulf and Arabia, cocoanuts 
being exported and dates and horses imported.^ There was also a 
great coasting traffic with Malabar and Goa to the south and with 
Gujarat to the north. Some of the ships belonged to Gujarat, but 
the bulk of the trade seems to have been in the hands of the 
Malabar vessels. During the busy months, December, January, 
February and March, many ships came from Malabdr laden with 
cocoanuts, betelnuts, spices, drugs, palm-sugar, and emery. They also 
brought from the factories of theking of Portugal much copper, quick- 
silver, and vermilion, all of which were largely used both inland 
and in Gujarat. From Gujardt there came copper, quicksilver and 
vermilion by way of Melcka and Din, cc^tton sttiflFs, and many other 
good§. From Cheul the Malabdr boats took wheat, vegetables, millet, 
rice, sesame, much oil of sesame, pieces of fine muslin for women's 
head-dresses, and many cotton stuffs called herdnis. Malabdr boats 
that went on to Gujarat took with them from Cheul chiefly muslins 
and cotton cloths ; and Gujarat boats, on their return voyage, took 
copper, quicksilver, vermilion, muslin, and cotton stuffs, much of the 
muslins and cotton stuffs going by Diu to Arabia and Persia.^ In his 
account of the exports from Cheul, Barbosa does not distinguish 
between local products and articles brought from the Deccan. It 
seems probable that the vegetables, rice, some of the sesame, and some 
of the cotton cloths were local, and that the -wheat, millet, a share of 
the cotton cloth, and the bulk of the muslins came from the Deccan.'^ 

In 1516 Burhan (1508-1553), the Ahmadnagar king, allowed the 
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^ In 1.'514 Cheul was the only gi*eat trade centre between Surat and Goa. 
Thdna though a pleasant well built town had little trade, and was troubled by pirates ; 
and Ddbui and the other Bijdpur ports were depressed by the Portuguese, Stanley’s 
Barbosa, 68. ^ Stanley’s Barbosa, 16, 28, 31, 4ib 

^Stanley’s Barbosa, 60, 69-71. The author of the Mohit (1540), or Arab Voyages, 
speaks of Shiiil as a port of the Deccan, exporting muslins from Kandhar, Daulatabad, 
and Burhanpur. Jour. Beng. As. Soc. V-2, 461. 

^ Barbosa notices that the people wore the '*ottou cloths for a few days and then 
bleached them very white, gummed them, and exported them. Thus it came, he 
adds, that some were found torn. Stanley s Barbosa, 70. 
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Portuguese to build a factory at Cheul and to have freer access r 
than before to the harbour. In 1521 Cheul was burnt by the 
Bijapur tleet, and, in spite of a Portuguese defeat oft* the mouth of 
the river, the Ahniadnagar kings remained friendly to them allowing 
them, or according to another account pressing them, to build a fort 
at Lower Cheul, one of his chief objects being to secure a supply r 
of horses.^ In spite of the treachery^of Shaikli Muhammad, the 
Musalmd^n governor of Cheul and the opposition of Malik Eiaz of ■ 
Diu, who lay oft‘ the river for three weeks and harassed the builders, 
the fort was finished in J 524^ In 1528 the Gujarat fleet, aided i 
by some Turkish ships, attacked Cheul, but were scattered by a joint 
Portuguese and Ahniadnagar squadron. Next year (1520) hostilities j 
were renewed and Cheul was plundered b}-^ a party of Gujarat 
troops.^ This campaign closed unfortunately for the Portuguese. 
Burhfo Nizam of Ahmadnagar was defeated by Balnldur Shah 
(1526-1536) the Gujarat king. He was forced to acknowledge Gujarat 
supremacy, and by the gift of a scaiiet umbrella of royalty became 
Bahadur’s close ally.-^ Under Gujarat influence tlie Ahniadnagar 
king seems to have picked a quarrel with the Portuguese and done 
them much harmd On Baliadur’s death in 1535 the friendship 
between Abinadnagar and the Portuguese was renewed, and in 1538 
Cheul was a great and illustrious city, tlie eraporiiiui of the hugest 
part of the east.'" In 1545 its people distinguished thenrselves by ; 
their zeal in supplying funds for the relief of Diu then hard pressed 
by a great Gujarit armjU Till 1557 peace continued unbroken. j 


^ Faria in Kerr, VT. 191. 2 OiiiOia’s Ch<tui, 35, 37. 

- Bird^s Mirat-i-Alimadi, 237. Scott’s Deccan, I. 370. 

® In 1530 the Portuguese suffered a repulse ac Cheul. Briggs' Ferishta. III. 5ST. 

^ Dora Joao de Castro Primeiro Koterio, 50. 'J’be foDowiug is a summary oF Be 
Castro’s account of the Cheul river. It is a great river made noble by the deeds of Dora 
Lourenco, and well provided -with food, four leagues from Danda Eiftpuri and fifty -.seven 
from Goa. Within the bar to the south of the river is a great and beautiful hill whicli, 
frorn outside, appears to be an island. To the north of the hill are two san:l banka roic 
of which runs straight to the bar and the other meets the river. To the south of the 
hill is a long low tongiie of sand, which is the reason why tiie rock has been thought 
to be an uslaiid. From the place where tins tongue epds rises a high rugged kill 
whicli to the north falls abiaiptb/' and throw.s out a narrow*/ I'ioint, in whicli, at the foot 
of a great green tree, is a well of avatcr. Inside of the hiih the land along the river is 
low until it meets a very long point behind which the nlver (hsappears. The edher or 
north bank of the river is one beautiful shore. Pacing the hill, a spit of sand runs into 
the river and from it the shores stretch in diiilnent directions. The sea or outer 
shore runs to the north-west, but that which goes inside the river takes a to the 
east. The Portuguese fortress stands on the spit of sand. A little to tile cast 
the shore begins to bend and the river forms a great bay on the iiortii oi wiiich is 
the dty of Cheul. ^ Tbe bar o-^ the river has one sandbank. At low tide there are 
standing pools on it, and (at high tide) the depth is *2^“ fathoms. The cho.miel is wide. 
It rim.s from south-ea.st to north-west and on both sides are great banks where the 
soa^ continually breaks. These sandbanks run north-east and south-east to north 
ajici south. The larger one is in the channel. The other which comes from the side 
of the hill and enters by the river is small. About a gunsliot from the point of sand 
at the foot of tho hill, where the shores turn in different directions, banks .stretch in 
two long arms. One rims straight to the point of the hill which is over the bar and 
the other along the coast. 

^ Diu was tw’ice besieged, in 1538 (September.-Kovember) by a strong fleet of Turks, 
and in 1545 (Marcly November) by a great Gujarat army. The defence in both cases 
was conducted with the inost distinguished bravery and resource. See Kerr’s 
^ oyages, VI. 268, 4()0. The ladies of Gheul offered to send tiieir earrings, necklaces, 
bracelets and other jevvelry. There are jewels in Cheul, wrote one ladv, enough to 
carry on the war for ten years, Da Cimha’s Chaul, 43-44. 
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(Io53- l o 65) of Ahmadnaga^^^ to propose the cession of Korle places of Interest, 
the isolated high ridge that nes across the mouth of the river To 


the isolated high ridge that nes across the mouth of the riven To ‘ 
this Husain would not agree, and, to prevent any attempt of the 
Portuguese to seize the hill, he sent some of his best officers with 
ordej's to build a strong fort at Koried The Portuguese did their 
best to prevent this. The Goa fleet came to their help. And, after 
some lighting, the dispute was settled by an agreement that the 
point should remain unfortified. In 1570*^ Alimadnagar and Bijapur 
combined against th.e Portuguese, and, in 1571 (16th February), the 
Alimadnagar king, with an enormous force and very stronc^ and well 
served artillei^y, laid siege to Portuguese Cheul.^ For such'an attack 
the Portuguese \eero badly prepared. The towm was defended hj a 
single wail, a fort not much larger than a house, and a handful of 
men.^ Acting with Tilurtazii s laud force the fleet of tlie Zaniorin of 
Kalikat l)iocka(h?d tlie river inoutlL Bur. the Kalikat fleet was 
soon dispersed, and the Portuguese received such strong reinforce-: 
ments of men and ainmunition, that they were able to break tiie 
force of the siege, ])y hohling some of the outlying fortified buildings, 
among whicli arc mentioned the Franciscan monastery, the 
churcli of the Dominicans, and the Misericordia. The Franciscan 
monasteiy was tlie first att kicked, and after standing a five days' 
bom1:»ar(lii.i<.;nt tlie garrison was safely withdrav/n. For a month 
the siege wjxs closely press^ed, the walls were breached in many places, 
and the garrison re<luced to defend themselves in tlie separate 
houses. >Still tlie)" were reinforced from time to time, and kept up 
so lively a defence, that for five months the siege made little progress. 
At last^ on tlie 20t]i of June, a general assault was ordered. Many 
of the (iutworks wci*e tatcen, l>ut they were recovered and, after 
fighting till evening, the enemy had to retire v/ith the loss of 3000 
meiL As !>oth si«les were anxious for peace a treaty was made and 
the Ahmaduagar king withdrew.-^ 

After the siege (1577) the Portuguese repaired their defences 
ai'xd j-aised fortiiicirtions along the southern shore. At this time 
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^ One of the- oiiicers \v:is Clinlabi IXimii Kb*in, a distinguished soldier from Asia 
lUinor who had served in Europe an<l was the maker of the great Bijapur hrouze gun. 


trading wit'n C'houL ^ 

^ According to Portuguese writers*. Murtaza had 34,000 horse^ 100,000 foco, 30,000 
pioneers, and 4000 artisans some of them Europeans. He had o 00 elephants and 40 
pieces of Artillery of <;i)or!noiis ,:izc able to thr<)W stone halls of ?00, 200, and 300 pounds 
wei'dit (Kerr, VI. 430-432). On the march .some of these guns coiild be taken to 
pieces. Their shooting is described as wonueriuily accurate. {Cifcsar 1 recenck (iSSv) 
Jlalclcyt, IT. 34.5). The Portuirueso liad nicknairies for each of the lug gucs^ the 
Cruel, the Dfei'csuvr, the Butuhor. Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 432; Da Cimha & Chaal, 4j. 

^ Da Cuniia’s Chaul, 43. , , . - . 1 . • - i 41 , 

According to l^'erishta the Alimadnagar king had to raise the siege o^ng to the 
treachery of his officers who were hribed especially by presents of wme (Briggs, ill. 
2o4). According to Earia-y-Souza the Moors feared a woman who went before the 
Portuguese in the fight, so bright that she ulinded them. Many wen -c 
image in tbc church in Cheiii and were conversed and staid tnere. Da Gunnas 
Chaul, 54. 
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Chapter XIT. the prosperity of the city was at its highest. Of all places 
Flacos dFlaterest. coast Cheul had the greatest number of ships from the Red £ 
and Ormuz as well as coasting traders.^ In 1583 the Dui 
Chieui.. traveller Jean Hugues de Linschot described 'GhauF as a fortif 
Butoiry. ^ good harbour and famous for trade. It was well kno^ 

to the merchants of Cambay, Sind, Bengal, Ormuz, Maskat, a 
the shores of the Red Sea. The merchants were rich and power: 
owning a great number of ships. Rice, peas and other pulse, butt 
oil, and cocoanuts were plentiful, also ginger but of a kind lit 
esteemed. There were also some but not many cotton fabri 
Many Gujaratis and Cambay Banians had settled in Cheul. Th 
dealt in rice, cotton and indigo, especially in precious stones 
which they were very skilful. In arithmetic the Banians surpass 
all Indians and even the Poi'tuguese. Near Cheul was a ci 
inhabited from ancient times by the people of the country, whi 
had a great manufacture of silks. The raw silk was brought fn 
China and worked into robes. Beds, chairs, and cabinets were a 
made in this city in admirable style and a coveiing given ih 
with lac of all colours. The air was good, the climate cool a 
the most healthy in the whole of India.^ About 1586, tlie Veneti 
traveller, Cassar Frederick,^ noticed the two cities of Cheul, 1 
Portuguese city at the mouth of the harbour very strongljr wall 
and the Moor city a mile and a half up the river. Both were ! 
ports with great trade. The imports were, from the Indian coj 
cocoanuts,^ spices, and drags ; and from Portugal, Mekka, and Chi 
sandals, raw and manufactured silk, velvet, scarlet cloth, a 
porcelain. The exports were to other parts of India, Malacca, Ma( 
in China, Ormuz, East Africa, and Portugal, iron, borax, assafoeii 
corn, indigo, opium, silk of all kinds, and an infinite quantity 
cotton goods, white, painted, and printed. Of local industries th 
was the weaving of great quantities of silk cloth, and the manufacti 
of paltry glass bea(& which were sent in large numbers to Africa 


^ Fitch in Harris, II. 207. “Kavlgatioa, 17, 20»2i, 73. 

® C^sar Frederick was in India for over twenty years, from about 1563 to II 
He was in, Cambay twelve years after the conquest of Gujar&t by Akbar (1573) 
came from Gujarat to CheuL Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 344. 

* Frederick (Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 344*345) enlarges on the cocoa palm the n 
useful tree in the world. Of its timber they built houses and shi^, and of 
branches bedsteads, its nuts yielded from the outer rind oakum, from the inner b 
spoons, and from the kernel wine, sugar and oil, its bark yielded cord, and its 
sails and mats. There was a gr^t number of cocoa-palma in the country betv 
Cheul and Goa, and from Kochin and Kananor there came to Cheul every year hf < 
large ships laden with cured nuts and sugar. 

^ Kerr s Voyages, VI. 163, 206, 474. About the same time (HoTember 1584) 01 
was visited by R^ph Fitch, John Newbury, William Leeds th© jewellef, and Ja 
Story ibe pamter, the first Fnglkh merchants who came to India. Fitch’s accoui 
much the same as Frederick’s. He sp^s of a great trade in all kinds of spices, dr 
silk raw and manufactured, sandals, ivory, much China work, and a great des 
cocoannt sugar. (Hakluyt, IL 382), Besides the Portuguese traffic there was a I 
Musalm^n trade with Mekka bringing many European goods and sending away opi 
indigo, and other articles (Ditto, 384-398), The trade in horses, though not not 
by these travellers, was stiH important. Do Oouto, XIII. 165. 

There would seem to have been a strong Jain and Gulardt Wdni elesi 
among the merchants of Cheul as Fitch describes the Gentiles as having a ^ 
strange order among them. They worshipped the cow and greatly este^ed 
dung of the cow to paint th© walls of their houses. They killed nothing, not so n 
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In 1592 (a. h. 1000)^ Bnrhan Niz^m II. (1590-1594) of Chapter XI¥. 
Ahmadnagar, who sef^nis to^ havo had some dispute with the places interest, 
Portuguese Viceroy;, sent a force to Cheul and ordered a fort to 
be built at Korle,^* When the fort was finished his troops began Cheitl. 

to annoy the Portuguese, battering the wails of the Portuguese fort Ilistory, 

from across the river. At the same time the country to the north 
of Portuguese Cheul was invested, and, in spite of brilliant sallies, 
the Ahinadnagar guns made great breaches in the Cheul walls. 

But, as before, the garrison received constant supplies and reinforce- 
iiients from sea. On the 4th of September 1594 the governor, 

Alvarode Abranches, at the head of 1500 Portuguese and as many 
trusty natives, crossed over in small boats, and landing on the 
Korle shore, pressed on, and aided by the lucky chance of a dead 
elephant blocking the gate, took the fort.'^ This brilliant success 
raised the name of the people of Cheul higli among the Portuguese. 

Tliey were granted the right to choose their judge or Ouveidor, 
and had other municipal powers conferred on them. 

In spite of the decline of the Portuguese, Cheul was still 
prosperous. Its power at sea was unchallenged, its trade was great 
and gainful, and the city was safe from attack and full of magnificent 
buildings.*^ Soon after the beginning of the seventeenth ^century 
Cheul was visited by the French traveller I'rancois Pyrard 
(1601-1()08).^ He describes the town and fortress of Portuguese 
Cheul as quite different from Daman and Bassein^ because the 
country was extremely rich, abounding in -valuable goods, -whicli 
merchants from all parts of India and the east, chiefiy Hindus and 
idolaters, came to seek. The climate was healthy and living was 
cheap. Portuguese Cheul was very strong, and Upper Cheul was 
a great centre of manufactures with very deft and hardworking 
craftsmen w ho made a great number of chests and Chinese-like 
cabinets very rich and well wrought, and beds and couches 
lacquered in all colours. There was also a great Aveaving 
industry, abundance of beautiful cotton fabrics, and a still more 
important manufacture of silk, far better than China silk, that 
supplied both the Indian and Goa markets, where it was highly 


aij a louse, for they deemed it a sin to kill anything. They ate no flesh, but lived 
upon roots, rice, and milk. When the husband died the widow was burned with 
him if she was alive ; if she refused to bum her head was shaven and there was never 
any account made of her after. They say, if they should be buried, it were a great 
sin, for, of their bodies, there would come many worms and other vermin, and \vhen 
their bodies were consumed those worms would lack sustenance wdiich were a sin, 
therefore they will be burned. In Cambay, he adds, they will kill nothing, nor have 
anything killed ; in the. town they have hospitals to keep lame dogs and cats and for 
birds. They will give meat to the ants, Fitch in Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 384. 

^ Some Portuguese authorities give 1594, DaCunba’s Chaul, 42 ; Faria*y- Souza 
gives 1591. Kerr, VI. 474. ^ Briggs* Ferishta, III. 284. 

Details are given under Korle. In 1590 Ismael of Ahmadnagar sustained a severe 
defeat at the hands of the Portuguese. Waring’s Marjith^s, 49. 

Almost ail of the buEdings, whose ruins are still so imposing, were flnished before 
the close of the 8i3£teenth century. The chief dates are ; the (Sistle 1521-1524 ; the 
Cathedral, 1534 ; the church of the Franciscans, 1534 ; the church and convent ot 
the Dominicans, 1549 ; the House of Mercy, 1550 ; the south face of the Town Walls, 
1577 ; and the church, convent, and college of the Jesuits, 1580. 

® In 1599 FoulkeGrevil ia hm Memoir menaons Chouleas one of the five kingdoms 
of Malabo, Bruce*s Aimals, L 125. 
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appreciated and made into fine elotliing.^ On the fall of 
Ahmadnagar in 1600, Upper Cheui passed to the Emperor Akhar 
and was called Mamale Mortezabad. Three years later Malik 
Anihar regained the hulk of the Ahmadnagar dominions for the 
young king, Murtazah Nizam Shah II. But his power did not 
pass ‘within, sixteen miles of Cheui. The Muliammadaii city 
remained for some years longer in the hands of a governor or 
malih who held it from the Moghal.‘^ Pyrard describes the 
Prince or Mai Hi of Musalman Cheui as a good friend to the 
Portuguese,, very strong and famous, 'with a great number of 
elephants. When he wished to eat he summoned a number of 
beautiful women, some of whom sang and played, %vhile others 
took a piece of coloured cloth and tore it into shreds, each taking a 
shred and w*earing it as a sash. After these pleasures the Prince 
made them all withdraw and set himself to sleep by deeply 
meditating on the emptiness and uncertainty of life. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century the eflect of the 
passing of the riiie of the sea from the Portuguese to the Dutch was 
soon felt at Cheui. In 1609 the governor of Upper Cheui was 
bold enough to fit a fleet of thirty loadaos to cruize againsb the 
Portuguese, and in 16 ii some Muscriman outlaw^s found their way 
into Cheui, and murdered the Captain, Baltazar Rebello d’ Almeida. 
In 1612, in revenge for the injury done to their fleet near Surat, 
a Mughal force laid waste the country round Cheui, besieged the 
town, and had to be bought oif at considerable cost. The succession of 
Ruy Freire d' Andrade, a judicious and popular governor, for a time 
repaired the fortunes of Cheui, and two favourable treaties w^'ere 
made with the Moghal and with Nizim Shah. During this time 
Malik Ainba^* had succeeded in regaining Upper Cheui. In 1615 a 
treaty of friendship was concluded with the Portuguese, and promises 
passed that neither the English nor the Dutch "should be allowed 
to settle at Cheui. In January 1617 the treaty was renewed, and it 
was agreed that the gardens between the towns should belong to the 
Portuguese.^ 

A few years later the Italian traveller, Pietro Della Valle, twice 
visited Cheui, in March -April 1623 and in November -December 
1625. He describes the entrance as commanded on the right by tlie 
famous hill known II Morro de Qhaul or the hill of Cheui, 
which had originally been a Musalman fort and since its capture 
had been greatly strengthened by the Portuguese. Inside of the 
rock the liver wound among hills" and between low shores. Near 
the city it formed a safe roomy port with deep W' ater so close to the 
bank that from a small galley you could step ashore by a gangway.'^ 
Of the fortifications or of the size and condition of the tov/n Della 
Valle gives little information. He notices that the Cathedral in 


^ Viagen de Frpcisco Pyrard, Nova Goa, 1S62, ii. 227. About this time Keeling, 
captain of tbe thira voyage of the Bast India Company, heard at Socotra that Chaul 
was a good safe port and a rich trading toym. ■ Kerr, VIII. 208. 

^ Brings* Ferishta, III. 315; Viageu de Francisco Pyrard, II. 227 ; Vovage de 
Francois Pyrard, II. 165, 166. 3 q Ciironista de Tissuary, iV. 6- 7. 

< Viaggi di Pietro Della Valle, Venice 1667, part III. pp. 133, 136. 
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lio r^outb-easfc corner of the Portuguese settlement was not enclosed 
within the walls. The Portuguese were still on friendly terms 
ritli Ni/^am Shah and his goveriior Malik Amhar, the rulers of 
Tpper Oheiil But the sea was iniested by Malabar pirates v/ho 
rowded roural the iraoutli of the Cheul river in such numbers that 
ven Portuguese slaps of war were afraid to face tliemd Cheul 
lad lately (1623) sulfered a severe )iiow by the destruction of 
^ortuguse power at Ormuz. Delia Valle gives no details about 
he trade of the port, but has passing references to fleets of small 
■essels from Goa and Bassein and larger vessels from the Persian 
}uif.2 

On the 2nJ of December 1625 Della Yalie went to see the town of 
he Moorff subject to Nizam Shah and his oflicer Malik Ambar. It 
vas calleil Ghaid de jRiba or Upper CheuL There were two ways 
►f going from Poiiaiguese to Musalirnl.n Cheul. One way was by 
and along a beautiful r<)ad between palm-trees, meadows, and . 
crests of fruit trees ; but this was a long way round to the market 
nd more thickly luiilt parts of Musaiinan Cheul. The othei* way 
vas across ri tongue of water tliat ran inland from the main creek. 
±t liigh tide it was easy to pass in a canoe or ahnadia dug cut of a 
l.ngle piece of timber. At tide you had to cross on men's 
boulders who were stationed th.ore for the purpose and were called 
Torses. The market w; as on the further shore of this water. Close 
;0 the market tfie ground was thickly peopled by Miisaimans and 
Elindiis, but chiefly by Hindus. There w’cre many shops where 
roiild be had ab the "necessaries of life, country cloth, and fine 
nxislins, ami otlier articles w bicli came to Cbeul from rnan\' parts 
>f tlie interior. Beyond the mdghbonrl'iood of the market and 
;he shop.''* the liotises were scattered, surrouinhid by gardens or 
:ather .irroves of palms and other fruit trees. I'lie trees were tali 
m<l Ijaudsome, covering wide roads with delightful shade. 

\.t a litiie distance froin tl'io market was a large pond surrounded 
by flights of stone ,ste])S and called tlic Nave N;igher pond, Taiih 
Nave Naglier, The Musalinau (piaiter was close to the market 
along tlK* river l^arik. There they had mosques, hot batlis which the 
Hindus <li<l not use as they waslirsl in the ponds in the sight of all, 
Trave-y<ards, a custoiii house, a court of justice or clivdn, and ail 
3ther Government biiihlings. Most of the Hindus lived at some 
listance from the inarket airiOiig the tre^^s. They" had several 
temples, one of tire chief of w-hich was dedicated to Zagada^nha 
(that is Jagadainba the World Mother) said to be the same as 
Lakshmi. Another temple was dedicated to Amriteshvar 
who vvas said to be rdjc same as Mahade%q an'i^ as in Cambay^ was 
vvordiifjped under tlie form of a round stone. There w'ere other 


^ The Italian traveller {.^eraeili Carcri (1695) has the following note on the Malabar 
rates oi* hlalabars as thev were generally calle d : These pirates who belong to several 
ttons, Moors, Gentiles, Jews, and Christians, fail upon ail they laeec a great 
LTuber of boats full of men. Thev live under several monarchs ir the co^try taat 
retches from Mount Delhi in the soutli of Kilnara, to Madrasapatam. ^ Ihey taise 
»or passengers, and, lest they should have swailov/ed their ^ f 

itioD, v/bich makes them digest all they ha-^'em their bodies, which done Uiey searc - 
e stinking excrements to find the precious mietal. Churchills voyages, iv . .cui, 

^ Viaggi, III. 409. 
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temples, among them one of Niirayan, but the most high!}- esteem 
temple was one of Rameshvar far from the market where the thicl 
peopled tract begins along the laiid route to Portuguese Cheul.^ T 
was a fine temple with a large masonry pond 'where the people u> 
to come to bathe and play and worship. ]\lany women washed in i 
pond, some of them young and handsome, and took no pains to h 
themselves from passers-by. Many 'washermen and women used a 
to come to the pond and 'wasli clothes. Between Ramesh var imv 
and Lower or Portuguese Cheul, the road lay through beauti 
fields, gardens, and palm groves belonging to tlio Portuguese, 
then passed close to the sea-shore where -were hamlets of iish« 
The country -was level and very pleasant for travelling, either 
foot or in eamiages like those of Suratv At the back of Upper Che 
by the wmy that led to tlm inland parts, were some not very hi 
hills. 

In 1681, according to Portuguese accounts, Adil Khan of Bijaj 
took possession of Upper Gheul,rind soon after gave it to the Mogha 

In 1634, Antonio Bocarro, the King’s Chronicler,^ described i 
mouth of the luver as blocked with a sand-bank to the north, 1 
with a channel to the south-east which at low water had a deptli 
not more than seven feet and at high water about tlurteen feet s 
a half.^ Inside of the bar there was depth and room for many ha: 
to enter without fear of damage. Portuguese Cheai w^as surrounx 
by a ivall with nine bastions four of them with redoubts {reve?,^ 
The northern suburbs x,vere also able to defend themselves. 

The commandant of the fort lived in an enclosure wuth dres 
stone walls in which also was the jail. Besides the citfidel th 
were 200 Portuguese and fifty Native Christian houses, good up 
storied buildings of stone and mortar. Eacli of these families 1 
one slave able to carry arms. Formerly there had been more sla*' 
but they had fled to the land of the Moors.® Outside the w£ 
in some cocoa gardens and plantations, were 500 married mei 
black Christians and Gentiles. Some of them ^v ere skilled craftsr 
and others Avere Chaudris who went up palm-trees and took 
fruit ; these had greatly helped the Portuguese in their wars 'with 
Musalmans, In the city were two magazines, a state magazine i 
a city magazine, wdth stores of po'wder, balls, and other muniti< 
enough for any trouble, and to spare for Goa and all other cii 
The state establishment in Cheul cost about £152 (Rs. 152^ 
year. It included the Captain, a European nobleman, witl 
sergeant and eight privates and t'wo torch-bearers, a factor who 
also sea-sheriff and commissary-general with four messengers ai 


^ Details are given below under Objects. 

2 Delia Valie stayed jn Cheul from Nov. 25th to Dec. 1 7th. 

3 0 Chron. de Tis. I. 95. 49 Chron. de Tis. IV. 17-21. 

eight to nine palms, the palm being either nine or ten in 
the Fortugueise mch being larger than the En-lish inch. Thirteen and a half f> 
three brasaeJi of eighteen palms each . This makes the hraff.^ about four feet ; in ' 
passages the Orass is six feet or a fathom. Dr. O. Da Cunha. 

liiqiiiai’.ion. The Jesuits were then all-powerl 
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torch-bearer, a factor’s clerk, a judge, a police super? ntendent with Chapter XIY. 

six constables, a master of the watch, a magistrate with six pi^-ces oTlnterest 
messengers, a jailor, a porter, a high constable, and six bombardiers.^ 

Inside the walls of Cheul were seven religious buildings, the Cheul. 

Cathedral, the Hospital or Misericordia, the Jesuit church of St. Hiatory, 
Paul’s and the Jesuit monastery, and the churches and monasteries 
of the Dominicans, Franciscans, and Augustinians. Outside of the 
walls were three churches, the church of St. Sebastian, the parish 
church of St. John, and a Capuchin church of the Mother of God. 

Towards the support of these religious establishments the king paid 
about £244 (Rs. 2448, Xeraphins 4897) a year.^ 

Against expenses amounting to about £700 (Xeraphins 13,882), 
there was a revenue of about £3500 (Xeraphins 70,000), chiefly from 
taxes on foreign merchants, shroffage and brokerage, excise duties on 
opium tobacco and spirits, and the tribute of Upper CheuL^ The 
finances v/ere not flourishing. The Upper Cheul tribute of £460 
(Rs. 4050) was badly paid. The Moghals had taken most of the 
kingdom of the Malik, that is, of Malik Ambar the Ahmadnagar 
minister, and as the Oieul people had revolted, there was no one from 
whom the Portuguese could recover their tribute. The other revenues 
were also failing ; trade was declining and the Dutch were masters of 
the sea. It was proposed to introduce fresh customs rates estimated 
to yield a yearly revenue of £i250 (Xeraphins 25,000). This after 
meeting £694 (Xeraphins 13,882), the cost of Cheul and of the Korlai 
garrison, would leave a balance of £1385 (Xerai^lmis 27,716) to be 


^ The detaiia of the cost were : the Captain receiving a1>ont Ks. 600 (Xerttphiiia 
a year; the factor Rs. 150 (Xeraphins 333) ; the factor’s clerk Rs. 50 (Xeraphins 100) ; 
the judge or oudrlor Rs. 160 (Xeraphins 3.33) ; the police superintendent or afkaidi 
Rs. 25 (Xeraphins 50} ; the master of the watch Ils, 30 (Xeraphins 60); tlie police 
magistrate or meirbiko 1(3.25 (Xeraphins 50) ; the jailor Rs. 34 (Xeraphins 68) pay 
and Rs. 8 (Xeraphins l(J) for oil ; the porter Ks. 26 (Xeraphins 521 ; the constable of 
fort Rs. 50 (Xeraphins 1 00); and six bombardiers on Rs. 2 (Xeraphins 4} each a month. 
Of subordinates there were tlie captain’s and eight peons f the ndik getting Ra, IJ 
(3 Paddos or Xi’j'aphins)^ and the peons 8 as. (Xeraphin 1) a month, or a yearly cost of 
Rs. 66 (Xeraphins 132) ; tvvo torch-bearers each at bus. (Xeraphin 1} a month and one 
man of oil amounting to Rs. 32 (Xeraphins 64) a- year ; the factor’s interpreter Re. 1 
(Xeraphins 2) a month and four peons and a torch -bearer on 8 (Xeraphin 1) a month 

and the torch -bea er’s 15 mans of oil ; twelve messengers, six of tlie police superinten- 
dent’s and six of the police magistrate’s, on 8 as. (Xeraphin 1) a month. 

Tliese sums have been turned from reis, larines, and xeraphins into rupees on the 
following basis. One rupee equals two xeraphins^ one xeraphin equals three larines^ and 
one larifie equals 90 That is, a rupee equals two xeraphins, six larines, and 540 rds. 
Other coins which occur in these accounts .ire a paddo equal to half a rupee that is 
to one xeraphin ; a gold 2 ^addo equal to four silver paddos, that is to tv'O rnpe.es, and a 
patakoe also equal to two rupees. These seem to be the values of the different coins on 
which Boccarro in 1634 and his editor in 1866 based their calculations. But the 
results are not snore than rough approximations as most of the coins varied in 
value at different times and in different places at the same time. Dr. G. Da Cnnha. 

“ The details are : to the seven religious buildings inside the walls, the Cathedral 
Rs. 200, the House of Mercy Rs. 283, the King’s hospital Rs. 333, the Jesuit’s 
Rs. 420,. the Augustiuian’s Rs. 250, the Franciscan’s Ra. 185, and the Dominican’s 
Rs. 513. To the three churches without the wails, Rs. 132 ; St. John’s Rs, 60, St* 
Sebastian’s Rs. 60, and the Mother of God Rs. 12. 

® The details were : from Ormuss and Cambay merchants Rs. 1400 {Patakoes 700} » 
opium Rs. 1120 (Patakoes 560), markets Rs. 670 {Patakoes 335), brokerage and 
measuring, Rs. 6600 {Patakoes 3300), tobacco Rs. 19,226 {Patakoes 9613), spirits 
Rs. *2000 (Pahd-o^s 1000), and tribute from Upper Cheul Rs. 4650 {Larima 28,000)* 
0 Chron. de Tis. IV. 17-21. 
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sent to Goa.^ Unlike the Portuguese of Daiiiaii and Bassein, whos 
wealth was almost all in laiKt the Portuguese of Cheul lived by trad 
and shipping. The chief ports to which the vessels of Cheul tedei 
were, besidesthePortugue.se .settleinents, Cambay in Gujarat, Maska 
and Basrah in the Per.siau Gulf, Mozambique in Elast Afriinx, Manill 
in the Philippine Islands, and China. The chief articles of trade wer 
fine gold-bordered Deccan cloth for which there was much demair 
in Persia, glass beads, iron, silk, rice, wheat and vegetables.^ As fa 
as weather went their small trading craft or row-ljoat.s might Lav 
traded with Cambay at any time during the fair season. But these 
W'^as so infested by pirates that Cheul vessels ne^ cr sailed excep 
in largo eoinjjaiiies and under the escort of ships-of-war. They di< 
not make more than two voyages in the season. To Cand)ay the; 
took eoeoaiiuts, betelnuts, cinnamon, pepper, tand all the othe 
drugs of the south, cloves, nutmeg iind mace, besides sucl 
Chinese products as pao the great bamboo, porcelain, and iuteiiao 
From Cambay they brought cotton cloth, opium, and indige 
They also traded with Maskat and Ea.si'a, lea’^-ing Cheul a 
time between October and the end of April, and returnin, 
generally in September and October, or in March April and j\fay 
The vesKsels were pinnaces or patcuos and galliots. They took rics 
Cambay cloth, cocoaimts aiid cocoa kernels,* and broiigljt horse! 
almonds, and dates. To Mozambique a pinnace went every Janiiar; 
laden with Cambay cloth, black kanakins, and a great quantity c 
gia.ss beads from tlie Deccan or Bala Gliat. It brouglit back Ivor] 
gold, and Kafir slave.s. The export of glass Ikc-uIs yielded a hig 
profit and was a monopoly of tlic captain of Cisnil To Clrli: 
there went Cambay cloth, linen, almonds and raisins from Maskai 
frankincense, and pnvlio'^ a Cambay wood that .sorviHL for inair 
purposes, and to Manilhn besides the articles, sent to China mue 
wheat flour and iron. Thi.s iron came in largo quantities to Cher 
from the Deccan. It was so thick that it served for heavy articl- 
such as anchors, the small guns called falcons, and for nails. Th 
time for starting for Manilla and China \vas uetw’ceii the end c 
March and the end of May.^ 


ip ChroR, de Tis. IV. 2 0 Chroii. de Tis. Til- '22]. 

^ This is for l?ainau which he says is the same as CheuL 0 Chroii. de Tib. III. iOt 
^ better known as Putchiik, is the fraoant root of the Aio'klandia costi 

which is exported from Oaieutta and Bombay to’ Ohina. the Red Sea tlu.; Persia 
Gulf where it is used as a medichic and as incense. The is a itati\'e ut i\ -oshiu 

and was well kuown to the Greeks i\iid Remans as Ko.sties (.Sanskrit Kv-<h‘a]. TI 
author of the Feriplus (a.i>. 24'^) calls it by that name and notices that it wus exporle 
both from Barbarikou on the Indus and througli Ujjain from Rarygaza or 
(McCrindies Periplus, 20, 122). It probably went to Rome as boiJi .Rroiicrtii 
(b.c. 5i.) and Horace (b.c. GoI-b.c. 8) notice ko.stus as a valaable inec-n.'se flhilfoitr 
Encyclopaedia of India, IV'. 7.39). In 1583 Linschot (Navi^atiim, i3d) 
pucko with hostn?? and notices tha.t pi'c^o is a r^Taiay word. He says tliat it came 1 
Cambay from Bitdr and hlandor, apparently Chitor and M^ndu in Ivlalwa, \eoere 
■was probably brought, as to Ifjjain in earlier times, from Khsliniir and the Indns Tai!e;i 
From Cambay it was expv»rte<I to alaiaoea and China, In the hegimiing of lliepresei 
century Milbnrn (Oriental Commerce, 1. *290) notices putchuk .as an article sent, i 
large quantities from Western India to China; I'otclink is still e.xportcd fro.s 
Karachi and Boniba 5 % and the export from Calcutta averages about £1500 a yea 
The plant, Anckiaudiacostus, of which ovpntchoJ: i.s the root, 'nas been identihe 

by Drs. .Eoyle and E-ticoner. Balfour s Enc-jdopiedia, IV. 738-^789 ; Yules Marc 
Polo, II. S32. Sec Appendix. ' q Chron. de Tis. IV. S3, 
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Upper Clieul. on the mainland about a quarter of a league east Chapter XIT* 
of Portuguese Cheul, was a city of the Moors without avails or 
foraiications. ■ There were about 3000 tlgiiting men, many of them 
Moors. The chief craftsinen were siik-weavcrs who made silks of 
all kinas. There were also cabinet makers and makers of inlaid 
workd 

Shortly after this (1680), in coivcluding a treaty of peace wutli’ 
the king of Eijapur, the Moghal Emperor handed over all the 
Ahmadnagar possessions in the Konican. Tipper Cheul did not long 
remain under Eijapur. About ten years later (3 64S) Shivaji overran 
the Konkan. and though in 1655 he had to give up his conquests, he 
soon recovered them, and by 1672 had reduced Musalman Cheul to 
rain and Imally taken possession cf it.- Meanwhile, tlie decay of 
Portuguese power and tsie estabiisliment of the English at Bombay 
(1666), Portuguese Clieul had lost almost all its trade and wealth. In 
1674< Osenden, the English ambassador to Shivaji at Ttaygad, stopped 
at Ohcui, but as he arrived during the night ho could not enter the 
Portuguese city as the gates were shut and a watch set. He passed 
the night- in the small church of St, Sebastian’s in the suburbs. Next 
a£terno:>n about three he went to Upper Cheul, a town b> Jonging to 
the Rdja.. tliat is, to Shivaji. In former times this city had been a 
great mart of all Deccan commodities, but it was totally ruined in the 
late wars betwixt the Mogbals and Shivaji whose arms had plundered 
and laid it waste. Still it was the seat of a Maratha Subhedar, a 
person 01 quality, who conmiaiided Nagothna, Pen, Thai, and the 
other countries opposite Bombay v' As late as 1068 the weavers of 
Cheul are mentioned as makiiig 5000 pieces of fafhfits n 
The \viiiit of security at Clieui vaas of great advantage to Bc>mbay. 

Efforts were made to induce the silk- weavers and the other skilled 
craftsmen of Cheul to settle in Bombay ; tiie first street in Bombay 
was built to reetiive them ; and their descendants of several castes, 
coppersmiths, weavers, and carpenters are still in Bombay, known as 
Chevulis, thus preserving tlie correct name of their old liome- In 
1681, Upper CTic-ul waspiP-uged by the Bidi, and SainiUiaji, enraged 
that the Portuguese had made no eMbrt to stop him, attacked 
Portuguese Cheub but wms pow^eriess against ii.wS strong guns and 
walls. ^ In spite of the efforts of the Maratlia fleet: the Portuguese 
succeeded in landing reinforcements, and, on December 24th- 1683, 

Sambhaji had to r?dse the siege. In 1694 some 6i the Portuguese 
•were dii\-en out of the open country l»y the Moglial army, and 
forced to seek shelter in Oheul. It was eoclosed by" good 
walls and other '■works and furnished witli excellent cannon, 
but it had lost its trade and w’^as miserably poor.^ In spite of its 


Cheul, 

Mktory^ 


^ O Chron. <ie Tis. IV. 35. 

Elphinstoiie's History, 56G« In 1606 Thevonot ( V oyages, V. 248-9} describes-Cheul 
as. to c-nter but XQvy safe, sheltered from every kind of wea-Lor. The town was 
pretty and defended by a strong citadel on fciie top of a bill called by the Europeans 
Jl Morrock Claul Ogilby’s (Atlas, V. 243) account ( 1670) is taken from Varihema 
(1503), %vho described it as a country yieldin-r evetytliing exce|)t raisins, nuts, and 
chestnuts, and with numerous oxen, cows, and horses. 

Hew Account, 77.. ^ .Bruce’s Annals, II. 241. ® Bruce’s Annals, II, 60. 

* Hamilton’s I^aw Account, I, 243, and Gomelii Careri (1695) in Churchill’s Voyages, 

H-B46-11 
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CfeapterXIV, poverty, the constant danger of a Maratha' attack forced th 
Places cJlaterest. to strengthen their fortifications and luaintain ai 

efficient garrison. The report of Andre Eibeiro Continlio, who ii 
1?28 made an official inspection of Portiign-ese Gheiil, shows tha 
since 1634 the fortifications had been so im{)roved as to be practical!; 
rebuilt, and, except that the sea had caused some damage to th 
west face, the works were in excellent order. Cheiil was the mos 
considerable fort in the province of the north. In shape it wa 
fifteen-sided and had eleven bastions and' four outworks. It wa 
armed by fifty-eight three to forty pounder guns besides pedreiro 
wdiich threw stone shot. The garrison consisted oi tliree eonipanie 
of sixty-two men each. These wore nominally soldiers but ther 
were many fishing boat captains, palin-tanpers, and artillery wh 
weie paid Es. 2 (Xeraphins 4) a month and ranked as soldiers. Th 
rich well-peopled suburb to the north of the town- wall had beej 
strengthened by an outwmrk, armed with nineteen guns an 
garrisoned b^/ two companies of the same style of men as the for 
garrison. Tliere were also 234 Bhanddri or palm-tapper soldiers 
deserving men who had showm the greatest bravery in the late wa 
with Angriad 

When Basseiii fell to the Marathds in 1739 the Portuguese W’er 
unable to hold Gheul. They offiered Cheul and Korlai fort to th 
English, who, thougli they had been mifriendiy before the siege c 
Bassein, had helped the Portuguese with monej" during the siege, an< 
at considerable e>:pen3e, had maintained the Bassein* garrison durin 
the rains of 1739 in Bombay. The English had no troops to garriso; 
Cheul, but they accepted the Portugueseofier, trusting by the cessio: 
of those places to gain the goodwill of the Maratbas, and hoping t 
be able to arrange terras between the Marathds and the Portuguesi 
The Portuguese placed their interests in the hands of the Eiiglisl 
and though the Mardthds %vere exacting and ovei'bearing an 
demanded extreme concessions, it vv^as arranged, mainly through tb 
efforts of the Aiiglo-Portuguese representative Captain Inclibin 
that the Marath^s should leave the Goa district of Salsette, .and tha 
till they left, Cheul should be held by the Portuguese. The articb 
of peace were vsigned on the 14tli of October 1740, and Cheul m 
finally given over to the MaiAth^s in November, when all Christiai 
who could afford to move went to Goa.^ 

Under the Marathds, Cheul in no way regained its form< 
importance. In 1750 Tieffenthaler calls it Tsehaul and notices it s 
a city and fortress once Portuguese, that went to the Mardthas : 
1739.^ About the same time Grose notices that there was a Dub 
factory at Cheul.^ In Apiil 1.777 a French ship came to Cheul wii 
Chevalier de St, Lubin. He received a handsome escort and went 
Poona yrhere he was vrell treated. The ship s loading, consisting 
artillery, fire-arms, copper, and cloth, was landed at Cheul, and tl 


IT. 200. noticss tliat it had formerly been a noted place of tn 

especiallT- for fine embroidered quilts. 

1 O Chron. de Ti-. (1866), I. 35, 59. 

sBomSay Quarterly Review, IV. 87-88; Da Cnnha’a Ciiaul and Bassein, *5 
Low’j Indian IJIavy, I. 112. 

Description Historique et Geographique de ITnde, I, 412. Voyage, I, SOt 
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French were allowed free tise of the port.^ In 1778 (19th January) Chapter XIV> 
it was further agreed that the French shonld hold Oheul, that they fiaceseflntereit. 
might the better introduce troops and artillery Even as late as 
1781 Upper Gheui is called a considerable seaport® and in 1786 
negotiations were renewed for its transfer to the French.*^ 

Upper and Lower Cheul^^ or as they are more often called Cheul Bescriptim^ 
and Kevdanda, are among the prettiest and most interesting places 
in the district. They lie close together on the coast, on the north 
or right bank of the Roha or Kundalika river. They are bounded 
by a broken range of low hills on the north-east, by the sea on the 
west, and by the Roha river on the south and south-east. Almost 
the v/l\oIe of Chenl and Eevdanda, which stretches towards the 
south-west between the river and the sea, is a great shady palm 
grove* It is beautifully wooded and well watered, with a row of 
ponds at the foot of the hills, and, in the palm gardens, numerous 
wells worked by Persian wheels. About half a mile from the 
extreme west of the Revdanda shore a short creek runs north from 
the Roha river, and forms a salt swamp, thickly covered with 
mangrove bushes, about half a mile broad and half a mile long, and 
seamed by one or two winding muddy cbannels. This creek or 
salt swamp divides Cheul into two parts. Upper or Old Cheul on the 
east and Lower or Portuguese Cheul on the west. Lower or 
Portuguese Cheul, the point that runs to the south -v/est between the 
salt swamp and the sea, is now generally known as Revdanda. 

Cheul be reached either 'ey land from Alibag or by sea. 

The beginning of the seven miles oi land journey from Alibag is made 
troublesome % the Alibag creek, but beyond the creek most of the 
way lies through shady palm groves, half a mile to a mile from the 
coast. Approaching Cheul by sea, to the south of Alibag there 
stretches on the left a lino of white sand with a deep fringe of palms, 
and behind the palms a broken range of low bare hills roughly lying 
east and west. At the west end of the hill top (423) a cluster of trees 
marks the site of some old Miisalman buildings ; and, to the east, the 
highest point (553), is crowned by the shrine of Dattdtraya, and the 
white temple of Hingldj shines half up the south-east face. To the 
south, from the sea, rises the square fortified top of Korle rock 
(271) stretching in front of the river mouth, and sheltering it from 
south-west storms. Nearing the Roha river, on the left, two lines of 
high stone walls mark the north and west faces of the great fort of 
Portuguese or Lower Cheul, which is also known as the Agar Kot or 
Palm Garden fort. The space enclosed by the walls is a mass of 
green palm tops from which, about the midclle of the west face, rises 
the great seven-storied tower of St. Barbara's, the fortified church 


^ Account of Bombay (17S1), 116, 120. ^ ^ 

* Account of Bombay, 143. In Bombay much, uneasiness was caused by this cession 
of Cheul to the French. That the treaty was no light affair appears from Ndaa 
Fadaavis’ letter dated i3tk May 1778, in which he procured the French alliance 
punish a nation who had raised an insolent head and whose measure of injustice 
was full 7 St. Lubin was promised an estate in the Deccan, and the French were 
to get £200,000 (20 IdHis] and 10 ships, and, if they attacked Bombay, £200,000 more, 
Accc^nt of Bombay, 163, 163. 

“ Account of Bombay^ 23. * Grant Buff’s ZW* 
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of: tlio Eraneiscans. ISesiv tlie -norGli-'Trest corner of tie walls a 
gray inoond of sea sand is heaped to the battlements by the strong 
iiOTtherlj bree/.es of the dry* season. The '^'vcst wall is breached 'by 
the sea near the north-west corner^, and again -near the centre at 
St. Barbara-^s tower.. At the mauth of the river' the channel keeps 
to the right close under Korle, which with steep bare sides rises to 
the sontA narrow northern slope being fiacked with walls and 
crossed by three lines of fortifications between the sea and the central 
fortified top. Beyond Korie rock lies a iovr belt oi: rice and palm 
land in which is hid the Christian village of Xorle. Behind Korie 
village the eTanjira hilh; rise 800 feet from the river bank steep 
and richly wooded. The river month at first stretches to the south- 
east, it then bends to the riorth~east^ and again winds to the south- 
east, passing oat of sight behind the Jarnira and Ilpha hills. In front 
of the south face of die Rev dan da fort stretches a bank of brown 
sand covered abore high tide with sandj bind-weed Heremitus 
arenarins, and low bushes. Above the bushes runs the long south 
face of the fort wall covered, in many places, with figs and other 
climbing shrubs. Near the centre, the 8ea Gate is Md by a large 
banyan tree, bthiad which to the right rise the massive ruins of 
the citadel or Clieal castle. Farther eavSt outside of the v/al! is the 
tiled roof of the Castoms House. Most of the larger fishing and 
trading craft are drawn close to the beach, round the point of sand, 
which forms the western bank of the Cheul swamp. 

Bxcept the Portagaese ruins in Revdanda or Low-er Cheul ; the 
Musalman mosque, baths, and castie of Rajkot in old or Upper 
Cheul ; and the Buddhist caves in the south and south-west faces 
o£ the Cheul bills, for so Iiisloric a place, Cheul has few objects of 
interest. The scantiness of old remains is due to thsfee causes. 
Most of the building's v’ere probably of timber and have disappeared. 
The old stone Hindu buildings have been destroyed by the 
Musalmans in Upper Cheul and by the Portuguese in Lower Cheul, 
and in both cases the modem buildings are so overlaid with mortar 
that it is diTiiciilt to discover even the fragments of the older 
masonry. The third reason is that Cheul, though a leading centre 
of trade, was generally, as described by Barbosa (about 1514), an 
emporium or fair rather than a capital. Still, though its remains are 
neither numerous nor important, the sea and the sandy beach, the 
winding palm-iringed river, Korie rock, and the wooded Janjira hills 
are so beautiful, and the palm grooves and gardens are so fresh, cool 
shady, tha.t two- or three days pass pleasantly in and near Cheul. 

Tue first afternoon^, for they look best in the afternoon light 
and the afternoon breeze, may be spent among the ruins and palm 
groves within the walls of Ilevdaoda or Portuguese CheuL The 
greater part of the next day may be pjassed among the woods and 
rums of Upper Cheul, and m visiting the Buddhist caves in the hill 
beyond and the old Someslivar temple and the Dancing* GirFs 
Mosque about two miles further to the north ; in the afteriiooii a 
visit by boat may be made to Korie fort, A third morniog may ba 
gyen to the north and west end of the Cheul hills, and to some 
Hindu memorial stones and Musalman I’emains in the woods to the 
north of Revdanda, 
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The walls of tlie Portuguese or Agar Port have a circuit of one and 
a half miles and an average height of about twenty feet^ with a parapet 
about twelve feet broad and a curtain wall about six feet high. They 
enclose a fifteen-sided space about 220 yards from north to south 
and o30 yards from east to west. There are two double gateways^ 
the Land Gate on the north and the Sea Gate on the south. A third 
gate has lately been added by opening a passage for the Alibag road 
through the north wall. Besides the curtain wall which is pierced 
for musketry;, there are the remains of nine semicircular towers, and, 
on the north or land face, there are two large corner towers and two 
great outworks about thirty feet high which flank the north or 
Land Gateway.^ 

As rulers of the sea the Portuguese had little to fear from an 
attack on the w'est or south. The walls and towers along those two 
sides, except at the south entrance gate, ai^e therefore of no great 
strength. And as the east is sheltered by the salt marsh, on this 
side also no very massive fortifications were required. It was from 
the north that an enemy must attack Portuguese Cheul. To protect 
the north side a great moat, about seven feet deep and vseventcen 
paces wide, was dug across from the sea to the north-west corner 
of the Oheul creek ; two massive corner towers strengthened the 
east and west ends of the north wall ; and two great works, parallel 
with the north wall, flanked the north or Land Gateway. 

Though the dates of the building of the different pa.rts of the 
fortifications of Cheul ai’e not all known, inscriptions and other 
records show that the l^llding extended over more tlian 200 years, 
from about 1520 -to 1721. The earliest piece of work was the 
fortifying of the factory or citadel between 1521 and 1524. The 
next was the building of the fortified religious houses of the 
Franciscans in 1584 and of the Dominicans in 1549. Then followed 
the fortifications along the south beach in 1577. The south-east 
corner of the wall was completed some time between 1 625 when the 
Cathedral was outside of the wall, and 1634 when it was inside of the 
wall. In December 1634 Antonio Bocarro, the King’s Chronicler, 
described'^ the walls as containing nine bastions, Sam Pedro, Santa 
Cruz, Sam Paulo, Sanctiago, an unnamed bastion facing Sam Paulo, 
Sam Dinis, Sam Francisco, Sam Domingos, and a bastion over the 
Gazados or Married Men’s Gate. Sam Pedro, over the river, had a 
large gun called- a camel and a jpe^lreiro which threw stone balls 
weighing eighteen pounds ; Santa Cruz had no guns and was being 
filled with sand ; S. Paulo had no guns and was being filled with sand : 
Sanctiago had a gun which threw sixty-five pound iron shot and a 
camel which threw eighteen pound stone shot. This bastion had a 
redoubt i^revez) armed with one iron piece. Anothelt* bastion in front 
of S. Paulo had a brass colubrina coated inside with iron, which 
threw halls of sixteen pounds. This bastion had two redoubts, one 
which commanded the* ground towards Sanctiago, the other covering 
(facing ?) the great gate. It had two places from which bombards 
were thrown in one of which was a bronze piece. S. Dinis, the next 
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a O Chron. de Tis. IV. 17-21. 
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bastion^ bad no artillery^ but in a redoubt facing the sea shore was 
an iron pedreiro which threw stones of fourteen pounds weight. The 
bastion Sam.Franucisro which faced the sea had three metal pieces, 
an eagle throwing balls of forty pounds, a fifty-poiinder cannon 
(called a reforced cannon), and a fifty pounder lion, all thi’owing 
iron balls. The next bastion S. Domingos had no pieces. The 
bastion over the Married Man’s Gate or Cazados had a cannon 
which threw twenty *f our pound iron shot. Lastly in the landing 
place near the Cathedral were two fourteen-pound guns. These 
thirteen guns were all uncovered. Dorn Martim Aft’onso had 
carried many of the guns to Malacca and the blanks were never 
fi.lled. The walls were much under-arnied. They were in the 
charge of the Jesuits, and additions seem to have been lately made, 
as the city wail is said to enclose the Cathedral, which, nine 
years before, Della Valle noticed was outside of the wails. The 
walls were higher on the land side, that is to the north where there 
was the risk of attack, than either on the sea side, the west, or on 
the river side, the south and east. The height of the land wall 
varied from twenty-eight to thirty* two feet (4-| to 5 brasses of ten 
palms each), and that of the sea and river walls from twenty to twenty- 
three feet (3-34 brasses). The w’all was topped by between five and 
seven feet of parapet. The thickness of the walls varied from ten 
feet at the base to six feet across the top. There was no ditch 
because there were large suburbs which could defend themselves. 
The form of the bastions varied and was not very perfect. 

After 1634 much was done to improve and strengthen the 
fortifications. The north gate was made by the Jesuits in 1635 and 
1636 ; the south gate w^as repaired in 1638"; a small outwork was 
raised in front of the south gate about 16o6 ; and the , great north- 
west tower was built in 1688. Several other additions were made, 
including the great outworks at the north-east and the north-west 
corners of the wall and on each side of the north gate. The north 
rvall was protected by a great moat and the north suburb was socared 
by a strong outwork. When and by whom these additions were 
made is not known. Probably some of them, like the north gate, 
were the work of the Jesuits about 1636, when Upper Cheul passed 
from friendly Ahmadnagar to hostile Bijapur. Other change^ 
perhaps date, like part of the north-w^est tower, from 1688, "when the 
Marathas vrere supreme on land aiid most dangerous rivals to th© 
Portuguese at sea. Additions to the north-west corner were made as 
late as 1721, The fortifications as they now stand were completed 
some time before 1728, On the fifth of December of that year Andre 
Ribeiro Coutinho, who was sent by the Portuguese governmeiit to 
examine their forts, described the walls as they are now. The 
fortress had been rebuilt in modern style. It was fifteen-sided, th© 
corners fortified by eleven bastions and four redoubts, armed with 
fifty-eight three to forty pounders besides pedreiros or stone - 
shot guns. ^ Tnough the fortifications were in good order the sea 
was damaging the west wall. Between Sam Jacinto and Sam 
Luiz, apparently two bastions at the north-west corner which had 
been added since lo34, the walls were in need of repair : the ditch 
probably on the north-west was in places filled with sand, and 
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required an outwork or stockade on tlie sea side to prevent further Chapter XI¥. 
encroachment.^ Haces of laterei^ * 

In examining the remains of Portuguese Oheul from the south or Cheul. 

sea gateway^ the first object o£ interest is a small ruined outwork Portwjueae Ruim. 
in front of the walls » At the south-east comer of this low wall, on 
a slab about 4" 3" by 2' S", is carved the figure of a warrior in military 
uniform, wearing the insignia of the Order of Christ, and a rich sash 
or baldric over a coat of plaited mail, and, on his head, a plumed 
morion or open helmet. The face is broken. Under the figure are 
the letters El Rei DoJoao||Coabto, that is the King Dom Joao the 
Fourth, This, fixes the date at about 1G56,- On the right; over 
the fort walls, rises the massive ruined tower of Cheul castle. A 
few paces farther is the circular arch of the outer gateway. Over 
the centre of the arch, is a slab wntli a crown and armorial bearings. 

Inside of the outer gate the entrance turns to the left through an 
oblong space enclosed by high walls. On the right hand wall is a 
slab about two feet three inches square, -with a coat of arms of 
three stars and a mace, with the legend Ave Maria Grasia Pea, 
apparently for Ave Maria Gratia Plena^ Hail Mary full of grace. 

Below this coat of arms is an inscription, stating that the whole of 
the fortification along the beach was built in 1577 when Alexandre^ 
de 8onza Freire was Captain of the fort.^' The arch of the inner 
gateway, like all other arches in the fort, is round. Over the centre 
of the arch are ca.t’ved a Maltese cross, and, under the cross, the Royal 
Arms of Portugal, with a globe about two feet in diametei^ on the 
(visitors) left symbolising the extent of PortugaFs power, and on 
the right three tied arrows symbols of peace.^ On the north wall, 
over the inner face of the second gateway, to the east (visitor’s left) 
is a slab (about 6" square) with a broken inscription apparently 
stating that the gate was under the protection of Our Lady of Sorrow.^ 

On the right, on a part of the wall which has since been destroyed, 
was a slab with an inscription stating that the gate was repaired 
in 1638,^ Close to the right a steep paved ■way leads about fifteen 
feet to the rampart w^here are three old guns. The top of the wall 
is 10' 6" broad and has a five feet high curtain pierced for musketry 
at intervals of about six feet. The height of the top of the curtain 
from the outside sand is about 22' 6". From the top of the wall 
can be seen the Alibag I’oad, with the small thatched houses of Agar 
Xot or inner Revdanda on either side. Except the large ruined 
castle, close on the right, all the remains of Portuguese buildings 
are hid in a great grove of cocoa and betel-palms, mixed with 
plantains custard-apples and mangoes, and, at intervals, overtopped 
by huge banyan and pipal trees. 

Besides by the winding Alibag road, the fort is intersected by The Castle, 

■' 0 Ohron. de Tis. I. (1866) 35, 59. Details of the bastions are given in the 
Appendix, 

2 A rougb drawing of the figure is given in Bom. Gov. SeL (Kew Series) VII. 1 10. 

® The Pertngues runs, Naer ad 1577 1 Sedo || Capitao- Adixadrede jj Sovsa freire, 

Besta I’o jj RTALE2A i Skfesto || DaestaFortificasao 1} Addaadpafbaiahdlomae. 

Da Cnnha’a Ohaul, 80. 

The Foruuguese runs, Esta PortaH CoaEdaksK BorOve HFjl Sva. 

® The Portuguese runs, KabradeU 1638 Sere|1 DeficovH Esta Porta. 
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many lanes and pathways, and is divided into numerDiis enclosiirsi 
by irregular lines of loose stone walls. Each enclosure or gardei 
has one or more wells, whose water is rcised by a. Persian wheel 
and carried along masonry channels. About thirty yards norfcl 
of the Sea Gate, a little to the south of a great banyan tree, 
path to the right leads to a handsome gateway, over %?hich is 
cross and under the cross the Royal Arms of Portugal, and, in niche 
on either side, figui’cs of St. Peter and St. Paul. This liandsoni 
gateway gives entrance to a space about forty paces east and wej 
by fifty-six paces north and south, enclosed by ruined wails aboi 
twenty-five feet high which rise in the south-west in a massif 
ruined tower about fifty feet high. This walled enclosure is tl 
factory of Oheul, built in 1516 and fortified between 1521 a,nd 152 
the oldest Portuguese building out of Goa. It is knov/n as tl 
CUavkoni Btiruj or Four-cornered Towei. It was the Captain 
residence, half fortress half palace ; and included a jail, which is st 
known as Turung, the Portuguese ironho^ now a common Indi 
word. 

Passing back through the castle gateway, a path to th© eai 
along the north wall of the castle, leads to the south-east corner 
the fort. Outside of the east end of the castle, much overgrow 
with trees, the rains of a magnificent church, stretch aboat 1 
yards from east to west. The nave which is about 35 paces lo 
and 13 broad is enclosed by walls about 30 feet high. No trace 
the roof remaiiis, and a raised water channel runs down the cen 
of the nave. At the east end of the nave are the remains of ohanc 
about eight paces broad, and beyond the chancels on the east ri 
the altar a ruined heap in a space about twelve yards square. Th 
seem to be the ruins of the cathedral or Matriz of Chi 
Dr. Da Cunha notices that the Matriz was one of the earliest religi' 
buildings in Oheul It dates from 1534, and was the work cf 
famous Franciscan friar Antonio do Porto, ^ who built it on 
eastern margin of the river and called it Igreja de Nossa Senh 
do Mar, Church of Our Lady of the Sea. It was at first a small dm 
affiliated to St. Barbara's, the church and convent of the Francisci 
Aiterwards it was separated from the Franciscan church, 
increased in size, and raised to the dignity of the Matriz or Se 
Cheul. In 1623 Della Valle notices that the first thing he sa^ 
landing was the great church or cathedral, outside the walls on. 
sea shore. He went to hear a sermon in the Cp.thedral which 
the seat of a Bishop and a Vicar who had lately been driven f: 
Ormuz,^ The south-east end of the fortifications were compli 
before 1634, as, in that year, the Cathedral is described as wi 
the town wall. In 1684 the cathedral sta,if included the Vica 
the See who received Rs. 83 (Xer. 66) a year ; four canons each i 
Rs. 20 (Xer. 40) : a treasurer on Rs. 10 (Xer. 20) ; two choir 1 
each on Rs. 32 (Xer. 64) ; and a beadle on Rs, 7 (Xer, 14). 


^ Serer^ details about tbe Apostle of S^lsette are given in tlie Thana Stati 
Account, Bombay Gazetteer, XIIL 201 460,461 note i. 

2 Yiaggi di Pietro Bella Yalie, Venice 1667, part III. 133*136. 
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sacristan got Es. 62 (Xer. 124) for tlie expenses of tlic clmrcli j and 
every Easter Day all tlie ineml:)ers of the Cathedral stafiE were given 
a new surplice at a cost of E^s. 4 (Xer. 8).^ 

Close to the east wall of the Ca.thedral the south-east corner of the 
fort ends in a lound tower on which lies an old gun. About 150 paces 
north-east along the top of the wall, the eastern tower, with tw^-o old 
cannon, coioniands a view of the Eevdanda landing to the south, and, 
across the inangTOve swamp, about half a mile to the north-east the 
Cheiil landing. At some distance west frbm the east wall and to the 
north of the cathedral, is a rained fortification, apparently the remains 
of the walls whicl were built round the castle between 1521 and 1524, 
and of which the rest was perhaps used in building the new- wall in 
1577 or 1638. To the north of this old wall is a building wdth a round 
w^estern doorway surmounted by a cross. The building is plain and 
has large side windows. It has a vaulted roof, and is full of stones 
and rubbish as if of a ruined upper storey. . The people call it the 
Kothi or granary. But its large windows show that it was not a 
granary, and the cross over the door seems to show that it was a 
religious bailding. lu seems probable that it was the House of 
Mercy or Misevicordia. Dr. Da Cunha mentions that Hospitals 
or Houses of Mercy were introduced into Goa by Albuquerque in 
1514, and were patronised by Nuno da Cunha in 1532. Cheul 
had one of the oldest Houses of Mercy, and had a chapel attached 
to it. The state contributed money and rice, and supported a 
physician, a surgeon, and a barber.^ In 1546, it is mentioned as 
receiving an allowance of £100 {2000 pai'ddos) ^ in consequence of the 
number of wounded and sick that were brought to it from Din after 
the second famous siege of that fort. It was first under the charge 
of the Franciscans and in 1580 passed to the Jesuits.'^ In 1634 the 
House of Mercy received thirteen khcmdis of rice a month in alms. 
This was paid in cash.^ In a direct line this building is about 100 
paces east of the great banyan tree in Agar Kot. 

About 150 yards to the north-east of the Kothi or hospital, the 
north-east corner of the fort is protected by a strong tower or redoubt, 
which overlooks a small landing known as Pdgjlreka Bandar or 
Upper Eevdanda. To the north, the moat winds from the end of 
the creek westwards to the sea. About 100 yards north-west of the 
north-east tower, one of the great northern works stands out from 
the line of the walls. In its inner face are some large vaulted 
buildings apparently either quarters or store houses. Through one 
of these rooms a scrambling passage leads to the top of the outwork 
on which trees and vegetables now grow. Passing back into the 
fort, about twenty yards to the west, an opening, about four feet 
high, leads into the wall and passes inside of the wall to the north- 
west outwork. According to the people one branch of the passage 
strikes north under the moat to the outside. About 110 paces 


lOChron. deTia. lV.l7-Si. 

® The details were, 13 kkandis of rice, or £28 (566 parddoa) in cash, and £33 (666 
parddoa] in salaries. Dr. Da Cuiiha, 93. ® Da Ounha’s CSmuL 94. 

^ 0 Ohron. de Tis. IV. 17-21. 
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wesiJ^ along the foot of the wall, lead to the hole in the north wa 
through which the Alibag road passes. 

Within the fort, about sixty yai’ds south of the A]ib% gate, on tl 
west side of the Aiibag road, are the lofty and handsome remains ( 
the church of the J esuits. The entrance is by a round arched doorwa 
with side pilasters. Dr. Da Ounha notices that this front is the.san 
as the front of the Jesuit church of the Holy Name in Bassein and < 
the Jesuit church of the Good Jesus at Goa, a?id that all three ai 
on the model of the mother'-churcli of the Jesuits in Rome. Tl; 
Jesuit church at Cheul was built in 1580 and was dedicated i 
St. Peter and St. Paul. As early as 1552 the people of Cheol praye 
St. Francis Xavier to found a Jesuit college. But Xavier was n 
able to spare men, and the first Jesuits to arrive were two Fathe 
Pe. Christovao de Castro and Pe Miguel Leitao, and two Brothe 
■who came in 1580. On their arrival the Jesuits were placed : 
charge of the •- House of Mercy and their preaching drew crowd 
The jealousy of the older orders of priests at first prevented the Jesni 
from preaching in the Cathedral. Afterwards they were allowed 
preach, hut they met with much opposition till, chiefly through tl 
kindness of the Prior of the Dominicans, Father Christovao collect! 
funds and built a home for the Jesuits, to which soon after a chiir( 
and a college attended by about 300 students were added. Tl 
number of the fathers w^as raised from tw’o to seven and the 
college was duided into two sections, the upper which taug 
Latin logic and theology to forty youths, and the lower whii 
taught 300 boj^s Portuguese grammar, music, and the simpl 
Christian doctrines. The Jesuits of Cheul were under the Jesi 
College of Bassein. The plain ruined building across the road fro 
the church, and a few yards farther to the south, is perhaps t 
remains of the Jesuit house or monastery. On the 1st of April 16! 
Della Valle visited the college and church of the Jesuits. He notic 
that like the J esuit churches in Daman and Bassein it was call 
St. PauPs.^ In 1634 there were seven priests each of ivhoin w 
paid by the state about 4cl. (2| a.s‘.) a dry.'-* 

Beyond the archway in the north wall, the Alibfig road crosses t 
moat which is about six feet deep and seventeen paces broad, t 
sides lined with stone. As has been noticed the moat was ma 
some time between 1634 and 1728. 

To the west of the arch-way, through which the Alibag road pass 
the great north-west work stretches outside of the line of we 
from thirty to forty feet high, with a north face about fiffcy-s 
and a west face about sixty-four paces long. At the north-west e 
of the outwork the moat is heaped nearly to the top of the w 


^’laggi. III. 13S-136. Jesuit churches in India were called after St. Paul beca 
^ was on the day of St. Paul s conversion that the foundation stone of the f 
Jesuit church in Goa was laid. The Jesuits probably chose that day for lay 
the foundations of their hrst church because it was on an altar in St. Paul’s Bazi] 
St. Ignatius of Loyola took the -vow to found the Society of Jes 
Dr. Gerson Da Cunha. 

The amount is one larine of ^ rels a day ; 90 reis is less than a third of a xcTapi 
a xeraphin is about 8 as. O Chs*on. de Tis. IV. 17 -21. 
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by loose sand^ blown ofE tbe beach during the strong northerly gales 
of the dry months. Between this sand drift and the west end of 
the outwork is the main Land Gate, a double round-arched gateway 
the same as the Sea Gate. Above the lintel of the outer gate are 
carved a crown and other emblems with an oblong empty niche, to 
which it is believed that a slab (2'6"x2'2") now in the Bombay 
Asiatic Society's Museum originally belonged. The inscription 
runs : 

Tins work was done at the end of the year 1635 and the beginning of 1686« 
when J oao de Thobar de Velasco was Captain of the fortress of Chaul. The glorious 
Father St. Francis Xavier of the Society of Jesus was taken as patron of this 
city. ^ 

Along the foot of the inner or south face of the wall the distance 
from the modern Alibdg archway to the LandtSateis about 150 
yards. To the east of the Land Gate in the inner face of the 
outwork are the remains of houses or military quarters, and, as in 
the north-east outwork, thei'e is an opening to a passage inside of 
tbe wall, and a path leading to the top of the outwork which like 
the top of the other outwork is now a vegetable garden. 

For about eighty -five yards west of the Land Gate the road runs 
close to the fort wall. It then turns to the south, where, about thirty 
yards on the left, are the remains of an immense pile of buildings, 
two-storied and over forty feet high, whose west front is about 
fifty -five paces long. From the west front the line of buildings 
stretches east about fifty paces, the south-east corner ending 
close to the modern temple of Shamb or Mahadev. This great 
building was the church and monastery of the Augustinians. The 
church was built in 1587 by F. Luis de Paraiso under the name of 
Our Lady of Grace, Nossa Senhora da Graca. The monastery had 
room for" sixteen monks. In 1634 the monks of St. Augustine were 
paid by the state Its, 250 (Xer. 500) a year.‘^ In 1741, when Cheul 
was handed to the Marathas, the church of the Augustinians was 
one of its best preserved buildings. 

K-eturning to the west front of the Augustinians^ church, the 
ruins on either side of the read about thirty-six yards to the south, 
are identified by Dr. Da Cunha with the Cheul court house. It 
is interesting to remember that, in reward for their valour in 
captaring Korlai Port in 1592, the people of Cheul were allowed to 
choose their own judge or Ouvidor. In 1634 the pay of the judge 
was Rs. 1G6 (Xer. 333).^ 

Near the north-west corner of the north wall are more outworks 
and another passage inside of the wall. In the floon<)f, the veranda 
of a house, near the^ north-west corner, is a large slab of stone 
(6' 9" X 3') with the words,^ / The Grave of Luis iilvares Camillo and 
his heirs.' FurlSer to the north-west a path leads to the great 


1 The Portuguese is, Estaobra .Sefes NoremaH TE Doanno 635 epri|! ncifobe 636 
SENDO CapitaII odesta Fortaleza bchII avl ioao be thoBar be ve1| Lascoeseto 

MoVBORPADil RoEIROBESTACIBB OGLOji RiOZOPE SPRANCISCOXAii ViER. DaCOMPADeIESVS. 

2 o Chron, de Tis, IV. 2L ® 0 Chron. de Tis. IV. 17-21. 

4 The Portuguese letters are : (Sepoltfba) Delvis Alyakesca meio e be 
SEV a ERDEIRo(S). 
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north-west tower. The lower part of the tower has been eaten away 
by the sea, and the upper platform and the walls are split in great 
rents. A small gate opens west on the sand. On this north-west 
tower surmounted by a coat of arms is a somewhat confused and 
inaccurate inscription which Dr. Da Cunha has translated : 

"Wiien Francisco de Tavora was Viceroy of India, Conde d’Alvor Joao deMelo 
de Brito commanded this tower to be built at his. expense while Chief Captain of 
this Camp in the year 1688. ^ 

Another inscription^ on a stone (2' V'xV 9") with a cross on the 
top, refers to part of this north-west wall which was known as 
da Oonceicao. Dr. Da Cunha, who notices that it is the worst 
engi^aved inscription in Chenl, translates it : 

In 1721 when Antonio de Souza de Lemos, a nobleman of the househoW of His 
Majesty, whom may G-od alw ays guard, was Captain and Governor of the Fortress 
of SiauL under ordeals sent by his Uxcellenoy Senhor Francisco Jose dc Sampaio 
e Castro' Viceroy and Captain General of Portuguese India, commanded that this 
fortification named N. S. da Conceieuo should be built on the 25th March of the 
above mentioned year.^ 

About fifty yards south-east of the small gateway, near the north- 
west tower, opposite a large breach in the west wall, stands die great 
Seven-storied Tower, Sdthhdni Buriij, the centre of the Franciscan 
buildings. Some ruined buildings to the w^est are (December 1882) 
used as a distillery. The tower is about twenty feet square inside 
and ninety-six feet high. It has six stories of windoivs, the seventh 
story being the top of the tower. The walls seem strong and in 
good ordei’, and one or two of the beams of the fourth and fifth 
floors still hang overhead. In the east face of the tower there is a 
handsome round arch. A number of buildings seem to have 
clustered round the tower, as high on the west and south faces 
are marks of peaked roofs. To the west behind the distillery are 
remains of a large building with round windows. To the north 
is a ruined two-storied wall about fifty paces long. To the eLS>t 
traces of a large building pass forty paces from the tower and to the 
south they stretch nearly to the south-west corner of the fort. These 
are the remains of the fortified church and monastery of the 
■ Franciscans which played an important part in the great siege of 
Cheul in 1577. The church which 'was begun in 1534^ by the great 
Antonio de Porto was dedicated to St Barbara. In 1634 the 
Franciscan church and monastery received from the king yearly 
gilts of rice, cloth, oil, raisins, almonds, and medicines worth about 
Rs. 185 (Xer. 371),^ According to Mr. Hearn, as late as 1847, the 
church was perfect and many little figures, of the Incarnation, 
Crucifixion, and Ascension stood out in relief from the roof. By 


^Tbe PortuOTese is; Seis'doVr. da India Frco. de Tavor, Conde de Aivor 
Mbo- Iom- de Iemo de Brito esta atalaia asvacv.sta sbndo CaF^- Mor 

DISTA CANPO NAER AD. 1688. 

- The Portuguese is ; No ano de 1721, senbo Capitao e GoVor- deia Poetza 
DE Chavl Antonio de S. de Lemos, Pidalgo da Caza de Sa. MS®* qve. ds. si’ poe 
oedem: que iev.1 do Xaio. SoR- Fp.anso, Jozepe de e Oatro, Vrki e 

Capitao-Gfra da India Pa, levant.ir esa foiitficacao ciiamada N. S, da 
CONCEICAO AOS 25 DE Marco DA QiA HE. HA. A. IMA. 

The details are 8 khaudh of wheat, 6 khamUs of rice, two bundles of sugar, 50 
pieces of cotton elotbs, one piece oi linen, 6 man's of butter, 6 mans of cocoa-oil, 6 
mam&i wax, 2 mmi$ osr raigism. I "n-in <. : almonds, ^ maia of pistachio-nuts, and 6000 
reis (Es. lO) for medicine— .1^5 cr Zer, 371. 0 Chron, de Tk, lY. 17-21, 






1854 it wa-s completely ciioked with mins. In the chief arched 
door of the- cliurok was a .niclie from wkicli a stone now in. the 
Museum of the Bombay BrancK of the Royal Asiatic Society Y/as 
taken. This stone^ wiiich measures about 5'* 11'' by 2' 2"^ is broken 
into three parts. It bears the inscription 


from the stain of original sin. To^preaerve Portugaeise piety he ordered that this 
lasting memorial should be careed in the 15th year of his reign and in the year of 
Christ 1865. This was done in the year 1656. ^ 


Consecrated to Eternity. Bom Joa-.o IT. King of Portugal in the Cortes which 
he assembled in 1646 made himself and Ms kingdom tributary for a yearly pension, 
feo the Immaculate Conception of the Tirgin Iiaay Under a public oath he promised 
to maintain that the same liady. the elect Patroness of his omnire, was free 


About sixty paces east of the soiith-Y7est corner of the fort are the 
remains of the church and monastery of the Doniinicaus. These 
were built in the year 1549 by Friar Diogo Bermudes and 
dedicated to Our Lady of Guadalupe. The monastery was the 
richest and largest religious establishment in Cheul with from 
thirty to forty monks besides novices. In 1GS4_, it received from the 
state^ 23 khandis of wheats 8 Jehandis of rice, 2 pipes of Portuguese 
wine, Es. 100 (Xer. 200) in cash, and seven gallons of oil, altogether 
worth Rs. 470 (Xer. 940).^ The head of the Dominicans held the 
high post of Father of Christians in Cheul, an oflicer who is described 
as ^ set over the rest for furthering Christianity, fostering Christians, 
and bringing others to Christ.’ In 1634 the Father of Christians 
received Rs. 33 (Xer. 66) a year from the state,^ The ruins are very 
extensive. To the south of the main church, in what seems to 
have been a separate chapel, is a rounded stone with the broken 
inscription Tomb of Antonio Alaide Menezes and of his heirs, who 
died m the year (1601 North from this chapel is the main 

church, whose floor, according to Dominican usages, rises in the 
west end to a ruined altar. A portion of the building, about 
twenty-five paces by fifteen, is roofed, the only one of the larger 
ruins in which any trace of a roof remains. The walls are about 
forty feet high, and the roof is vaulted, rising about ten. feet higher 
than the side walls and divided into square panels. To the east 
the buildings are completely ruined, except some remains of a 
chancel or side chapels wita vaulted roofs panelled like the roof 
of the main building- Cloisters stretch sixty or seventy yards 
further east and command a view of the peaked outer roof of the 
church. Lines of ruins stretch to the south as far as to the east. 


The courtyard and floors of the old buildings , ai^e full of trees and 
the ground is quarried for stones. At the east end of the roofed 
building is a large slab (6' X 2' 6") with a coat of arms. In the 
middle of the coat of arms is the figui’e of an eagle, and above the 
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^ The Portuguese runs : Consacra da etebnida de Ioam IV, Rei de’Pobtugial, 

EMASCOBTES Q CBLSBROV NO .VNNO DE 1646 EES TRIBVTARIO ASI E A SEVS REINOS 
O OANNVA PENCAM A ImMACVLA DA CONCEIOAM DA ViRGEM SeNHORA E COM PVBLICO 
IVRAMENTO PROMETEO DEFENDER QA MESMA SeNROBA ELEITA PaDROEIRA ' i>E SEV 
IMPEHO FOI PRESERVADA DE TODA A MACVLA DE PECCADO ORDINAL, EpEEA QA 
PIEDADE PORTTOEZA VIYESSE MANDO^r ABRIB: NESTA PSORA ESTA PBRPKTYA LSM: 
DBAMCA i^O 15 ANNO JJ SEV IMFEEIO E NC DE Oh&ISTO 1655, IfESE ESTA ^ERA xJf 

A. BB.DEM56- 

■' {:■ Oiiron. deTk. iV. O «?liron;de TisilT. 

TOM DiXI XjNTONIO ATAIBS lli ■ M-ENESMS ‘E ft E 

-i WPI ImSCEO ‘ 
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Chapter XI¥. eagle are the letters I.H.S,, Jesus Hommnm Salvator ^ Jesus tie 
m 7t f ^ f Saviour of Men/ Round the eagle is the motto ^Dominvm (est) 
lapses 0 er s . mea^ ^The Lord is my Hope'\ Below the coat of arms is an 
Chevl. inscription which Dr. Da Cunha translates,, ^ This is the tomb of 
Manoei Saldanha and of his heirs^ who died on the 20th of December 
of the year 1636 Manoei Saldanha was one of the sons of the 
Viceroy Ray Lourenco de Tavora who governed from 1609 to 1612. 
Near this is another broken slab with an inscription, of which ^ (Tomb) 
of Diogo Gees, and of (his' heirs) died ' on 2iid of October of 
^ ceu be made out. ^ 

SLlam^s Yortj or fifty yards east of the Dominican monastery are the 

ruins of some small buildings, and there are more ruins about sixty 
yards further. On the right, after about sixty yards more, are the 
ruins of St. Xavier^s Chapel, about forty-five feet from east to west 
and twenty feet broad. It is a plain building with remains of a 
vaulted roof. Its chief interest is an inscribed tablet of white 
marble (4' x 2' 9'') over the east doorway. The inscription runs]: 

St. Francis Xavier having lived in th is niace on Ms way to the north, tMs chapel 
was bnilt Dom Q-ilianes Xoronha Captain of this Fort to the memory and praise 
of the samt m the year 1640. ® 

F&rtugutse Fuins, There is no other object of interest between St. Xavier’s Chapel 
and the ^eat banyan tree in the hamlet of Agar Kot from which 
the^ examination of the rains was begun. The ground on which 
the hamlet stands is said to have originally been occupied by the 
store-rooms or almazens^ of which Bocarro in 1634 mentions two, a 
state magazine and a city magasine.^ 

Of the buildings outside of the wall the chief were the customs 
house which was on the south face near the site of . the present 
customs house. In 1623 Della Valle mentions a customs house 
outside of the walls.^ Besides the customs house there were, 
outside of the walls, a church of St. Sebastian, built early in the 
seventeenth century, somewhere between Upper and Lower Gheul, 
In 1634 the vicar of St. Sebastiaa^s received Rs. 50 (Xer. 100) as 
vicar and Rs. 30 (Xer. 60) as sacristan.^ In this church, in A.pril 
1674, the English ambassadors who went to see Shivfiji crowned at 
Riiygad, passed the night, as they could not enter the city because 
the gates were shut and a watch set.^ A ruined church, about 
200 paces east of the sea gate, is probably this St. Sebastian^s. 
The roof is gone, but about half of the walls remain. It is entered 
by four gateways, one to the north, one to the west, and two to the 
soutn. It encloses a space sixty -five paces from east to west, and 
^’enty-five from north to south. Another church, the church of 
St. John, whose vicar in 1634 was paid Rs. 60 (Xer. 120) a year. 


runs : Esta vSepvltyra hebe Maxoel Saldanha, e be sevs 
Esdeiros Mokbeo : A— *20 de dezembeo de (i}636 anos. 

Arn « ^ Eortugueae runs : For ha^^r morado neste lvgarSao Francisco Xavier 
KORTB LHE EES ESTA ERHIDA, Do GiLlANES DEX^A. SENDO CaPITAO 
3 A Fa MEMOBIA E LOVVCR DO SaNCTO O ANO DE 1640. 

^ U Obron. de Tis. IV. 17-^1. 4 Viaffri III. 133. 

13 then calculated at Xer. 120, but 

Acr. 140 IS on tue usual basis of Eeis 300=Xer 1, ' Fryer’s New Account, 77. 
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is mentioned as outside o! the “walls*^ A small ciiapel, twelve paces Ckapter XIV. 

from east to west by eigbt from north to south, of the same name, oflmterest 

Sanjdv^ is still in use, about a quarter of a mile to the north of the " 

forto There was also, outside of the wall to the north, a fortiSed camp .-h.eul* 

called the camp of St. John, QOampo de Sam Joao, which is mentioned Muim, 

in 1728 as garrisoned and equipped with nineteen cannon.^ The ruins 

which may still be seen near Bevdanda village, not far to the north 

of the fort walls, probably belong to this camp. The camp was 

probably built soon after 1617, vAen Malik Ambar ceded the , 

gardens to the north of the fort to the Portuguese. In 1634 

Bocarro states that the fort had no ditch because the large suburbs 

to the north could defend themselves.^ In 1634 a third church, the 

Capuchin Church of the Mother of God, outside of the walls, is 

mentioned as receiving Rs. 12 (Xer. 24) a year for medicines." This 

completes the details of the ruins of Portuguese Cheul. 

The greater part of the next day may be spent in visiting the 
Dancmg GirFs Palace, or Kalvantnicha Vdda, about Svb miles to the 
north-east, the Buddhist caves and the modem shrines of HipgMj 
and Dattdtraya in the east spur of the Cheul hills, and the Musalm'^n 
tombs, baths, and fort in Upper Cheul, returning, according to the 
tide, either by water down the Cheul creek, or by land round the top 
of the creek. Leaving the Revdanda Sea Gate the road to Upper 
Cheul, which is the same as the Alibag road, wind.? north across the 
■fort encIoBure, past the Jesuit mouastery and ciira*ch, and out 
through tlia archway in tie north wall and across the meat. 

Beyond the moat the road passes through the large village ox 
Bevdanda with many vrell built two-storied houses and, in ISS I , with 
a population of 6908, of whom 6072 were Hindus, 493. Musalmi^ns, 

23 Eeni-Isra-eis at}.d 320 Others. Further to the north, amor.g- 
the palm groves, is tho chapel of St. John, or Sanjdv^ and so?.ae 
ruined walls which seera to belong to the Fortified Camp ot St. 

John. After about a mile and a quarter, almost all through shady 
palm gardens, the Cheul road leaves the _Alib4g road and strikes^- 
to the east, across the head of the Cheul creek, through th-a 0.b.eu], 
palm woods, about three-quarters of a mile east, to the Bhavaie 
lake close to the 'south of the Cheul or Hinglaj hills. The -paiia 
gardens through which the road winds are richer and more varied 
than the gardens in the Agar or Bevdanda fort. Even without the 
help of mangoes, tamarinds, haranj and jack trees, a help wiiieh 
is seldom wanting, the tall palms bend over the road and keep it in 
constant shade, damp enough to 'be almost free from dust till, far on 
in the cold weather. Thorn hedg ^s take the place of dykes, there 
are more betel palms, and the growth of underwood is richer. The 
houses are sometimes ia rows, sometimes by themselves in gardems. 

There are wells in every garden and occasionally small ponds, and 
the air m full of the groaning hum of the 'Persian wheels. . 

From the north bank of tho Bhavhie lake, the Cheul hills, with 
Bteep bare sides, rise from 300 to 550 feet high, and form an irregular 


1 0 Gliron. de Tis. IV. 17-21. 
^ 0 Ohfon. d© Tk IV. 17.-21, 


® O Chron, de Tis. I. S5, 

* 0 Cbroa. d© Tis. lY. 17-21. 
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whole is plain exceot ^ with mortar, and the 

side. The central r^^ei in th' s?rth S 

centra! recess in the west face 4 it ^ 

originally to ha;rbe?n a n4veF o" it seems 
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above the panels rises « |y.|VV -V ^ ‘^'■nck- and cement panels^ and 

floo, « barewai .Hie of. ‘“. '”>'’• ” >“''i ^ 

about twolae feet, when there is a -nr.itilf '■^ner walls are p!a>u for 

a row of shield-shaped 01 -nainents ibrVF 4 cornice, 
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half feet above the lowr 41, • ^ ^ and, about four and a 
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laoundis a heap of old stones FfO jurds east of the 

roughly carved human figuve^i Th^v 3 pdlars, with one or two 

according to a local stoiw were 
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dated 1782.^ step well with an inseription 
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On i-lie hills to the east o'i Sarjii village, in the !s.nd[s of CMrichoti> Chapter XI¥« 
is ^.u old bEildiiig near Vdghdevi's temple. From -what the people ©flntere^fc 

say it seems to 'be a Miisalnian tomb. On the way back to Oheiil, ^ 

in fcb.e Somesliyar pass, the tombs on the left are sail tombs, and 
ihoBO beyond are said to be tombs of Maratha nobles. la a hollow 
across tie road is the temple of Someshvar. It has a broken ball Someshvar 

iii honiy and appears as a pair of Musa! man domes built one to the Temple- 

west cf the other. The outer dome is eight-sided and about twenty- 
five feet square. On the door is a large broken Ung which seems- 
to belong to the U}ig socket in the sliriiie. The basement of the 
inner dome is square and its centre is filled by a shrine about twenty 
feet square. It lias been much mended with cement, but the insido 
of the dome is in the cross-corner etjle, and is perhaps older than 
the Musalrafius. The walls are about eleven feet high and the 
centre of the dome about four feet higher. The shrine is dark and 
its fiocr is about dx feet below the level of the of the dome. 

The inner measurement) of the shiine is about feet square. 

The walls are plain smTOunded by a shelf about four feet from tho 
ground. The only object of worship is an empty ling case. 

Ee turning to near tho foot of the Hinglaj spur, twenty or thirty 
yards south-east of the wedding stones, is a domed MusalmaB tomb 
p (about 24' square) near the north-east end of a pond. Au old spire 
stone seems to show that the tomb stands on the site of a Hindu 
temple. Some yards back, near the high road, is a temple of Mdruti 
whose god is famous for giving responses. When the god is to be 
consulted the temple servant seta a betelnut in each of two holes 
on the god's breast. If the nut in the right hole falls first, the 
wish of the person consiilting the god will be granted. If the left 
2. nut falls first tim wish will not be granted. The nuts are -dipped 
in water before they are laid in iho holes. 

In the south-east face of the Hinglaj spur, about a hundred feet Buddldsz 

from the foot of the hill, is a small cell (.11' X o' 10" x 5' 6" high). It Oaves^ 

is eutored by a door three feet two inches by five feet and a half, 
and there is a veranda outside eleven feet by five with holes for 
a shade or front scaffolding. The coll is without ornament or 
writing. It is in good repair. About a yard to the west is a 
Eecond ceil (7' 7"x4' 4"x8' high) with a broken front and the 
rernams of a narrov/ veranda. The work seems to have bean 
stopped, by the badness of the rock. Tho cells are high enough 
^ to have a beautiful view, south, over the green palm tops, across 
the Boha river to Korle and the Janjira. hills, and soutii-east up the 
* windings of the broad Roha river to the distant Boha hills. 

i Passing wund to the west face of the spur, about the same level 

as the south-east cells, a path leads to the temple of HingMj. The 
temple faces west and is reached from the south-west by a flight of 
158 modem steps. At the top of the steps, to the right, is a rock-cut 
P cave (1.) about 17' 8"x 15' 5" and from 6' to 6' 8" high. Part of the 
north-west corner is cut off by a modern shrine of A shapuri Devi. 

In the south wall of the cave are two cells, the oast cell 4' 6" x 3' 4" 
and the west cell four feet square. In the front or west wall of the 
cave is a window. Outside of the cave, to the right, a flight of thirty 
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steps leads up- to two open rock-liewii water cisterns fll.), the npper 
cistern 18' 6" X 14' o'" and the lower cistern 16'xl8'6"* At ike 
foot of tile cistern steps, a little to tke nortk, inside^ o| a^ gateway^ 
is a modem temple of Hiiigl^j witli a woman of tlie Agri caste as 
temple servant. In front of the temple is an open space with tulsi 
and lamp pillars,- and a view of tli3 sea over the Revdanda palms. 

A narrow passage runs round the temple between it and the scarped 
rock behind. Inside of the temple, below the image is a rock-cnt 
apparently ancient cistern (III.), about four feet square and two 
and a half feet deep. Dr. Da Cunha notices a story that there used 
to be an inscription over the ci.^jtern which has been recently defaced. 
The shrine of the temple measures 8' 6" X ?' 10" X 6' 9", and the hall 
16' II" X 1 r 10" X 6' 10^". The object of worship is a modem image 
of a woman. 

About ten paces beyond the temple is a row of small Buddhist 
caves. The &st (IV.) is divided % a wail of rock into a hall and 
an inner shrine. The hall measures 13' 8" x 7' 8" x 5' 9", and, an 
onening (!'' 8"xS' 10") in the back wall, leads into a shrine or cell^ 
(7M0""x 6' 3"x5' o") with a stone bench at the side. In the “back 
wall is an image niche (1' 8" X 3') with a modern image of Ashtahhuia 
Devi cr Ciiatursinghi. The next cutting is a passage (V.) or narrow 
recess (IT 3"x3' 5"x4' 3") with two old Brahmanic'al images at the 
end. The next (VI.) is an open cell seven feet square and four feet 
high. The next ^'VII.) is 20' x 8' 10" x 5' 5 " ; in the back w’aii is a 
stone bench 6' 8" x 2' 8"| and in front there has been a veranda 7" 6" 
broad, At the west end is a cell 6' 9" x 6' 3" X 6' 5". The rock 
is bad and much ' of the roof has fallen in. On the north-west 
wail outside of this cave is carved a relic shrino adghoba or cJiaitya 
(VIII.), semicircular in form, and surrounded by a belt of carving in 
the Buddhist rail pattern. The tee rises in a pile of five plates, each 
larger^than the plate below it, and over the tee is an umbrella.- The 
dome is. 3' 6" high and two feet broad, and the tee and umbrella 
rise a foot and a half above the dome. From its shape the ddghoba 
appears to belong to about 160 a.d. 

A few feet in front of the last cave (VII.), a hole in the rock leads, 
by some rough steps, about tvj^elve feet down into, a chamber (IX.) 

5 2'' X 6' 8" X T 7". A slightly ornamented cornice runs round the 
top of the wall. Inside is an empty shrine (4' 10" x 2' 9" x &} which 
has been repaired with cement. 

Beyond cave VII., a path, through a modam gateway, leads up 
the hillside to the shrine of Dattatraya. Near th© ton on the left 
are two^ modern wells. On the top- of the hill are several sniail 
houses, in which live on© or two ascetics, and a family of Brahmaiis 
who share in the worship of the god. Th© shiiiie of th© god 
stanas on Mgh ground in the middle of the houses at the top of a 
flight of^six steps. The chief object of worship is a modem statue 
of Dattati^ya, carved in stone, with th© three heads and six hands 
oi Brahma, Vphnu, and Shiv. In front of the figure are th© prints 
of two feet said to be old. On a raised platform on the right a pair 
of feet ^with a mace, sheH, douM© dram, a moon, and a lotus are 
carved in alabaster, with an inscription, stating that they were offered 
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to tiie god in 1787 ttaS; is a.d. 1865. A silver cover, tie gift of a 
Bhandari bearing date May 1882, is being fitted over the feet. 
There seems to be nothing old on the top of the hilL The chief 
minis fcrant of the shrine is a woman of the Gnrav caste. Her 
grandfather came from Poona to the Rameshvar temple in Oheal 
and she has lately become ministrant at Dattdtraya’s shrine. She 
gets all the offerings, which, at the great December fair, are said 
to be worth aboiit £25 (Rs. 250). She lives in Cheal and comes to 
the shrine every day. She does the main worship, washing the god 
and offering him flowers, A Brdhman also does some worship, but 
he is not the proper servant of the god though people give him 
money The great fair lasts during the three days of the December 
full-moon. From 8000 to 10,000 pilgrims come, Prabhus, Kshatris, 
Paiichkalshis, Chavkaishi Maiis, Brahmans, and others. Most are 
from the neighbouring villages, but some are from Poona and 
Gujarat. Sheep and cocks are offered to the god. Some are offered 
alive and these the ministrant gets. Others have their throats 
cut some way from the shrine, and these the offerers take away 
and eat. Each pilgrim leaves two pice before the god for the 
woman, and gives a pice each to the Brahman and the ascetic. 
The Brahman is a Chitpavan by caste, and the ascetic or hdva is a 
Brahmachari or Brdhman beggar from Upper India. On the east 
slope of the hill is a hut, where a fair or urns, in honour of a 
Masalman saint, is held after the great Dattdtraya fair is over. 
The main appro:lch to Dattatraya^s shrine is from the north-west 
by a Sight of steps with low parapets, which have been built at 
intervals within the last forty years by different worshippers, as 
thaiikofferings or in fulfilment of vows. There are now 333 steps, 
and five are being built. At the top of the steps is an ascetic^s 
house in which is worshipped the hollow stem of a dead umbar tree 
Ficus glomerata, an emblem of the three-headed Dattatraya. In 
a slab, let into the right parapet, on one of the steps near the top, a 
Marathi inscription gives the date Samvat 1905 and Shale 1770, 
that is A.D. 1848, and the name Savitrib^i Kshatri.^ At a hundred 
steps from the top, a second inscription states that in Shak 1776 
that is A.D. 1854, Mahadoba Lakshman, a Sender, the servant of 
servants at the feet of the Lord Dattatraya, built fifty steps.^ At 
the 248th step from the top another inscription states that five steps 
were built by Krishna Narayan in Shah 1790, that is 1868.^ On 
the face of the 290th step is carved Narayan Bhau Bhcre, and at 
the 296th step in the parapet are two little plates with rough 
unreadable plaster letters. Altogether there are 333 steps, and 
five more are (December 1882) being made by Vikdji Ganpat Kshatri 
of Revdanda. 
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From the end of the steps, a path, across the shoulder of the hill 


1 The Mard<thi hies : Sau, Sdviiribdi KsTuitri, Samvat 1905, ShaJr 1770, KUah Mm 
SamvatsaTy Kdrtih vadya pratipad^ 

2 The Mardthi runs: Shri. Sliri Dattatraya SvdrmchaPdduka ddsdnadds Mdhdddba 
LaJh^hmanji Sheth Sonar ydni hanJidky pdirya 50, Shah 1776, Anarid ndm Samvatsare 
mdhe Ohaiira shuddha tritiya vdr Som, Shri Samvat 1910, 

® The Mardthi is : Skri Ouru DaUdtraya Oharani 'P'Hithna Ndrdyan Kshatri 
Mvkddam, pdirya. pdnch, Shak 1790, Yihhu ndm SemveUt ; MdhePamK 
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to tlie west, leads down a central spur, to r^ome knolls or liillocks 
over tae Bhavale lake, where are foundations of stone ana mortar 
bulidinffs. From the Bhavale lake, a winding iane leads a, bout a mile 
south-east to a large temple of Bhagvati Bevi, in a wailed enclosure 
with a splendid ;pipal tree on a plinth in front of the lempie. 
Above the shrine door, hve lines of Sanskrit state that the temple 
was repaired in 1751.^ The lanes in this part of Gheul are in 
some ways finer than the Revdanda lanes. Though in places as much 
as tv'elve yards broad, they are arched over with trees. Tbe gardens 
are very rich and have a great variety of foliage, an undergrowth 
of bushes, and, among the cocoa and betel palms^ many tamarind, 
harmij, and Oalophylium or trees, with patches of bamboos and 
plantains, and occasionally an open rice field with a tali brab palm 
or tasseiied forest palm, behrli mad. 

About a mile south of Bhagvati Devils temple is a low mound and a 
pond known as the Pokarn. The mound is covered with Musalman 
graves, some with inscriptions, on finely dressed slabs and blocks ol 
black basalt or trap, which belong to an old temple of Shamb oi 
Mahadev. To the west is the walled tomb of Pir Syed Ahmad, 
About fifty yards to the south-east are the remains of a Musalmetr 
Bath or Eanidm Khdna. Along the north wall is a row of six cells 
or rest-places with arched roofs, each about 9' 6" X 7' 6" X 12', and the 
whole face about seventy feet long. At the east end a doorway, 
about nine feet broad, leads, through a double arch, into a central 
hall about twenty-two feet square, mth three recesses, that on the 
north about ten feet deep, that on the east about twelve feet, and 
that on the south about seven feet. The hall is covered with a fine 
domed roof about thirty feet high. From the north-west of the hal 
short crooked passages lead to two bathing-rooms, the north faatl 
about 16' X 13' 6" and the south bath about 26' x 1 3k 

On raised ground on the bank of %© river, hidden among trees 
about a quarter of a mile to the south of the baths, is a ruinec 
mosque, with an outer dome in the centre of the roof, and a minarei 
in the north-east corner. It is about ninety feet long by fort} 
broad. The west of the building and most of the south have 
disappeared, destroyed by banyan and other climbing trees, helped 
according to some accounts, by Portuguese cannon. There remaii 
three sets of four six-feet high pillars, the east row square, the tw< 
other rows eight-sided. From the tops of the pillars spring archej 
whose peaks are about six feet six inches higher, and from the arch 
peak rises a dome about five feet deep. Of the original sixteen domej 
eleven are left, three on. the west and two on the south havioi 
^sappeared. To the north-east are a pair of tombs with tw< 
inscriptions on the east wall one apparently referring to H. 915 {a.i) 
1507) and the other to H. 1034 (a*i>. 1623).^ The raised ground 02 


Sanskrit rrms : {1) Shri GanesJidya nama{h) ; [2) Shake 1673^ Prajdpati ndmi 
(5) ^amvatsare Fdlguna Shuddha sapta (4) mydm devydlavas^^a. nmoddldramh 
{5) prdrambh hptah saimptiatu an^ird (?). ' . ‘ ^ 

* Mfflmptiona are mncK wsatker-wom and -oHe-ol ■ttesn.- is .ProJ 

iCeaassek Mis kiaouy ipippHed. tlMJ .foHowirng' ’tisriBlstson of snob, EEaieiiieiifcs && can h 
aMe-OTw Oi t*.8 ergi? iassnptioii. r/aow tlie li-iSQ :oi the insciid-n'tioB; 
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.wMcli tlie mosque stands has many fragments of old bricks, but as Chapter XI¥. 
far as was seen no further signs of old building. To the south of Places ofiitersst 
the mosque, along* the edge of a long stretch of mangrove bushes, 
are some remains of an old wall or jetty, Oheul. 

About a quarter of a mile to the east of the mosque, on the shore Rajkot 
of the creek, are the remains of Eajkot, the citadel of Musalman 
Cheul. If Bocarro is correct in stating, that, in 1634, Upper Cheui 
had no fortifications Edjkot must have been built during the ten 
years (1636-1646) of Bijdpur ruled It is mentioned in the Mardtha 
war in 1691 and 1731. Rajkot has corner towers about fourteen 
feet high, and, on the top, thirty-three feet by forty. The north- 
west and tb:' south-west towers are joined by a wall about sixty paces 
long, two- / feet broad and six feet high. Through an inner wall 
a path lead« t o a walled courtyard about forty -five paces square, the 
?south end filled with the ruins of a large two-storied palace, with 
peaked arches and eight-sided pillars. The walls are overgrown 
with a gigantic lacework of tree roots. The building was about 
twenty paces broad and was divided lengthways by a central wall. 

In front of the palace is an old fountain, and at the east end a row 
of houses and a well. To the east is another walled enclosure about 
forty paces square filled with cocoa-palms. Outside on the creek face 
are large black stones laid without mortar, which look like the 
remains of an older Hindu fort. 

About a quarter of a mile farther east is an old jetty of large Object cf 
black stones set out into the mud, known as Giriche Dhond Bandar. 

A little farther are some Musalman tombs, and, about a quarter of a 
mile beyond, at the east end of the Cheul palm groves, is the landing- 
place and village of Agra. Eeturning to Rdjkot, outside of the foit 
to the east, is the lower half of a broken Hindu image {2' X V 3") of 
a male figure with a bull at his feet. It is well carved and has a 
sacred thread or strap hanging below the knee. It is of about the 
eleventh or twelfth century. About half a mile west of Rajkot is 
the PatiFs creek, crossed hy a paved causeway or dddar. On the 
west side is a large Mosalman graveyard. About a quarter of a 
mile further is Cheul landing, an open green covered with fishing 
nets and stakes, with lines of rope for drying fish and nets. To 
the west a narrow muddy channel about five feet deep winds south 
to the Roha river, with, at high tide, water enough for craft of about 
Ihree tons (10 khandis). Across the mangrove swamp are the palms 
and sandy beach of Lower Cheul or Eevdanda. At the foot of a 
tree is the head of an old Hindu figure, about two feet by one foot 
four inches, and, in front of a small temple at the east end of the 

( 1 ) Our Lord commands the arrangement, (2) Diligently of the Sunni mosque, (3) With 
a priest and pond , , , . (4) Whom we may love according to the ordinance of Muhammad 
the Apostle ; and in (5) Kh4rd we command you to prohibit intoxication [aaid] (6) 

Infidelity like companions [of you] (7) our prophet (8) Muhammad had striven 

...... (9) and (10) .... (11) Mosque with propriety, (12) (13) (14) . . . .*(15) ..... (date| 

[16) ....... year 915 (?). Of the second inscription he has made out (1) As was the 

edifice of the house of God, (2) Date of mosque year (3) HandaUAmi [or bu or pu} 

(4) year 108 (?). Mr. Ghulam Muhammad Munshi deciphers the doubtful figui^ 

in the fourth Hue as 4, that ia 1<^ or 1^. 
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green, is an old land grant stone (4' x 1') wifch the ass-cnrse and letters 
too worn to be read. If the tide serves it is easj to get to 
Revdp.nda down the creek* But as a rule, the way back is round the 
head of the creek, along the road from Reydanda to Bh^wdle lake, 

A third morning may be spent in north Cheul and Revdanda, 
seeing Rameshvai^s temple and Angria^s tomb, the remains on the 
western top of the Chenl hills, some Hindu battle-stones to the 
north, and a Mnsalmdn garden or water-house to the south of the 
Male causeway, on the Alibdg road. From the Sea Gate about 
four miles through the woods of Revdanda and north Cheul, lead 
to the mouth of the Varan da pass. By the dome-shaped hillock of 
Chencha, a natural mound apparently with no trace of building, a 
tract leads south-east, past the Meti pond, up the western shoulder 
of the Cheul hills. The hill sides and the hill top are bare strewn 
with black boulders, with, in hollows or sheltered slopes, patches of 
thorns and brushwood and one or two stunted teak. 


Near the end of the south-west spur are the remains of two 
ruined buildings. One, about 100 yards from the end of the spur/ 
is the ruined teipple of Mahdlakshmi (23' x 19') with broken walls 
of rough stone work and no roof. In the centre is a ruined shrine 
and a small old-looking image. The goddess is mjch feared. As 
her temple is ruined, she wanders about, and is believed to have 
dragged under \/ater and drowned three men who^, within the 
last year or two, have lost their lives in the Narayan pond at the foot 
of the hill. Close to the ruined shrine is a dry pond. And, on 
rising ground at the south-west end of the hill, among trees and 
brushwood, stands a ruined Musalm^n. dome, on a plinth of rough 
stone work about fifty feet square. The dome is thickly covered 
with trees and bushes. The walls are of stone and mortar, about 
26 feet square outside and 21 feet square inside, and the rounded 
dome is of brick. There are recesses in the corners, doors in the 
east north and south faces, and a prayer-niche in the west face. 
The wall is about ten feet high and the dome about twenty feet 
more. The whole is plain, except a cornice which runs round the 
top of the wall inside, and some rough cement panelling above the 
cornice. The site seems a likely place for a Buddhist stufa and the 
bricks and plinth may have belonged to some old Hindu work. In 
places on the south face of the hill are said to be fragments of 
stone steps built without mortar, but on the hill top there seems 
no certain trace of anything old. 

The hill top commands a fine view of the rice lands and palm 
groves of Revdanda and Cheul, the mangrov-e bushes of the Cheul 
creek, the Roha river, the Janjira hills, and the sea. Close by the 
foot of the hill is a row of ponds, the Meii pond in the west, then 
the Shetrip^l pond, the Ndr^yan pond, the Pdtii’s pond, and the 
Bhavdle lake in the east. Hill side tracts lead to the knob that 
crowns the hill top to the west of the Dattdtraya steps. This 
knob or knoll is covered with prickly-pear hushes and has no signs 
of buildings. About sixty yards south of the knob, and thirty 
or forty feet below it, ia an open space in which are a number 
of small heaps of big rough stones. The local story is that long 
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ago people were buried here, and the heaps of stones are 
apparently rude tombs. Some of them are long like modern graves 
lying north and south, others are oval, and others are circular from 
nine to twelve paces round. The stones are the ordinary black hill 
boulders, and the heaps rise from eighteen inches to two feet above 
the level of the ground. There is no sign of mortar and as far as 
was seen no trace of letters. Except that the stones were smaller 
and rougher, these round cairns are much like the Kod graves 
(b.c. 200), which were found near Sopara in April 1882. One of 
tlie largest had been opened and a hole about two feet deep dug in 
tlie centre. No trace of pottery was noticed but the hole was too 
thickly covered with bushes to be properly examined.^ Looking 
north from, the top of the hill, it is worthy of note, that, in a line with 
the Someshvar pass to the east of the Cheul hills, there is, in the 
Sagargad range, a great dip or gap, known as the Pir pass, which 
must have been one of the highways of traffic when Cheul was ' a 
great port. It seems probable that the place which Bai'bosa (1514) 
describes as the great fair, three miles out of Cheul, was in the open 
land beyond the Someshvax* pass close to the Dancing GirFs 
mansion and the village of Sarai." 

From the hill top a tmet may be taken, either back to the west 
mouth of the Varanda pass, or to the crest of the pass, a little beyond 
which, by the road side, is an old Hindu land grant stone (5^ T* x V 3") 
with an inscription in four lines of about the twelfth century. 
About half a mile north of the Varanda pass, on rising ground, is 
a temple of Mahaiakslimi. At the foot of the rising ground is a 
fragment of an old land grant stone and a carved pillar top, probably 
part of a ruined temple of Mahalakshmi. The modern temple is like 
the Someshvar temple two domes side by side, the eastern dome 
20" X 18' and the western dome IG' 8'' square. The corners of the 
outer dome are in the hollow or honeycombed cement work which 
is Goinmon in the Musalman buildings of Ahmadixagar. The shrine 
which is surrounded by a passage four feet wide, is plain, and is 
appai’ently modern, though it has old Hemadpanti-like knobs at the 
comers and in the middie of each step in the roof. To the south 
of the temple is a lamp-pillar about twenty-two feet high. Down 
the east face are six or seven saii stones. 

About a quarter of a mile south, about 100 paces east of 
the north end of the Male causeway, are five Hindu battle-stones, 
perhaps of the tenth or eleventh century. They are much like the 
battle pillars and slabs at Eksar in Salsette and at Atgaon near 
Sh4h^pur in Thdna.^ The largest stone is seven feet long by a foot 


^ The following are rough details of the tonrhs: Beginning from those furthest down 
the slope of the spur, 1 is round, about 12 feet across and eighteen inches high, the 
circle broken, the stones small and rough ; 2 and 3, round about four feet across ; 4, 
a long modern-shaped grave about nine feet by five heaped up ; 5 and 6, round about 
four feet across ; 7 , long about seven feet by two ; 8, a bigger tomb roughly circular 
about twelve paces round ; 9, small roughly round about four feet across ; 10, a rough 
heap ten paces round ; 11, a larger grave with larger stones, oval, about twelve paces 
round ; 12 to 19 rude cairns not more than two feet high ; 20 is oblong ; 21 and ^ are 
bigger and in shape more modern ; 23*27 are rude cairns ; 28 is the largest and has 
been opened ; 29-35 are rude low cairns. 

3 Stanley’s Baibosa, 70-71. ^Bombay Gazetteer, XIV. 57-59, 309-312. 
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and a half' broad. At the top is a funeral iim with an attendant on 
each, side bolding a dj-wbisk over lier slioulder. Bellow are three 
panels each about ten inches bro^d full of deeply cut dg?ires, and^ 
under the lowest panel, is an empty, space about a foot and a half 
broad. In the lowest of the three paneLs on the (visitor's) left, two 
rows of three men in each row, armed with swords, Sght two archers 
on the right. In the central panel the swordsman drive off the 
archers, and, in the top panels a chief, with an umbrella over his head 
and two followers, worships the ling. On the (visitoi-^s) right is a 
defaced and broken stone (3' x V o") in the same style. The only 
part which car . be made oat is, in the icwe;^t paael, a man worshippings 
the ling. Further to the right is a fragment of a similar stone, with 
a row of heavenly nymphs carrying garlaiids to crown the warriors. 
To tha visitor's left is tX fourth memorial stone (3^ 9'^ X 1' 4''), with 
three panels of clearly cut but somewhat defaced figures. In the 
lowest panel two men seem (but this is doubtful) to attack some 
building, more like a temple than a fort. la the centra! panel, on 
the right, a man with a sword seems^to clutch- at a central figure,, 
who is drawn back by two men on the right. There is a fallen 
figure, probably the man who was attacked by the swordsman. 
Above are figures worshipping the Ung, To the vidter’s left a 
smaller stone (2' 10"' X 1') shows a man brandhihing a sword. On 
the top is a funeral urn, and, between the urn and the warrior., a ling 
and a bull. These istones are worshipped by the villagers as the SM 
Virs or Seven Heroes, and are much dreaded, being believed to 
scour the fields and gardens at night. 

About a quarter of a mile from these battle-stones, two hundred 
yards south of the Male causeway and about forty yards west of the 
road, in a thickly wooded palm garden, are the ruins of an arched 
garden house in the centre of a built pond. It is known as the 
Jala Mayidir or Water Palace. It stands in the centre of a pond, 
about thirty-sis paces square and five feet deep, whose sides and 
bottom are lined with cement. The central building, which is 
co,vered by the roots of a large banyan ti ee and by bushes, stands on 
a plinth about five feet high and twenty~five feet square. It is 
entered from the east by a broken fiight of steps. It is of stone 
and mortar and consists of four large pointed archways with corner 
pillars. There is no trace of the domed roof, and the walls seem kept 
in their place by the network of banyan roots. It is said to be a 
Portuguese building, but the style of arch and the position point to 
a Musalmdn origin. 

About a mile nearei Revdanda, is a large modern temple of 
Granpati with a small step well sgid a large basil piFiar. In front 
of the temple is a lamp-pillar bearing an inscription dated 1858.^ 
About seven years ago the god’s tooth was broken, but a new 
tooth is gi-owing and large numbers of people come to see it. 
The temple servant or pujdri is a Mali or Chavkaishi. About half 


^ The Marithi of the inscription runs : Chamni iatpar LaMhmi Aydl Edghav 
JBdhu Ndih Bohite putra Kdlu jdt MdU Pdchhthhi Kdhndr Ohetd, Skak 1780^ 
KdJUnyviki ndm Samvatsare, mUi Vcushdkh Skuddka 8*Saimyav4r^ 
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a mile fnrtlier, is a great temple of Edmeslivar^ witli a liandsome 
masonry pond in front. In the temple are said to be three hunds 
or pits which are pji-yed over. The central pit in front of the god 
8hiv^ or Shamb^ is the Fire-pit or Agni Kund ; the pit on the 
visitor's right, in front of Ganpati, is the Wind-pit or Vdyu Kund ^ 
and the pit in front of Lakshmi-Nar%an is the Eain-pit or Farjanya 
Kund. When heat fails the fire-pit should be opened, when wind 
fails the wind-pit should be opened, and when rain fails the rain-pit 
should be opened. The only time, within the memory of the people 
oi the temple, when one of the pits was opened, w'as the opening of 
the rain-pit in the dry season of 1876. A hole hvo feet deep was 
found with some Maratha coins. The coins were taken away and 
set apart- to be worshipped. 

In December 1625, the Italian traveller Della Valle gave the 
following detailed account of the Eameshvar temple and pond. On 
the land road, between Portuguese and Musalman Cheul, where 
tlie thick houses begin, is a temple of Eameshvar, the finest temple 
in CIieuL It is built on the bank of a large square pond, each 
side seventy- three paces, surrounded by banks and flights of 
stone steps with wide passages or platforms at the sides, shaded 
hj beautiful tall trees. Above the pond, facing the chief door of 
the temple, under a dome supported by four pillars, is a figure of a 
bull with all the four feet bent the same way. It is called Nandi 
and is the same as the Kanarese Basna (Basava). The people say 
it is a male, different from Gayati the wife of Earn, which is a 
female. The face of the bull is turned round fronting the temple, 
while the back and the tail stretch towards the pond. The 
Gentoos who come to visit the temple first wash their face, hands, and 
feet in the pond, then touch the bull with their forehead and hands, 
making a reverence, and grasping the tail. Then seme eater the 
temple, while others first go round it, beginning their round from 
the right side to one coming out from the temple. In the temple,, 
they spread fruit and rice before the idol, and also before the bull, 
and before a basil p'k\nt in a pillar vase near the bulFs shrine. In 
several places round the temple are shrines facing the pond, with 
dificreni idols, in one of which is the gi‘eat monkey Hanumdn who 
helped Ram to win. back hismfe d 

In a large block of stone, to the north-w^est of the temple, are 
Bine holes, about twm inches square, which are said to be the 
navagraha or nine planets. In a garden, to the west of the temple, 
is a handsome unfinished building of dressed stone. In front to the 
east is a platform, the side walls of dressed stone al»ut t'^vo feet 
high, and enclosing a space of thirty feet by twonty-four.« To the 
west of the platform, on a plinth about four feet high and thirty-two 
feet square, is an eight-sided building of dressed stone (about 
12' &'x 15' 8"), with a door in the east face, and windows in the 
other three sides with open stone trellis work and tracery. The 
sides are about nine feet high and there is no roof. It is an unfinished 
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1 Viaggi di Pietro Delia Valle, III. 411-415. Della Valle’s account' is accompanied 
by a plan of the pond, temple, and other buildings. 
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Cbiapter XIV« tomb said to liaye been built by one of the Angrias. Outside 
ATftifAi-Afflf there are six small tombs in a line, and a seventh at one side. 

* Between the Eameshvar temple and Angria^s tomb a stone inscribed 
Cheitl. with K^nareso writing was fcund by Mr. W. F. Sinclair^ C.S., in 
1874. It was sent to the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society in whose museum it now lies. It has not been deciphered. 
The Eameshvar temple is about two and a half miles north-east of 
the Sea Gate of the Revdanda fort. 

The afternoon may be pleasantly spent in a water trip to Korie 
fort and Korie village. The details of the fort are given xmder 
Korie. 

Chix&loaon. Chikalgaon in Pen, about fi /e miles ecst of Nagothna is a large 
village with, in 1881, seventy-onehonses and a population of 322, of 
whom 319 weie Hindus and three ^fa3aiirid.ns. Its forests are of 
special value from their large number of hirda trees Terminalia 
chebula, which yield from twenty-tour to t^renty-eight tons (60-70 
hhandis) of myrobalans a year, almost the whole of the Kohiba 
supply.^' 

Basgaon. Da'ggaon is a small town, on the right bank of the Siivitri or 

Bd,nkot river, five miles west of Maliad and twenty-four miles 
above Bankot at the mouth of the river.- There is a stone jetty at 
which native craft discharge and load. The bed of the river, 
between the Ratnagiri town of Mahdprai, four miles west of Dasgaon 
and Mahdd, is rocky, and almost dry at low water spring tides. 
Neap tides rise six feet and sprhig tides ten feet, aflbrding tidal 
communication for vessels of that drS,ught only. During the fair 
season (October -May), a small steamer plies daily (except Sundays), 
between B^kot aiui Dasgaon, in connection with Messrs. Shepherd 
and Compan 5 ’’s regular daily steamers between Bombay and 
It takes from Sour to five hours in its passage to Ddsgaon. By the 
new road from PoMdpiir to Mahdbaleslivar, which is throughout of 
a very easy gradient, cart communication has been opened in a. direct 
line from Satara by Hahd;baieshvar to the coast. Leaving Poladpar 
eighteen miles from Dasgaon, the lino goes by the old Kineshvar 
road for five and a half miles. It then branches to the left, 
gradually climbing round the western and northern shoulders of 
Pratapgad, for sixteen miles, to the pretty station of Vada on the 
first plateau. From Vddathe road winds ten miles more, round the 
valleys between Sydney and Bombay Point in Mahdbaieshvar, and 
passing close under Bombay Point, rises easily from the east of it 
into the Eo^tibay Point road by the Terraces,® Those who choose 


^ See' above, p. 19. 

* In 1771 Mr. Forbes (Oriental Memoirs, I. 192) wrote the following account of 
the voyage from Bdnkot to Ddsgaon, It affords an inland navigation of great variety. 
The river, which is seldom wider than four or Sve hundred yards, winds through a 
chain of bills, stored with timber or covered -with forest, and" the banks are covered 
with salt weed, an evergreen resembling the laurel. An opening valley sometimes 
* presents a view of arable land, villages, and cattle ; succeeded by woody mountains, 
waterfalls, and precipices. In the narrow parts the branches unite over the stream 
which is enlivened by monkeys, squirrels and various kinds of birds. 

® Maclean’s Guide to jBombay, 364-65. The traveller who has time to spare should 
sleep at BAsgaon, where there is an excellent travellers’ bungalow and rest-house, 
within three minutes' walk of the steame/.- Starting from Ddsgaon at dawn an 
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to ride up the old road from Kineshvar will save ten or eleven 
ndies, but will 'find the pass at Eadtonda in a very bad state, as it 
is now abandoned. Ddsgaon has no imports ; its exports, chiefly of 
rieo and ndgli, varied from £168 in 1878-79 to £488 in 1877-78 
and averaged £355.^ The 1881 census showed 348 houses and 
1835 people, of whom 1453 were Hindus, 881 Musalm^ns, and one a 
Beni-IsrdeL 

Near Ddsgaon, along the creek from Ghodegaoif to MahM are 
two old rock-cut cisterns filled with earth and stones. One is 
on the edge of the creek, near the Bhuivdda to . the south-west of 
D^sgaon fort hill ; the other is on the left of the MahM road a mile 
and a half away. Both ai*e under-cut into the rock so as to be 
mostly under its cover. There is no image on either ;only red paint 
on the rock. The cistern near the fort is presided over by a local 
deify ; the other by a goddess named Asra, of some local repute in 
exorcising spirits, when she is propitiated with the blood of 
cocks.^ Dasgaon is well known for the Sov and Kondivti hot 
springs in its neighbourhood, which, in former times, used to attract 
Europeans from^ Bombay. In a treaty made with the Marathds in 
1756, Dasgaoii is mentioned as 'a pass for the Vanjaris or countrj’'- 
merchants.’^ In 1771 the EnglisliEesident at Bdnkot or Fort Victoria 
had a vsmall villa on the Dasgaon hill above the village.^ Ddsgaon 
was one of the two villages, belonging to the English on the Bdnkot 
river, which were taken by the Maratlias in 1775, and kept by them 
till 1784.^ In 1817 a body of Pendharis plundered MahM, but did 
not venture to attack Dasgaon as it was defended by a detachment 
of invalids.® 

Dharamtar, or SaT>a'j J is a port, on the right bank of the Amba 
river, about ten miles from its mouth and thirteen miles east of 
Alibag.^ It has a popuiation of 1334. The Dharamtar pier was built 
in 1808 at a cost of £1653 (Rs, 16,530), chiefly from income tax 
balances. During the last ten years the local funds have contributed 


easy drive of eighteen miles leads to Poliidpur, a convenient bungalow with furnit'Jre 
and messman, where the heat of the day may be passed. Pohidpnr should be left 
about two, a broad and excellent caniage road leading, in about four hours 
and a half, to the very pretty and newly-built bungalow with ^ messman at Vada. 
A halt of a day may be made at Vdda, as the messman provides all necessaries, 
including chairs and coolies for conveyance to the old Maratha fort and palace of 
Pratdpgad. A pleasant morning’s drive of twelve miles forms an easy close to this 
delightful route to Mahabaleshvar. No difhculty will be found in getting bullock or 
pony carts with three relays of ponies, if word is sent beforehand to Mr. Ardesir 
Framji, mail contractor ; while the vSujjerintendent of Mahdbaleshvar is always ready 
to assist in making arrangements for the road. The charge for a pony cart and. 
tliree pairs of ponies is £3 (Rs. 30) if no halt is required. Ditto. 

1 The details are, 1877-78, £488 ; 1878-79, £168; 1879^80, £299; 1880-81, £480; 
1881-82, £339, 

® Mr. W. F. Sinclair, C.S. The position of these cisteinis seems to show that, when, 
the cisterns were cut, the road along the creek was on the same level as it is now. 

® AitchisoiPs Treaties, V. 17, ^ Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, I. 192, 

^ Bankot Diaries (MS.) in Naime’s Konkan, 99. 

® As. Jour. III. 626, tV, 325 in Nairae’s Konkan, 111- 

^ Dharamtar is so-called from the charity-ferry or dharam tar that was established 
here free of charge by a minister of one of the Angrids. The ferry . continued to ply 
between Dharamtar and Ndgothna to the end of 1881. See above p. 117 note 1- Mr. 
Sinclair suggests that the word S4b4j is a cc.Tuption of SMh Bumj or the King’s 
Fort. 
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about £1219 (Rs. 12,190) towards its repair. As far as DharaMtar 
pier the Greek is a-i all times navigable to boats of about 60 tons (250 
khamUsX Above Dharanitar navigation is difficult and at low tides 
impossible. At ordinary high tides, boats of fifteen tons (60 kkandis)^ 
and, at spring tides, boats of twenty-five tons (100 Mandis) can pass 
to Nagotlina, fourteen miles south. But the passage almost always 
takes even ordinary-sized (71-10 tons) vessels two tides. The 
Shepherd ferry steamers ply daily from Bombay to Dharamtar pier. 
From this a good carriage road used by the post office for mails, 
leads %vest thirteen miles to Alib%. Across the ferry to the 
east the high road by Nagotlina fiit 7 /'-six miles to Maliabaleshvar 
is now complete. There is also an excellent road twenty-six miles 
east to Khopivli (Campoiee) at the foot of tlie Bor pass. On this 
road a mail cart runs five miles from Dharamtar to Pen. No details 
of the trade of Dharamtar are available as tliey are included in the 
returns for Karanja at the luoutli of the creek. The number of 
daily passengers to and from Bombay varies fi’oni 150 to 200. 

GllOSP/lgad Fort,- six miles south of Roba, is situated at the edge 
of thehiliy country that occupies the middle of the Iloha sub-division, 
between the Revdanda creek on the north arxd the Sala v creek on the 
south-east. It is a perfectly isolated hill, the ground to the north, 
east, and south being level, very slightly raised above the sea and 
intersected by tidal creeks. Only on the west a slightly raised neck 
of land joins it to the principal range or gi'oiip of hills. The base 
of the hill is elliptical in shape, being about a mile and a half in 
length from east to west by half a mile in breadth from north to 
south. Its height is apparently about 1000 feet, and as it stands 
completely apart, it is a very conspicuous object when seen from 
the north, south, or east. On the western side the Ftoha hills shut 
it from view at all points further than the top of their eastern 
face. From whatever side it is seen, the hill appears to consist of 
four parts, wdiicli rise one al>ove the other. First comes a gentle 
slope, fairly wooded and fertile, and rising about 200 feet above 
the plain. Second comes a steep ascent of about 400 feet, bare of 
vegetation other than grass and stunted l)ushes, except a few fine 
mango trees on the north near the top. Third comes a steep 
nearly perpendicular w’-all of bai'e rock, unscalable except at two 
or three points, which rises into the air to a height of more than 
100 feet. Fourth is the wedge-shaped hill-top, which, with a narrow- 
ridge running east and v/est, rises above the third part of the hill 
in a steep slope, parity rocky and bare, partly overgrown with long 
slippeiy grass, bastard spurge and aloe bushes. The third division of 
the hill, whose steepness is apparently partly due to artificial scarping, 
has at its top the chief line of defences which entirety surrounds the 
hill. Between this line of defences and the hill-top a narrow w^-alk 
or terrace completely encircles the hill. From the eastern end of the 
third division of the hill and rising to about half its height, stretches 
a long ridge or rather wall of rock, fi.fty to seventy feet high 
and fifty to twenty feet broad at the top and perhaps twice 
as much at the base which stands on the third division of the 


’ Ccaldbuted hy Mr. E. H. Moscardi, C.S. 
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hill This wall of rock, which is also fortified, is about the 
same length as the fort itself, that is about 300 yards long. It 
runs east, and west like the rest of the hill and gives it a peculiar 
shape by which it can at once be known from, the surrounding hills, 
especially from the neighbouring fort of Tale on the other side of 
the Sahw creek. 
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The chief ascent to the fort, in fact tlic only ascent that is 
practicable wdtliout much climbing, is on the north side. Two other 
ascents, one along the south face and the other at the east end of the 
hill, are both almost impassable. Starting from the village of Ghosdle, 
which lies on the lowest and gentlest slop*e of the hill and along 
the whole length of its northern face, the path passes up the higher 
and steeper slope to the point where the eastern wall or ridge of 
rock leaves the main bodjr of the hill Here was the gate of the 
fort, but not a trace of it remains and its exact position cannot be 
determined. Before reaching tliis point there appear on the left 
two temples, one of Bhavani with a imdely cut image oi the goddess, 
and just above it a rather large square temple of Ganpati. 
Having reached the base of the first end of the rocky escarpment, 
which forms the third division of the hill, the visitor climbs up to the 
point whence the ridge of the fortified 'wall of rock above described 
stretches westward. It is fortified at the top with two parapet walls, 
one at its riorthern and the other at its southern edge. These walls 
are each about four feet thick and meet in a point at the western end, 
vdiere are the remains of a round bastion of great height but not 
rooie than about twexity feet in diameter. The northern and south- 
ern parapet walls have each of them two niches, extending through 
or nearly through their whole thickness. Those in tlie southern 
%vall arc pointed arches about four feet high. One of them is open 
at the. further or outside end, the other is closed on the outside by 
a thin wall Of the two openings in tbe northern wall, which ai^ 
both square at the top, one, like the latter of those on the southern 
parapet, is built up wdth a thin wall at the further end. The other 
is more curious. TKe wall is here about two feet thicker than else- 
where an^l suddenly narrows to its usual dimensioixs. At this point 
a low square archway about five feet in depth Ifeads into the wall, 
not at right angles but parallel to the wall. It then takes a sudden 
turn at right angles to the wail and to its first direction, thus 
forming a hixdden cliaml:>er about five feet long by two broad. It 
goes nearly through, the whole thickness of the wall, for the outside 
opening is shut a masoniy partition pierced with chinks 
which show that it is not more than three or four inches thick. 
The part of the fort which is built along the top of this westward 
ridge is called the hhanhadev, apparently from its resemblance to 
the claw of a crab. In the rock just within the bastion, at its 
western endj is a circular hole about three inches in diameter and 
about a foot deep. The fiag-staff is said to have stood here. There 
is a similar hole in the ground at about the middle of the hJidnhmla, 
There are no remains of buildings or other objects of interest in this 
part of the fort. 

Where the gate originally stood are the remains of a building 
said to have been, the dungeon oi the fort. Its eastern wall 
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is simply the rocky side of the hill; its northern and southern 
sides are formed by prolonging the northern and southern walls 
of the khdnkada, which here draw close together and are each 
about twelve feet thick. In the southern wall, a curious arched 
gateway, about hve feet six inches high, leads outside the fort by 
means of steps. It appears to have been approached from the 
bottom of the hill by a path or hy steps, no trace of which remains, 
and to have been intended to give easy access to friends 
desirous of entering the fort from the south side. In the east wall 
of this building a rock-cut cistern stretches several feet under the 
bill It is now empty. Near the west end of this chamber is the 
place where the gate of the fort seems originally to have stood. 
Lying on the ground are a number of dressed stones, two of 
which have rudely cut figures of tigers, wide open jaws and long 
curding tails, the tops of which nearly touch their heads. ' These 
tigers are said to have formerly been above the gateway” The way 
into the fort passes up a flight of steps built on the top of the 
southern wall of the chamber which has just been described Both 
the northern and southern walls c£ this chamber seem to have had 
a flight of steps at the top, and to have had parapets on the outside 
of the steps. The parapet of the north wall and the steps of the 
southern wall remain. The parapet of the north wall is about three 
feet thick and is pierced with loopholes for musketry The steps 
on the top of the southern -wall are prolonged along the face of the 
rocky escarpment of the hill, until they reach the ledge which 
divides it from the highest ridge. To the right cr south side of these 
steps, on a small ledge which breaks the generally perpendicular 
face of the escarpment, are three small rock-cut cisterns. The steps 
lead to the main enclosure of the fort itself which is triangular. 
The lengtli of the northern and southern sides is about 300 yards 
each; they meet in a point at their \vestern end. The third or 
eastern side is about 150 yards long. There appears to have been 
a wall with a parapet all round the outside edge of the fort. Most of 
this wall has fallen, but traces of it every where remain. Beginning 
at the western angle of the fort, a little along the northern side, are 
three rock- cut cisterns. Unlike the cistern in the building below 
near the gateway, they are open at the top. The water in them is 
not now fit to didnk. Passing along the south side of tlie fort the 
bottom of the rock on the left, that is on the southern face of the 
highest ridge of the hill, is seen to be pierced with low and shallow 
grottoes, evidently artificial. Close to these grottoes is the pimth 
of a ruined temple of Bhavini. There is no image and no worship. 
The ima^e in the little temple at the foot of the hill just above the 
village of Ghosale is said to belong to this temple. Just below this, 
on a ledge approached from the main ledge of the fort by an 
imperfect flight of steps, are two rock-cut cisterns about forty 
feet long by fifteen broad. The east cistern is open at the top ; 
the west cistern is cut into the face of the rock and overhung by 
it. The water in the west cistern is bad, that in the east cistern 
excellent and of considerable depth. 

At the east end of the south side are the remains of what appears 
to have been a large round bastion. Here there is a platform 
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apparently intended for a gnn, and, just below it, an iron gun about 
ten feet long and of good workmanship has recently (1881) been 
unearthed from about a foot below the surface. Apparently it was 
buried simply l)y the operation of nature, being covered by the sand 
and giavel, formed by the disintegration of the rock above. The 
gun has no inscription. About th 3 middle of the east side of the 
fort is an old ruinous Miisalman tomb or and near it a rudely 

eiit cistern now empty. Close to this and to the north of it are the 
remains of a large and solid-looking dweiling-lio use, .and immediately 
to the north of the dwelling-house are the remains of the powder 
magazine still in fair preservation. It was evidently a solidly built 
structure, with a veranda on the noith and south sides and a high 
roof with gables at the east and west ends. The length of the whole 
-building from east to west was about eighty feet, and its breadth 
including the two verandas about forty feet. The inner chamber 
is only about twenty feet wide. The walls are nearly nine feet 
thick. A masonry facing protected the building. 

From the nortli-east comer a steep path leads down the face of 
the escarpment to a triangular outwork or redoubt, which is built 
^long the edge of a low hill which forms an eastern spur of the fort. 
This outwork is rudely constructed of stone and has platforms for 
cannon. Tradition says that this was the place where the besieged 
kept their provisions;, but it is scarcely credible that they should 
have kept them in so exposed a place. The only object of interest on 
the north side of the fort is a large open pond faced on the outer 
.side with masonry. Near this is the only point from wdiich the 
ascent to the top of the hill is practicable. As it is, the ascent is very- 
steep and is overgrovni with long and slippery grass. The top of 
the hill forms a narrow ridge about 180 y'ards long whose eastern 
end commands an extensive viev/. A little east of south, bey-ond 
the plain which stretches from the toot of -the hill, the Salav 
creek wiuxls towards the sea across low mud-da-ts hidden by 
mangrove bushes. Beyond the Salav creek, and separated from it by 
a narrow neck cf rising ground, is the broader expanse of the Madar 
creek. Beyond this the view eiuis wdth the Kuda hills. In front of 
the Kuda hills, and hiding them on the left, is the range of 
hills above Madar, and to the left of these and somevhat 
nearer, is a thick range of hills, called the hill of the gods or 
DevdehaDongar, to the extreme left of which is the nearly detached 
hill on which is built the fortress of Tale. Just on this side of this 
last range, and appearing to flow at its feet, is the tidal river that 
lower down broadens into the Salav creek. In the distance beliind 
Tale fort are a number of hills, one of which is called Move. 
Still to the left of these and nearj^ due east is the level country 
that stretches ac^*oss Mangaon, bounded in the far distance by the 
Sahyddri hills. These the eye can follow till they disappear about 
north-east of the point of observation. In front of them stretches the 
chain of mils that lies to the south of the Koha creek. The view to the 
west consi.sts merely of a narrow valley which is bounded at its 
further side by the cental range of Roha hills, Nothing is visible 
beyond these hills except atone point, where, behind slight depressions, 
is the group of hills on one of whose summits is the fort of Avchitgad, 
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Of tlie building of t'he Ghosala fort no notice/ has been traced* 
During the sixteentli century, along with the forts of Tale and 
Eairi the modem Eaygad, it belonged to the Alimadnagar kingdom* 
lu 1636 it |>ass8d to Bij^.pnr and was 'in chaige o£ the Sidi, who 
entrusted it to a Mardtha, who in 1648 gave it up to Shivajid la 
J 659, on the approach of Afziil Khan from Bijdpnr, the Sidi laid 
siege to the fort, but, on the report of Afzul Khin’s murder and the 
destruction of the Bijdpur army, he hastily retired.^ In 1735 
Ghcsala was reduced by Bajirav Peshwa, and in the treaty made 
with the Sidi in the same year the fort was ceded to the Mar^thi^^.® 
In ISIS it was taken by a detachment of Colonel ProtheP^: force 
before the siege and surrender of S.aygad;^ 

Ghodegaoii or Goregacn, an hiland port in tlie Mfegaon 
sub-division, lies about six miles north-west of Ddsgaon and two 
south of the junction of the Goda and the Kfil, w here they meet 
the tide from the S^vitri river. Tlie 1881 census showed 521 
houses and 2830 people, of whom 2370 were liindus and 460 
Musalmans. Boats of about twelve tons (50 hhar-dis) pass to 
Ghodegaoii, and there is a large traffic to and from the poH chiefly 
in rice. Tbe average yearly trade, during the five years ending 
1881-82, was expoks £19,957 and imports £8880."" GhodegaoB 
is probably a very old trade centre, the Hippokura (Gbodefela) 
of Ptolemy (a,d, 150).® Ftoiemy has Balipatna and Hippokura 
south of SjmiuPa or Cheul. "0£ these Balipatna. is probably 
Palepattan or the city of Pale, the modern Yillage of Pale about 
two miles to the north-west of Mahad, possessing"^ Buddhist caves. 
Hippokura has been supposed to be Ghodbaiidar in Sdisette. But 
Ghodegaon seems a more likely identification, as its position at the 
limit of navigation on the northern branch of the Bjl-idcot si'^rex 
must have made it an early centre of trade. Till 1718 it was the 
head-quarters of a petty division. Afterwards it v/as ceded to the 
reslv'^va by the Habshi, and hi those disturbed times is said to 
have more than cnee been burnt. In 1826 Ghodegaon is mentioned 

the terminus of two route.? from Poona by the Dev and Kumbha 
passes. It was a country towm or kasha, vdth 500 Iiou;‘^.es ami 
forty shops and some temples and wells.'^ 

Kankeslivaiv. close to, the sea in the extreme norih--west 
of the district, is a long even- topped hill 1261 feet high, stretch iiig 
nearly north and south/ with bare sides and a wooded top. The 
south end of the iiiih from which it can be most easily din lief^ 
about six miles south-east of Mandva and eight miles north -east 
of iUibag. Its nearness to the sea makes the hill top pleasantly 


i GraBt Bag’s Mardth^s, 63. 2 Ditto, 79 . s Ditto, 232. 

Bombay Conner, 2nd Msty ISIS ; Peiidhari and Mariitha Wars. 264. 

1 C— EsT>ert8 , 1S77-78 £31,787. 1878-79 £28,842, 1879-80 £18,079, 
’S81-82 £13,621 ; imports, ISn-TS £5956, 1878-7!) £13,941, 1879-80 
iDo/o, iSSO-Sl £9132, lSSl-82 £8799. 

• ^ 198,20.5) has tw’oHippokiiras, one on the coast, the ether 

mentioned as tlie capital of Baleeknros, which 
I identifies with the Vidiv^yaknniiSs a branch of the 
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cool, and its buildings and holy places, its waving beautifully- wooded Ciiaptw XIV. 

top, and its wide views of hill and sea always repay a visit. Places of Interest. 
Tl.c hill is most easily eHmbed from the soutli-M-est, ■where, from k^nfeshvar 
tlh*. foot to the top and far along its waving upper slope, the ‘ Kill. 
ascent is made easy^ iii ste^'p places by a broad tligat of steps 
. and hy a paved wiry wheixi the surface is level. The pavement 
^ p J>egins at tiic foot of the south-west sp-ar^ near a shrine of the three- 
' liccided Dattatraya, about a hundred yards to the north of the 
Uirge village of Mapgaon. The pavement is the gift of a Gujardt 
Villi! of Alibdg. named Govind Revadas, the minister of RaghojI 
AiigVm (1759 -1793), who died in 1774f {Shah 1696), before the 
paveiiicht at tlic foot of the hill was completed. The first 200 or 
o'i'i yards have patches of smooth paving,' patches of rough paving, 
and stretches of bare rock. Beyond this a well finished pave^ment 
eliiji>bs the soutlj face of the hill in a zigzag bight of steps, arid 
stretches over mounds and hollows, about half a mile to the great 
tein})lo of Kankeshvar, and be^-oiicl trie temple, about 300 yards to 
tlie Vishnu pool or cow’s mouth cistern, a total distance of about 
2000 yards.' Two masonry ponds on the hill top, the chief Shiv 
pool and Brahma’s pool about 150 yards to the south, formed part 
of this great work. 

A few paces to the east of Dattatra 3 ’'a’s temple, the spot from 
whicli the paved wa^" begins is marked by four stone pillars about 
two feet high which were set up the masons. On one of them a 
/b/,f 7 -case ca' shdlunhha is carved. After about 200 yards of an 
irregular pathway" is another small pillar with a hamrner and three 
chisels carved on it. A hundred yards more of the same unfinished 
pavement, lead to the foot of the steep ascent, the beginning of a 
zigzag iligiit of steps. At the beginning of the steps, on the right, are 
two S(piare whitewashed tombs about three feet high known as 
Moliangi. -i. and Balgiri. On the south tomb are carved a Zm^-case, 
a pair of feet, and a conch shell. On the north tomb are a ling-msQ, a 
pair of feet, a concii shell, and a bull, and between the two toiribs is a 
smaller tomb also with ling-c&se, ball, conch shell, and feet. Along the 
sides of the steps are rows of ndndrith trees, with many gaps, and the 
trees that leniab.i are little more than stunted bushes. This avenue 
of trees, vvliieh improves in the less exposed upper slopes, was a 
separate work from tlie steps, and was carried out by the headman 
of Mapgaon village, who was rewarded by freedom from forced* 
labour and from other exactions. In a square paved revsting-place, 
at the top of the first hundred steps, on the right, is a cleft rock 
called the Cobra’s Seat, Ndgohdeha To.ppa, because a cobra lives in 
it and comes out to be woFvshipped on Nagpanchami day. Close by 
is a broken land-grant stone with the ass-curse. 

From the Cobra’s Seat, the steps wind up the steep south face, 


^ The details are : From DattJltraya’s temple to the hill foot about 300 yards ; from 
the begitming of the steps to the Cobra’s Seat about 100 yards ; from the Cobra’s Seat 
to the Gdyam^di or Cow’s Altar about ‘270 yards ; from the Cow’s Altar to Pdleshvar 
shrine about 380 yards ; from Palesh^^ar to Brahma’s Pool about 400 yards ; from 
Brahma’s Fool to the teiuple about 150 yards ; and north to Vishnu’s Pool about 300 
yards, that is a total of about 1000 yards. 
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about 270 paces^ to a platform known as the G^j^anidndi or Cow's 
Seat. In this platform, which measures a?x>ut thirteen feet by 
eleven, is the figure of a cow (V 7"xl'xl' «Mid a small 
natural hole fiiU^ of crystals in the shape of a cow's foot. The 
cow used to come from V^ukeshvar temple in Bombay and sprinkle 
with milk the god Kankeshvar on the top of the bill. Once 
the cowherd followed the cow and tried to catch her. When she 
found herself discovered she leapt frorn the top of the hill to this 
spot, and the cowherd was killed, and his image is engmved on the 
stone at the Cobia's Seat. From the crest of the hill is a pleasatifc^ 
view east along the well wooded valley between the Kankeshvar and 
S4gargad ranges. Fui'ther to the east are glimpses of the N^othna 
river alid of the distant Nagothna and Slior hills. To the south 
and west are bare flat rice-fields relieved by sciattered dumps of 
trees. Along the coast stretches a broad belt of green palm tops, 
and off the coast, in the sail-brightened sea, lie the low rock of 
Underi and the higher Hghthouse-crowmed island of Khdnderi. 

Beyond the Cow's Seat the paved way winds noxHbh-east up a gentle 
slope, and between less stunted and broken rows of trees, about 380 
yards to a small domed shrine of Pdleshvar (13' x lO'x 10'), with a 
ling inside and a cmious pointed cement-covered roof. Beyond the 
Pdleshvar shrine the pavement turns to the norths and, with rising 
ground on the right, passes along a waving hiU-top, whose hollows 
are beautifully wooded with mango and a$hok trees. About 400 
paces beyond the P^eshvar temple, on the right, a two-arched 
doorway leads though a seven feet high wall of laterite masonry into 
R^’s pool or Emna Tirth, a stone lined pond about forty-three feet 
by fifty-four. In the centre of the other three sides are doors with 
single arches, and, inside of each of the four cloorvva^^s, flights of steps 
lead to the water. This is the first of the fotm pools in which pHgrims 
to Kankeshvar should bathe before they enter the chief temple. The 
water is di-unk but it is not good. At the foot of a tree about tail 
yards west of Elam's pool, on a stone about eighteeii: inches high, i« the 
radely c^ed figure of a horseman with a spear iii his hand. Under 
it, in Gujarati letters, are tire wordSy Kumihdr JRcimji Pasa^ Samvat 
19^9 nd Vaishdkh sud line vdr Gareu^ih^t is Thursday the 1 1th of 
the bright half of VaisUhh (April-May) A.D. 1872. This stone was 
set up by a potter of Cheul to a dead member of his family whose 
spirit haunted his house. The potter comes up the hill every year, 
m^es the stone tidy, and gives the spirit a cocGanwit to content him 
^d persuade him not to wander but to stay in Ms stone pillar. A. 
little i)eyond the north wall of Rdim'spool a*^e three red white-spotted 
stones, the centre stone roughly shaped like a human figure. These 
are YeM the prince of the spirits and two of his soldiers. Steps to 
the right lead to an old temple with an image of RakhmAbdi The 
feet on her right are all that remains of an image of Vithoba 
which, some years ago, was smashed by a madmajx Vithofea's temple 
IS a complete rain. ^ 


pJe. 


About 150 ]^es further north, along the well wooded hill toT 3 
m a shght hollow, the chief buildings on the hill cluster round j 
S a stone parapet wall, eight sides, tuw 

small flights of steps leading to vhe water. Bound the pond on th< 
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nortli east and south cluster shrines and well sliadeil I'est-houses, 
and on the west '^>ank is the old richly carved temple of 
Kankesh.var with two-storied rest-houses beyond, one or two young 
cocoa palms, old champa bii,s]ies, and high mango and pipal trees, 
through whose leaves gleara long stretches of the western sea. 
Aitogetlicr the)‘e are about fifteen houses of wliieh five belong to 
Erahiiuins, one to a Gurav, and the others are rest-housesd 
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The pond is surrounded by a parapet wall about four feet high, 
round the outside of which is apav’-emeiii about thirty feet broad. In 
the parapet wall arc eight doors three of them large and five. of them 
sinalL The pond is eight-sidub with, inside of each door, a terrace 
or platform with .a plain front and flights of steps at eseh side. 

.im the pond is fulb the water is al^out thirty-four yards across. 
The temple of Kaiikeshvar, the chief building on the hill, stands in 
tlie midvile of the west bank of the pond. Its dark shrine and white- 
\vashcd spire are built in the riclily-carved many-cornered Chaiukyan 
or Heniadpanti style. There are three main, faces, to the east north 
and south, each face enriched with image niches. Tlie lines of the 
corners, between the faces, are carried up beyond the heavy cave into 
pointed panels, which, in sets of three, each ending in a round dvla 
berry and a stoppered ‘Avater-pot, stand out round the central spire. 
The central spire, like its side panels, ends in an dvla and a water- 
pot, which at certain seasons is crowned by a iai'ge brass oil jar. 
The outer measurements of the shrine are about twenty-six feet 
from east to west, and about sixty-flve feet round the base. The 
height of the wulb-, to the heavy stone eave, is about sixteen feet, 
and to the top of the spire fifty- one and a half feet. In the centre 
of the north east and south faces, a belt about three feet broad, 
is occupied with image niches, and a third image niche occupies the 
face of the spire above. Between each of the three main faces the 
vrall is biiit Ai five comers, the two corners nearest the image niches 
being shallow and the three others deep. At the top of each of the 
corners is the figure of a monkey and under the eaves are small 
seated Yogi figures. According to the hdva or ascetic who livevS in 
the temple, the images in the three niches on the south face are, in 
the spire niche Brahma with Sdvitri cn his knee, in the upper 
shrine niche Bhairav, and in the lower niche Gdj’’atri. Below Gayatri 
are a pair of elephants. On the east face, in the spire niche is Shiv, 
in the upper shrine niche Bhairav, and in the lower shrine niche 
Savitii and elepl^nts below. On the north face, in the spire niche 
is Vishnu, in the tipper shrine niche Bhairav, and in the lower 
shrine niche Saras vati and elephants below. To the north . the 
water passes from- the shrine through a stone lion-mouth or 
sink imikh, into a masonry cistern, and from the cistern through 
a covered masonry drain. A few ya^'ds to the west, at the comer of 
the shrine, are some old carved stones, one of which, said to be an 
inscribed land-grant stone, has lately been carried by the bdva inside 


' The names of the builders of six of the rest-houses are ; Kdhuji Shet Gujar 
of Aiibdi', B^Ikrishiia Jivanji Shet of Alibig, DevabAi a Bhansdli lady of Bombay, 
E6|ho Shet Sou^* of Bombay, Govind Gaog4dhar Bhadke of H^gaon, and Gangddis 
Gujar of Bombay. 
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the temple. The hall or manda'p to the west of the old 8h?ine is 
modern. It is a low tile-roofed building like a dwelling house. 
Above the hall roof, in the west face of the spire, is a square block 
of old masonry surmounted by a standin,^ figure of a tiger, and 
with an upper and a lower row of image- niehes with figiit'es said 
to be of Bhairav. There- is also another niche to the west of the 
main niche in the north face with a figure said to be of Bhairav. 
The outer wall * of the shrine has been lately repaired and many of 
the crevices have been pointed with mortar. But the building is in 
the star or mamy-pointed Chdlukjmn style, and^ though much less 
ornamented, seems to belong to about the same time (11th century) 
as the Ambarndth temple near Kaly^n. Though the spire is white- 
washed, some of the figures in the image-niches have been left black 
and the stoppers in the Water pot ornanieiits are red. In the inside, 
through the east wall of the inodern hall or maudirp^ a door leads to 
a lobby or passage about ten feet long by five broad. la the back or 
eas^t wall of this passage is a central door eight feet high by three feet 
eight broad with richly carved pilasters, and, on eo,ch side, a row of 
five door-keepers each about eighteen inches high. To the right are 
two female and three male figures, and to the left two female and 
two male figures, the fifth in the centre of the left row having 
disappeared. Through the doorway six steps lead down into a dark 
shrine about ten feet square with plain walls, and, about fifteen feet 
from the floor, a domed ceiling in the Ch^lukyan or cross-corner 
style. The floor is paved with stone. In the middle is a shdluiihha 
ox ling case about three feet long, hid by a modern brass col>ra that 
raises a five-hooded head facing the north. In the centre of the 
ling case is a round hole about six inches across and a foot deep. 

To the south-west of the temple, about a. hundred yards <lown tlio 
hill, is Bhim's pond or Bhirn Kund where the pilgrim should bathe 
immediately before entering the temple. But this pool dries soon 
after the close of the rains and is seldom visited. West of the 
main temple, under an open tiled canopy, i$ a bull and at the side 
two lamp-pillars about twenty-five feet liigh. Behind, to the west 
and north-west are the houses of the temple ministrants a 
Chavkalshi or M^li, a Gurav, and a Konkanasth Brahman. The M^li 
belongs to the village of JhirM, about two miles west of Kankeshvar 
hill.^ His is one of e^ht families who hold the office of chief 
ministrant in tarn, bemg entitled to all offerings. Besides he is 
paid monthly from the temple funds one-fifth of a ton (5 mans) of 
tmhusked rice and 11 & 6d. (Es. 5f) in cash. The Guravs, of whom 
there are eight, play imis^c twice a^day morning evening. They 
^me about four generationsback from Junnarjn Poona. They receive 
from the temple ftmds (Rs. 2) a month and one and a half mans 
of nee, eking out their allowance by working as husbandmen and 
ial^tnrers. The Chitpdvan Brahman performs part of the worship, 
and IS paid 5s. (fe. 2-14) a month, and one and a half mans of 
irom the temple funds. He came from Ndgaon ne^ 
about twenty years ago. Another person attached to the 
temple is a Brdhman ascetic or Brahmachd,ri, who lives in a little 
room in the imrth wall of the temple. He has iaothing to do with 
the worship of the god. Attached to the temple there are also two 
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watclimen, who receive tiie sa«me allowance as the Giiravs, and a clerk, 
who gets 61 (Es. 10) a month in cash. There are also six cow's and tw^o 
buffaloes. The temple "enjoys the grant of Sogaon village, v/hich 
yields about 7.7 tons (104} lcho.ndis) of unhusked rice a year. Half 
of this is sold at a rate fixed by the Collector, and the proceeds 
which range from £80 to £100 (Es. 800 - Rs. 1000) are paid to 
Government. Of the remaining fifty-two hhandis twenty-two are 
distributed to the temple servants and twelve are spent in feeding 
religions beggars. The remaining eighteen are sold^ and the proceeds 
applied tovrards the daily distribution of food to travellers and 
beggars who visit the temple. Connected with the temple is an 
alms-house or saddvart for the charitable distribution of food, 
maintained by one GangMd;S, a Gujar of Bombay. Any person 
visiting the hill is fed for three days from the temple supplies, 
and two days from Gangddds’ alms-house. The dole stops at the 
end of five days.^ The affairs of ‘the temple are managed by 
a committee or panch of five, who supervise the collection of 
reve nue and control the expenditure. The present committee 
includes two Kayasth Prabhus, one Brahman, one Gosd.vi, and one 
Sonar. When a vacancy occurs the rest of the commrotee choose a 
suitable person from one of the villages near Kankeshvar. Every 
day, in honour of the god, the Guravs play music twice, in the 
morning, and in the evening. About six in the morning the 
M;^li iiiinistrant w^ashes the god, and his clothes and vessels, 
and offers fioVers and a cocoanut. Between, seven and nine, after 
the Mali’s service is over, the Brahman comes and offers the five 
nectars or amrits milk, curds, sugar, honey, and clarified butter* 
Again in the afternoon the Mali w^orships about four o’clock 
and the Brahman about five. Worshippers offer a cocoanut or 
a betelnut ; they never bring blood offerings. All the offerings 
go to the Mdli, but visitors often make the Brdhman a small 
present. Monday is sacred to the god, and, once a year, comes 
his great fair, at the November full-moon. The November fair is 
attended by 10,000 to 12,000 visitors. A large number of these, 
perhaps about a thousand, are people from Bombay chiefly holiday 
makers. Most of the rest belong, to the villages round, the Koiis 
and Mails, that is Pd^nchkalshis and Chavkalshis, being the most 
numerous and most devout worshippers. A pilgrim should bathe 
in the Ram pool about 150 yards south of the temple, then in 
the Vishnu pool about 300’ yards to the north, then in the main 
pond or Shiv pool, and perhaps in the Bhim pool to the south-west. 
He should then make his offering to the god. It is a pretty fair 
with crowds of gaily clad visitors. In the afternoon three gods come 
in palanquins to pay their respect to Kankeshvar ; Ganpati from 
Avds about four miles to the north-west ; Bhairav f rotu ShiroH about 
two miles to the north; and Devi from Jhird/i about? .two miles to 
the west. There is also the long pole of Phupkdevi froiU Revas about 
four miles to the north. Each of these are escorted by a band of about 


• * Hie daily dole is 1 after of rice, J after of ipulse, a rupee weight;^ cla*i^d butter, 

ziative pice weight of hemp or ffdnja to tliosp who .sxxioKe., chillies aad 

turmeric, two uatiTe pice wei^t of salt, aiid the same (jusmtity of ioMccb, 
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and twenty villagers. Wlien the gods have paid their respects to 
KariKeshvar, Kankeshvar’s crow'n is brought out and placed in a 
palanquin. Then a procession is formed and the palanquins are carried 
round the outs.de of the pond, with crowds of men bar(‘- to tlie waist 
and their hair streaming down their backs^ dancing and shouting iix 
front of the palanquins, each with a cane in his hand which tliey 
clash together as an accompaniment to their singing. On the day 
of the great fair a large brass oil jar is pulled up the Guravs and 
set on the top pinnacle of the spire and a light burnt in it. It 
remains on the top of the spire till the Malidshivratra in February- 
March when it is taken down. On the Mah/tsliivTfitra a largely 
attended fair is held, and a band of the professional singers called 
Hardases are employed to sing thepraises of Shiv. The eixtertainment 
costs from £20 to £80 (Rs. 2d0 - Rs. 300). 

To the north-west of the main temple is the shrine of Edmeshvar. 
It is a building of plain dressed masoiiiy about twelve feet square, 
repaired with mortar, but apparently as old as the temple. To the east 
is a porch about six feet six inches square supported on two pills rst 
with deep eaves. On each side of the slirine door are carved pilasters 
and in the centre of the lintel is a small Ganpati. Tlie wails of the 
shrine are plain both outside and inside. The porch ceiling is flat, 
but the shrine ceiling rises in a cross-cornered dome to a central 
stone. In the centre of the paved floor of the slirijie is a ling in, a 
ling-cme. The outer roofs of the porch and of the shrine are of 
large blocks of dressed stone. They idse in throe tiers of stops 
with stone horns or knobs in the corners and in the centre of each 
tier. The ornament in the centre of the dome roof is an dida 
beriy,. or round flattened crab-apple, with a %vater pot on the top 
and a stopper in its mouth, probably rej)resenting a cocoanut. 


To the east of Eameshvar s shrine, from the north 1>ank of the 
pond, rises a flight of ten steps. The small tiled building on the 
left is a rest-house. Behind it, the modern square l)uildii:!g with a 
domed roof, entered by five steps, and with a standing image of the 
deity inside, is the temple of Lakshmi-Narciyan. Behind are some 
thatched Brahman huts. The larger tiled building on the right 
(a^ut 36 X 33 and 12' high), in the modern dwellingdiouse style, 
IS Ganpati^s temple. The three figures in the east w’-ail, facing the 
door, are, Ganpati in the centre, Siddhi on Ganpati’s right, and Riddhi 
- on his left. Opposite the temple door is a small Sirine with an 
alabaster image of Ganpati s ral. The temple has been lately built 
by the bava or worshipper, a burly long-bearded Karhdda Brahixiaii 
with nnger nails about two inches long. North ox Ganpati 's temple 
IS a domed^shrine uf Bhairav and a Brahman dw-elling beyond. 

4 . shrine at the north-east of the lake is dedicated 

to Mankeshvar. It is on a plinth about twelve feet square and is 
entered by three steps. The walls are plain and the dome eight- 
sided, mth a round po^ke top, and pillars at the corners of the roof. 
In front IS bull and a female figure. Inside is a ling and 

a Ganpati :in .a piche opposite the door. 

At the .south-east corner of the pond, closely like the Enmesh var 
^rme in the ^^o^th-west corner, is a little old shrine with plain 
walls measuring about r r by 6' 10". It is dedicated to KundesWr 
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or Brahmeshvar, and has a porch five feet square. In front of the 
porch are a pair of old carved pillars. There are old stones in 
the roof both of the porch and of the shrine which rise in tiers 
with knobs or points in the centre and at the cornerii of each tier. 
On the top of the dome is a rounded apple-like dvla on which 
stands a water-pot with a cocoanut stopper. An inscription states 
that the shrine was repaired in Shah 1773, that is in A.r>. 1851. The 
large two-storied building on the south bank of the pond is a rest- 
house. 

From the north bank of the pond, the paved way leads between 
Ganpati’s amd Lakshmi-Ndr^yan's temple, and beyond the Brdhman 
dwellings and the trees, across a bush-covered hill top, with beautiful 
views of the sea and of the harbour and island of Bombay. The 
pavement leads about three hundred yards down a gentle slope to 
a small stone-lined cistern filled from a spring whose \vater passes 
through a stone cow’s mouth. In front of the cistern is an open 
pavement with broad stone benches at the sides. This is Vishnu’s 
P^mI or Vishnu Tirth, the second of the four pools in which the 
pilgrim should bathe before he presents himseH to the god. 

From the high, ground above the pool is a fine sea view^ west over 
Under! and Khdnderi, and north, beyond the beacon-tower of 
Mandva, across the broad Bombay harbour with its fleets of white- 
sailed fishing and coasting craft. To the right rise the forest of masts 
and the high white houses of eastern Bombay. To the west 
stretches the long claw-like line of the Coldba rocks, and behind 
Colaba, Back Bay, the green of Malabd,r Hill, and the encircling sea. 

Ka'ngori, or Mangalgad Fort, is in the MahSd sub-division 
about eie\ en miles east by south from MahM town. The fort is built 
on the top of a steep and treeless spur of the Sahyddris, 2467 feet high, 
add is reached bv a narrow and rugged path about two miles long. 
The fort is 1485 feet from east to west and 264 from north to south. 
The buildings are mostly ruined, the gateway is out of repair, and of 
the rampart only a part remains. Within the rampart is a ruined 
temple and a rock-cut cistern, but no building of any size or interest. 
Kangori was one of seven forts captured by Shivdji in 1648.^ It 
Was the place of confinement of Chitursing the brother of the RAja of 
Sdtdra, from 1812 till his death in 1818.^ In 1817 Comets Hunter 
and Morrison, two English officers on the Madras establishment, on 
their way from Haidarabad to Poona with a small escort were caught 
at XJruli twenty miles east of Poona, and imprisoned in this fort, 
where they were very harshly treated. Some time after, by Gokhla’s 
orders, they were removed to Vasota in Sdtd.ra, and, on the reduction 
of that fort in April 1817, they were restored to freedom.^ In 1818 
EAngori was. taken by Colonel Prother, after the fall of Rtygad.^ 


^ Grant Buff's Mardth^, 63. 

^ Grant Buff’s Mardthda, 632. An insnrwction was for several years mamtained in 
Chitursmg*8 favour, and PracMtgad and other forts taken. Ditto. 

8 PendMri and Mardtha WdjrB. 122, 129. 209 j Grant Buff, 654, 678. Kdngori is at 
that time called < GokhaWs fort of Kdngori.* 

** Mardtha and Pendhdri Wars, 300. See . appendix. 
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Kaula Fortj in the village land of Parmachi, fifteen miles 
north-east of Mahdd, stands on a precipitous rock, 2124 feet high, 
terminating a short spur, which runs in a northerly direction from 
the main line o ' the Sahyildris. The road from Mahad to the town 
of Bhor in Satara, by the Varandha pass, which winds up this spur 
on an easy gradient, is one of the main liucs of communication 
between the Deccan and the Konkan, 

Khandala village in Alihdg, on the left at the foot of the’Karli 
pass, has a slab of trap about 6' &' x 2' 9" with a sun and moon at the 
top and a w^ater-pot between them. There has been an inscription, 
but it is worn away. 

Kha'lldari,^ north latitude IS'" 42' 8" and east longitude 72*^ 48' 
17^ is a sniaii island near the entrance of the Bombay harbour, 
eleven miles south of Bombay and six north-v/e.'.t of Alihdg. 
It lies tw^o and a half miles from tlie Kolaba mainland and one and 
a half miles from its sister island k)J Underi. From Urideri it is 
separated by a chaimel which can be used only by small coasters. The 
islaii l which is a mile and a half long b}' half a mile broad, is 
larger and considerably higher than Underi, rising to the light- 
house cliff on the south. In- former times the walls and fortitiea- 
tions ■were more regular and better adapted for defence than 
those of Underi.'^ The soundings near Klianderi are very irregular, 
and on the cfT-sIde a vessel may pass wdthin a quarter mile of the 
shore in four fathoms half tide. To the north-east of the island, off 
where the boats lie, is a reef dry at half tide. It is about 500 
yards from ti;ie island, so that thefe is a good harbour between. The 
whole space fmin this reef to Underi is foul ground and impassable 
to boats of any size. Tfie light-house, -which was built in 1867, stands 
on the highest part of the island. It is an octagonal masonry tower 
seventy-five feet high on the centre of a fiat-roofed house, the centre 
of the lantern being 161 feet above the level of the sea. The light 
is a catadioptric of order one. It is a single fixed white, light which 
is^ visible in clear weather from a distance- of tw^enty miles, and has 
ah arc of illumination of 225 degrees. A red ray is shown from this 
light which .covers the dangers lying seaward of. Alibag and Gheul, 
as also the Cheui Kadu rock on which there is now a beacon. The 
ray is visible from seaward betw-een the beai‘ing\s of north and 
N. N. W. I W. A 200-feet high flagstaff stands north-east of the 
light tower. 

About fift}!^ yards north of the Khauderi quay is a small tile 
roofed wooden temple with a great boulder in it^svhich is worshipped 
as VetaL ]Near the landing is a Musalmaii tomb of Ddud Pit, 
Fishermen passing near the island make offerings both to Vetaland 
Baud Pir as they are believed to rule the waves which in northerly 
gales are very steep and angry in the neighbourhood of Khanderi. 

Khanderi is ^ described by the 'Portuguese Viceroy, Bom eJoto 
da Castro, in 1 538, as a la^ge idcuid two leagp.es north of Chaul, 
specially known as the Island of OhauL It was about a falcon 


KMucI<iii is written Kundra, Ciiudrv. and Kenery ; so (Jiideri is written Undra, 
und&ra, and Henery. ^ historical Fragments, 79. See Appendix. 
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shot hmg shot bror^d. It consisted of two high 
hills, ahH)ut the saiue .siz<i and sliape, one facing north the otlier 
ia,eing soihli. BeiwiM-u was a gro^at wide opening so that from the 
sea li >«‘e]ucd io l.)c in two parts. It was full of rocks aru'i 
y7eld(‘d of Fled. On the north-east, at the end of a wide- 

necked oy>euiiig, wa,s a sandy beaeli with a landing sheltered from 
till winds. Tlii‘ isL'uid protected it on the sea side from the north- 
wt‘st to the >0 nils -east, and all the rest v\"asopen only to land breezes 
wljich could caiitio no tenipest. Near the shore was a well with 
\'ery gooil waiter. Close to tlic nortli, and on one side of the hill, 
Dom doao Found a rock with a hollow in the middle which greatly 
disturlK'd his eonipass, ap]>arentl 3 ” a hand or pocket compass The 
compass was sligldly adheted on a split rock close by and not at 
all a fleeted ()n other rocks. The rock that disturbed the compass 
was not nKunictie as it did not draw irond 

mxi. notice that has Ixjen traced of Klidnderi is by Fryer 
in iG7 (', wlio incatio'is frinarcy and Cunarey to the sotitli of the 
B tadiay haiboiir.- At the end of August 1679, Shi v4ji, whom no 
mheaidage ^;scu|>e,<l, .^’ni :i/0 soldiers and as many labourers, with 
arms and luaieriaJs, to i\l a.iuleri, and iinniiediafcel,y began to rai.se 
bn',;«st.-works at the laiMling plac^ss. The island had never before 
been inlmbittsi, and its only produce was fuol, which had formerly 
been s(u,«t to Boiabay. When they heard of Shiv^djits works on 
Tvlidnderi, the IL'ngli.sh. claimed it as part of Bombay and the 
Portuguese; an oh.l settlement. Bombay had at the time no gallivats 
or fast snilln<i; lioats, so the English titted up seine trading craft 
(ff yJnfiars, ind manned them with forty Europeans. They ordered 
Shi c;Vji s (kflii'er to give u{) the islauch but he refused. Rough weather 
them back to Boitibay, and, on tlieir return on the 19th of 
B'')dend>er, a ii(*ui.euant in a drunken fit attempted to force a landing, 
but WHS killed wiilii the loss of his boat and crew. The Mardtha boats 
were mmii handier and rpiicker tlian the English, and at night 
managed to pass men to the island. Meanwhile news came that 
’Daiiliitkhdm Sfiiviji s admiral, was bringing his fleet from Cheiil. The 
lh’ltis!rlle«Uwvas accordingly increased to eight ships^ with Keigwin, 
the. rotvniKinder of thegarrison, and2 00 Europeans/* On the eighteenth 
of t)i iolHU' the. Ma.nUlui fleet 1.>oro down from Alibdg, and, getting to 
iviKaiKbed ])(d or«^ thiFEngllsh were readjy took cue of the grabs and f)ut 
t,!m rexsi to lligdit. 'Jdie Revenge though left alone, by the bravery of 
Miiudtln lurtw,uiptain arid of Keigwin tne commander of the troops, 
sank five of the Maratha ]>oats, and drove off the whole fleet of fifty 
sail, eriasing them to slioal water at the mouth of the N^gotbna 
rivtw, Htill the English were not able to prevent the MaratinSs 
siiengtlienlng their forces on Khanderi. The boats kept passing 
at tiight, cannon were mounted on the island, and a man in one of the 
Ihiglish ships was w^ounded. Oji the tenth of November the Sidi, as 
Moghal adniind, joined the English with a strong flcet.^ He proposed 


‘ iH-ijiieiro Rotciro da Costa da India, 57-58. ^ New Account, 60. 

1'ho Rcviaige as adiiiiral, two two-masted grabs, three armed trading boats 
aad t wo mar/mlH a stronger kind of tniding float. 

‘ Tije. tUict consisted of two largo threc-i .asted pigates, fifteen stout . in 

which Ix’sidea iascers there were 700 excellent soldiers. 
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that he should assault the island if the English covered the landing. 
But Keio^win^ the English commander, found that the Sidi did not 
mean to give up the island if he took it, and, judging that the Sidi was 
likely to prove a more dangerous neighbour than Bhivaji, lieid aloot 
m(rhim<y went on till the end of December but to no purpose.^ The 
Sidi continued to batter Khdnderi till the ninth of January, and 
then suddenly fortified Underi. Daulatkhfin, Sluvdjis admiral, tried 
to stop this, bringing guns on the mainland opposite. But on the 
27th of January he was defeated and severely wounded, his small 
open boats not being able to stand against the Sidi s stronger and 
larger vessels.^ For several j’ears after this there were constant 
fetruorgles between the Sidi and the Mard^th^s for the possession of 
these islands.® In 1693 Khd,fi Kh^n mentions ‘Kalaba and Gandiri* as 
the strongest of Shivdji’s newly built forts on the seashore.^ In 1695 
Gemelli Gar er i calls tbemUnderin and Canderin, two forts on the island 
and continent, a rock with some dwellings of Shivtiji’s who was at war 
with the Great Moghal and consequently in action against the Sidi.® 
About 1706, Mr. Strutt, Deputy-Governor of Bombay, described 
Khdnderi as strongly fortified by Angria and covered with houses.® 
Khdnderi was one of the ten forts, and sixteen fortified places of less 
strength, which, in 1713, Kanhoji Angria obtained on siding with 
Shahn and renouncing Sambhdji.'^ In October 1718 the Fmglish tried 
to take Khanderi and failed.® This failure is said ic have been due 
to the treachery of one Rama K^mati who l\eld a confidential post 
under Governor Boone.® There seem to have been otheir traitors 
than Rama Karn^ti, if Alexander Mamilton's (1690-1720) account is 
correct, that Khanderi would certainly have been taken in 1719 had 
not a Portuguese captain, who lay on one quarter of it with some wjir 
vessels to hinder relief coming to it, betrayed liis trust, and let some 
boats pass in the night witli provisions and ammunition which the 
island greatly needed.^® About 1 740 it was settled between the 
English and the Sidi that, if Khtoderi was taken, it sliould be 
delivered with ail its guns and stores to the English.^^ In 1750 
Grose notices Khfi.nderi and Underi as having once been in the 


* Orme’s Historical Fragments, 79 -S4. 

^ Orme’s Historical Fragments, 88 ; Bruce’s Annals, 11. 442 ; Low’s Iinlian Navy, I. 
6t)*68. In this engag«^ment Daulatkhdu.lost four grabs and four smaller vessels, while, 
besides those taken prisoners, 500 of his men were killed and wounded. The Sidi 
lost no vessels, and had only ten men killed. s Jaime’s Konkan, 73. 

^ Elliot and Bowson’s History, YII. 290,355. ^ Churchill’s Voyages, IV. 200. 

® Low’s Indian Navy, L 92. " Grant BuflT, 193. 

® Bombay Quarterly iteview, III. 57. The first day of iittack a continual fire was 
kept up on both sides from four in the morning till eight at night ; but the English 
were shorthanded. (See above p. 147). They landed next morning and attempted to 
carry the strong fortifications by storm, but were driven Lack with considerable loss 
Low’s Indian Kavy, I. 98. 

9 iUma wrote to Kiiihoji ‘Our general here has. resolved in council to attack 
and taue the fort of Gundry, and thus it is agi-eed to environ the said fort the 
l/th day of Octobei, and the armada, powder, and ball, and all other necessaries 
for w’ar are ready. I therefore write your honour that you may have the said forb 
web furnished. E4ma was brought to trial on 24th March 1720 on this and other 
charges of treachery aud being convicted, was condemned to life-long imprisonment 
B^eview^Ilf 57 I^ow’s Indian Navy, I. 98-99 ; Bombay Quarterly 

New Account, I. 243. u Low’s Indian Navy, L 106. 
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hands of Angria and the Sidis but long taken from them. In the 
possession of aji enemy, they would be disadvantageous to the 
‘English. Probably, he adds,, they will fall to the MarMhas who have 
lately swallowed up the whole neigbbourliood." The cession of 
Khanderi to the English was proposed in I755.‘^ It was not actually 
ceded until 1775 under the terms of the treaty of Surat/^ and 
shortly after was taken back under the treaty of Purandhar.'^ In 
1787 Khdnderi is noticed as being in the possession of Raghoji 
Angria.^ In 1799 Lieutenant Hayes was ordered to proceed to 
Khanderi, which is described as strongly fortified and mounting 
200 pieces of cannon^ to demand restitution of some merchant vessels 
and property carried on shore. Hayes took his fourteen -gun 
schooner the Alert close to the enemy’s gateway on the north-east 
of the island, landed with part of his crew, brought off tlie vessels 
and property, and caused x4jngria to pay 500 per cent upon the 
deficient cargo.® 4bout this time^ Khanderi was captured by 
Sakuvarbai the wife of • Jaysing Angria, but it was soon after 
treacherously taken from her by the commander of Sindid^’s foi'ces 
who promised to set her husband free if she gave up the fort. The 
fort given up, but Jay sing was killed and Sakuvarbai put in 
prisoiiJ in 1800 (6th May) KhAnderi pirates are noticed as seizing 
boatvS and as stating that they came from their mistress at Khanderi 
who was sending letters to Lohogad."^ In 1818 Man^ji Angria 
handed Khanderi to the Peshw^a in return for support given against 
Eaburav. It seems to have passed to the British, in 1818, with the 
Th^lna district as part of the Pesliwa’s territory. ’ 

Kihim, fifteen miles south oi Bombay and five north of Alibag, 
is a large village in the Alibdg sub-division, with, in 1881, a popula- 
tion of 1357. It is a large scattered village nearly surrounded with 
a wood which is thick, enough to cut off the sea "breeze. There is a 
European residence in Kihim the property of Mr. F. D, Parker,ithe 
superintendent of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company. At Navgaon village, two miles south of Kihim, are two 
lai’ge graves the one to the north said to be of male and the one to 
the south of female Beni-Israels Vvho are said to have been 
shipwrecked when they first arrived on the Alibdg coast. About 150 


^ Grose’s Voyage, I. 50. ' Aitchison’a Treaties, V. 16, 

“ Aitciiisou’s Treaties, V. 23. * Aitchison’s Treaties, V. 33. 

5 Low’s Indian Navy, I. 190. Lieut. McCiiier who surveyed the island at this 
time, found it rouglily" about 500 yai^ds in circumference, surrounded by a bad w all 
very irregularly divided by t.O’wcrs, covered at the top with cocoanut tree leaves 
but no embrazures or anything like a gun well mounted. Ho found the v/hole i-sland 
covered with houses, and llaghoji behaving very civilly to any Euglish. vessel that 
went nigh. The soundings about Khdnderi w’erc very irregular. On the on: side 
a vessel could go within a quarter mile of the shore in four fathoms at half tide ; 
off where boats lay, to the north-east of the island, was a knoll dry at half tide. 
It lay about 500 yards from the island forming a good harbour between. Kaghojihe 
calls, an arrant pirate, who will make free with any vessel he can manage, except 
the English to whom he was friendly only through fear. He had one ship, one snow, 
three ketches, and a number of armed gallivats. The top sail vessels niounted 
from ten to fourteen guns, and the gallivats were armed with lances, bows, and arrows, 
each carrying from eighty to a hundred men whoso only business was boaramg, 
Lieut. McCluer’s Description of the Coasts of India 1791, in Moore’s Littles 
Detachment, 8, 9. « Low’s Indian Navy, 

" Mr, Douglas* Book of Bombay, E^nhoji ngria, MSS. Dianes for 1800. 
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in^ ' r Tlir paces from tlie two mounds are about 500 separate graves said to 
CiiapT^ * belono* to the Black and White Beni-Isrdels of the neighbourhood.^ 
Places of Interest » ^ ^ . 

^ Korle or Korlai lies opposite Revdanda, at the west point of the 

^ oELAi. south bank of the Roha creek. It is almost an island, a narrow 

rocky ridge about SCO feet high which stretches north-west Imlf 
across the river. Inside of the ridge, hid in a grove of cocoa-palms, 
with a w'ell-kept chuxchon the rising ground behind, lies the large 
Christian village of Korle. From the top of Korle hill, which is 
271 high, to the level of the beach in the extreme north, the 
crest of the ridge is flanked by wails, and the defences are 
strengthened by an outwork on the rocks just above sea level, an<i 
by three cross walls and towers between the outwork on the sea 
and the main fortifications on the top of the hill. Mr. Nairne 
considered it the most interesting Portuguese fortification in British 
Konkan.^ 

During the sixteenth century this point was known to Europeans 
as Cheul Bock, *Il Morro de GhauV It was the sctsne of several severe 
straggles between the Portuguese and the Musalmins. In 1521, when 
the immadnagar king allowed them to build a fort at Cheul, the 
Portuguese raised a bulwark on the other side of the river, probably 
on the flat space at the north foot of the Korle ridge.® This redoubt 
was attacked by the Camba 3 ' fleet, which Vv’as then at the river 
mouth. But the Korle garrison was strengthened from Cheul 
and drove off the Gujardtis with he^vy loss.^ In 1557, apparently 
taking advantage of the disturbances that followed the death of 
Burhin Nizam (1508- 1553) of Ahmadnagar, the Portuguese asked, 
for the cession of Korle. The Ahmadnagar king refused, and, 
sendmg some of his best engineers, ordered the place to be strong! y 
fortified. The Portuguese resisted, and, after some fighting, it was. 
settled that the hill should remain unfortified.^ The Portuguese 
redouot seems to have been dismantled, but, according to Portuguese 
accounts, one sign of their possession remained, a small wooden 
cross at the extreme point, v^hich neither Musalman swords could 
cut nor Musalindn elephants drag a%vay. 

In io94,^ Burhmi Nizam II. (1590-1594), who was then at war with 
the Portuguese, built a fort ‘a wonder of strength and completeness^ 
on the Korleridge, and from it did much injury to the Revdanda walls. 
On the fourth of September (1594) the Portuguese, stronglyreinforced 
pom Bassein and Saisetto, determined to annoy the Musalmans 
by destroying the Korle market. Abranches, the Captain of Cheul, 
witn 1500 Portuguese and as many trusty^ natives, crossing in 


3 Courtenay^ " Jfaime’s Konkan, 01. 

f ; GeineUi Careri (ChurcMil, IV. 200} 

allowed the Portuguese to build the fort on 
orir^i brmg him oyer 300 horses at reasonable rates out of Persia 

I ^ Cmiha’s Chaul, 45-47. 

were at peace Portuguese 1594. The Portuguese sa.v tlie two natioas 

in lad. Li. fit. ISl ; Da Sa?Chau\ 59™ 
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small boais, landed on the Korle shore, and, after a sharp figh^ 
drove tlie Musalmans before them and chased them to the outer 
gate. This gate was blocked by a dead elephant, and the garrison, 
tailing to shut it, the Portuguese forced their way through and 
entered the fort. Enraged at the death of Antonio, a Franciscan 
father who had led them with a cmcifix fastened to a lance, the 
Portuguese rushed forward and forced their wajr through the 
second gate, which the garrison M^ere unable to shut as the passage 
was blocked by a dead horse. After a tierce resistance the Musal- 
nidn general Fateh Khan was taken prisoner. The Tower of 
Resistance still held out, but witli the help of scaling ladders Avas 
captured after a deadly struggle. Fateli Khiln, convinced of the 
power of the Portuguese God, became a Christian, and dying of his 
wounds was buried at Cheul with gx'eat l)Oinp. His wife and 
daughter Were taken in the Castle of Resistance. The wife was 
ransomed, and the daughter becoming a Christian was sent to Goa 
and . afterwards to Lisbon.^ The trophies of the da.y were, besides 
the riches of the market, much ammunition, many horses, five ele- 
phants, seventy-seven pieces of artilleiy, and a store of small arms. 
The Portuguese loss was twenty-one killed and about fifty’ wounded; 
the Musalman loss was about 1000 killed.^ As the Portuguese had 
not men enough to guard the works, they’* were destroy^ed. Only 
the Castle of Resistance on the hill top and the battery on the 
water’s edge, at the north point, -were kept, and furriislied with a small 
garrison,.^ 

Before its destruction by the Portuguese, Korle 33 rieseribed l>y 
Do Couto (1602) as a great fortress as strong as any h\ the 
• world,^ On the inland side, where alone it we> ope;i: to a knd attack, 
from the sea to rho river it was protected by a dii^ h erossc/'! bj a 
Avooden drawbridge. Within the ditch was a high strong wail 
relieved by tAA-o great bastions, \Auth a bronze lion bet-voen t>hem 
bearing the vA'ords ‘ hi one passes me but fights." Within the va'l, 
a])Out; halfway up the hill side, ran a second bastioned line of 
w^alls, and, on the hill *top, rose a great strong tower the Castle xf 
Resistance. From the highest point of the casile looked diovvri a 
bronze eagle Avith outstretched wungs and the moth) ' None passes 
me but files.’ On the north point witliin the outer w^ll Avas 
another great bastion. Inside the Avails A'rere some good houses, a 
deep cistern of dressed >stone, and several magazines. The Avliole 
AA^as defended by scA'-eiity great guns, and had a giirrison of 8000 
horse and foot, among them many^ noble Moors> quartered oatside 
the walls in rich gay tents. Close to the eamp was a uiarket with 
7000 people, all engaged in trade with great store of stufis, moneyq 
and merchandise. 
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^ JN’airne in Indian Antiquary, III. 182. 

- According to Ferishta (Briggs, III. 2S6*) 12,000 Musalmdna were killed. The very 
small Portuguese loss is partly explained by their custom of recording no deaths but 
those of Europeans. 

^ See inscription below. Tlievenot (1666, Voyages, V. 248) speaks of the harbeur 
being defended by a strong citadel on the top of a hill called Morro de Ciaul. 

This account is from a translation of Do Couto (Decade II. Cap. 30) published by 
Mr. Nairae, C.S., in the Indian Antiquary, III. 181. 
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Tlie Portiigiio.se do not .'^eeiu to havo aliowcd the fortress to 
remain long dismantled. In 1 623 Della Valle described t])e riieiil 
rock a.s^ on the rig^ht, crowned Ir/ a Musaiman fort, whicli tlio 
Portuguese had greatly strengihened. Formerly, he folds, the Niy.ani 
Shah had fortified Korlai fort and another hill a little inland, and 
greatly annoyerl .Portugiie.se GheuI, preventing .ships froiis entering the 
riverd In 1634, Antonio Eoearro^ the successor of Diogo do Cento a.s 
king’s chronicler, de.serihcd tl^e Mono or Hill of Cheul as lying 
on the right hand 0 !i entering the Cheul riv(*r. The hill was about 
720 feet (180 hnsses) higli.^ To the west and uortii lay the .sea, to 
the ea,st the river, and to the south the mainland. On the south, 
west, and east the sides were very ."'teep ; tlio hill could l>e climbed 
only from the north. At the north point, oit the level u£ tlic sua, 
was an outwork or cuira.s called Santa Crnce or Holy Cross. It 
had side walls nine feet or twelve ‘paJim high, a watch-hou.se and 
ammuiiiticii tower, and it had room for ten pieces of ai-tilkvy. In 
1634 there were live piece.s in the Santa Crucc rodoul^t, a colubriiia 
or calverine of gun-nietal able to throw an iron ball of fifty pounds, 
a hair colubriiia of gun-metal able to throw a .siictecn-pouud iron 
ball, a half camel of gun-metab and an iron sakre able to throw an 
eight-pound iron ball. Of the fifth piece no details are given. The 
outwork was manned by twouty soldiers and two bonil^ardiei'.s. 

From the Santa Gruce outwork the hill rose southward, as if by 
a numl»ei‘ of steps, tht' crest of the ridge being fianked by w'alls. 
About 500 paces from the Santa. Giucc ^vas a w^atch-tower or 
cavaleiro, about fifteen feet (a-bout twenty highi, wfith a 

terrace-roof suitable for inusketeers. If armed with heavy guirs tlii.s 
tower would eommanu Santa Gruce ; but the only gun was"a falcon, 
which threw a shot of about four pounds. From this bastion the 
flanking walls about thirty feet (forty apart, led up the hill 

800 pacGvS to tlie towers of Sam Tliiago and Sam Francisco Xavier, 
terrace-roofed bastions, one over the .sea- face the other over the river 
face. Each had a. falcon and room enough to work heavy artillciry. 
Above these totvers the hill rose, stiil bet ween flanking wall. s, to 
another cross wall with a tower of Sam Philippe and Sam Thiago. 
Inside of this defence, hj steps and sharp a.seeiits, the ridge rose to 
the Mil top which- Was from twenty-live to thirt} paces ?.>road and 
about 300 paces long. The top of the hill was surrounded hy a wall, 
from eiglit to fifteen f cot (ten to twenty px/?/i.s‘) high, according to the 
nature of the ground. To tne south the wall was closed by two 
acitc trianglo.s, called Scissor.s in military phi*ase, and ccminfmly 
known as Hare s Ears. The inside height of the wail varied froin 
three teet four inches to five feet (four to six palms), llie only 
guns on the hill top were three falcons, because the hill sides \s ere 
so steep that, to reach the foot of the wall wa.s a work of groat 
difticulty. Tne chief defence: was a number of stones read}’ to be 
hurled from the w'all, and so numerou.s that, if thev were .set 
rolling, nothing could remain unhurt to the very end of the s^a 


I Viaggi di Pietro Della Valle, Venice 1667, part HI. 133- 136. 

- i£vcn tuKiiig thy afi a yard, not a fathom, the height is excessive 
and steep Korlai ridge* L>nks higher tit? rit really is (*27 1), 
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]>eacli. Oil tlie bill top wore some bouses close to the wall One XIT. 

with a veranda ^vas the capiaiu’s bouse, a second u’^as an animunitioii ijliiterest* 

and food store, and a third was the magazine for the city ot Oheui. 

In the fort was a rain water cistern sufScieiit for the use of the 

garrisoii. There was also a cjiurch whose cbapcl bad stone walls i?&eon^- 

and a tiled roof, but wrhose body bad an inner roof of palm leaf 

matting and an outer roof of thatcli. Every Sunday and holyday 

a priest came to the chapel to say mass, being paid 15 annas (5 

larincs) for each visit. A boat witli a c&ptain and six sailors was 

Ivcpt to run between Korlai and Oheui. The hire of the lx>at was 

Ks. I f (Xcraphins 3) a montli. Each of the men vvas paid 16 ans, 

(5 lari lias) a month and a num of rice, and the captain got twice 
as much as the men. The Morro garrison included a captain, a 
constable and fifty men. The cost of the fort garrison was Rs. 2150 
(Xerapliins 3420) a year, and Rs. 050 (Xeraphins 1513) more for 
pow'der and guns, repairs, and masses. The fort was of great value to 
the Portugm^se as it commanded the mouth of the river, and as, in 
the hands of an enemy, it might greatij?’ ?rnnoy Cl^eui. Moreov<ir, 
ifc was a place in which on an emergency the people of Cheul might 
take shelter.’ In 1728, the Morro or Korlai Fort b. described as an 
admiral )le piece, protected on both sides, from the top to the sea, by 
admirable breastworlcs with seven bastions and one wateh-towex’. 

The fort was garrisoned by 130 soldiers and a constable and tw^o 
artillorymen from Cheul. There were thirty-two to t’wenty-four 
.|)«}under cannon, five of wliich Avcre damaged and one wawS useless.- 

Tile fort is 2S2S feet long, and its average breadth is eiglity-nino JOeecnpUon, 
£ee,t. The enclosing •wall is o 8'" high aud is loopdioled into 805 ■ 
hait]eue.mt.s for musketry. It is entered hj cle.vevu gxdes, of wf>ieh 
four are outer and seven are inner. Except ttiC order v ail uu the 
eiisi(^}*u slope, the foid is in good repjair. At tixe nortli point, 
within pistol -.dbot of the ehdof channel, is the water battery named 
Santa Cruz. Inside of the walls is a levt*.] space, from wlrich the 
h-ill rises gently, the .slo]ie being ^livided into thr(Je enclosures by two 
lines of hastioned foiditi cations that ce-oss from woali to wall. The 
top of the hill is hastioned and surrounded by a pai-apet. It has 
a large rain-water cistern witli three months, eacli one foot wide, 
and tlie ruins of the magazine and the cdiapel which is now a 
roodess cattle-pen. Each of the seven bastions beai's the name of 
a saint, tl lose of Sam Thiago, Sam .Francisco Xavier, Sam Pedro, 

Sam Ignacio, and Sara Philippe may still he read. There arc 
three Portuguese inscriptions. One, over a doorw-ay in the centre 
and highest part of the fort, runs : 

TMa castle was commanded to be built by tbe Viceroy of India D. Pelippe 
MascarenJaas in N’ovember of the year 134:0i Fernao Miranda Hemiques being 


^ O Cliroii rle Tis. IV. 3-5. The details of the cost were : a eax/tain, appointed by 
the king and^mid reis 60,000, that is Xs. 200 or Rs. 125 ; a constable of the fort, on 
r-::ks 50,000, that is Xs. 116 or Rs. 72. Of the garrison of fifty men, forty got pay at 
the rate of Xs. 10 (Rs, 6j) and one tanr/a (ans. ‘2h) a quaidcr with fcofl worth 8 larhies 
or ils. a month'; tliat is a total cost of Xs. 2772 or Rs. 1780. The ten other men 
got htHfk'S S a month each or Xs. *28-8 or Rs. 1S6 a year. The original amounts in 
hfnnr.-i and Xr.mp/irfkn have been turned into rui^ees on the basis of 1000 /m‘=Rs.‘ 2-2-4, 
1 = 3 and 1 Xr/vfp/un^ 10 as. Compare O Chron. de Tis, IV. 5. 

" 0 Chron, de Tis. I. 35, .50 
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Cartain of Ofeanl, and was?. fimsliedinMay 1680, Christovao d Abroxi d' Aseiredo 
being Cap tain of this fort. ^ 

Over tile inscription, .surmounted by n crosF, is a eoat of .‘tmis %v*itb a 
sliield, tlie Portuguese stars {qu/ina^:) in the centre., and .seven. Cfistle-s 
rcuncl Tlie other inscriptions, one ovei' tlio e!ii<‘f entrance, ibe other 
over an altar in the chapel, are worn and uureatiahle. 

Ox Maratha ruie (17^39-1818), the only trace is the change into 
Marathi of the names of the l>astions, and .some .small ilismantlcd 
shrine.s.- The few remaining gun.s ai'e every j^ear smeared witli 
redlead and worshipped by the Hindu people of ivorle. 

There are two vdiage.s bolo-vv the fort, a Hindu viilag;e chiefly of 
Kolis, and a Portiig'uese or Native Christian settlement^ the only one 
in the Kolaba district. Eeliind the village is the church of Nussa 
Senhora de Carmel half roofe<i for modern woi“ship. It is under the 
Vicar General of the Norih and has an ailow'fuice of £2 18*'. (Its. 29) 
a month, £1 18*'. (Ks. Ih) for keep and £1 (Ra 10) for the vicars 
.salaiy. Let into the vicaiuge wall i.s a .stone lion in relief. .It is 
seiid to have been brought iVopa the forti ami m-.iy perJiaps be the 
lion mentioned in Do Coutohs accounte' 

E!lida is a .small village of 448 people, thirtc^en miles north-west 
of Mangaon^ and about two miles east of the nortli-oast arm of the 
Kajpuri. creek It is remarkable for a group of twenty-six Buddhist 
cave* and eleven cisferns; from 150 to 200 feet a);ovo sea level, cut in 
the side of a .hill which is about 250 feet high. The caves face south- 
Y/estand are all within 200 yards, ixi two lines, caves I-XV' below 
and caves XVI-XXVI about forty feet higher. The caves command 
a beautiful view. In front is the Saj paid creek like a mounirdn. 
lake some five miles wide, shut in by hills from 200 to 6C0 feet 
high, its centre adorned by a rocky islet. From the hill top may 
be seen the forts of Tale to the east and of G lie sal a to the north. 

Tlie caves are plain, cave VI being the one with sculptures. 
The rest are much alike except in size. Five of them, one urdlnished, 
are chaduas or temple-caves containing the S£"-c;red reiic-simno or 
itdgJioha ; the other twenty-one are dwelling-caves/or ^cnas a.s they are 
called m the inscriptions. These lev as generally consist or a veranda 
with door and window in its back wall, opening into a cell, or a 
chamber with ceils, haying rock-cut benches for the monks to sleep 


liie Fortiigiiese runs : (1) esye ca.stelo LiA.Nmo v. Fazek (2) ovjzoiu. i>a India 


Po Fr.UPKE (3) !^jZSI^»NOV BRODE !646 AnOS 9 (4) SenDOCAPITAODE CHAVI;. 


Fe {a) 


Enag de Mikaxda e Fjoeas ea (6) Gabov Sene maio be IGBO Sendo (7) CArn'-’A* .ge 
^ APRACACRis Tovao (S) Dabrev bazevedo. The niirzibers i - 8 repre.gent the 1 hies of 
tne onginai inseription. 

- The AiArathi naiues of the seven bastions are Piiszlti, Ganesh, Pashchim (west) 
Lhavibur ji, KAin, and Pan. All of the following Hindu buildings are roofless : 

anpaa s temple, twenty-two feet long and nineteen feet broad ; Mdn jrddevi’s tempi e, 
thirty feet broad. The pmage of the Miiijra goddess was 
^Ak•:^n ^0 tee vi.iage of Korlai by the Native Christians, Havildar’s Sadar, 
i ^ VediUdevi’s temple, twenty-one feet 

SiXvetn feet oroad ; the image of this goddess has also been taken to 

t C.S. See above p. 329. 

is prepared from Dr. Burgess’s notes in 
Separate Famplilet, X. 3-21 ; Cave Temples 
ot India, 204-209 ; and Arch. Survey o Western India: i V . 12-17, 
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on. The doors are almost all grooTecl for wooden frames^ a sign that 
the caves v/ere once used to live in. The walls of almost all the caves 
were plastered with earth and rice-chaff, and several of them have 
reiiiains of painting. Many have inscriptions, the sixth cave having 
as many as sin. FivO;, all in the sixth cave^ belong to the fifth or 
sixth century after Christ. The rest are in letters of about the 
first century before Christ, and record the names of the giver and the 
nature of the gift, whether a cavo^ a cistern^ or both. Bevei'al of. the 
givers are- woinenand oneoi them is a Braliman^s wife. It is worthy 
of note that the name Siva forms part of several of the givers^ names. 


Gavfi I, nov/ used 
furthest to the nortl) 


as a cattle-shed, is the 
111 front is a veranda 


Icwes 
(22' X 
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broken eight-sided pillars and square pilasters^ with an up-pointing 
and a down-poiating crescent or pair of horns seriarated by a block 
of stone, a corn men ornament in the earlier (b.c. 1,00 - a. i>. 200) 
Kanheri and other Western India caves. In the left end of the 
veranda is a cell seven feet square with a bench or bed in a recess in 
the right wall. A door seven feet wide, with sockets for doorposts, 
leads from the veranda into the h?:-!!, which is twenty-two feet square 
with two eight-sided pillars at the back standing on a low bench. 
These pillars, one of which is broken, separate the hall from the ante- 
chamber of the shrine, which is twenty-three feet broad and seven 
feet three inches deep, with a bench at the ends and running along 
the back wall to the shrine door. The walls of the ante- chamber 
have .remains of plaster. The shrine is about fifteen feet wide and 
fourteen feet six inches deep, with a plain relic-shrine in the centre 
reaching to the roof. 

Over the door of tho ceil., at the left .end of the veranda, an 
inscription in two lines stretches along the back as far as the centi'al 
door. It is deeply cut on a smooth surf ace and very distinct ^ the 
Upper line seems complete but some letters are wanting at the' end 
of. the second line, v^here the wall is broken away. It has been 
translated : 

‘ This cave is the meritcrions gift of Sivabhiiti, the son cf Sular.adsta and 
Uta/adata, aiid writer to Mah.a'bh.oja 3'Iaiidava^ Elhandapa'iita, son of Maha'bhoja 
Sactageri V ijaya', together with his wife r3"aiida'. 

Cave //, on the. same level and close to cave I, has a small court 
in front. The veranda has a door and a large open window and 
a bench iu a recess at the left end. Behind, to the^ right, is a cell 
with a stone bench on the left. Both doors have sockets for wooden 
frames, and there are traces cf plaster on the walls of the outer room. 

Gave III is close to and one foot lower than cave II, and like it 
has a small front court. On the left outside wall is a fragment 


Oaves I-JIL 


1 Br. Burgess remarks : ‘Manda va may be either the Sanskrit Mdndavya or Mdmlapa, 
la the. lirst case the epithet would characterise Kiiandapdlita as a member of a 
Brdhmanical gotra or stock ; in the second it might indicate that he was lord of a town 
called Mandapa. This laiiter seems the preferable explacation as Mandapa is a 
common name for towns all over India, and three small villages called Mddiid or 
M-ind^^dh, that is probably Mandapagadh He close to Kuda. Moreover, there are two 
places called Eag-MdndaU and Koi-Mandahl or Mclnclana near the mouth of the Savitri 
or Bclnkot river, which appear to correspond to the Mandabad of Barbosa ; and a 
little to the south . of the same river are Ma rdangadh and Mandivali. 
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of an inscription, beinp^ tbe ends of two lines deeply cut on a rough 
surface ; the rest has peehid off. The fi^agineut is : 

‘ The cave of — biuiti/' pei’haps Si vabliu ti. 

Cave IV is about four yards to the right of cave III and ten 
feeCi higher. There is a front court with side benches and broken 
steps leading to the veranda. The %^ei*an<la has two eight-sided 
pillars with square bases and two cnniameiited pilasters. A low thin 
parapet, with the rail patkuni outside, runs between the pillar and the 
side pilasters. At the back of the veranda a large central door 
with a window on each side, leads to a hall {34i x33i) which is 
one foot six inches higliei* than the veranda. It is plain and has a 
bench along the back and side walls. In tlie back wall are the 
beginnings of three recesses with square pillars between them. 

Cave F, close to cave IV and six feet lower, is large and plain, 
and has traces of plaster on the walls and ceiling. In front is a court 
with a cistern of good \vater in a recess in the left. The veranda 
has one square pillar to the right of the centre and a pilaster at the 
left side. At the right end of the veranda is a recess with a bench. 
Behind the veranda, at the left end, is a small open rcuin, with a 
bench on the right side ; behind this is a cell w- i tli a bench at tl:c back, 
and to the left of this is another inner cell with a bench on the right. 

. In the right end of the back wall of the veranda a door leads into 
another cell, with a very small room beyond it, having a recess in 
the back wall. There are three inscriptions in this cave. One is 
above and to the right-hand of the rmess in the front court. It has 
been cut moderately deep on a rough surface, and is much weather- 
worn, many of the letters being very uncertain. In the second 
line may be read : 

* The charitable gift of two (2) oisterns.* 


The svastiha or cross is carved at the end of the inscription. The 
second inscription is on the opposite or right-hand wall. It wns 
deeply cut, but is so weather-^vorn that only a few lc‘ trees at 
the ends of five lines can be read. In the middle of the 
first line there is a space for four letters. The name of one of the 
givers in the third line is lost. He w^as an ascetic and disciple of 
the reverend elder Thera Sivudata, and the otiicr donor W'as 
Satimita, a female disciple. In the left end of the veranda is the 
third inscription. It is in six lines, on a decaying surface, but only 
three letters are much injured. It has been tranSated : 


‘ To the Perfect ! A cave and cistern, the charitable gift of the fem^do ascetic 
* ^^W^nter qi IVa ganika' the ascetic, the sister’s daiightei'- of Thera 
Ehadanta Pa tiniitEi ana Bnac^nta A'gimita', and of her CFadumanika *s) female 
disciples Bodhi and Asa'ihamita'.’ 

Gave VI. Close to cave V anu turee fcet lower, cave VI bas a front 
>tirt witii the iiead and forelegs of a stending elephant, eleven feet 

The right elephant is nearly 


court 

high, projecting from each side W'all. 


tiie trank 


and tusks c-f the? 


elenlianfc are broken. 


gone, ana 

Gn iJJb of tno cave, behind the lett elephant, is a sculptured 

haj-iro oi -D-idciiiu, eighteen inches bign, seated on a, throne- witli liis 
feet on a lotus, over a wheel, with three deer on each side, and upheld 
by figures with others below. At each side of Buddha a fly- 
iViiisiv ooarej sianus on a lorns, mo left hciiror being Aviiloi^itesraru. 
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wto holds a lotus with his left arm. Two demigods' or 

■viihjadlara^ hold a ei'owu over Bud alias's head, and above the crown 
is a segmental arch supported by alIigatoi\s on each side, and two 
flying ligares above it. Beneath, to the left, is a faintly cut and 
much decaynd inscription in later letters than the preceding inscrip- 
tions, and iiL Sanskrit. In the begiuning is ^Tliis meritorious gift,^ 
and then ^ The honourable tranquillizer oi tlic Sanghad The rest 
cannot be read. 

The steps leading ' to the veranda are broken. The veranda 
has two eight-sided pillars with square bases and square pilasters. 
Between the pillars "and pilasters is a thin parapet wall, the outside 
ornamented with the rail pattern, and with a bench on the inside as 
in cave III at Nasik, which belongs to about the same time. On the 
left pilaster is a Buddha, seated cross-legged on a cushion one foot 
one inch high with a fly- whisk bearer on each side standing on a 
lotus ; the left bearer, Avalokitesvara, holds a lotus stem with his left- 
arm. Above is a segmental ai'ch with heavenly choristers on each 
side. The cushion rests on a high four-footed stool or table, between 
tiie legs of which is a lotus with deer, on each side of its stem. 
The legs of the seat stand on the ornament or semicircular moulding 
at the bottom of the pilaster, which contains an inscription, and 
outside of tho lower end of each leg is a small kneeling figure with 
joined ha-nds. The inscription, which i's in four linos and four letters 
in a fifth line, is faintly cut and indistinct. It has been ti'anslatcd ; 

‘ This? is t)i8 meritorious giCt of the female Sa'kya worahippei’ Vya'ib;Tiralca' . May 
itsbeneilt be for the littaiyimeat of supreme knowledge first by her father and 
mother and then by the whole leeliiig world-’ 

On the inner mde of this pilaster, the upper group of sculpture 
consists of an eigiit-inch Buddha seated cross-legged, wn'th a standing 
fly- whisk bearer on either hamd. The louver group has a similar 
Buddha, eleven inches high, on a lotus, with two standing fly-whisk 
bearers, the left one being Pad rnapdni. Under each side lotus is a 
kneeling iigure with joined hands. 

On the face of the right pilaster, near ihe top, arc tivo eight-inch 
Buddbas seated on cushions, separated by a pillar, and with a 
kneeling figure in the outer lower conier of each compartment. 
Below these is a thirteen inch Buddha, seated on a lion-throne, with 
his feet on a lotus and two fiy-whisk hearers, one holding a lotus as 
before and ea(5h standing on a lotus. Overhead is a triple tiara 
carried by two demigods or vithjddkara.i:, ivith an alligator canopy or 
maluira fonv.ia above, and four demigods or vidyddharas carrying 
festoons above the arch. . Below the lotuses, on the left side of the 
stem of the central lotus, is a couched deer with a man kneeiirg 
behind it and presenting some offering. Behind him a woman kneels 
■with ]oiued bauds. On the right side are coiTespoiicling figures. 
Below these are mouldings, and, in a panel, three deer, paid, on the 
bottom semi circle, an i?-iscription in three lines, faintly cut and 
imperfect at tie ends. It has been translated : 

* This is the meritorious f;,ifc of the Sa'kya friar May its benefit be for 

the attainment of supreme knowledge, first by Ms father and mother and then 
by the whole feeling: world.’ 

In the left end of the veranda is an •inscription of seven lines 
beautifully cut; on a smooth surface and perfect. It is in much older 
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letters than the other inscilptions in this cavs, and is in the Pali 
language. It has been translated : 

‘Tlie meritorious gift of «'dweiling-cavc by 
Sivabhuti, among the fuli-brotlxer the son of Maha bboja Sadng-^ri 

secants of Makabhoja Mandava Jhandapa the son oi^xna ^ula-^adata, 

Vi^yaVwitlitbQ rock carving by bivama sWiiiov i^ ay , a.augbLte:'s Sapa * 

sS^apa'lita, Sivadata, and Bapila; and tHe pillars by nis ci s 

Sivapa'iita', Sivadata'»andSulasada^.a. V i x 

In tlie back wall of the veranda, a central door and ^ ^ 
windows lighten the large square hall, ^vhich has a bench round both- 
sides and t& back. The back halves of each side wall of tins 
sculptures, which, like those already described, are additions ; 

the fifth or sixth century. On the iett side wall are, (1) at the top, fom 
nine-inch Buddhas seated cross-legged in the 

jndnamudrd; eadh in separate compartments. Under these are two 

groups, separated by a pilaster, eacB consisting of a 

Buddha on a lion-throne with his feet on a lotus and fly-whi. 

hearers as before; a crown borne over his head by demigods oi 

vidyddharas, and an alligator canopy as before, with four demigq s 
caiTving garlands. Below the lotuses are two deer ami ten kiieoling 
fi^rares four to the left and six to the right. Below these are 
mouldings witb. two deer and tlie fame-face or kira'iniiKh I'o. a «.eina e 
panels: (2) A twenty-eiglit inch Bud dlia seated cross-ieg;gx^a un a 
lotus, with two fly-whisk bearers, tlie left bearer holding his 
clothes on his hip with his left hand, and the right nearer lic>kiing a 
lotus stem with his left hand. Overhead is a piain arch with a knee 
ing demigod on each side, the left one holding some object and tbe 
right one a flower or fruit. Under the demigods the stem of tho 


1 ‘ This inscription/ says Dr. Btihler, "gives us a peep into the Baiiddha social and 
religions life of perhaps a century before the Christian era. ^ Sl^iuidapiUita is a 
Mahdbhoja or Konltan chief, in whose service are tbe sons of one Sulasadata, nauieiy 
Sivabhuti, whois Alekhaka or writer, his younger brother Siviima, and four of Sivivnia a 
sons. They all bear names such as- would be found among the Saiva sect, sliowing 
that though they or their ancestor may have been converts to Buddhism, they did 
not, as Buddhists, feel bound to abjure all connection with tlie popular beliefs. One 
of them bears the name Sarpiia, irom sarpa ^ snake ; probably pointing to scr])ent 
worship, which was not inconsistent with his being a J^aiva. Sivabhuti constructs 
cave I. for the use of the Bauddha monks, and perhaps also cave III; Sivaina emulating 
tbe religious munificence of his elder brother, sets about the construction of cave VI, 
and his wife and sons join him and share the exj>enso and the merit, Tlie j^romineuco 
of the names, of mothers and wivo.s indicatefi that in ancient India women eiijoyecl a 
much more jmblio and lionourod place than they have done for centuries pa.st ; and 
this is in accordance with allusions to women in Sanskrit and Pdli Jiteraturc. Here 
the mother’s name, Tijnya, x-»robably of the Sddakara or Sjidagaira lamily', 

is chronicied. Sivasarman’s wife is also called Vijayii, and slm, with their sons, 
undertake the sculx>tured work, the two pairs of figures on the back woJl and the front 
portions of the two elephant.' at tbe ends of the facade, for those alone are coeval with 
the cave. This is not all. A share of the work is allotted to Sivama’s f'oitr 
daughters, a|)p.arently daugliters-in-Iaw, for it seems more likely that they should I>c 
here called by the names of their husbands than that Sivabhiiti should have four 
daughters called by feminine names corresponding to those ofhh four sous, Thop.e 
w' :men bear the expense of Hvo plain octagonal pillars in the back of tl.c ball, ;mtl 
c*ther two in xhe veranda, with perhaps also the twe pikuiters. Tho family thu.'S 
share among them the expense of a Bauddha cliapel, plain but commodioui-j, and one 
of the largest aruing the Euda caves.’ 

'/rhe other iiip 2 riptions inthis.cave are in a much later character (5t.h-6th century ) 
and in^the Sanshrst i.Y'Sua^e, and explain to ‘-^s the origin of the other sculptures. 
Tiiat they a. e in Sansrrit i.s suScient proof that they were carved by members of the 
hiabayiina sect arid are contempGiru'y with the sculptures which belong to llieir 
mytaology,’- Aich. Hur. of Western India, IV. 13 -14. 
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central lotus is upheld by two Naga figures cut off at midbeigit, with 
five kneeling figures two to the left and three to the right: (3) Above 
is a relic-shrine or ddghoha in bas-relief; below the relic-shrine is 
a fifteen-inch Buddha in the meditating position judnamudra, on a 
lotus, ><rith a standing fly-whisk bearer to the right. All three 
groups have remains of paint. 

On the right wall beginning from the left are : a two feet 
six inch Buddha seated cross-legged on a lotus, with the usual 
fly-whisk bearers on each side standing on lotuses. Overhead 
is a plain arch with a demigod on each side carrying a festoon. 
Below the arch, the central lotus stem is supported by two 
figures each on one knee, with a kueeling Ndga woman 
behind, and on the left another kneeling woman with a man 
kneeling behind her. On the right is one other kneeling figure. 
Below the three, on the left, is an inscription in five lines pretty 
distinctly cut, on a smooth surface, in characters of about the fifth or 
sixth century and in the Sanskrit language. It has been translated : 

‘ This is the meritorious gift of the Sa'kya friar Buddhasingha. May tixe merit 
of it be for the attaiament of supreme knowledg^e by father, mother, and 
Bhata'rka (lord), and then by the whole feeling world-’ 

A.fter this inscription comes the second group of sculpture, the same 
as the last as far as the Ndga vromen. Between the left Nd-ga woman 
and left fly-flapper is a faintly cut inscription, continued between 
the right-hand' figures. It has been translated : 

• This (image) is the meritorious gift of the Sa'kya friar Sanghadeva, and the 
Chendina field is given for the expense of lights to Buddha. Who cuts off (tMs 
grant) is guilty ofthe five great sins.’ 

Under the left Naga woman a kneeling figure offers a lotus bud ; 
behind the right Naga woman is- another kneeling figure, and below 
it a woman. In the third group, the central figure is a Buddha one 
foot seven inches high, the same as the first Buddha down to the- 
lotuses; below, the Ndgas appear to have torn up the lotus stem and 
are bearing it aloft, the Ndga women kneeling behind as in the other 
group. On each side, under the Naga woman, two kneeling figures 
look upwards. 

At the back of the hall a low screen wall supports two 
eight-sided pillars and pilasters with double crescent ornaments. 
An entrance between them leads to the ante-chamber of the shrine, 
and a low parapet or rail behind the bench is carved with animals. 
Beginning from the left, the right side of this carved rail has a 
mythical -lion or Sdrdula driven by a dwarf -who bolds its tail ; 
then, a maned tiger with a dwarf holding its tail and brandishing 
a club ; then a dwarf-driven bull ; and lastly a tiger. On the left 
side are a tiger, whose tail is held by a dwarf ; then an elephant ; 
then an animal whose face is broken, probably a stag looking 
back ; and last a tiger whose tail is held by a dwarf. 

On the return of the back wall which meets this carved rail, are, 
on each side, two male and female figures, like the figures on the 
front screens in the temple caves at Kanheri and Karle. In the left 
comer are two standing figures, a man five feet four inches high, 
and a woman, five feet two inches high, including their headdresses, 
with, at the right lower corner, a boy holding the woman^s foot as 
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orEamc-iited^ Iiorder, and a waistband whose end hangs along hia 
leg and also shows a rich border. His kht Land rests on 
iis left iiip and liis right hand is raised above his head, the finger 
next the thumb being held up and the thumb and the three other 
incrers closed. The woiiiam wears a rich headdress like an 
invertsu English hat with fiowing drapery belovf it. Between the 
bottrm of the headdress and the woman’s brow are two bands, ^the 
upner like a roll of plaited hair, the lower like an ornamented fillet, 
which ends over her I'ight ear in a metal disc with four pendants. 
The ri^ht hand is raised shoulder-high and holds three lotus stalks, 
whose flowers rise high oyer her head. She has no ornaments on 
her arms or neck, but heavy garrings, a waistband of metal discs, 
and on each leg a pair of heavy anklets, the low^er one somewhat 
fiat. A band of cloth is fastened round the waistbelt in front and 
falls between the legs. 

The floor of the antechamber of the shrine is level vrith Ae^ top 
of the bench in the hall, and had benches on the inner sides of tbo 
parapets. At the left end is a cell with a bench on the right side, 
and above the bench is a hole, eighteen inches square, giving en- 
trance into a smaller cell filled with stones and rubbish, A doorway 
about nine feet wide leads into the shrine in which is a plain 
relic-shrine or ddghoba reaching to near the roof, and joined to the 
roof by the stafi of the umbrella which is carved on the rock above. 
There are traces of plaster and painting on all the walls, roofs, and 
Columns 01 this cave. 

Ca-e VII is close to cave YI and five feet higher. There is 
a cistern to the right of the entrance. The cave has a plain front 
court with steps leading to .the entrance at the left end of the 
veranda. The veranda has two eight-sided columns with square 
bases and square pilasters with the usual double -crescent ornament. 
Bei veen the pillars is a thin plain parapet with a seat inside, A 
loor 111 tile liack of the veranda to the right, leads into a cell with 
£ stone bench along the left wall. The walls have traces of plaster, 
aiiu tne d«icr has sockets for a wooden frame. In the right end of 
me veranda is a bench in a recess. 

^ On tne lelt end wall is an inscription in four lines, very deeply amd 
e^eany cut on a smooth surface, and entire. It has been translated : 

Tht meritorious gift of a cave by the physician Somadeva, the son of the 


•f cfianipooinff iL The man wears a high headdross, earrmgs 
W^tkisPTid armlets, a waistcloth and waistband, its end banging 
,y-er ins right thigh. His right hand is raised and his left rests 
'r hi- left hip. The Vv’oman weiirs a curious ruuudtsn headaitss 
ah iarh eanir.es, a pair of heavy anklet^ on e.,ch leg, an 
a-mlet and wrisdet on her left arm, and a wnsrlet on her right arm. 
Her riffht hand rests on her right hip, and her left hand is laid on the 
bo-''’s head. The boy has no ornaments and seems to bo a servant. 
jr,%>e right pair cf figures the man is five feet four inches and 
the'womaii five feet 'high. The man stands to tne right oi tne 
woman He wears a curious high headdress in eight t<^s, ear* 
duo-s, wristlets, and armlets apparently of roundheads. He wears 
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Ma’makavejiya physician and worshipper Isirakhita, and his (Somadeva’s) sons 
Ha'ga, Isirakhita, and Sivap-hosa, and daughters Isipa'lita', Pusa', Bhamjna', and 
Sapa'.* 

Just beyond the cistern outside of this cave is another cistern, 
dry and broken, with, on the back of the recess, an inscription deeply 
cut but much weather-worn. The latter halves of the first two lines 
are indistinct ; the third letter in the second line was probably pw, 
and the fifth and in the next line the first syllable must have 
been mam. The inscription has been translated : 

‘ The meritorious giit of Mandava Kuma'ra, the chief of the Mandavas-* 

Caoe F/Zr is just beyond the second cistern of cave "VII, and 
three feet lower. It is an oblong chamber, with a door near the 
right end and- a window to the left, which are now broken into one. 
At the left end is a stone bench. A door in the back towards the 
right leads into a cell wliich has a bench in a short recess on the 
left. Half the length of this bench has been cut to a depth of one 
foot seven inches, leaving a front three inches thick, and fitted for 
receiving a trap lid three inches thick which would complete the 
bench and form a box one foot nine inches square and. one foot four 
inches deep. 

Cave IX is close to cave VIII and six feet higher. Entering 
from the left side of the court is a cell with a bench along 
the back j the front wall is nearly gone, but it had a window, to the 
right of the door. In the right wall a window and door lead 
into the veranda, which has t^vo eight-sided columns with cushion 
bases and capitals and plain eight-sided pilasters: A large door at 
the back, with sockets for a wooden framework, iestds into a chamber 
with a plain reliC'Shrine or ddghoba, whose top 'teaches the roof. 
The walls have traces of plaster. At the right 6nd of the veranda, 
deeply cut on a smooth panel, is an inscription, which has been 
translated : ' 

® The meritorioas gift of a Ohetiyaghaia (Sk. Chaityagriiia.. or house for a 
relic-shrine) by Bhayilp.', a Bra'hmani, wife of the Bra'hmana Upa'saka Ajritilu/ 

Cave X is close to cave IX and five feet lower. It has a small 
front court, v/ith a broken door to the right and a large wdndow to 
the left of the door. Inside, an oblong chamber opens to the right 
into, a cel], with a stone bench at the back. Over the window is an 
inscription deeply cut on a rough sui'face. It has been translated : 

‘ The meritorious gift of a dwelling-cave by Sivapirita, gardener, son of the 
gardener Vadhuka.* 

Cave XI is close to cave X and two feet lower. It cpnsists of an 
open veranda, the right and back walls of which are mostly broken. 
In the back wall were a door and windov7, the door leading into an 
oblong room with a bench along the bade wall, now much destroyed. 
On the right end wall of the veranda is an inscription deeply 
cut on a smooth panel, part of which is broken. The giver was 
the daughter of a chief or Mahabhoja of the family or town of 
Mandava. To the right of the veranda is anotber large, plain, open 
chamber. 

Cave XII is close to cave XI and on the same level. The 
veranda is nearly gone except a stone bench at the right end. 
The door into the room behind has sockets foi" a wooden door-post. 
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and to tbe left of tiie door is a large window, partly broken. The 
inner room has a bench along the back wall. Over the recess aboTe 
the Yoranda bench and partly on the back wall is an inscription, 
cut on a rough surface and distinct, but injured at the 'end of the 
lines. It has been translated ; 

^ 'inie dv?clli2?-g-caTe of Goyarmna'*, the daugMer of Ha'la, tlie royal 

At the beginning of this inscription is an odd representation of a 
lion. 

Oave XIII is close to cave XII and two feet higher. It has an 
open veranda with a short bench at the right end, and steps 
leading down in front from that end. In the back wall of the 
veranda is a door and ? window to its left. The door leads into a 
square chamber wdth a bench at the back. Over the window in the 
back wall of the veranda is an inscription badly cut on a rough 
surface. It has been translated : 


*TJfcie meritorioTia gift of ^ dweliing-cav© by Tijayaiiika', daughter cf 
Maha'bhoja 3adakara Sudsmsarta.’ 

Cave XIY is close to and on the same Jevel' with. cave XIIL 
It is similar in plan. On the left end wall and round the back 
over the window is an inscription lightly cut on a smooth panel, 
bat distinct. It has been translated : 

* Th© . meii-torlbas gift of a dw©limg-caT© by Mahika of 3Slaraha'kadct'‘ a 
biackaiaith ilohamra^y 

About five feet further is a large open cistem still holding water. 
On the back of its recess, deeply out on a rough surface, is a 
weather-worn and indistinct inscription which has been translated : 

. *Of th^g merchahf Tasula, & bathing cxstei'ii.’S 

About twenty ie'et from cave XIV is a small recess, apparently 
a cistern, neai'ly Med with earth and roots, with an inscription on 
the back of it, cu-t ojp a - very* rough weather»worn surface. It has 
not been deciphered. • About twenty-live feet farther is a oeE-like 
recess nearly filled with earth and boulders. 


Cave X V is about fifty-five yards beyond cave XIV and twenty 
feet higher. It is a temple cave. In front is the veranda with 
four plain eight-sided pillars, one of which is broken ; at' the ends are 
square pilasters with the usual double -crescent ornament. At each 
end of the veranda is a cell with a bench along the back. A wide 
aoorway in the middle of the back wall of the veranda leads into 
the^ shrine which has a plain relic-shrine or ddghoha^ the top of 
which is against the roof. There are traces cf plaster on the walls 
and roof and of painting on the columns. On the left end of the 
back wall, oyer the left cell door and below the roof, is an inscription 
m one long line. It is deeply cut on a smooth surface, and very 
distinct, it has been translated : 


^ bouse or Ch^tiy€igharaBsi.d cell by Hs'inadal 

maaaaTa , aad hy hxs wife V elid&ta^ tbe meritorioTis gift; of a cell.’ 


1 tbe modem Karlidd in Satto, a sub-divisional town and a Hind 

piMe of pd^nm^e, witb sixty-tbree Buddhist caves in its neighbourhood. 

^ where the monks eouid bathe. 1 

IS U5i2al.y open above, with steps leading to the water's edge. 
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Caves XVI to XIX are about thirty feet aboTe the level of cavo Chapter XIV 
XV and between caves XIV and XV, but fartlier back towards tli© Places of Interest, 
top of tbe bill. They are numbered froiA left to right as an upper -^^jda Caves 
range. 

Cave XVI has a cistern with, good water to tbe left of tbe Caves XVI-XIX, 
entrance to tbe com t and anotlier to tbe right. Tbe court is plain 
with a low bench across the front of tbe cav wbicb is an oblong 
chamber with door and window and a bench at tbe left end. A 
doofj, near tbe left end of tbe chamber^ leads into a cell with a benoli 
along its left wall. There are traces of plaster on tbe walls of the 
cbaraber and cell. There are three inscriptions in .-this cave. One 
in the back wall of the front, between the door and the window, 
is in six lines very deeply cut and distinct. It has been translated : 

* To tht? TeTfectl The ireritorious gift, of r> dweliing^cave by the nun 

the female disciple of the reverend monh Tijaya, with Xtohita' and Veniruya^ and 
her (Sapila'*s) female disciple Bodhi.’ 

The second inscription is on tbe back of tbe recess of the cistern 
to tbe left of the entrance to the court. It seems to have had three 
lines, but only the last line is distinct. The others have peeled 
off. ’'i'be last line has been tra.nrslated ^and all, of tbe female disciple 
Bodhi/ On the back of tbe recess of tbe corresponding right band 
cistern is tbe third inscription, deeply cut but weather-worn and ' 
broken, though fairly distinct. It has been translated ; 

* The meritorious gift of a cistern by the gardener Miiguda'<sa).* 

Cave XVII is on the same level, and about seven feet to the right 
of the right-hand cistern of cave XVI. It is very like cave XVI, 
except that it has a large window to the left of the door. The 
doorway has no sockets for a wooden framework! The walls have 
traces of plaster. The right end of the veranda is broken into tho 
veranda of the next cave. On the back wall of the front chamber, 
close to the ceiling, and to the left of the cell door, is an inscription 
in one line, deeply cut on a smooth but decayed surface. It has been 
translated : 

* The meritorious gift of a dwelling cave by Na'ge the trader and house-holder 

who . . — SOP. of Sva^i * 

Gave XVni is close to, and on the same level as cave XVII, 
but there is no bench or step into the veranda. The door is 
between two large windows and there is a bench at the left end. 

The ceil at the back, towards the right end, had a large .window 
which is now broken into the door. There was also a bench along 
the hack wall. Both the doors have sockets for wooden frames and 
there are traces of plaster on the walls. On tho back wall of the 
veranda to tbe left, and close under the roof, is a deeply cut and 
distinct inscription which has been translated : 

* The meritorious gift of a dwelling cave by Vasulanaka the merchant.* 

Cave XIX is close to cave XVIII and a foot and a half higher. 

It has a plain court thirteen feet wide. The veranda, like that of 
cave XVII, is fourteen feet nine inches wide by six feet six inches 
deep. There is a door to the right and a large window to the left, 
with a rough square pillar between them. At the left end is a passage 
or half-cell, three feet nine inches wide, with, in a recess on the right 
side, a bench six feet two inches long by two feet three inches broad. 
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To the right a door in the back leads into a cell six feet nine inches 
square '?rith, in a recess at the back, a bench four feet eight inches 
ioncj*. Both doors have sockets for a wooden framework and there 
are^traces of plaster on the walls, 

CavG XX is about fifty-seven yards to the right of cave XIX 
and ten feet higher. It is rather difficult to. get at. The front of 
the veranda and most of the back wall are gone. There is a door 
in the middle of the back wall, and a window to the left of the door 
opens into a small square room. 

Cave XXI is about twenty-seven yards to the right of cave XX 
and five feet higher than cave XIX. The coart is plain and the 
veranda has two roughly hewn square pillars. A doorway in the 
middle of the b^ck wall of the veranda leads into an unfinished 
chamber, with a squa^*e in the centre of the back wall, which 
was probably intended to be carved into a relic-shrine or ddghoha. 
To the left of the entrance is a filled-up cistern with an inscription 
in two lines on the back of its recess. It has been deeply cut but is 
weather-worn. It has been translated : 


‘ The meritorious gift of a cistern by the merchant Vasnlanaka.* 

Cave XXII is close to cave XXI arid three feet lower. In 
front is a court with a bench to the left. A door to the right and 
a window to the left are now broken into one. Inside is a chambei" 
with a bench at the back. Between this cave and cave XXIII is a 
cistern in a recess with good water. 

Cave XXIII is close beyond the cistern and on the same level 
as ca%m XXII. A centi'al door and two large windows open inlo 
an outer oblong room. At the back of this oblong room is a nearly 
square room with a door and window and a bench in a recess at the 
back. Over the left window is an inscription in two lines cat on a 
rough surface. It has been translated ; 


‘ The meritorioip gipi of a cave by Sivadata', the mother of Pusanaka and 
second » (wife or daughter) of Vehamita, the trader.* 


Cave XXIV is twelve feet to the right of cave XXIII and ten 
feet higher. It is similar in plan to cave XXIII ; only the front 
room or veranda is broken and the bench in the recess is on the 
right wall of the inner cell. To the right of the door and partly on 
trie inner end is a weather-worn and indistinct inscription. It has 
been translated : 


Aehalada'aa’s son Asalamita, the meritorious gift of a cfty® 

Gave XXV is close to cave XXIV and on the same level. The 
front of the veranda is gone. There is a bench at the left end of the 
veranda. In the back wall is a door and a large window opening 
into a chamber with a benched recess at the back. 

Gave XAFl is* close to cave XXV, part of the wall between 
teing broken. At the right end of the veranda is a bench. In 
e oacK w^ail a door and a window open into a small plain chamber. 


is Bitiyaka (Sk. Dvitiyakd), that is the aecoud 
y g he wife f)r second person in the household, possibly the daughter. 
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Linga'lia or the Ling-shaped fort^ fourteen miles north-east Chapter XIV. 
of Maliad, abuts on the main line of the SahyaJris half way Places of Interest, 
between Eaygad and Torna. The fortified rock is about 2969 feet t - x ^ i? 
high with an ascent of four miles, the first half easy, the second 
steep and difficult. Its iock-cut steps have been destroyed^ and the 
fort is almost inaccessible. The top of the fortified rock is nearly 2500 
feet square. No fortifications or buildings remain. Bat there are said 
to be traces of a grain store and some cisterns. Under the Marathas 
Lingana w’as used as a penal settlement in wffiich prisoners were 
confined in rock dungeons, one dungeon being able to hohj fifty 
prisoners.^ 

This and Bir\ adi fort in Boha w^ere built by Shiv^ji in 1648, to 
secure tlic central Konkan against the attacks . of the Sidi. It w'as 
taken bjr Colonel Brother in 1818.^ 

Loha'ra village in tlse Mahd,! sub-division, eight miles south of LohIra. 
Maluid, to the right of and close to the MahM-Poladpur road, has a 
small w^ooden temple of Mahadev on an old plinth, round wliieh are 
several square monumental pillars or .battle-stones, five or six feet 
high, with sculptured panels on the faces as at Mathvad. There is 
also a Sati stone, wdth the female arm bent below the elbow, and 
two figures of a man and a w^oman. 

Maha'd, north latitude IS® 6' and east loxigitude 73® 29', the head- Mahap, 
quarters of the ilahad sub-division, liad, in 1881, 6804 people 
and a municipal income of £285 (Bs. 2850). The towni lies on .the 
right bank of the Sdvitri river thirty-four miles east of Bankot, 
just above its meeting wdth the Gcindhari. At high \^ater spring tides 
vessels drawing less than nine feet, and, at all times of the tide, 
canoes can pass a mile above Malidd. The sixteen miles above the 
Ratndgiri town of Mahdpral are extremely difficult, and a small, 
boat, if it fails to leave Mahad within an hour of high water, will 
hardly get further than Dasgaon a distance of about eight miles. The 
ten miles below Dasgaon are also very difficult. SaOing boats often 
spend three or four clays in working from Mahdpral to Mahad. The 
eighteen miles west of Mahapral can pas.^ed at all times by vessels 
of five tons (20 Jehandis), Steam launches^ not go further than 
Dasgaon. Above Dasgaon boats drawing two feet six inches can go 
to the Unhaie hot springs at low Avnter spring tides. From here 
navigation is tidal, but at high water spring tides boats drawing six 
feet can go a mile above Mahad. Almost across the liver, opposite 
Mahdd, is a bar of .rock and the channel is narrow and under the 
left bank. In the pool above Mahad there is never less than eight 
feet of water.^ The limit of the tide is about two miles above Mahad. 

To improve inland communication, and give an impetus to inland 
traffic from Mahad and other Koldba marts, a railway has been 
suggested from Kalyi,u to Mahid a dist^-nce of about ninety miles, 
with stations at Taloja, Panvel, and Apte in liana, and at Pen, 

V^shi, Ndgotbna, Kolad or RohaRoad, Mangaon, Govegaoii, Dasgaon, 
and Mahad in Kolaba.^ 

^ Mr, T, S. Hamilton, C.S,, and Mr. H. Kennedy. Bombay Miscellany, I. 11. 

^ Bombay Courier, 6tli dune 1881. ® Mr. W, F. Sinclair, C.S. 

* Mr..W. F. Sinclair, 20th January X883. 
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The 1881 cemns showed 1202 houses and 6804 people, of 
whom 5695 were Hindus, 1086 Musalmans, three Beni-Isrdels, and 
twenty Others. 

Mahad is said to have been once known by the name of 
Mahikavati.^ Its situation at the head of the main channel of the 
Savitri, and the group of early (about a.d. 100) Buddhist caves in 
Pale hill about two miles to the north-west of the towUj and t^vo 
groups equally old at Kol about a mile to the south, mark Mahad as 
an early trade centre. The caves are . considered to date from the 
first to the third century after Christ, and the town, or more 
properly the suburb^, of Pale, seems to be mentioned in Ptolemy 
(A.D. 150) as Balipatna, and in the Peripius, about a hundred years 
later, as Palaipatmai.^ 

In 1538 De Castro mentioned it as a large towm wdth a great 
trade in w^heat. The Savitri was also calied the river of honey, 
because honey v^as a great article of trade.^ During the latter part 
of the seventeenth century its nearness to Raygad, Shivdji’s capital, 
increased the importance of Mahad. Shivaji often lived at Mahdd. 
In 1651, a party of troops in the interest of the Moghals and 
under the command of one Baji Shdmrdj, attempted to make Shivaji 
prisoner, but he was informed of the design, and marched against them 
and put them to flight.^ In 1656. by building tlie fort of Pratapgad 
just beyond the southern limit of Kolaba, Shivaji gained command 
of the pass leading from the Deccan to Mahad, and secured a retreat 
to the Konkan. In 1682, when Baddji Raghunath retired defeated 
from Janjira, the Sidi made constant inroads into the neighbourhood 
of Mahad, destmying cows, carrying off women, and burning villages. 
He even forced his w’-ay into the tovn of MahM and captured 
Dadaji Raghunath's wife.^ In 1771 Forbes found Mahad a fortified 
large and populous town.® In 1796 Nana Fadnavis, unable to 
prevent the accession of Bajirav, fied to the Konkan, and at MaliM 
collected an army of 10,000 men.^ In the month of October 1796 
Nana concluded a treaty with the Nizam on the one hand and the 
English on the other. Under this treaty, w-hich is known as the 
treaty of Mahad, Bajirav was enthroned as Peshwa and Nana 
Fadnavis returned to Poona as minister. In 1802, when Hoikar 
occupied Poona, Bdjirav ded with from 6000 to 8000 men to Raygad 
and thence to Mahad, and took refuge in the fortress of that place.® 
From MahM Bajirav despatched letters to the Bombay Government, 
requesting that ships might he sent to convey him and his fullowers 
to Bombay. He was anxious to send his family, and the families 
of his attendants, to Suvarndurg in Ratnagiri ; hut the comniand- 
ant of the fort refused to receive them. Elhanderav R^tia, the 


^ Mr. A. T. Crawford, C.S. At the junctioD of the Sdvitri and the Gdndhdri is 
a mosque still known ' a the Maika or Mahika mosque which occupies the site of and 
is probably buUt of tl e stones of, a Hemddpanti temple. The moiSque seems to Itave 
been turned^ into a battery and to have undergone a cannonade from down stream. 
Mr. W. F. Sinclair, C.S. 2 Beitius’ Ptolemy, 198 ; McCrindle’s Peripius, 120. 

* Bom Joao de Castro Primeiro Eoteiro da Costa da India, 41. 

* Grant Baft’s MardthAs, 65. ® Ditto 139, * Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, I. 200. 

^ Grant Buff’s Mar&th^, 525 ; Kairnes Konkan, 107. 

« MaxweU’s Life of WeUington, I. 119 ; Grant Duff’s Mardth^, 528, 558. 
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governor or sarsuhheddr of th© Konkari, joined him at MahM Chapter XIV^ 
from Eassein. On hearing that Holkar was cn his way down the pieces oTlnterest 
Par paSsS, the Peshwa fled to Suvarndiirg, while some of his 
followers took refuge in the English factory at Fort Victoria or MahXbw 
B^ nkot.^ On the 24th of April 1818 the force under Lieutenant-* 

Colonel Brother seems to have occupied MahM without opposition. 

In 1820 Mahd,d is described as standing at the foot of a 
principal pass through the mountain leading to Poona, and as 
the emporium of the Bankot river where all merchandise whether 
leaving or entering the river was embarked. There w'as a large 
Vaiij^ri traffic, caravans of pack-bullocks coming from the Deccan 
to be laden with rice and salt.® 

Mahtid has still a large export and import trade. The imports 
are fresh and salted fish from Malabar, Goa^ and the South 
Koiikan, fresh fish from the North Konkan, and c’ates, sugar, iron, 
piece goods, kerosine oil, and cloth from Bombay. The exports 
are onions, garlic, coriander, potatoes, groundnuts, molasses, 
turmeric, linseed oil, and myrobalans to Bombay. Considerable 
quantities of rice go east through the V aranda pass to the Deccan and 
also south to Ratnagiri . Particulars collected during the present fair 
season (1883) showed an average dail 3 r traffic of about twenty -five 
tons down stream and about eighteen up stream. The average 
yearly trade during the five years ending 1881-82 was valued at 
£83,747 (Rs, 8,37,470), of which £34,394 (Rs. 3,43,940) were exports 
and £49,353 (Rs. 4,93,530) were imports.^ Besides the sub- 
divisionai 8»stablishments, Mahdd lias a subordina.t® judge’s court, 
a dispensary, a library, and two vernacular schools for boys. 

Pale village, almost a suburb of MahM about two ihiles north- 
west, has a group of twenty-nine Buddhist caves of about the first 
or second century after Christ. 

Pale is probabl}?- the Balipatna^ of Ptolemy (A.D. 150) and the Caves. 

Palaipatmai of the Peri plus (a.d. 247).^ Pale next appears as 
Valipa^ana or Palipattana, in a copperplate of Anantdev, the 
fourteenth prince of the northern Silahara family (A.B. 1094) where 
it is mentioned as the native place of the chief minister. No 
further mention of P4le has been traced till 1774, when Forbes 
wrote ; The excavated mountain is about a mile from the town 
of Marre (Mahad), of great height and difficult ascent. Like the 
excavations at Saisette and Elephanta there are temples and 
habitations hewn out of the solid rock. The principal temple is 
sixty feet long, thirty broad, and ten in height ; the roof and 
sides are not ornamented, but at the termination is a large image, 
seated on a throne with a smaller figure on each side, and two 


1 Grant BiifiTs Mardthds, 55S, in Nairae*s Konkan, 107- 
" Eevenue Diary H2, p. 2572. 

» The details are : Exports, 1877-78, £42,382 ; 1878-79, £44,373 1879-80, £44,092 ; 
1880-81, £21,562 ; 1881-82, £19,560. Imports, 1877-78. £66,509 ; 1878-79, £52,421 ; 
1879-80, £55,659 ; 1880-81, £38,302 5 1881-82, ^3,973. 

* This account of the Fdie and Kol caves is prepared from Dr. Burgess^ notes in 
Bombay Archaeological Sarvey, Separate Famphlet, X. 1-3 and Report, IV. 18-19. 

* Bertins' Ftolemy^ 198 ; McCrindle^s Feripms, 128. The Patna of Ptolemy and 
Fatmai of the Periplus are the Sanskrit Patian a city 
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Chapter XIT. mutilated animak under his feet ; the light is admitted through a 

Places oTinteresi forming a grand entrance/’^ 

The eaves ate cut in the almost perpendicular scarp o£ tbe^ hill 
and face east. The first twenty are in the upper scarp and the 
remaining eight about thirty teet lower. 

Beginxiing from the south end of the series^ Gave I is the largest and 


Hah-^d. 
Pdla Oav6s^ 


nerhaps one of the latest of the group. Its- veranda, fifty-thi‘ee teet 

" -V. . . .1 J .. li 4. Ql? 



has a narrow ban«l of leaf ornament at the top, and another 
similar band about three feet from the bottom, with a line of 
beads or flowers over the lower band. The fijiislied pillar is .N(]naro 
at the base to a height of three feet ; above this is an eight-sided 
band six inches broa<l, then three feet two inches of the shaft u 
sixteen-sided,' returning through another eight- si. led ban* I to the 
square form. Three <loors and two windows in tl\e l>»iek wall ut 
the veranda open into a large hall tifty-sco^en feet wi<]e along tlu 
front wall and sixty-two feet at the back, by about thirry-foin 
feet deep, with an average heigiit of ten feet four inches. Rourr.i 
all four side.s of the hall runs a low bench. In the south wal 


four cells have been beguji but none of them are finished. In tin 


back wall, at each end, are the 1 >eglrinirigs of four uiore cells 
while in the centre is the entrance to the shrine, wit!) a vviudov 
at each side. The siniue measures twenty feet by seveu tee! i an< 
has a squaiv mas.s of rock in the centre rising to the roof- Oi 
the front of this mass of rock is seiilptur<:d an image of E»uddh; 
seated with wheel and deer beneath, tiy-whisk bearers at his si<U 
and demigods or vidydJjvCiras a}>ove. On the south an«l nortl 
faces are other fly-whisk bearers and on the back face i.s roughl 
blocked out the form of a sitting Buddha. Everything about thi 
cave shows that it was left miiiaished. In front of cave I, at 
lower level are three reservoirs, each about fourteen or fifteen fes; 
Bqinire. Two have siriaU square entrances, the third is poriiaj 
partly broken. Cave II. is close to the north alK)ve cave I. 1 
has two pillars in front of a small veranda, 15' 7" broad by 4' I 
deep, which gives access to a small unfinished ceil, 7' square and 5' f 
high. 

Cave III. is close to e«ave XL It has been very carefully tinishi*< 
and is tlie most perfect of the series. In front is a raise 
Veranda, beyond the front of which the rock projects a good dm 
giving ample shade. In the veranda are two pillars with s(|ua] 
bases and eight-sided shafts. At the right end of the verau<i 
is an irregular recess containing a .seat beaded and wdtb pilastei 
There are beaded seats also inside the veran<la curtain. The wa 
of tile veranda bas lieeti plastered and panelled iii the Maharnmad^ 
window pattnii. A door, with sockets for wooden fraine^ 


^ OrieaUil I. COi . Ki-4*ahr s (i7(>4) reference eii Arable, II. - J 

with rooius out in the reck aot far fn 
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the back wail of the vemnda leads to a chamber, 17' long by 8' 6"" 
deep ami ?' high. The eliamber has a stone bench in the right 
end, the e<ige of which is beaded and at the eiids are moulded 
pilasters. From the right side of the court of this cave, in front, 
stairs led to cave lY. and to the reservoirs in front of cave I. 
These stairs are now broken away. Caves IV. and V. are at a 
eonsidorably lower level. Cave IV. has two broken pillars in front 
of the veranda, A door in the back wail, wdth sockets for posts 
in the floor and ceiling, leads into a small room {12' x 7' X 6' 6") 
and cell behind {6'x6' 9'% On the north or right wall was a 
large inscription about 3' UTx2' but only a few letters hero and 
there can be traced. Cave V. consists of a veranda and a hail. 
The veranda, 15' 1" broad and 4' 9" deep, has two eight-sided 
columns with bases 20" square and two square pilasters with the 
usual double-horn ornament. The veranda wriS has been hewn 
very smooth and there is a curtain between the pillars and 
pilasters with bench inside. A door in the back wall of the 
veranda with sockets leads to a rough clay-plastered hall, 15' 6" 
square and 7' 3" high. An 18" high bench with plain beading 
runs round throe sides. Cave VI. is a recess in the rock, perhaps an 
iiiitiuishod cave, on about the same level as the cisterns in front of 
cave I. Gave WI. is a larger roughly liaisaed cell with veranda, 
with a cistern to the left of the front, half fllled with mud. Cave 
VIII. is a larger irregular excavation with a veranda. 

Cave IX. is a ckaitya or temple-cave and is one of the 
largest of the group. It consists of a veranda, a middle hall 
with cells in the snle walls, and a shrine with a ddghoha behind. 
The two pillars in front of the veranda are destroyed, 
but part of the capital of one still attached to the ceiling and 
portions of the bavSes, show that they were of the old pot or lota 
shape like the pillars in Nasik cave X. and in some of the Junnar 
caves. There is also a pilaster on either side with the usual 
double-horn ornament. The hall, 27' wide 23' 9" deep and 9' 2" 
high, has a bench running along the back and side walls. The 
right and left walls of the hall have in each a row of three cells 
with grooved doors and benches along their back wall. In the 
back wall are the shrine in the middle and on either side a cell 
with bench along the back wall. The shrine is a largo recess about 
15' square, with in front of it large holes as if for a screen. The 
shrine once contained a relic-shrine, or ddghoha^ of which the 
only traces are the umbrella left in the roof and the rough surface 
of the floor. On the back wail is an inscription of four lines and 
two letters which from the form of the letters appears to be of 
about A.D. 130- It has been translated : 

* To the Perfect one ! Prince KUi'nftblioa Vlienupa'Utft*8 dweltog-cav©% chapel and 
eight (8) ceHs ; thjsi work is endowed, and two <’2) cisterns on each 

of the dwelling-cave, also a path connected with the dwelling* cairc, is presented. 
This is the meritorius gift oi that Kuma'ra (prinoe).^^ 


i Kdnahh.^ Vhenupdlita is Sk. Kdnabhoja Vishnnpjilita. The titles Kiiii.dra and 
K^nabhoja show that Visbnupdlita was of royal family. Kinabhoja, corr^l>on^ng 
to the Mahiiblioja of the Kuda inscriptions, was probably the title of a family which 
ruled in and about MahM or Pilepattan. 
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Cave X;is ^iouth from and above the level of cave IX. In front 
of tile veranda which is 15' 7" long and S' 11" broad, are two 
ci<'*’ht-sided pillars with end pilasters. A door, wiA a small square 
window on ^either side, leads into a hall 15' 3"x6' 9", which has 
a cell behind it. Cave XI. is like cave IX. , but, between the 


pillars and pilasters, is a low curtain carved on the outside with 
the rail Dattern, but much destroyed. Caves XII. and XIII. have 


each two^ eight-sided pillars and two pilasters in front of tlu- 


ver 


randa and inside an oblong hall v/ith a stone bench. Cave 


XIY. is under cave XIIT. and is similar in plan to cave X. Cave 
XY. consists of a veranda and cell 10' x 6' 9". Cave XVI. is a 
recess 4' deep containing a relic-shrine or ddghcha in half relief, 
6' 2' high and 4' in diameter. The plinth of the relic-shrine is 
surrounded at the upper edge by a plain rail pattern, and tbe tee 
is crowned by live thin slabs or plates, the top plate touching the 
roof. Gave XVII. consists of a veranda 21' 3" long and o' 2'“^ 
broad wuth two broken eight-sided pillars. A door in the back 
wall of the veranda, with a large square -window on each side, 
leads into a hall 18' 8'^ deep by 15' broad and S' high. The hall 
has a bench along the back and side walls and a cell off the east- 
end of the south wall. Cave XVIII. is unfinished ; the veranda 
has two square pillars blocked out, but the hail is only begun. 
Cave XIX. is similar to caves IV. and XIV. ; Cave XX. is in the 
same style, but the cell is unfinished ; Cave XXI. is only the 
beginning of a cave. . - 

in -the lower vscarp_, about thirty feet below caves I -XXI, is a 
gro-dp of eight caves. Cave XXII., at the south end of the group, 
is a small room or shrine 9' 4" deep by 8' 5'"' broad and 7' high, 
with a plain ^ relic-shrine in the middle, 4' S"' in diameter, the 
top of its capital reaching to the roof. Round the upper edge of 
the pimth of the lelic-shrine is a band of rail pattern. On tbo 
north wall is carved a fi^ire of Buddha, seated with dang! in. ig 
legs with at\.endant fi.y- whisk bearers, and demigods, the latte i; 
holding a crown or mitre over his head. Over the demigoils, a 
fio'wer wreath or torana comes out of the mouths of alligatori? 
on ^either side. ^ ^ These images are a later addition, the work of 
Maiiayana Buddhists of about the fifth or sixth centurv. In tlie 
south wall is a cell with a stone bench. Cave XXIIL Is a plain 
veranda with a cell eontaming a stone bench. Cave XXIV. ia 
a copy of cave XL with the rail patter F x on the outer ^side of tin 
veranda curtain. The veranda is 15' 2'* long and 4' 9" broad, 

• ^ Square window on each side of the door 

IS 14 10 x6' 7" with a stone bench in the north end. Cave XXV 
was a chamoer of which the front has fallen. There are two celli 
LI' chamber. Cave XXVL is a cell 9' 3" 

i lU witli a smiare window YWTT o . 


. , square window. Cave XXVII. is a room witli i 

window on ea^h side of the door and a cell at the back with stoiK 
_ mCiies 111 both. Cave aXVIIL cousist.s of a veranda IG' O 


front two eight-sided pillars aii< 
SS: ^ a cell °at the north end o 

In kW V ‘ A veranda, on the north, is an inscription 

liies. As the latter part of each line has peeled off ili 
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full meaning of the inscription cannot be made out. It seems to record 
the dedication of a cave and of a Chetiya Kodhi (?) together with 
an endowment of land for the worship of Buddha. The giver’s 
name may he Vadasiri. In the first line are the names of the 
householder and Seth Sangliarakshita and the first syllable of his 

son’s name \^i Vadasiri was proha bly his wife. On a raised 

bench ornamented with the rail pattern is a small relic shrine, in 
half r(dief 4' 2" high. Cave XXIX. is a room 11' ^ by 6' 7" with 
a window to the south of the door and a cell in the hack wall: 
Near the bottom of the hill are two small and plain relic-^hrinp« 
ox ddrjltobds hewn out of single blocks, severed from their bases. 

Eol Oaves. About a mile south-east of Mahafl^irx 
the village of Kol are two small groiip^^ ui ' caves. The first group, 
to the north-east of the village, consists of a few ruined cells ; the 
second group, to the soutli-east, eontainvS one cell larger than any of 
tlie others. All are apparently unfinished. In the second group 
are three short inscriptions of about the first century after Christ. 
They have been translated : 

‘ (1 > A cave, the ?.’eUj 2 :ioua gift of Seth. Saiigharakhita, son of G-ahapat^ ; ’ (2) ‘A 
cave, the meritorious gift of Dhamasiri (Sk. Bharmasri), daughter of the lay 
worshipper Kbara(u?)d, and wife of Sivadata (Sk. Sivadatta);^ (3> ‘A cave, 
the meritorious gift of Sivadata (Sk. Sivadatta), an inhabitant of A'gha’akasa 
viUage.’ 

There is a third group of a few cells and cisterns in a hill to the 
north-east of Maliad, and there is a cell in a hill to the south near 
the road leading to Nagothna. 

Ma'nda'd,^ a port in the Mangaon sub-division, is situated on the 
bank of the M^ndad river eight miles above its confluence with 
the Janjira creeki and five or six west of Tale. At Manddd the 
river meets the tide and is joined from the left by the Bdmangad 
stream. Below Mandad it winds among high woody hills with maiiy 
views of great beauty. Boats of thirty to seventy tons (120-280) 
Tcliaudis) can reaclx JH^adau at spring ildez arid boats of 12 J tons 
(50 khandis) at ordinary high tides. At spring tides small boats of 
about 65 tons (25 khandis) can pass as far as Malati four miles above 
Mandad; Mandad is believed by Dr. Burgess to be the Mandava 
mentioned in inscriptions of about A.B. 130 in - the Kuda caves 
which lie about a mile and a half to the south. This identification 
seems probable and Manddd, not Mandla at the mouth of the B4nkot 
creek, may then be the Mandagara of Ptolemy (a.d.150) and the 
Mandagora of the Periplus (a.d^47).^ 

Machvds and other vessels of fifty to 125 tons from Bombay, 
Habsan, Goa, and Balsar visit Mdnda<i anchoring from fifty to seventy 
feet from the landing place. The exports are myrobalans, coarse 
cloth, rice, mustard seed, tobacco, and live stock ; the imports are cloth, 
drugs, cocoanuts, iron, coffee, fish, betelnut, spices, sugar, and tobacco. 
The traders are Bhanddris and Musalmans, most of them men of 
capital, who stay in Mandad from November to May. Since the 
rules for preserving forest have been enforced in Habsan a brisk 


* See Appendix. ' Compare Bombay Gazetteer, X. 192. 
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timber trade has sprung up in Maiidad The sea trade returns for 
the eight years ending 1881-82 show average e:^:pc' k' worth £10,932 
(Rs. 1,09,320) and imports worth £1457 (Rs. 14,5T0)/ The 1881 
census showed 193 houses and 1001 people, oi whom 890 were 
Hindus and 111 Musalm^s. 

Ma'ndva-j about twelve miles north of Alibdg on the north coast, 
right across from Bombay, is a landing place of some importance. 
The village is hid in a grove of cocoa-palms at the head ot 
a short broad bay ^dth a shallov; sandy beach. Entering the 
bay from the sea, on the right are several bare hillocks from 
the top of one of the largf^.st of wliich rises a white masonry beacon 
pillar. On the left a bare spur runs to the sea and to the south 
rise the north slopes of the Kankeshvar bills. The water is 
low at half tide, and about a mile from the anehore-ge ground 
there are a few shoak and a reef, which runs in the direction 
of Kaianja hill. During the rainy season this reef, together with 
the strong current frem the Nagothna creek, make the waves 
rise very high. • Though dangerous to strangers, 'he local boatmen 
cross this bar nearly every day without accident. Cargo boats 
have to lie some distance from the shore. In spite of this 
drawback, a considerable quantity of rice is embarked for the 
Bombay market from which it is only about ten miles distant 
The 1881 census showed forty-four houses and 234 people, of whom 
227 were Hindus and seven Musalmans. The sameness in sound 
suggests bhat Mandva is the Mandava mentioned in the Kuda cav^ 
inscriptions (A.D. 130). But no trace of old remains has been founc 
in the village, and M^nddd, which has Dr. Burgess’s support, is f 
more likely identification, 

Ma'ngad, in Mangaon, is a small fort on the Dhanoi spur on thi 
borders of the villages of Ohdeh and MasidvMi, about eight mile 
north-east of Mingacn town and five miles west of the main rang 
of the Sahyadris. It is the smallest of the three Maugaon fort 
Vishramgad, Talagad and Mdngad, being about 145 feet long b; 
thirteen broad. It is entered by one gateway, and is surrounde 
" by a^ ruinous triangular wall which seems never to have been of an 
considerable height. There are remains of one bastion but no trac 
of guns. Within the fort is a small Musalinan tomb or dargh 
nine rock-cut cisterns with good water, and several large hollow 
cut in the rock, said to be granaries. The fort is traditional! 
believed to have been built by SHivdji, but the tomb seems 1 
show that the builders were Musalmdns. The fort seems to ha^s 
never been more than an outpost, and never to have been oceupi( 
by any considerable bodj^ of troops ^ It was taken in May 1818 I 
a detachment under Captain Sopitt,^ 

Ma ngarOXI) the head-quarters of the Mangaon sub-division, had 
^81 464 people, of whom 346 were Hindus and 118 Musalmai 
The town is built on the left bank of the Kdi river, which is he 


I DetaUa are given above p. 126 . 

* Bombay Charier, May 1818 . 


*Mr. E. H, Moscardi, C.S. 
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crossed by a masonry bridge of six fifty-feet spans built in 1871. 
Nizampnr was tbe old snb-divisional head-quarter but M^ngaen 
was chosen in 1867 on account of its central position and its 
proximity to the trunk road. The mamlatdar's office is a large 
handsome building on rising ground to the east of the village. Below 
the bridge the river winds in a long deep pool, and, on the right, 
opposite the town in the village of Khandhar, is a fine grove, a 
favourite camping ground for district officers. Besides the sub- 
divisional offices, there is a. Government vernacular school for boys. 
M^ngaon has a good view of the top of Raygad hill about fifteen 
miles to the east. 

Ma'tliva'nj^ a small village in the Mahad sub-division, five miles 
east of Mahdd and one mile east of the MahM-Poladpur road, 
aciross the Sdvitri, has, round a small modern temple of Mah^dev 
on an old plinth, eight or ten square battle-stones or monumental 
pillars, none of them more than five feet high. Ail the pillars 
have their four faces covered wdth sculpture in panels or 
compartments, much like the sculpture on the pillars at Atgaon in 
Thana.^ 

Na'gaon is a large and rich coast village three miles south- 
east of Aiib% It occupies the middle of the thickly inhabited 
strip of palm plantations and orchards, which stretches eight miles 
between the Aiibag and the Revdanda creeks, the former of which 
runs on the uorth-east side of the village. In 1850 there were 
633 houses and 3141 people against 725 houses and 3900 people 
in 1881. Of the 1881 population 3810 were Hindus, sixty-nine 
Beni-Israels, and eighteen Musalm^ns. The chief householders are 
Brahmans and Pdnchkalshi and Chavkalsiii MtSis, and the bulk 
of the lower classes are Bhandaris or palm-tappers, and Kunhis 
or husbandmen. There are also a few fisliing Kolis. The houses 
of the village are generally some distance apart in palm plantations. 
Hej^e and there by the roadside is a temple with a masonry 
pond, some large trees surrounded by masonry plinths, one or 
two grain and miscellaneous shops, and some large well kept 
Brahman and goldsmiths’ houses. At these places the villagers 
meet on market days and holidays. The land near Nagaon seems 
to have considerably changed during the last 850 years. In 1538 
De Castro described the island of Nagaon as lying a league from 
Cheul and a gunshot from the mainland, between which and the 
island row boats could pass.^ N*%aon has a large temple of 
Vankhanath built by Alialyd^bdi Hoikar (1790). Near a second 
temple dedicated to Bliimeshvar, stood an inscribed stone, which, 
when the temple was repaired in the time of the Peshwa, was 
built into the steps. The stone is 2' ¥ long by 6" broad and 
bears a Sanskrit inscription in twenty-eight lines dated Hijri 767 
and Shak 1288. About a mile east of Bhimeshvar’s temple in the 
garden of Yesu Bal Mhdtara is an inscribed stone 4^ long by 1' 


1 Mr. W. F. Sinclair, 0. S. Gazetteer, XIT.67-69, 307-312. 

* Primeiro Rcteiro da Costa da India, 55, 56. The tidal channel which formed the 
island of KAgaon can still be traced on the latest maps. 
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Chapter Trn r. broad. Near the top of the stone are carved the sun and the 
TV, X ... moon and below is a much worn Devandgari inscription. The stone 

Races of Interest. by the people. 

Kagotkna. Na'gotlina, nortli latitude 18° 33' and east longitude 73° 13', is a 
port in the Pen sub-division, fifteen mUes south of Pen and about forty 
miles south-east of Bombay. It is prettily situated in a hollow 
surrounded by wooded hills, on the right bank of the Amba or 
Nagothna creek about twenty-four miles from its mouth. In 1881 
it had 2684 people, of whom 2241 were Hindus, 406 MusalmSns, 
and thirty-seven Others. 


Between Nd^gothna and the mouth of the Amba the creek varies 
from an eighth to three-quarters of a mile in breadth. The ten miles 
below Dharamtar are easy of navigation. Above Dharamtar the bed 
is blocked with sand banks, and, within four miles of Nagothna, it is 
crossed by reefs of rock which can be passed only at full tide. A large 
sum Las lately been sanctioned for clearing these reefs by dynamite. 
From Dharamtar boats of fifteen tons (60 khandi.^) at ordinary high 
tides, and of twenty-five tons (100 khandis) at springtides, can go 
as far as Nagothna. But the passage almost always takes even 
ordinary-sized vessels two high tides. So much time is wasted in 
waiting for water to cross the first rocks that when the second barrier 
is reached" the ebb has set in and the rofjks are no longer passable. 
Twenty-five ton boats, which can make Ndgothna only atspring tides, 
are forced to stay there until the next springs. In passing down the 
Amba, Nagothna must he left within two horns of high tide. 
During the d^ season, the passage is made only at night because 
the night tide is higher than the day tide and the wind is favourable. 
The Shepherd ferry steamers cross daily from Bombay to Dharamtar, 
From Dharamtar a ferry plied to Nagothna, till, in 1881, the road 
between N%othna and Wave, a village on the east side of the creek 
opposite to Dharamtar, was finished. The vessels chiefly employed 
on the creek are phatemdris and mobcJivds, with an occasional 
ba7idar-looB,t used by travellers between Bombay and Mahdbaleshvar. 
Plwiemdris are mostly used for carrying rice and salt ; and 
ntiachvd^ for rice and firewood./ In the fair season there is a 
considerable traffic at Nagothna, chiefly the export of rice, and the 
import of salt and fish. The trade returns for the eight years 
ending 1881-82 show average exports worth £30,607 (Rs. 3,06,070) 
and average imports worth £7586 (Rs. 75,860).^ 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century Nagothna belonged to 
Gu^at.^ In 1529 Hector de Sylveira went up the river Nagothna 
^Bassein, and burnt six towns belonging to the kitig of Cambaya. 
pie commander of Nagothna took the field againsthim with five 
iiund^d horse and a large force of infantry, and endeavoured to 
OTt off his retreat.^ In 1540 Dom JoSo De Castro mentions the 
^agothna nver as running into the south of Bombay harbour.^ 
Un the defeat of the prince of Gujarat by the Portuguese, the 



i Cliapter, pp, 126- 127. 

I ^ 217, in Narme»s ifonkiS, 41. 

ana m Kerr, VI. 2io, * Dom JoSo De Castro, Prim. Hot 63. 
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neighbourhood of Nagothna seems to have passed from Gujarat to Chapter Xl¥, 
Ahmadnagar, the allies of the Portuguese, with whom it remained 
till in 1636 the Moghals handed the Ahmadnagar Konkan to 
Bijd,pur, About ten years later it passed to Shivdji. In 1670 NIoothka. 
-Sfi-gothna is mentioned by Ogilby as a town and landing-place at 
the extreme south of Gujarat,^ s-nd in 1675 it appears in Fryer as 
Magataii.^ It is called Negotan^ in a treaty between the English 
and the Peshwa in 1739, and is probably the Nagina of Tiffenthaler 
with 249 villages and a* revenue of £1772 (Rs. 17726) a year.^ In 
1818 it is described as less prosperous than Pen, because the river 
was longer and shallower and there were no salt-works.^ 

The chief object of interest is the old Musalmd,n bridge about 
half a mile south-west of Nd-gothna. It is 180 feet long, nineteen 
feet high, and nine feet nine inches broad between the parapets, this 
narrowness being its chief peculiarity. The span of the main arch 
is twenty-two feet nine inches.® It is said to have been built about 
1580 by Kdji AU-ud-din of Cheul at a cost of £30,000 (Rs. 3,00,000). 

As this date falls between the siege of Oheul, during the alliance 
of the Musalmdn kings against the Portuguese, and the activity of 
the Nizamsh5,hi troops twenty years later, it is probable that the 
bridge was built to facilitate the march of troops from Ahmadnagar, 
probably by the Koari pass. In 1826 repairs costing £259 (Rs. 2590) 
were sanctioned.'^ The bridge is at present (1882) much used by 
foot travellers the approaches not admitting of the passage of carts. 

The masonry work is being repaired. 

Niza'mpur is a small town in the M^rUgaon sub-division, on the NtziMPua. 
left bank of the Nizampur Kal, about eight miles north-east of 
Mdngaon with which it is connected by a branch road. The 1881 
census showed 365 houss and 1694 people, of whom 1360 were 
Hindus and 334 Musalm^ns. It is a good camping place, and a 
local trade centre of some importance. In the village is a fine 
pond, probably originally Mardtha, lately repaired and faced with 
stone from local funds. Somewhere on its bank there seems to 
have been a Hemddpanti temple, which has been pulled down and 
many of the stones used in a small mosque in Pd^najpe village about 
a mile west of Nizd.mpur. Several of the temple stones still lie near 
tlie pond ; two slabs, especially, which are set before the temple of 
Ganpati near the pond, very probably belong to the old temple. 

There are also some broken memorial, pdliya and sati stones wHch 
were probably grouped near the old temple. There are two modern 
temples of Vishnu in the village with a curious curved facade, 
and in one of the temples two buU's-eye windows in well carved 
wooden tracery.® In 1675 Fryer mentions it as Nishdmpore,® and 
in 1684 it was the scene of a defeat of Sambhdji by Gazi-ud-din, the 
father of Nizam-ul-mulk.^® Till 1867 when the offices were moved 
to Mdngaon, Nizdmpur was the, head-quarters of a sub-division. 

1 Atlas, V, 243, 244, Ogilby compiled from earlier writers. 

2 New Account, 50, 61, 77. ^ Aitchisoii’a Treaties, V. 16. 

* Des. Hist, et Geog. I. 605. ® Kevenue Diaiy 142, p. 2670. 

® East India Papers, III. 786. ^ East India Papers, 111. 786 ; Naime’s Konkan, 38. 

® Mr. W. P. Sinclair, O.S. ® New Account, 50, 17, 78. 

Elpbinstone's History of India, 575 ; Grant Duff, 145. 
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Pen, north latitude 18^ 44' and east longitude 73® 11', the head- 
quaiters of the Pen sub-division, with in 1881 a population of 8082, 
lies on the right bank of the Bhogdvati creek about ten miles from 
its mouth. At high water spring tides the creek is navigable 
for boats of forty tons to Antora, a mile and a half below Pen. The 
Bang Bandar or neap tide port is four miles below Pen. A built road 
joins Pen with Antora.. 

In 1827 according to Captain dunes Pen had 171 Brahman, sixty- 
four Khatri, sixty-three Mardtha, forty-one Prabhu, thirty -four 
Kasar, twenty -six Vani and twenty-four Sonar families, or a total 
upper clast; population of about 1600.^ The 1872 census returns 
show a total of 6514, of which 591 2 v/ere Hindus, 392 Musalmans and 
210 Others. The 1881 returns show a total of 8082 or an increase of 
1 568. Of these 7302 were Hindus, 458 Musalmd.iis 201 Beni-Israels 
and 121 Others. 

Pen is the centre of a considerable traffic between the Deccan 
and the sea-coast. Carts come down the Sahy^tdris along the 
Khopivli or Oampoolee road bringing tobacco, molasses, pepper, and 
onions, and taking salt and rice.^ The custom-house returns show 
for the eight years ending 1881-82 average yearly exports woi'th 
£66,991, and imports worth £33,493. Besides the sub-divisional 
offices, Pen has a subordinate judge’s court, a post office, a 
custom-house, a dispensary, a library and an Anglo-vernacular school. 
Kie municipality was established in 1865. In 1880-81 it had an 
income of £516 (Rs. 5160) and an expenditure of £435 (Rs. 4350). 
The income is chiefly derived from taxes on houses and land, trade 
Ucences, tolls, and prh’y and miscellaneous cesses. The principal 
improvements are roads and water-works. The dispensary 
established in 1871 is in charge of a hospital assistant. In 1880 it 
had 1^,145 out-patients and 125 in-patients, against 8929 and 70 
in 1879. The cost was £184 (Es. 1940) or an average of 3d (2 as.) 
for each patient. 

Pen^ was formerly badly supplied with water ; almost all the 
wells and ponds ran dry during the hot season. About three- 
<5marters of a mile to the east of the town a small stream runs 
through a valley, which is sufficiently high to deliver water in the 
imder pressure. The area of this valley is about 100 acres, 
it is calculated that, with an average vearly rainfall of 110 
mches, 120,000,000 gallons could be stored for the use of the town 
m one The works consist of an earthen dam built across 

e mouth of the valley about 500 feet long, and forty feet at 
1 p*eatest height. In the hill side, to the west of the dam, a 
w^te-weir has been cut twenty feet long and three feef deep, 
winch 13 enough ^ carry off the surplus water of the lake ; and a 
-L niches by four has been built under the dam 
ough which the outlet and waste-pipes run. The waste-pipe, 
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which is twelve inches in diameter, is fitted with a valve in the Chapt^ XIV. 
tunnel, and opens whenever the lake is full and the water begins to pf Interest, 

escape by the weir. The current caused by means of this outlet 
keeps the bottom of the lake clear. The outlet pipe, which is six 
inches in diameter, is also fitted with a valve in the tunnel, and ends 
in a small reservoir on the town side of the dam where a self- 
acting valve is fitted to it, thus regulating the supply of water to 
the tovTi. From the reservoir to the filter, a distance of 2500 feet, 
a nine-inch earthenware pipe has been laid with a fall of one in 
1000, and is calculated to deliver 160,000 gallons in twelve hours. 

The filter, which is thirty feet long six feet broad and ten feet deep, 
is placed near the towm, in order that it may be easily accessible, 
and from it to the town a six-inch cast-iron main has been laid ; 
from this main cast-iron pipe four-inch and three-inch mains with 
wrought iron branches distribute the water to the various parts of 
the town. It is calculated that the largest daily consumption of 
water in the town does not exceed 160,000 gallons. Fifteen 
small cisterns have been made in various parts of the town for the 
use of those who do not wish to make connections with their 
houses, which may be done at private expense. The dam is 
built of earth excavated from the rice fields, which form the bed of 
the reservoir. The earth is laid in concave layers, each layer not 
more than one foot in thickness. On a line with the inner 
edge of the dam, a puddle wall has been built eleven feet thick 
at the bottom tapering to four feet thick at the top. This wall is 
made of the clayey soil found in rice fields, and is entirely free 
from vegetable matter. The bottom of the wall penetrates at least 
two feet into the firm earth, which forms the original sui'face of the 
valley. The dam is thirty-five feet at its greatest height and ten 
feet wide at the top, with slopes of two and a half to one on the 
inner, and one and a half to one on the outer side. These slopes 
have been carefully pitched with dry rubble pitching, well rammed 
into the bank, and so laid as to have no craAis or crannies. The 
tunnel or outlet for the pipes through the dam has side walls and a 
paving of rubble masonry set in cement, pointed on all exposed faces, 
and an arching of roughly dressed rubble also set in cement. The 
cement is composed of one part raw Portland cement of the best qua- 
lity, and two parts of clean sharp river-sand well washed. The stone 
is of blue trap laid in its natural bed. No boulders or friable 
stone was used, and no face work was allowed. The reservoir in 
which the outlet pipe ends is also of rubble in cement, the same 
sort of work as the tunnel. At the beginning of the works it was 
found necessary to dig eleven feet into the bed of the valley, to 
intercept the springs which flowed below the dam site, and from this 
depth the puddle wall is carried up. The extreme width of dam 
at bottom is 170 feet, the height forty feet, the length 510 feet, the 
breadth at top twelve feet, the slope of the stream side two and 
a half to one, and of the down stream side one and a half to one. In 
addition to this slope, the lower side has about 100,000 cubic feet 
of stone laid upon it. The dam contains 850,000 cubic feet of 
earth. The tunnel under it, which is 162 feet long and six broad 
by four deep, contains the waste-pipe twelve inches in diameter 
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with its valve, and the supply pipe six inches in diameter with 
its valve. The end of the tunnel is closed with six feet o? solid 
masonry on the lake side, and through this the pipes communicate 
with the lake, the supply pipes being connected with the inlet pipe 
in the lake. The inlet pipe has four arms fitted with plugs, which 
can be removed as the water in the lake falls. The reservoir on 
the lower side is fitted with a self-acting regulator, and from the 
dam to the filter nine-inch stoneware pipes run with a fall of 
one in 1000. From the filter to the town there is a six-inch cast- 
iron main, having a pressure of forty-two feet at the entrance to the 
town. Two fountains or reservoirs, the gift of the late Sir Ksivasji 
Jahangir, are built at the entrance to the town on the main road. The 
mains in the town are of cast and wrought iron, the ends of all being 
connected one with the other, so as to equalize the pressure and 
produce continual circulation. Five plugs are fixed at certain 
points in the town, and stand-pipes are erected for tlae poorer 
classes who are unable to take connections into their houses. Except 
the town mains which are laid at the expense of the municipality, 
the whole of the works have been completed by subscription. The 
cost of the^dam is £1800 (Rs. 18,000), and of filtering and carrying 
the main to the town £1000 (Rs. 10,000), ora total of £2800 
(Rs. 28,000), of wdiich £1200 (Rs. 12,000) were bequeathed by 
Keshavrdm Motir^m, a rich grain merchant of Pen. The gathering 
ground is 100 acres, and the capacity of the lake 60,000,000 gallons ; 
the stream runs every year till January. Over the outlet is placed 
a tablet with the inscrip*tion : 


History, 


‘Tlie Keshow Motimm Reservoir, named after a Marvare© mercliant of 
Jren wno oequeatliea Rs. 12,000 for the Pen water supply. This dam was 
commence(^nd Janim^ 1876, and finished 1st June 1870, Arthur Crawford, 
CoUectox; W. G-ray, C.iB., Engineer; and ISTa'guFurbhaji Contractor.’ 


About a quarter of a mile to the north of Pen there is a deep 
pool in the Bho^vati formed by a trap dyke with a masonry dam 
on the top of it. The pool is much used by the lower classes of 
Pen for bathing and washing and is a good fishing place. Pen is 
said to have suffered by the opening of the railway between Poona 
and Bombay. Before the opening of the railway many exports 
from the Deccan came to Pen as a port and trade center ; now 
all go straight to Bombay or Panvel ; but there is an inward trade 
in salt by the Bor pass. 

In 1668 Pen is mentioned as a port which acknowledged 
the Moghal as its superior, though it lay in Shivaji*s territories.^ 
In 1^675 it is mentioned by Fryer.^ In 1819 the easy communication 
with Bombay and with the Deccan by the Bor pass made Pen an 
important centre. Its chief prosperity lay in its salt beds to 
whmh many thousand bullocks came every year, some of them 
with a few miscellaneous articles but most of them empty. There 
was a co^iderable export of rice to Bombay.^ A number of carved 
smnes about tbe ^wn appear to belong to an unusually large temple 

of about the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 


^ Bruce’s Armais, 11. 242. 

* Revenue Diary, 142 of 1819, p, 2570. 
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Poyiia'd, a village on the AliMg-Dliaramtar road, lies ten and a 
half miles east of Aiibag and about two and a half miles south-west 
of Dharamtar, It is a busy well-to-do village with a population of 
781, of whom, according to the 1881 census, 710 were Hindus, 31 
Beni -Israels, 15 Musalm^hs, and 25 Others. The houses are on 
the lower slopes of a rising ground above the level of the rice fields. 
In 1850 Pojuiad was a mdmlatddr's station. A market is held 
every Monday to which people come from the country round, 
some with merchandise and grain, and others to make purchases. 
The average attendance is about 200 sellers and 1,500 buyers. 
Water is scarce and on market days the few wells about the village 
are thronged night and day. 

Pola'dpiir, a small town in the Mahad sub-division, wdth, in 
1881, a population of 1612, of whom 1494 were Hindus and 118 
Musalmans, lies on the Dasgaon-Mahabaleshvar road about ten 
miles south of Mahad.^ There is a good travellers’ bungalow with 
a messman and a native rest-house. From Poladpur the great 
Batnagiii roa<l stretches s< »Tah 160 miles to Vengurla. In M'ay 1818 
Poladpur was the scene of a fight between Lieutenant Orossby with 
seventy-five sepoys aiul 140 horse, and a body of Marathas, 
Pathans and Arabs 470 strong. Lieutenant Orossby attacked and 
the enemy fled m about a quarter of an hour leaving about twenty 
killed and wounded and sixteen prisoners.^ At Poladpur is the 
tomb of the Reverend Donald Mitchell, the first missionary of the 
Scottish Missionary Society in India.^ 

Ea'ygad^ or the Royal Fort, originally called Ra'iri, was known to 
the early Europeans as the Gibraltar of the East.^ It stands in north 
latitude 18” 14' and east longitude 73°’30', 2851 feet above the 
sea, sixteen miles north of Mahad, and about forty east of Janjira. 
Its sheer scarped sides a.nd long top form a great wedge-shaped 
block, cut f j'oui the Sahyadris by a deep valley about a mile broad 
at the base and two miles across from crest to crest. As it is backed 
by the lofty line of the Sahyadris and surrounded by spurs und 
blocks of hills, Raygad sehlom forms a striking feature in theKolaba 
landscape. From the west, about six miles on each side of Mangaon, 
though the lower slopes are hid, the Takmak and Hirkani points 
are noticeable, forming an irregular horse-shoe. From the south, two 
long spurs, Kalkdi from which Raygad was shelled in 1818, and the 
prominent top of Guiri, mask its height and hide its scarps. And 
from Mahabaleshvar, so encircled is it by higher and bolder hills, 
that Raygad is difficult to make out even when its position 
is known. According to Mr. Douglas, the finest view of Raygad is 
from the peak of Torna, 1000 feet higher and about twenty 
miles to the east.^ Much the same view can be had from the cone- 
topped peak of Lingdna on the western edge of the Sahyadris, 
about two miles east of Rdygad, and the Lingana view has the 


^ For details see Dflsgaon. ^ Bombay Courier, SOth May 1818. 

^ Oriental Christian Spectator, I. 68, 

^ From materials contributed by Mr. H. Kennedy. 

^ Grant Duff’s Marjithds, 679. ® Book of Bombay, 411. 
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Chapter^ XIV. advantage of including a sight of the ruins which give a special 
Places Gi* Interest, interest to the top of R^ygad.^ 

EAyaAD. ^ those who live in the district the most beautiful approach to 

Appr, aches. Rajgad is, among the finest hills in the district, from Niz&apur about 
twelve miles to the north-west, across the rugged spur that runs 
south-west from the Sahyadris to Dasgaon, This route is passable for 
footmen and horsemen only. Another rough foot track leads from 
Mdngaon which is fifteen miles to the west. An easier approach is 
from the south-east, from Birvddi, about six miles east of MahM. 
From Birvadi a country track, rough in places but practicable for 
carts, runs up the valley of the KM, about sixteen miles, to Chhatri 
Nizdmpur. About four miles north of Birvddi, the road crosses the 
K^l, and keeps along its left bank, about twelve miles, to within a 
quarter of a mile of Chhatri Nizdmpur, where it again crosses to the 
right bank. The track runs through rugged ana lonely country, 
with the Sahyddris on the right and the Rd.ygad and Guiri ranges 
on the left. Between nine and ten miles north of Birvadi, in a 
deep stony gorge below the village of D^poli, is a pool about 100 
yardslongby thirty feet broad, known as the Wilan Kund, full of 
sacred fish, some of them of great size.^ At Paneh, about three 
miles from this pool, a fine clump of trees by the roadside shelters 
an old temple called Panehkar. Four miles from Paneh is Chhatri 
Niz^rnpur, so called, according to a local story, because one of 
Shivaji’s servants, carrying an umbrella over his master’s head, was 
swept off the top of R^ygad by a gust of wind, and, clinging to 
his umbrella, alighted in safety in the small village of Nizampur. 
From Chhatri Nizdmpur the path, w^hich is passable only for footmen, 
rises about a mile and a half to Vddi on the east slope of a spur at 
the west foot of Ray gad. It was at Y^di that on the 9th of May 
1818, after a siege of fourteen days, terms of capitulation were 
arranged between Colonel Prother andthePeshwd’s Arab commandant 
of Rd,ygad.^ 

The W'ay Up. The best route for strangers is from Mahad in the south, along 
the left bank of the Gdndhari river, about thirteen miles, by 
N^ndgaon to P^chM, which is about a mile and a half west 
of on the other or western slope of the same spur. Carts 
can be brought with little difficulty about twelve miles to 
Konjan. From Konjan the path climbs a spur about a mile to 
Pdeh^d, the old jpeth or store for the supplies pf the fort, where 
is a ruined enclosure which was the palace of Jijib^i, Shiv^ji’s 
mother. From Pd.chd;d about a mile and a half east leads to 
VMi, which is perhaps 600 feet above the sea. From Vadi to the 
top of Rdygad is a rise of about 2250 feet in a distance of about 
four miles. In the lower slopes the path is rough, and higher up, 
though there are traces of the old pavement, most of the steps are 
broken, only the Highest tiers being nearly perfect. The path is 
easy for footmen and possible for a light palanquin or a chair. 


^ Gell in Ctesson’s Miscellany, 1. 11. 

2 Details of this pond are given under Wdlan Knnd. 

3 Pendhdri and Mardtha Wars, *288. 
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The real ascent begins about a quarter of a mile from VMi, in Chapter XIV, 
the middle of a patch of forest said to have been Shivdji’s garden, 

Close to the path, almost hid by brushwood, are some plinths or ^ 

platforms protected by a wall about four feet high, said to be the EAygab. 

sites of Maratha granaries. Above the pathway, on the right or 

west, at the extreme north-west comer of the spur that runs to 

Rdygad and separated from Rd^ygad by a deep gorge, is a bastion 

called Bdiublera, that is kkub lada or the hard fight. A narrow 

diiSScult pathway runs to this bastion, by the Nana Darv^a, along the 

north face of the spur about a quarter of a mile to the west. Above 

the granaries the path is rough, and rises about 600 feet in 

about a mile to the Ndna Darv^a, apparently the Little Gate to 

distinguish it from the Mota or Maha Parvaza, the Great Gate, 

about 1000 feet higher.^ The Ndna Gate is flanked on the lower 

or outer side by a bastion twenty feet high. The gateway consists 

of two arches, twelve and fourteen feet high and of ten feet span, 

with a flight of seventeen stone steps which begin below the lower 

archway and lead through the gateway. Inside of the gate, cut in 

the stone walls, are two sentry-boxes each seven feet square, and, 

on the inner side of the gateway are two large square holes for 

fixing a bar across the gate^ The gate has been removed. 

Inside of the Nana Gate the path stretches about three-quarters of 
a mile to the left or east, almost on the level, passing an open space 
or point on which are the ruins of two buildings, one 39' X 25 J', 
said to have been a guard-room, the other 75' x 20', said to have 
been a granary. At this point, which is about 300 feet above 
the Ndna Gate, there seems to have been a battery, probably the 
Masjid battery mentioned in 1818 by Lieutenant Remon of the 
Engineers, and there is still the tomb of a Musalmd^n saint called 
Madan Sh^h. About 400 yards further, still on the level, are 
three rock-cut caves which were used for storing gTain. One is 
20' X 8', another 18' x 8', and the third, which has two square 
stone pillars, is 33' x 8'. The height varies from eight to ten feet. 

Beyond the caves, or rock-cut granaries, the path takes a sudden 
and very steep turn to the right, and after a climb of about 
300 feet in half a mile, the Great Gate comes in sight. It is 
about 400 feet higher, and half a mile distant, at the top of a very 
steep ascent, in a bend to the north-west of the end of Hirkani 
Point. The gateway is approached by a flight of thirty-two 
steps which take a slight turn to the right after passing the right 
bastion.^ It is flanked by two massive well preserved bastions. 


^ The local belief is that this gate took its name from N^na Fadnavis, who, 
according to Grant Dufif (Mardthds 558), overhauled the fort in 1796. The mention of 
two gates by Oxenden in 1674 makes it probable that this gate was formerly called 
JSfahdnt the local form for Lakdn or Little, and that the word has been changed to 
suit the belief that the gate was built by N^na Fadnavis. 

2 The following account of the ascent is by Lieutenant Reiron, who commanded 
the Engineers in the siege of 1818: “The road from Vddi to the Lower Gate 
and to the Masjid or one-gun battery higher up, is bad, rocky, and uneven. At the 
Masjid battery the ground is level for a short distance, and afterward^ the road runs 
with very little unevenness along the foot of the precipice to a cavern below the 
gateway, probably 350 or 400 yards from the Masjid. The precipice on the left makes 
it necessary to go along this part with caution, the space being in places not more than 
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seventy-five and sixty-five feet high, which face the north- v^e 
The distance hetween the bastions increases from eight and a hi 
to sixteen and a half feet immediately in front of the gate, a; 
again narrows to eight and a half feet. The Great Gate is abo 
400 feet below the crest of the west or Hirkani Point of the iii 
top, and 600 feet below the citadel or highest point of the hill. . 
the same level as the gate a high curtain wall, strengthened bj 
broad deep fosse, runs along the whole north-west side of the £o 
About 200 feet higher, pieces of a second curtain wall protect t 
accessible parts of the hill, and 200 feet higher, 200 feet below t 
top of the citadel, is another broken line of fortifications. On t 
inside of the gateway is a sentry-box six feet square, cut in the roc 
and on the right a ruined guard-room. The doors are modern, soi 
twenty-five years old. 

This approach from the west is the only path up the hill. T 
gateway on the south, which is kno\vm as the Ohor Darvdza or Seci 
Gate, was probably placed there to guard against a surprise. T 
name suggests this and the suggestion is supported by the absei 
of any trace of a path. 

The view inside of the Great Gate includes the Takmak a 
Hirkani Points with all the intervening part of the hill. The cita< 
or BaMkilla shows behind the Hirkani point and about 200 f 
higher'. 

The MU top stretches about a mile and a half from east to w 
by a mile from noi-th to south. It forms an irregular wedgeshai 
block tapering to the easi}. with three main pomts, Hirkani in i 
w^est, Takmak in the noiih, and the blunt point of Bhavani in i 
east. There is a fourth smaller point Shrigonda at the south-e< 
The hiU top is roughened by mounds and hollows and is bare 
vegetation, except some trees on the east slope of th.e citadel 
Eai^killa. Much of it is covered with ruins and there are a num' 
of cisterns and rock-cut reservoirs though few of them hold wa 
after the end of December. On the west, south, and east the 1 
sides are so sheer that except the gateways in the west and soi 
faces there are no artificial defences.’ As already noticed, the noi 
west face is protec t d by a main line of masonry and t-wo up 
walls or portions of wall where the natural scarp is imperfect*. 

A steep climb of about three-quarters of a mile east from 
Great Gate, leads to a point on the north-west crest of the hill 1 
where is the tomb of the Musalinan saint Madar, with, in front o; 
an upright iron bar called the Malhhdmb or Gjunnast s Pillar. M 
Maddr Shdh’s tomb is an irregular oval-shaped reservoir, about ‘ 
feet by 75. About 100 yards further south is the Ganga Sa 


five or six feert broad. Some part of it is mueb exposed, as the upper cliff is so steep 
stones thrown over fall immediately on the road, as was the case not many y 
in rear of ns when retarning. Beyond the cave for twenty or thirty yards the 
continues level. It then turns sharply to the right, and brings the Upper ^ 
and other works m view at a height of about five or six hundred feet. It is 
carried circuitousiy up the ascent, and is said to be tolerably broad over rugged si 
From the appearance of this part the ascent must unavoidably be rather si 
Fendhari and Mar^tha Wars, 288, 
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reservw, about 120 yards by 100, rock-hewa on the south and east, 
and of dresse4 masonry on the west and north. The water is 
excellent and is said to conceal untold treasures-. It formed the 
chief water-supply for the garrison, though Sbi'/aji and his people 
used another reservoir near the citadel. About 100 yards south of 
the Ganga S^gar, facing notth, are two ruined two-storied towers 
about forty feet high, which, when in repair, are said to have 
been five stories high. They are ornamented with carved masonry 
which stands out about two feet from the wall. They are twelve- 
sided and in each side have a pointed vdndow in Musalman style. 
The inside forms a room fourteen feet in diameter with a domed 
ceiling. West from the towers a flight of thirty-one steps, flanked 
by high .dwalls. of well preserved masonry, leads through the Palki 
Darvii:a, a gate six feet wide, into the Bala Killa or citadel, which 
measures about SOO hundred yards east and west by loO north and 
south. Along the west side of the citadel from the Palki Gate^ across to 
the Men Gate in the south wall, a distance of about 150 yards, a path 
leads between a double row of ruined buildings. Those on the right 
are the remains of seven large mansions which formed the women's 
quarters of Shivaji's palace, and those on the left are a row of rooms 
for the guards and servants. Through the Men Gate in the south 
wall of the citadel, a path leads to a point where the . ladies of the 
palace used to take their evening wdk. To the left, inside of the 
Palki Gate, a path leads east to the back of the King's Court or 
KackerL There is no gate to the King's Court, but in the east or front 
wall a gap about thirty feet broad probably marks the place where 
the door formerly was. Tlie walls are stili stranding and enclose 
a space about 120 feet by 50. The mound in the centre is the site 
of Shivaji’s throne. The platform round the thrcne is still held 
in honoui', Mardthas taking off their shoes and Mb firs not daring 
to tread on it. The buildings on each side of the throne were 
granaries, and the two walled-off rooms at the end oi the court, 
about fifteen feet wide, were used as treasure-i'ooms.. In 
front of the throne a passage five feet wide runs along the 
whole length of the building. In the front or east -wall Ihere 
are still twelve arched windows about In front of the 

court-house is an open space with the remains of a fountain, and 
in front of this space is the Nagdr Ehdna or Drum Gate, the main 
entrance to the citadel. The large walled space on the south wall 
to the left of the Men Gate on a lower level than the rest of the 
citadel, is said to be the site of the Bang Mahdl or Pleasure Palace. 
The ruins behind the court near the north wall, opposite the 
Pleasure Palace, are said to have been SMvaji’s private quarters. 
The Nagdr Khdna or main entrance gate is in the east wall of the 
citadel opposite the King's Court. It is a solid square structure with 
a pointed archway about thirty feet high and with a span of eight 
feet. The whole building is about fifty feet high, thirty feet wide, 
and twentj?" feet deep. On the top, reached by a flight of twenty- 
nine steps, is the drum-room, and ten steps more lead to an upper 
parapet, the highest point on the hiU, commanding a wide view. 

Outside of the Nagdr Khdna, a little to the east, is a dry reservoir 
called Kushdvarta. Close to the pond is the point of Shrigonda, 
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where are several ruins said to be th6 sites of the Potnis’ and oth 
ministers’ houses. To the east of the Shrigonda Point, on a low 
level, are the ruins of the powder magasinaa hlnecy feet loi 
by twenty feet broad and* with walls 3| feet thick. These we 
destroyed during the English siege by shells fixed from the ridge 
Kalkai. Near the powder magazines are twelve rock-cut cisteri 
some with water. About 200 paces to the north of the citadel a 
the ruins of the market place with the sites of two rows of twent; 
two shops in each row separated by a space forty feet wide. Furth 
to the north-west are the ruins of the elephant stables. Below t] 
market place, on the east slopes of the upper hill top, are the remai 
of the tower and of the Brdhman quarter and Brahman pond. Abo 
half a mile to the north-east of the citadel is a temple of MahMi 
in a walled enclosure. Outside the west entrance is a well-carv 
image of Maruti about three feet high and one and a half te 
broad. Round Mahddev’s temple are the daiicing girls' quarte: 
and below is the dancing gu*ls’ pond which still holds wat 
Below, and in front of the east entrance to the temple, is a lar 
eight-sided stone plinth on which Shiviji's body is said to ha 
been burnt. Half a mile further are some more ruins in a loi 
line evidently quarters for the garrison. The distance of the 
rums, one mile from the citadel, suggests tl^^at one of them was t 
house set apart for the English ambassadors who visited Raygad 
1674. To the east of these ruins, on the extreme edge of the platei 
is the Kdla KunA or black pool. The extreme eastern edge of t 
fortress, facing Lingdna, is called Bhav^ Point. Passing to t 
north-west the most prominent point is Takmak;, a sheer precipi 
down which prisoners are said to have been hurled. Hirkani, t 
extreme west point, which is some 200 feet below the citadel, 
guarded by a walled bastion. They say that a Gavli worn 
named Hirkani went up fiom Vddi to sell milk. She was delay 
on the top and evening fell and the gates were closed. She h 
to get home to feed an infant, so scrambled down the point. N( 
morning Shivaji sent for her and asked how she had left i 
f oii;. She told him, and a bastion was built and the point cal 
after her name. 

The best way to see the hill is to send a small tent to Pachad 
Chhatri Nizampur, dine there, and move to Vddi to N* 

morning an early start should be made as the ^zZ<^at takes th 
hours if done Icisureiy. The citadel^ Hirkani Point, and 
rums near the points can be tZhn. before breakfast, and the rest 
■ the hill top m the dcernoon. The descent to Vddi does not ts 
more than an. hour or an hour and a half, and either Pachdd 
Chhatri Nizampur can he easily reached before dark. On the hill i 
shelter can be found either in the lowest story of the tower or 
the Nagar Khdna, hut both are uncomfortable. If it is inten< 
to spend the night on the hill a small tent should be taken. S; 
Muhammad^ son of Syed Sbahab-ud-din, the miijdwar or mosq 
keeper of Pachad, and Shridhar son of Bhavtoshet, goldsmith of V 
are the two best guides to Raygad. Both are old men, hut S 
Muhammad can still (January 1883) climb the hill. Shridha 
full of vague legends of Shivdji and his forts. 
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Its size, its strengtli, and its easy communication with the Deccan 
and with the sea, must from early times have made Raygad or Rdyri 
an important fortress* But its time of magnificence as the capital 
of a great sovereign lasted for only sixteen years, from 1664 to 1680, 
the last sixteen years of Shivaji’s reign.^ 

In the twelfth century Rd^yri (Sk. Rd,ygiri or the royal hill) was 
the seat of a family of petty Mar^tha chiefs or pdligars, who in 
the fourteenth century are said, though this is doubtful, to have 
acknowledged as their overlords the Anagundi or Vijaynagar princes 
(1350-1565)2 About the middle of the fifteenth century (1436) 
Ald-ud-din Shah Bahmani 11. (1434-1457) made the Rdyri chief 
tributary.^ In 1479 R^-yri passed to the Nizamsh^hi rulers of 
Ahmadnagar and was held by them till, in. 1636, on the final 
conquest of Ahmadnagar, the Moghais made it over to the 
Adilshahi kings of Bijapur. Under Bijdpur, with the name of 
Islamgad,^ it was entrusted to the Sidi of Janjira and garrisoned by 
a body of' Marathas.^ In the spread of Shivaji's power, in 1648, 
Rdyri, with Tala and Ghosala two other important Kolaba fortresses, 
was given up to his partisans. In 1662, finding himself cramped 
on the craggy loft of Raj gad, which for fifteen years had been his 
home, Shivdji, after diligent search, chose for his capital the hill of 
Rayri.^ The natural sti'ength of the hill, in a most diflS.cult country 
and almost surrounded by sheer walls of rock, and its position close 
to a highway of trade, ^ with easy access to the Deccan, and with a 
safe retreat to the island forts of the Ratnagiri coast, influenced 
Shivaji in his choice of Rdyri.® But perhaps the chief reason which 
made him prefer Rayri to his thirty other hill forts, equally strong 
and nearly as well pbGed, was the size of its flat top, a mile by a 
mile and a not too lai'ge to guard against surprise, and with 
roorn for the suitable buildings and retinue of a king. In 1662 he 
changed the name of the hill from Rayri to R^ygad, or the Royal 
Fort and ordered Abdji Sondev, the governor of Kalyto, to fuTnish 
tho fort with a complete set of royal and public buildings. These, 
which are said to have numbered 300 stone houses, included palaces, 
mansions, offices, a mint, granaries, magaziaes, quarters for a garrison 
of 2000 men, a market nearly a mile in length, and a number of 


^ From the Saracenic style of their architecture Mr. Kennedy thinks that the towers 
and the great Nagdr Khdna gateway are older than the time of Shiv4ji. It seems 
more probable that they were built by a Musalm^n employed by Shiviji. 

2 Jervis’ Konkan, 89, and Elphinstone’s History of India, 756. Auagundi orVijay- 
nagar, one of the finest ruined cities in India,* is about thirty-six miles north-west of 
BeUti. 

^ Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 424, and Kaime’s Konkan, 25. The Bahmani conquest of the 
Konkan was not completed hll 1469, after about forty years of fighting. Elphinstone’s 
History of India, 756. ^ Jervis* Konkan, 92. 

® Elliot and Howson, VIL 287 ; Grant Duli’s Mard.th4s, 63. 

® Kh4fi Khin in Elliot and Dowson, VII. 288. According to one account Shiv4ji 
acted on his father’s advice. Itdjgad, his former capital, is a few miles from Torna 
hill about twenty miles east of K^ygad. 

^ The road to Surat passed near the place. Kh4fi Kh4n in Elliot and Dowson, 
VII. 288. 

® So thoroughly did Shiviji understand that at any time he might be overwhelmed 
by the Mogh^s, that he prepared a retreat in the island fort of M^van in south 
Ratndgiri. Bombay Gazetteer, X, 350 and note 5. 
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rock-cut and masoniy cisterns. Wliile the hill-top was being covered 
with these buildings, care was taken to complete its (|efenees, to 
prepare an approach which should be easy for friends and impossible 
lor foes, and to close every entrance except this one approach. 
According to Khafi Kk^n (1680-1735), when Shiv^ji thought that 
all ways up the hill, except one, were closed, he called an assembly, 
and, placing a bag of gold and a gold bracelet worth £35 (100 
pagodas) before the people, ordered proclamation to be made, that 
the bag of gold and the gold bracelet should be given to any one 
who, without ladder or rope, would climb, by any other than the 
regular road, and plant a flag on the top of the hill A Mh^r 
came forward, and, being allowed to try, climbed the hill, fixed the 
flag, and bowed before Shivaji. Shivaji ordered that the purse of 
money and the gold bracelet should be given him, and gave 
directions for closing the path up which the Mh& had climbed.^ 

In 1664 Shivaji enriched Raygad with the plunder of Surat, and 
made it the seat of his government.^ In the same year, after the 
death of his father Shah5ji, Shivaji came to Raygad, assumed the 
title of raja, struck coins in his name, and spent some months 
arranging the affairs of his government.^ 

In 1665, awed by the skill of Aurangzeb's general Jaysing RiSja of 
Jaypur, andapparently unwilling from political and religious motives 
to %ht a Hindu, Shivaji sued for peace, and agreed to hold his 
territory as a feudatory of the Moghal empire. U nder the Convention 
of Purandhar, Shivdjfs territory included twelve forts of which 
Raygad was the chief and the most central. In 1666, before paymg 
his famous visit to Delhi, Shivaji calleclhis leading officers to Raygad, 
and invested Moro Tidmal Pingie, Abaji Sondev, and Annaji Dattu 
with full authority during his absence. He left Raygad in March 


^ Kiidfi Khiln’s Muntakhab-iil-Lubdb in Elliot and Dowson, VII, 288. As Ebdd 
Kbdn \dsited Rdygad during Shivdji’s life, or soon after bis death, this story of the 
JMhdr is probably true. The Mhar’s path was, perhaps, that now blocked by the 
Chor Darvdza or Secret Gate. 

2 According to Khdfi Khdn (Elliot and Dowson, VII. 2S7), * Shiydji took from Surat 
an imnaense booty in gold and silver, coined and uncoined, and in the stuffs of 
Kashmir, Ahmadabad, and other places. He made prisoners some thousand 
Hindu men and women of name and station, and Musalmdns of honourable position. 
Millions in money and in goods came into the hands of that e\dl infidel.’ The 
sacking of Surat, Shivdji’s treasure-house, was repeated seven years later. Details 
are given in the Surat Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, II. 89. The store-houses 
of Rdygad were filled from the spoils of many other cities and countries. However 
different Shivdji’s raids, they had one termination when he sat on Rdygad top and 
counted his gains. Mr. Douglas, Book of Bombay, 405. 

mlitary regulaticns were simple, jlis infantry which consisted chiefiy of 
mil people called Mdvlis, seldom accompanied him ; they served as garrisons to his forts 
and guarded his conquests in the Deccan. His artillery was poor and it seems to have 
been seldom used except against the island of Janjira. His main support lay in Ms 
cavalry which was of two sorts ; men who kept their own horses callecf Shileddrs, and 
others called Bdrgirf who were mounted by Shivdji. He constantly kept .40,000 horses 
mhisstabies. Over every ten horses was a havildar w’ho had the careof feeding them, a 
water-carrier, and a torch-bearer ; each hundred horse had an officer, and every thousand 
horse an officer who commanded the other ten. A division of five or six thousand had 
a superior chieftain, and, on the most important expeditions, Shivdji commanded in 
1 were armed and clothed at the state expense and were 'p&id out 

of uhe plunder, ^urncrous spie.s v/acched their conduct and his troops were seldom 
caugM 111 secreting pluader or contributions. Operations in the Deccan in Waring’s 
Mardthds, 102. DsUilg .ire given in Grant Duff, iOO-103. 
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1666, and after nine mdntlis returned in December a fugitive and in 
disguise. On reaching Raygad, with his beard shaved and in the 
dress of an ascetic, he fell at his mother’s feet. She did not know 
him, but when he pulled off his turban she recognized her lost son 
and sank into his arms. Soon after, the Brahman, in whose charge 
he had left his.> son Sambhaji at Mathura, came with the boy 
disguised as .a girl. Shivdji celebrated this escape with great 
rejoicing, distribated large sums in charity and presented the 
faithful Brdhman with £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000),^ Shivdji passed the 
greater part of 1668 and 1669 at Raygad, completing his wise 
arrangements for the foreign policy of the Marathas and the internal 
management of his kingdom. In 1672 several of the prisoners of 
rank, who were captured in Chakan in Poona, were sent to Raygad, 
where they were treated with distinction till their wounds were 
healed, and tlieii allowed to leave, or to remain in Shivaji’s service. 

In June 1674 Shivdji was crowned with much splendour at Rdygad. 
For ten years Shivdjihad struck coins and styled himself Raja or 
Mahdraja, but he was anxious to declare his independence, to assume 
the state of a king, and to found an era. Brahmans were consulted, 
and a Iea,rned priest from Benares, named Gagabhatt, fixed the sixth of 
June for the installation. Some account of the installation ceremony 
has been preserved by an English embassy from Bombay, who seem 
to have spent the three months of May, June, and July on the top of 
Raygad. The embassy was sent by the great Gerald Aungier, the . 
founder of the prosperity of Bombay. The English had lately 
suflFered severely at the hands of Shmyi. In 1664 their courage had 
saved themselves and their neighbours during the sack of Surat. Blit 
their factory at Kdrwar was plundered in 1665, and their factory at 
Rijapur in Ratn^giri in 1670. Marathi exactions also threw grievous 
difficulties in the way of developing trade between Bombay and the 
Deccan. Sliiv^ji, though in the course of his raids he might rob 
their factoxies, was not unfriendly to the English. The compliment 
of an embassy to be present at the coronation might bring him to 
grant compensation for their losses at Kdrwdr and Rajdpur, and lead 
him to lower transit dues or otherwise help the trade between 
Bombay and the Deccan. The embassy consisted of Henry 
Oxenden, who was afterwards (1676) Deputy Governor of Bombay, 
and two factors ^ They started from Bombay about the end of 
April in a small sailing boat, stayed the night in a Portuguese church 
outside the walls of Portuguese Cheul, and, in the afternoon, went 
on to Upper or Maratha Oheul. The day following they took boat 
to Esthemy, that is Roha Ashtami, where they stayed 'the night. 
Leaving Ashtami in palanquins at daybreak, they pitched their 
tent about sunset in a plain six miles short of Nizampur. Here 


^ Waring’s Mardthds, 79-80. 

2 Henry Oxendea was the brother of Sir George and of Christopher Oxenden, 
among the ablest and most respected of the early servants of the Company, perhaps 
best known by their great tombs in the Surat graveyard. Henry Oxenden had been 
chief of Kdrwdr, He became Deputy Governor of Bombay in 1676 and a baronet m 
1679. He was 56 years old when he. climbed Kdygad. Mr. Douglas' Book of 
Bombay, 416. 
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they stayed about an hour to refresh their bearers and then set 
forward, passing Niz^mpur at nine, and next morning reaching 
Gongouli (Gangavli) ‘ a little village on a pleasant rivulet from which 
on a fair day can be ^een the castle of Rdiri/ Next day they 
resumed their journey to Rayri, and ^bout nine in the evening came 
to Puncharra (Pachdd) a town at the ■ foot of the hill. Here they 
learned that Shivaji had left for Pratapgad to offer forty-two 
pounds of gold to the goddess Bhavdni. As the embassy could not 
go up the hill till Shivdji returned, they pitched their tent in the 
plain. They made their business known to their agent Narayanji 
Pandit, and gave him their letters and the draft of their treaty. 
The ambassador asked Narayanji what hopes there were of 
mediating a peace between Shivaji and the Sidi of Janjira, because 
their quarrels did much damage to trade. He also asked if there 
was any chance of making arrangements to help the inland trade 
with the Deccan. Nar^yan advised him not to urge Shivaji to make 
peace with the Sidi. Shivaji was resolved to take Janjira at any 
cost ; it was hopeless to move him. The improvement of the Deccan 
trade was more feasible. The Bijapur king would soon come to 
terms with Aurangzeb, and, after his coronation, Shivdji would act 
paore like a prince ; he would take care of his subjects and endeavour 
to advance commerce in his dominions. Ndrayan seemed a man of 
prudence and power : it was well to win his goodwill, so, on Lis 
taking his leave, the ambassador presented him with a diamond for 
which he expressed a liking. 

After some very hot and incommodious days (about May 1-5) in 
their tent, the embassy were pleased to hear that Shiyaji had returned 
and that they might pass up the hill to Rd,yri castle. They left Pdchdd 
■about three in the afternoon, and about sunset, ' forsaking the humble 
clouds, after a difficult and hazardous passage,’ reached tlie top of the 
hill. The mountain was fortified by nature more than by art, of 
very difficult access, with but one avenue guarded by two narrow 
gates, ^ strengthened by a massive wall exceedingly high and with 
bastions thereto. The rest of the mountain was a direct precipice, 
impregnable unless betrayed by treachery. The hill-top was in 
length about two miles and a half, without pleasant trees or any sort 
of grain, but with many strong buildings, the Rdja’s court and 
houses of ministers to the number of about 300. One of the 300 
houses, about a mile from the Raja’s palace, had been set apart for 
the embassy, and to this they retired with no little content. Four 
days after their arrival, by the help of their agent Nd.r^yan, Shivdji, 
though busy with his coronation and marriage, gave them an audience. 
Shivlji was pleased with the proposals ot the treaty ; assured the 
ambassador that the English might trade freely through the whole 
of his country ; referred him for details to his Peshwa Moro Pandit ; 
and with his son oambhaji, withdi'ew to their private apartments 
to consult with Brahmans and purify themselves, fast, and attend to 
no business till the installation was over. After a day or two the 


^ This makes -it probable that the lower or Ndna Gate is the small or Nahdn gate, 
not Hilna’s Gate. 
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ambassador went to Nd[,rd,yanji Pandit and asked him how he should 
deliver the presents he had brought. Ndrdyan advised him to take his 
present to Moro Pandit the Peshwa, and to send the rest by Ndr^yan 
Sinaji (probably the Shenvi). At the same time he advised that more 
officers should receive presents^ for every offiieer expected something 
according to his degree and charge, and if he was disappointed would 
raise objections. The ambassador, anxious that the Honourable 
Company should not be at the expense of keeping him a whole 
monsoon on Eaygad, agreed to give Moro Pandit the Peshwa four 
cloths or pamerim instead of two ; to give Petaji Pandit Voeanovice 
(that is the Vakanavis or public intelligencer) a diamond ring worth 
£12 10^9. (Rs.l25); to give theDehir or Persian escrivan four pamerim 
or cloths ; to give Shdmji Naneh the keeper of the seal four ; and to 
give four more to Abdji Pandit. About this time, according to 
Hindu custom, the R^ja was weighed in gold and poised about 
161,000 pagods or ten stone. All of this with £35,000 (100,000 
pagods) more were distributed among Brahmans who had flocked in 
numbers from all parts of Maharashtra. The ambassador, anxious to 
press his errand, asked Nardyan how the treaty was getting on. He 
was told that Shivdji embraced the friendship of the English with 
satisfaction and looked for profit to himself and his people from 
English settlements and English trade. Two points he would not 
enter in the treaty, the currency of English coins in his realm 
and the surrender of English wrecks. No special mention need 
be made about the currency. If the Bombay coins were good, they 
would circulate of themselves and he would do nothing to prevent 
them. As to the wrecks he could do-nothing. It was against the 
laws of the Konkan to restore ships or goods driven ashore by storm, 
and if he granted the privile^ to the English he would have to 
grant it to the French and the Dutch.^ 

One day, when the ambassadors had been nearly a month on 
Raygad, Narayan sent them word that about seven in the morning 
of the next day Shiv^ji intended to ascend the throne ; that he 
would take it kindly if they came to congratulate him ; and that 
they should bring some small present, as it was not the custom 
of the eastern parts to appear before a prince empty-handed. 
Accordingly the next morning (June 6th) the ambassador and his 
retinue went to court. They found the Raja seated on a magnificent 
throne and all his nobles waiting on him in rich attire. On an 
ascent under the throne were prince Sambhaji, Moro Pandit the 
Peshwa, and a Brd,hman of great eminence. At a distance were the 
officers of the army and others standing with great respect. On 
each side of the throne, after the fashion of the Moors, many emblems 
of dominion and government were hung on the heads of gilded 
lances. On the right were two great golden fish^ heads with very 
large teeth, and on the left were several horses' tails and a pair of 
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I Fryer does not mention that part of the negotiation was asking payment for losses 
caused to the R^j^pur factory. Grant Duiff (Mard.thds, 118) notices that Shiv^ji 
agreed to pay a compensation of Bs. 35,000. This sum was not to be paid in cash, 
Bs. 8700 of it were to be granted in remissions, and the rest taken in cloth. Grant 
Dud doubts whether this B^jdpur compensation was ever recovered by the English. 
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Places oFlnterest, entering the court, the English made their obeisance 

at a distance, and Nlrayan held up the diamond ring that was to 
be presented to the E4ja. Shivdji presently took notice of the ring 
and ordered the English to come nearer, even to the foot of the 
throne, where they were vested and desired to retire. Shivaji was 
forty-seven years of age, of a handsome and intelligent countenance, 
and for a Mardtha fair in skin. His eye was keen, his nose long 
aquiline and somewhat drooping, his beard trim and peaked, and 
his mustache slight ; his expression was rapid and resolute, hard and 
feline.^ As the ambassadors returned, they saw at the palace gate 
two small elephants on each side, and two fair horses with gold 
trappings, bridles, and rich furniture, an admirable sight on the top 
of so hazardous a hill. Two days after the coronation, the Raja 
was married to a fourth wife without state. Every day he went on 
bestowing alms on Brahmans. Some days later N^rdyan Pandit 
sent word that the Raja had signed all the articles, except the 
article about money. Then the rest of the ministers signed the 
articles and the ambassador went to receive them from Narayan 
Pandit, who delivered them with expressions of great kindness and 
ofiered on all occasions to be serviceable to the English. The 
ambassadors seem to have remained on the hill some time longer, 
as they did not I'each Bombay till after cocoanut day, the full-moon 
cf August.^ 

Meanwhile at R^ygad, on account of the death of his mother 
Jijibai, Shiv^yi had to be again crowned about the twentieth of 
June. The era dates from the first coronation, the 13th day of 
the moon’s increase in Jyeshtha (June 6). His weighing himself 
against gold and his lavish gifts to Brahmans raised Shivaji to a 
high rank among Rajputs, from whom the Brahmans now proved 


^ Mr. Pougias from the Vignette in -Orme’s Historical Fragments. Waring 
(Mardthds, 87 -88) gives the following details. Shivdji was short and dark with bright 
piercing eye3, an active body, and well governed temper. He was religious above his 
countryiaen. He was a good son to a bad father. Though he possessed high talents 
•as a soldier he was fonder of cunning than courage and of dissimulation than wisdom. 

® The account of the embassy is from Fryer, who was then in Bombay. New Account, 
77-81. There is almost no complaint of the heat of the Malidd valleys in May, and 
no grurnblmg over the discomforts of the journey back in the rains probably by way 
of ISdgothna. But, according to^ Fryer, one thing on Rdygad the embassy could not 
stand ; the ^et of the people, their delightfulest food being only c»‘'tchery {IcMchadi) 
pulse and rice mixed together and boiled in butter, with which they grew fat. 
This, he continues, was signified to the Kdja, who ordered a butcher, who supplied the 
few Moors who were able to go to the charge of meat, to give them goat. The embassy 
consumed the meat at the rate oi half a goat a day. So profitable was the demand 
th&ts though a very old man, the butcher climbed the hill to have a sight of his masters 
who had taken off hk hands more flesh than he had sold for years (Ditto 81). Seeing 
that almost all Mardtnds eat sheep and goats, it seems hard to believe that this is 
not one of *the tales of good fellowship’ which Fryer found the only means of passing 
time during the Bombay monsoon. It is curious that, in spite of Oxenden’s detailed 
account of his journey to Baygad, the position of the hill was for more than a hundred 
years doubted. Orme (1770) places it about fifty miles north-west of Poona, 
Ma;^r Rennell (1 ^83, M^oir ISO) places it in B^glin. Its true position was established 
by Colonel Close (1802) Wanng’s Mardthds, 199. According to Waring (Ditto) during 
^8 reign of Sam^dji (1680-1690) an English ambassador, one of the Council of 
Bombay, visited iUygad and went by Nigothna. It seems probable that this is a 
confusion with Oxenden’s embassy. 
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his descent/ Shivdji took the title of Kshatriya hvZdvtansa Skri 
Rdja Shiva Chhatrapatiy that is "The chief ornament of the 
Kshatriya race, his majesty the R^ja Shiv, lord of the royal 
umbrella/ At the same time Shiv^ji added to the titles of some of 
the officers of state and changed other titles from Persian to 
Sanskrit. But except those of the eight ministers or Ashta Pradhdns, 
none of the new names remained in use after Shivdji's death.^ 

The following details are from a Mardthi account of the crowning 
of Shiv^ji,^ When all difficulties had been overcome and Gdgilbhatt 
had declared Shivdji a Rajput and invested him with the sacred 
thread, three skilful astrologers were called to fix the day and the 
hour for the coronation. The three astrologers chose the thirteenth 
day of the bright half of the month of Jyef^hiha of the A.nand year.^ 
The coronation was to take place at Rd-ygad, as Rdygad fulfilled the 
conditions required of a royal seat n the sacred books. It was in 
the centre of several sacred places, an impregnable fortress in a rich 
well watered country. Invitations were sent to all chiefs and 
subjects and to every teacher and priest. Reception and’ dining- 
rooms were built and a coronation hall with room for thousands of 
seats. It was decorated with silks and brocade and was carpeted and 
lined with velvet. The ceiling was of rich satin with gold lace. 
The throne platform was covered with a rich cloth of gold, and a 
gilt post was fixed in each corner. The other halls were beautifully 
painted. Rich and tastefully decorated canopies were raised in the 
hall for tributary princes and chiefs. The best singers, musicians, 
and dancers were engaged. Offiicers were set apart to receive guests, 
to entertain princes, and to give out stores and provisions. 'IJooks 
and attendants were engaged. Dining sheds large enough to hold 
a thousand people were raised both inside and outside of the fort. 
Programmes were written out and every officer was carefully 
instructed in his duties- Deer-skins and tiger-skins were collected, 
and water was brought from the sea and from every sacred stream. 
The thread ceremony was begun on the 4th and finished on the 
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^Grant Duff, 105, 118. 

TKe following were tlie names of the eight ministers, and their old and new titles: 
Xames. Original Title. N ew Title. Office. 


Moropant Pintle. Pesbwa. 

Ramchandrapant Bftvdekar. Muzumddr. 

Annaji Dattu. Surnis. 

Dattiijipant. Vdknis. 

Hambirriiv Mohite. Sarnobat. 

Jan&rdanpant Hanmante. Dabir. 

Bdnjipant. Nyfiyddish, 

Riighunathpant. Nydyashastri. 


Mukbya Pradlidn. 
Paiit Amatya. 
Pant Sachiv- 
Mantri. 

Sendpati. 

SJimant. 

NyayS-dhish 

Panditrdv. 


Prime Minister. 
Finance Minister. 
Recordkeeper-Gencral. 
Chamberlain. 
Coinmander-in-Chief. 
Foreign Minister. 
Chief Justice. 

Law Adviser, 


The duties of these ministers are explained in Grant Duff’s Mar^thdls 105, and 
Waring’s Mardthils, 101. 

3 This account or hahhar was written in 1811, The details are interesting, but 
two points raise the suspicion that they are imaginary or copied from some^ state 
procession at Poona. * A hundred lances of the city police’ is an impossible contingent 
for Edygad top, and the drive in the state carriage from the main gate of the palace 
to the palace courtyard seems unlikely. Oxenden w'ould have noticed a carriage as 
more wonderful than an elephant, and the distance driven is only a few yards. 

For a coronation, except KdrtikB>n6. Iv'dtgaslursli, allthQdahshinciyan. or southing 
half of the year, the extra month, Cliaitra In the uUardyan or northing half of the 
year, and the rainy months, are unlucky. The stars most favourable for a corona- 
tion are the polar star, the lunar mansion of Vishnu, and the YogJearan, 
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Each day 50,000 Br^mans were fed and were each paid a rupee, 
while special presents were given to every teacher and priest. On 
the sixth day, after the worship of Ganpati and other preliminary 
ceremonies, the crowning or faita handha ceremony was performed 
and the sacred fire kindled. From the kindling of the sacred fire 
to the day of the coronation, Shiv^ji and the officiating priests ate 
nothing but fruit and butter. During these seven days the 
movements of the sacred fire were carefully watched, and no 
movement of the flame foreshadowed evil. Thousands of Brahmans 
were fed every day and the wants of all were satisfied. Music 
played night and morning, singers sang all day long, and dancing- 
girls danced the whole night. 

On the coronation day, the eight chief officers bathed, and, 
wearing ornaments and pure white robes, kept themselves ready for 
the grand ceremony. Shivdji was bathed four times, first in muddy 
water, then in the five products of the cow, then in the sacred 
waters of holy streams, and lastly in honey, sugar, curds, butter, 
and milk. He wore ornaments and flowers, scented himself with 
the choicest perfumes, and clad himself in white. He was then 
seated on a low stool of ’kshir (hhair) wood, nine inches square and 
nine inches high. The queen, dressed and adorned and wearing a 
crown or patt, sat on a similar stool by Shivdji’s side, and Sambhdji 
sat close- by. To the east of Shivdji stood the chief Brd,hman minister, 
Moro Pandit Pingle, holding a golden vessel filled with clarified 
butter ; to the south stood- the Rajput minister of war, Hansdji 
Hambirrdv Mohite, with a silver vessel filled with milk ; to the west 
stood the finance minister, Ramchandra Bdvdekar son of Nilo Pandit, 
with a copper vessel filled with curds ; and to the north stood the 
chief Law Adviser Raghundth Pant with a golden vessel filled with 
honey in one hand, and an earthen vessel filled with Ganges water in 
the other. To the south-east stood Anndji Pandit, the Recordkeeper- 
General, carrying the state umbrella; to the south-west Jand,rdan 
Pant Hanmante, the Foreign Minister, with a fan ; to the north-west 
Dattdji Pandit, the chamberlain, with a fly-whisk; and to the 
north-east, with another fly-whisk, Baldji Pandit, the Chief Justice. 
Facing Shivdji, with writing materials, stood B^Mji Avji, the 
chief writer, and, to his left, Chimn^ji Avji, the chief accountant. 
The heads of all other departments stood around forming the 
first row ; the priests and pandits formed a second row ; and all 
other noted guests formed a third row. Then, amid great rejoicing, 
music, and cries of “Victory to Shivaji,” the vessels carried 
by the eight ministers, one after another, were pierced with a 
hundred holes and their contents allowed to fall on Shivaji's head. 
Brahman ladies waved lights round Shivdjfs head, and he looked at 
his face in a glass and in liquid butter. Every Brahman priest was 
paid 4is. (Rs. 2). Then Shivdji changed his clothes and amid the cheers 

^ Considering how many Mardth^ and Knnbis wear the sacred thread, it seems 
surprising that Shivdji should not have been invested with it as a boy. The statement 
in the text is supported by Waring (Mardtbds, 83) who says, Shivdji was invested witH 
the sacred thre^ as it is supposed to impart-a virtue even to those who are not bom 
to the distinction. 
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and praises of all ascended the throne. The throne exactly corre- 
sponded with the details given in the sacred books. The platform 
was of hhair wood and the throne of umbar Ficus glomerata. It was 
covered with cloth of gold and was decorated with thirty-two rows 
of pictures of animals, eight rows on each side. The lowest row 
was of oxen, the second of cats, the third of hyenas, the fourth of 
lions, and the fifth of tigers. On the throne was laid a deer-skin, over 
it coins were heaped, over the coins a tiger-skin was spread, over the 
tiger-skin a velvet cushion, and over the cushion a very rich cloth 
of gold. There were also cushions for the back, the legs, and the 
hands. Over the throne was a golden arch set with precious stones. 
Over the arch was a gold canopy with hanging bunches'of pearls ; 
over the canopy was the state umbrella, and, above the umbrella, 
a great gold sheet. Holding on hk right palm a golden image of 
Vishnu, Shiv^ji drew near the throne from the left, and prostrating 
himself before it, ascended it, as is laid down in the holy books, 
by resting on it his right knee and thigh without touching it with 
his feet. The moment Shiv^ji was seated, guns were fired, and, as 
arranged, every fort in his kingdom joined in the salute, passing it 
from one to the other. Fireworks blazed, music sounded, and all was 
joy. After ascending the throne Shivdji put on scarlet clothes and 
ornaments, and drew a cloth of gold over his shoulder. Gold and 
silver flowers were showered on him, and sixteen Brd.hman ladies 
waved lights round his face and were presented with ornaments and 
robes. Then the priests blessed Shivaji. ^ Gdgdbhatt with many 
other presents received £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000), the family priest 
£2400 (Rs. 24,000), other officiating priests £500 (Rs. 5000) each, 
and all other priests from £100 to £1 (Rs. 1000 - Rs. 10) according 
to their merit. Both within and outside of the fort religious 
beggars were paid 4^. to 10^. (Rs. 2-Rs. 5). In the coronation hall, 
the chief minister and the commander-in-chief or Sendpati were each 
given five gold cloths, a turban ornament, and other precious 
stones, a dagger, a shield and sword, banners, musical instruments, 
horses, and elephants, and fly-whisks with gold handles. The 
controller of finance Amatya was gifen a gold cloth, a dagger, 
a sword and shield,^ ornaments, a silver writing-box, a fly- whisk 
and fan, and a horse and elephant. The record-keeper and foreign 
minister and other officers were given cloth of gold, ornaments, 
and swords, and horses and elephants. When all had 
made their obeisance, Shivaji started to pay his homage to the 
goddess of the fort. A handsome horse in rich trappings was 
brought to the throne, and Shivdji rode from the hall to the royal 
yard where an elephant was ready for his use Shiv5ji sat in 
the elephant carriage, and the head of the army with a dagger 
and trident rode on the elephant’s neck. On either side of 
Shivaji marched the most trusted of his M5.vli3 in their richest 
dress. The state officials followed, some on horseback and some on 
elephants, and, behind the officers, the state banner and the golden 
streamer were carried on elephants. Then followed the other 
ensigns and flags, the war elephants, the cavalry, horse-archers, 
stores arms ammunition and treasure xmder a strong gu^d. Next 
came the horse artillery and after the artillery the leading officers 
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of the army. Then came infantry, swordsmen, spearsmen, archers and 
gunners followed by camels loaded with arrows and weapons. Behind 
the camels came musicians and drummers. After them came a 
hundred horses of the city police, then more musicians on horseback, 
then bards singing praises, then attendants and retainers, and last of 
all wrestlers" and athletes. This procession moved slowly amid the 
cheers of the people. The houses through which they passed were 
freshly painted and whitewashed and at intervals were adorned 
with triumphal arches and festoons of flags. At the chief temple 
Shivdji worshipped, offering ornaments and clothes, and money 
and fruit. On his return at the main gate of the palace Shivaji 
alighted, and drove in the state carriage to the palace court-yard. 
He was then carried in a palanquin to the entrance of the council 
hall, where a water vessel and butter and a twig of the nimh tree 
were vraved round his face and he entered the palace. In the 
palace he returned thanks to the family-god and distributed presents 
to the household priests. When this was over he went to the 
women's quarters to meet his mother and his wives. He paid his 
respects to his mother and received offerings of betelnut and 
leaves. The queens waved lights round his face and in return 
received clothes and ornaments. Then he again seated himself on 
the throne, and, after receiving presents from his subjects and 
officials, and after distributing betelnut and leaves, dismissed the 
assembly. Next day, the 14th of Jyeshtha Shuddha, Shivdji 
exchanged presents vnth the princes and chiefs, and paid the 
musicians, singers, and dancing-girls. 

In 1680 Shivdji, who was then in his fiftj^-third year, made a 
rapid raid on Jaulna, about thirty-five miles east of Daulatabad. On 
his return to Rd 3 ygad he fell seriously ill. According to one 
account inflammation of the knee brought on fever ; according to 
another, over-exertion burst a blood vessel in his lungs ; and according 
to a third, the curses of Musalmdn saints whom he pillaged at Jaulna 
paralyzed his strength. Whatever the cause, his last illness was 
short. It ended fatally afterisix days, on the 5th of April 1680.^ 

At the time of his father's death Shiv^ji's eldest son was at 
Panh^la, near Kolhapur. Taking advantage of his absence, Soyardbdi, 
the mother of Shivaji's younger son R^jdrim, hoping to secure the 
succession for her son, then a boy ten years old, kept Shivaji's 
death secret, and his funeral was performed privately by Sh^hji 
Bhonsle a relation of the family. There is some doubt about 
Shivdji's tomb; but it is generally believed to be the small 
building close to the large temple of Mahddev.^ Soyarabai, the 
mother of R^j^dm, had address enough to persuade several of the 
principal ministers, especially Ann^ji Dattu the Pant Sachiv, and 



inUdel vent to heU.* (rfttto). At the same time he was fair enough to admit, besides his 
gemus for taking forts, that Shivaji abstained from disgraceful acts, and was careful to 
maintain the honour of the women, and children of Muhammadans when they fell 
5 Scott’s Ferishta, I. 64 ; Waring’s Marithas, 206-206. 

2 Gell m Chessoa’s Miscellsmy, 1. 11. 
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Moro Trimal the Peshwa, that Shiv^ji had intended Eajaram to be Chapter XIV. 
his successor. Though Anndji Dattu had always been his rivah 
Moro Trimal Peshwa was drawn into a plan of administering the 
government under a regency m the name of Rajilram, and the BivoAn. 
other ministers acquiesced in the arrangement.^ Hutory. 

A force under Janardanpant S^mant was directed to march to 
Panhala where Sambh^ji was confined, the garrison of Riiygad was 
strengthened, 10,000 horse ivere stationed at Pachdd at the foot of 
Rdygad, and Hambirrav,the Sendpati^vras ordered with a large army 
to take a position at Karhad in Satara Sambhdji meanwhile, getting 
scent of what was passing, gained a part of Janardan’s troops, made 
Jandrdan prisoner, and confined him in Panhd,la. Edjdrdm was placed 
on the throne in May, and the ministers began to conduct affairs in his 
name. But the Peshwa and the Pant Sachiv soon grew jealous of each 
other, and, instead of exerting himself for the cabal* Moropant, who had 
set out from Rd,ygad on the news of JanardanpanPs disaster, offered 
his services to Sambh^ii* Hambirr^v, also delighted by Sambh^jfs 
exploits so Y/orthy of the son of Shivaji, advanced and paid his 
respects to him. On this Sambhdji quitted Panhala and marched 
towards Raygad. Before he reached Rdygad the garrison rose in 
his favour, and placed in "confinement those who -were opposed to 
his authority. The army at Pdcli^d came over to him in a body, 
and Sarabhdji entered Raygad in the end of June 1680. From his 
father’s deatn till lie entered Raygad, Sambhaji had shown unexpected 
vigour and method. When he entered Rd,ygad, he put Anndji 
Dattu the Pant Sachiv, in irons afid confiscated his property. 

Rdjaram was also confined, and Soyardbai the author of the plot 
was seized, and, when brought before Sambh^ji, was accused of 
poisoning Shivaji and was put to a cruel and lingering death ^ The 
officers attached to her cause were beheaded, and one particularly 
obnoxious was thrown over the Riygad cliff. This severity raised 
lasting hate in the minds of Soyar^bdi’s relations. It was considered 
an unlucky beginning of Sambh^jPs reign, and when he was seated 
on the throne early in August many unfavourable auguries were 
reported.® 

Shortly after, m consequence of the discovery of his share in a 
conspiracy in favour of R^jarain, Aiindji Dattu the Pant Sachiv, was 
taken out of prison and trampled todeath under the feet of an elephant, 
and from this time Sambhdji fell under the influence of Kalusha, a 
Kanoja Brdhman, and led a life of pleasure and dissipation, to the 
neglect of state affairs. Shiv^ji’s system of admirdstration fell into 
decay, and his great treasures were quickly exhausted.^ By 1688 


^ The ground for setting up is said to have been a deathbed remark of 

Shivdji’s, that Samhh4ji was passionate and revengeful and mild and placable. 

Mar^tha MS. in Waring’s Marith^s, 110. 

* One Maritha MS. expressly charges Soyarib^i with poisoning Shiv4,ji. Having 
failed in her object of setting her son on the throne she is said to have committed 
suicide. Waring’s Mardthas, 110, 215. 

* Mariiha MS. in Grant Duff’s History, 136. 

* An inventory of Shiv^ji’s treasure and store is given by Waring (1810) (Mardth^s 
215, 216). They included nine crores (£10,000,000) of filver rupees, 51,000 tolas 
or rupees’ weight of gold, 200 tolds of rubies, 1000 toMs of pearls, and 600 tolas of 
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Rdygad seems to have been abandoned by Sambh^ji. He had 
grown careless of business and spent his time between Pahhdla and 
Vishalgad, or at a favourite house and garden in Sangameshvar iij 
Ratnagiri.^ Here in 1689 he was surprised by a Moghal officer, 
and, oh being brou^t before Aurangzeb, refusing to give up his 
religion and reviling the prophet Muhammad, his tongue was cut out 
and he was put to death. On the news of Sambhdji’s death the 
leading Maratha chiefs met at R^ygad, where since Shiv^ji's death 
had been confined. In confining R^j^ram to Rdygad, 
Sambhaji’ seems to have treated him with no more severity than was 
required for his own security. Rdjardm had the free use of the 
fort and lived on terms of friendship with Yesubai, the wife of 
Sambhaji, who with her sonShiv^ji also lived in E^ygad. In consulta- 
tion with Tesubdi the ministers determined that Rdjdram should be 
declared regent during the minority of Shivdji, who was then enter- 
ing his sixth year. At this council the leading officers planned 
their measures with wisdom, unanimity, and firmness. It was agreed 
that Eajaram should move from pla^e to place between Rdygad 
and Vish^gad in Kolhapur having no fixed residence, and being 
ready if necessary to retire to Ginji on the Coromandel coast. 
Yesubdi and her son remained in Rdygad and the family of 
Rajar&n retired to Vishalgad. The Mard,tha chiefs were to act 
according to circumstances, but to keep most of their horse at no 
great distance from the person of Rdjdram. 

When the f ur season set in, a Moghal force under Yiatikad Khdn 
settled down before Raygad. For several months, though helped by 
the Sidi, the siege mad6 little progress, till a discontented Mardtha 
named Suryaji Pisdl joined Yiatikad Khdn and engaged to bring to 
h^ help a body of choice Mdvlis, provided the K h ^.n aided in making 
him Deshmukh of Wdi in Sdtdra. His proposals were accepted, and 
chiefly through his exertions the garrison soon after surrendered. 
The widow of Sambhaji and her son Shivdji lfell into the hands of 
Yiatikad Khdn. They were conveyed to AurangzeVs camp and 
were well treated. Aurangzeb’s daughter befriended YesubM, and 
Aurangzeb became partial to the boy, calling him Shdhu, a name 
which he ever after bore, Rdygad was given in charge of the Sidi 
with strict orders to defend it against any attempt of the Mar^thds. 

In 1735 on the death of Sidi Yd,kut Khdn, a quarrel arose between 
his sons and the Marathds under Bajirav Peshwa Fatesing Bhonsle 
and the Pratinidhi, with the aid of one Ydkub Ehan who possessed 
the confidence of the late Sidi and who corrupted the commander of 
the place, succeeded in recovering Rdygad. In the same year it 
was fomaJly ceded by treaty and remained in the hands of the 
Marathas, tiU its capture by the British in 1818.2 About the year 


f 40,000 spears, 60,000 lon^ 

lOOOBurhiapur cloths, 10,0(K 
^^®^»4000 Paithan, Ahmadabad, Jilna doths, and 100,00( 

quantities of grain and pulse, of tobacco, sugar 

andBpic^, andoflead,braas,tiii, iron, and copper. * & 

Grant Duffs Mardthis, 155. * Mardthis MS. in Grant Duffs Marathds, 350. 
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1772, some months before Mddhavrd.v Peshwa’s death, the com- 
mandant of EAygad revolted and it was feared that he intended to 
give the fort to the Sidi. In 1773, the j&rst object of Ndrdyanrav’s 
administration was the reduction of E^ygadL When required to 
surrender, the commandant replied that he held the fort for the 
E^ja of Sdtd;ra and would maintain it against the Peshwa until the 
Edja was released. But, on producing an order from Edm Bija and 
on paying the commandant £4000 (Es. 40,000), Ndr^yanr^v gained 
possession of Eaygad in March 1773. In 1796 N^na Fadnavis put 
the fort into efficient repair. In 1802, after Holkar had made 
himself master of Poona, Bajirdv fled from Sinhgad to Eaygad, 
where he released Mddiiavrav Eastia, who had been confined there 
for about a year, and gave him a commission to raise men for his 
service.^ In October of the same year Yashvantrdv Holkar, pursuing 
th6 Peshwa with 5000 men, took the fort with little resistance. It 
was restored to the Peshwa in the following year. In 1817 the 
British demanded Edygad, Sinhgad, and Purancfiiar, as a pledge that 
Bdjirdv would carry out the provisions of the treaty of Poona. 
After much discussion Edygad was handed over and was restored to 
the Peshwa in the month of August of the same year. 

In November 1817, when Bdjiidv determined to break wdth the 
English, he sent his wife Vdr^nashibdi with much property to Edygad. 
As has been mentioned in the History Chapter, after the fall of 
Isdpur and Lohgad near the top of the Bor pass, and of Koari fort 
near the top of the Sd-va pass in Poona, Lieutenant-Colonel Prother, 
on the 17th March 1818, made arrangements for the capture of all 
places of strength in KoMba. Tale, Gos^le, and Md,ngad fell almost 
without opposition, and on the 23rd of April the troops marched 
from Inddpur to Mahdd. Major Hall of His Majesty's 89 th Eegiment, 
with a detachment of two hundred Europeans and as many sepoys, 
was sent to the foot of Eaygad hill. At daybreak on the 24th he 
drove in the enemy's first post, and near the petta, apparently the 
village of Pdch^, found a body of about 300 men drawn up to 
oppose him. These he charged and routed, with a loss to himself 
of three men wounded and to the enemy of twenty men killed. A 
party was placed in possession of Pd-chdd, and the rest retired three 
miles from want of water. On the 25th the camp was established 
as near EAygad as the ground admitted, and the force was split up 
and the whole foot of the hill invested. A small post on the ridge 
of the hill was driven in, and a battery for mortars constructed, 
though the ground was so narrow that the mortars had to be placed 
on the line of each other's fire. As the season was late and the 
smallness of the besieging force was likely to prolong operations, 
the Bombay Government sent a reinforcement oi sire companies of 
His Majesty's 67th Foot. These troops reached Eaygad on the 4jth 
of May, and the strength of the force was soon further increased bv 
the arrival from Mdlvan of a detachment of His Majesty's 89th 
Eegiment. An additional mortar battery was established on the 
opposite side of the mountain. The mortars in the camp were with 
great exertion got into suitable positions, and the bomb^dment was 
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maintained with unremitting spirit, and, as the ruin of almost every 
building in the fort afterwards showed, with extreme accuracy.^ 
During the siege a body of the enemy’s troops from the forts of 
Kangori and Pratipgad gathered in the rear of the besieging force) 
but were attaeked and dispersed by the detachment under Lieutenant 
Crosshy, who was stationed in Mahad. A passport was ottered to 
Vard,nashibdi, Bajirav’s wife, but she refused to leave the fort. 
At foui' on the afternoon of the sixth, after eleven days’ siege, a 
great fire, caused by an eight-inch shell from the right battery, 
broke out in the fort. At sunset the commandant, on the 
persuasion it was said of the Peshwa’s. wife, sent word that he 
wished to surrender. Negotiations were opened at eight o’clock 
next morning at Vddi near Pdchad, and the garrison were allowed 
five hours to consider the terms. In the afternoon, as the terms were 
not accepted, the batteries re-opened and continued to play till ten 
o’clock on the eighth, when Shaikh Abud, the Arab commandant, 
himself came down to treat. ‘Horrible evasions and misinterpretations 
on the part of the commandant’ continued till three o’clock of the 
ninth. It was at last agreed that the garrison of one hundred Arabs 
and eight hundred Sindhians, Marathls, Path^ns, and Gosavis, should 
march down with their arms, families, and property; that the 
commandant with five of his followers might live in Poona ; that no 
one of the garrison should accompany the wife of the Peshwa to 
Poona ; and that the commandant should remain with the English 
as a hostage, that the garrison took away nothing but their own 
property. Next afternoon (10th May) Colonel Prother went up the 
hill. The garrison file4 past him, and a hundred of the Company’s 
troops took possession of the great gateway. Colonel Prother found 
the fort empty except the servants of the Peshwa’s wife and of 
the commandant. In the fort oiily one house, a granary, was 
untouched. The garrison lived in huts. Shivdji's palace was 
entirely consumed. All was in ruins, long streets, beautiful and 
regular buildings, temples, and Sbiv^ji’s tomb could be traced, and 
only traced. This damage was not all caused by the siege as for 
fifty years the place had teen allowed to fall into decay. 

Colonel Prother went with some of his officers to pay his 
respects to the Peshwa’s wife. She was a woman of interesting 
appearance, seated in her robes and state jew^els, under a grass 
hut in the old palace, among burning beams, ashes, and all the 
horrors of a fire. She was allowed to proceed to Poona with her 
private property, and was escorted by elephants and camels and 
a force of a hundred men. On taking possession of the fort five 
lakhs of money in coin were discovered.^ 


^ In Hs Brigade Orders, dated the 12tli of May 1818, Colonel Brother acknowledged 
the professional ahiUty, zeal, and gaUantry displayed by lieutenant Remon 
commanding the nhigineers and by Ensigns Jopp and Dash wood of that corps. The 
admirable practice of the arfciUery under Major Bond was acknowiedgeil, and 
approbation exprep'^ed of the zeal, ability, and good conduct of the artillery. The 
merit of the troops in the cheerful endurance of unusual labour in bringing the 
ordnance np a steep ascent, and placing them in the batteries was also commended. 
Pendh^ and Maratha Wars, 290. 

spendhdri and Mardtha War Papers, 287-292; Blacker’s Mardth a War, 310-313. 
Compare also Hamilton’s Gazetteer, IT. 483 ; Grant Duffs Mardthds, 670. 
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Ra'mdliarail hill in Alib;^g, on the north side of the Karli pass, 
about five miles north-east of Alibdg, has, near the top of its south face-j 
a group of old rock-cut cisterns and cells. The easiest way of getting to 
the caves is to strike west from the western mouth of the K^rli pass, 
and to climb towards the north-east to near the village of Karli. Near 
the hill top the track is steep and in the dry season the grass is slippery. 
The caves are perhaps about 800 feet above the sea. There are 
altogether twelve small openings, oisterns and ceils in a line facing 
about south-east. Beginning from the west the fii'st is a water-cave 
or cistern nine feet broad by nine long and seven high. It is plain 
and open above. Tlie next (II), about two feet furmer, has a front 
doorway and measures 5' o''' x 7' x 7' high. , The third (III) is six 
yards further east, a broken opening 7' 6" x 4" 8" x 5' high. The 
fourth (IV) is a large water cave or cistern, 25' x 12' x S', the roof 
supported by two roughly square pillars. Thog rock is bad laterite 
full of cracks and the front has fallen in. The cave is about half full 
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of water which is famed for its excellence and is said to have saved 
the life of one of the iingrias. About twenty paces further east are 
a pair of openings. The fii st (V) to the west has no door and is entered 
through a round hole in the east wall. It is 7' X 4' 6" x 5' 6" high. 
The next (VI) into which the last opens has an unfinished doorway. 
It measures 8' 9" x 6' 10" x 8' 6" high. V and VI seem to be the 
beginnings of ceils. About nine feet further, across a rock in which 
rough footholds have been cut, are foiir openings. The first (VII) 
measures 4' 10" x 5' x 9' 6" high and seems to have been meant for 
a water cistern. The next (VIII), which is separated from the last 
by a wall of rock, is 9' 3" x 6' 7" x 8' high at the back and 3' at the 
front. The third (IX) is 8' x 6' X 6' high, and the last (X) is 6' 6" x 
5' x 6' 10" high. The whole are plain without ornament, inscription, 
or statue. The site of the caves is well chosen. It is on one of the 
passes through which in old times traffic must have set to and 
from the great seaport of CheuL It also had the advantage of 
excellent water, and of, a third requisite for a settlement of monks, 
a beautiful view. In front, to the south-east, are the steep slopes 
of the K4rli pass covered with teak. Beyond the pass the broad 
broken tops of the Karli hills, with thickly vrooded hollows and 
m>en glades, rise to the flat thinly wooded plateau of Sdgargad. 
To the north-east, beyond the Edrli pass, stretches low rice land 
brightened by the Ndgothna creek, then the flat uplands of Pen, 
and in the distance tho SahyMri hills. To the south, across the 
wooded valley of the Dhonddne or Alibdg river, are the broken crest 
of Ras^ni, and, in the distance, the level lines of the Roha aad 
Janjira hills. To the west, beyond a long stretch of rice land 
broken by trees and ponds, are the broad winding mouth of the 
Alib^g river, the deep green fringe of palms and casuarinas, the 
island rocks of KoUba fort, and a wide sea brightened by sails. 
What seems to have prevented the R^mdharan settlement from 
rising to importance is the badness of the rock, a brittle laterite 
crossed by seams of trap. The caves can be seen from the west 
entrance to the KArli pass. They are in the black hollow, forty or 
fifty feet from the hill top, in front of which layers of boulders are 
laid like a rough staircase. 
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Ratangad, or the Jewel Port, six miles south-east of xs 
built on the ridge of a hill 1800 feet high adjoining Mir^dongar 
on the east side. Like Surgad, this fort probably occupied the 
whole ridge which is about a mile long and only about twenty feet 
broad, but, as the wall has disappeared, the exact dimensions cannot 
be ascertained. The hill is open only on the south, the north-east 
and west sides being covered with thick forest. The fort is 
approached by a footpath from the north. Within the fort are two 
rock-cut cisterns with good water, and a gun, said to belong to the 
fort, is shown in a neighbouring field. The fort is locally believed 
to have been built by one Biiburfiv Pdshilkar.^ 

Bevas is a village, in the salt-rice lands in the north of the 
district, at the mouth of a creek of the same name, which joins the 
Amba or Nagothna river about a mile from its entrance into the 
Bombay harbour. The small creek of Revas can be used only 
between half and full tide. In other respects it is easy of naviga- 
tion. The creek provides a ready passage for boaki into the open 
sea in front of Karanja, and it is only two hours’ sail from there to 
the Apollo Bandar at Bombay. It is a very convenient spot for the 
export of grain. The Revas pier is on the Amba creek, in the 
village of Davie Rdnjan Khdr, about two miles south of the village 
of Revas. It was built between 1864 and 1869 from Income-Tax 
balances at a cost of £n,892'(Rs. 1,18,920). Its importance chiefly 
depends on the Shepherd steam ferry boats, which ply daily to 
Bombay touching at Revas on their way to and from Dharamtar. 
It is connected with Alibag by a good made road of about fourteen 
miles. Its importance has of late declined from the opening of 
the direct route through the Edrli pass between Dharamtar and 
Alib%, and from the daily steam communication between Alibd,g and 
Bombay during the fair months. The pier is now (1883) much out" 
of repair and is likely to be abandoned. The sea-trade returns, 
for the three years ending 1881-82, show avex’age exports worth 
£5297 and imports worth £3177. Exports varied from £412 in 
1881-82 to £10,028 in 1879-80, and imports from £1104 in 1878-79 
to £4366 in 1880-81. 

The population of Revas amounted in 1881 to 919 against 664 in 
1850. It consists chiefly of fishermen who live in low dirty huts. 
The cultivators’ houses are better built, cleaner, and better placed. 
In 1881 there were 149 houses against 147 in 1850. As in other 
salt-rice lands there is a great scarcity of fresh water, a want which 
is much felt by travellers. 

Botia, the chief town of the Roha sub-division, with, in 1881, a 
population of 4894 and a municipal revenue of £152 (Rs. 1520), lies 
on the left bank of the Kundalika or Roha river twenty-four miles 
from its mouth. It has a stone wharf or causeway, which at spring- 
tides can be used by boats of fifteen tons(60 khandis), and at ordinary 
high-tides by beats of five tons (20 khandw). Except in the rains, the 
creek at the cauaeway is dry for about twelve hours in the day, and 


^ Mr. E| H. Moscardi, C.S, 
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vessels can reach the pier only for about an hour and a half at 
eadi tide. About a mile belov/ E,oha the creek is crossed by several 
ridges of rock; through one of which there is only one narrow channel 
at wln'ch the Eevdancla feny boat; if kept back by light oi head 
winds, has often to stop and set its passengers on shore. For five 
miles more the wat-er is shalio'W Vvdth numerous sandbanks. The 
lowest serious shoal is at abend in the river called go^han or the slih^\ 
for the remaining fourteen miles to Revdanda navigation is eas^^ 
v/ith voiter enough at all tides for vessels of fifty tons (200 klmndh), 
Roha is a great rice niarkei, large supplies being collected from 
the neighbouring country and sent in boats to Bombay. A small 
quantity also goes to the ports of the Ratnagiri coast. 

Besides the sub-divisioual offices, there is a sea-customs office, a 
vernacular school, a postpOice, and a f ending-room. The munieipaiity , 
whicli was started iq. 1865, had .'in 1^^80-81 an income of £152 
(Es, 1520) and. an expenditure of £i'29 (Es. 1290). 

Sa'gargadj or the Sea Fortd^ in .Alibag, nineteen miles south 
of Bombay, six east, of Alibdg, and six west ot the Dharanitar 
ianding-place, is a fortified hill and health resort 1357 feet above 
the sea. 

The spiir on which S^gargad fort is built holds a soinewhat central 
position in the range of hills that forms the backbone of the Alib<dg 
sub-division. On the.^jast, south, and north it rises steeply from the 
forests and rice lands below. To the- i'»orth-west and Vv est, be}"ond a 
njj.rrow neck, it stretehe.s a bare waving hill top about two miles 
long and half a mile to a mile broad. Its height and its nearness to 
the sea make i| pleasantly cool during the latter part of the hot 
weather. There are two main roads to Sagargad fort, from the east 
and from the west, and two hill-tracts, one from the soutli-w’-est up 
the Andarjod ravine to the narrow neck that joins the fort spur to 
the rest of the range, and the other from the village of V adavli in the 
south-east to a sallyport in the eastern wall of the fort. From the 
east the road from Dharamtar and Poyn^d passes through th(3 villages 
of Arnbepur and Vagholi, across the slopes of outlying spurs, up the 
steep, wild, and woody Gan gir ravine, joining the All b% or west 
approach, on the crest or tlie narrow" neck that joins the fort spur with 
the western parts of theSdgargad range. From Alibag the way to the 
Sagargad hills lies north-east along the Dharamtar high road about 
twm and a half miles to Khandala village. From. Khandala a fair cart 
or pony-cart tract runs south-east up the vaile 3 ^ of the Dhonddne or 
Alibag river. About two miles from Khanddla the valley passes 
within forest limits, the whole breadth between the hills being 
covered by a sprinkling of young trees chiefiy teak. Tfie hills oli 
both sides are well wooded. To the south the Nigdi slojies are thick 
with teak, and, on the north, the southern face of tlie Foil hills is 
also well clothed with timber. The valley ends eastward in a 
horse-shoe curve. At the head of the valley, to the right of the spur 
up which the Sagargad pafh climbs, fe a sheer cliff, several hundred 

^ Partly from an account by B. O^Sbea; Superintendent of Post Offices, 

Iionkan Division, in Bombay Qa^Ue of 5th January 1882. 
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feet high, over which m the rainy season the DhonJarie dashes in a 
iorty hut slender, fall of more than 300 feet. The path winds up a 
fairly easy ascent, about 900 feet in half a mile, to tlie bro^v of the 
spur a few hundreLl yards to the north of a temp-o of Maliadev. 
From the temple the path continues, with a considerable up'.varcl 
slope, thircugli mango groves- and rich teak coppice fcr about 
another half mile; The hill top then grows bare, except a few 
scattered trees anid patches -of brushwood, the slope being still ori 
the -whole upward. After about another half mile, the path dips iiito 
a dell with a spring and tiie remains of an old iiiango grove. vVlieii 
^ the -path crests the east Slope of thih^^iell, .S%argad fort- lies opposite^ 

■ on’ its nearly isolated spur cd;)Out.T 206 feet high and about 900 
yards' long fw 100 t5* 30i) j'ards^^rd^i. Between lies the deep richly 
wooded ra\iue 01 AndarjocU "‘Acrcs^the ravhie iTom the topmost 
fringe ox trees, rise the sheer cliffs ‘which form the west and south 
faces oi‘ Sagargad fort. Towards the north-west the efftfs change to 
steep sartben slopes which are prr>tected by a double line ‘ of 
battlemonted Virall's. Witliiu the inner walls rises tViC rounded hill 
top, with some trees in th.e north, a house in tlie centre, the old 
citadel firdlier.*to the south, and at the end of tjie spu-r a bluff cliff., 
and, in fronc, sepsratedby a iiarrow chnsni, a. high isolaxedrock 
ending in the .sharp-cut pinnacle known as tli j Monkey’s Seat or 
Va.no^ Tok. 

Aboiit fifty }*ards to t'i’e left of tlie ]ioint in the road which 
coaiinands this ^iew of Sagargad fort, is the Sati s plot or ^ndlj 
•• where, Fcatteied over the hiUsidc, are nine ^square or round topped 
pillar-shaped tomb.s, soi-ne of them in centra of rongli masonry 
plinthg^ ■ Some are ornarneiiteci with a pair of feet, or lu^vo a niche 
in the east face witli two small rqde figures, the sail and licr lord in 
heaven. Beyond the Sati tombs, the path s^Yeeps to the north, 
round the head of the Andarjqd. ravine, \vith a wide view to the south, 
over beaiitiml uvoods, across. ‘a rich rice piam to the bare Cheul 
range, the winding's of Rchss* creek, and the Je vel lines of tlic Roha 
and Jan lira hills. 

On the left of the very nariow neck that joins the fort spur 
to the main 3%argad range, is the richly wooded Gangir 
ravine, and, bey on a it, the Dharamtar rice fields and salt 
swamps, the Nagothna creek, Karanja island, the long level 
backs of Matlierdn and Prabal to the north-east, and the 
distant Sally ddri hills. From the crest of this narrow’ pass, 
t ne^ path wmicls east and then south-east up a steep ascent to the 
main gate. The gaieway fa.ees the north and is protected by two 
strong sloe tmvers, and aline of embattled Icopholed -waris wdiich 
streten east aiong the north crest of the scatp. The last part of the 
approach^ is up a steepish ineline, the few yards in front of the 
garewa*v oemg paved. Tlie- masonry of the/ ’gate is of blocks of 
paitiy ure.ssed sxone, irom 21 ro 4| feet long and broad, some of theni 
Cl roiign red ateiite, other.s of smooth black trap, laid together 
xntnout mOTrax. Jnside the gate the paved path turns south-east 
about twenty y3ra;-.yiid tnevi -south u]-> a paved slope of twenty yards 
more, v n the right a modern platform for tents. Behind the tent 
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platform, the line of the outer wall runs south, some 200 or SOO yard's, 
to the north end of the v^^estern cliff. It then passes north-east, and, 
strengthened by two towers, runs north along the upper brow of the 
hill, till it meets the wall that crowns the scarp to the east of the 
entrance gate. The distance along the path, from the outer to the 
inner wall, is about two hundred and thirty 'yards. Except the 
ascent to the inner gateway, this is across a flat grass plot where 
elephants and horses used to be kept. Inside of the inner gate, 
leaving the bungalow on the top of the hill to the left^ the path 
passes about 230 yards to the south-east, to the gate of the citadel or 
commandant’s quarters. Except on the west, where the ‘wall has 
been removed, the citadel is surrounded by a slight rough masonry 
wall about twelve feet high strengthened by five towers. It encloses 
a space about 240 feet from north to south and 1 20 from east to west. 
In the west of the enclosure is & one-storied house with some garden 
plants and casuarina trees. Beyond the citadel the south point of 
the hill stretches with a dovmward slope. On the left is a smaii 
round pond, and, in front, near the are a little shrijie with a 

lamp-pillar, and a small building said to be an old powder magazine. 

From tlie south tower of the citadel the chief view is the sea to 
the north-Yv^cst, west, and south-west. To the south is a rice plain, 
and, beyond the plain, rise the bare Cheul hills, crowned with 
Dattatraya’s shrine. To the right are the palm groves of Bevdanda, 
and the gread square tov^er of St. Barbara’s, the fortified church of 
the Franciscans, To the left the broad Pboha, river winds far inland, 
and behind the river rise the level lines of the Rohaand Janjira hills. 
Furtiier to the east, close at hand, wuld wmody slopes and spurs 
Stretch to the great Belosi and' Mahan forests. To the east lie the 
Nagodbna creek, the long even back of Mir^dongar near Pen, and 
the distant line of the Salij^ddris. To the north-eavst, across the broad 
mouth of the Nagothna river, are the sharp peaks of Karanja, the 
salt swamps of north Pen, and, in the distance, the long level tops 
of Matheran and Prabal. To the north stretches the Bombay 
harbour, the Prongs light-house and Coldba as far as and including 
the GoMba church. The rest of Bombay island is hid by the wooded 
crest of Kankeshvar. 

The chief buildings on the hill are two European bungalow's, one 
on the centre of the hill-top, the other further south in the old 
citadel. Near the north end of the hill are the sites of two other 
buildings, one known as General Fuller’s bungalow, the other once 
owned by Mr. Lestock Reid of the Bombay (jivil Service. To the 
east is a small ruined chamber, thirty-six reet long by eighteen broad, 
believed to have been used as a prison, and, near the chamber, a 
watch tower. There are also four Hindu shrines and one Musalmdn 
tomb. Of the four Hindu shrines, two of Ganpati and Munjaba are 
on the west, and two of Kherjabdi and Vet^ or Yetdl are on the 
south-west. 

Ganpati’s shrine is fifteen feet by twelve, and has a stone image 
of Ganpati two feet high, an image of Shiv, and a broken Nandi. 
3ifunjd.ba’s shrine is fourteen feet by twelve. The object of worship 
is a large round, stone with a fissure in the middle. The Musalman 
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tomb, to the rxorth of the upper bungalow; is seventeen feet long b] 
fifteen broad. It contains three sD'ell wliitewashed graves said t 
belong to a man, his wife, and their son. There are other tomb 
stones outside. 

About twent}?- j^ards to the south of the lidl-top bungalovs 
under a large ndudriik tree, is a inodern rudely-carved image oi 
Mahishasur or the Buffalo-slayer (2' 6''xl' ¥) with one head anc 
four hands. The upper right hand holds a dagger arid the iowei 
right hand a trishul or trident ; the upper left hand holds a cup 
and the lower left holds, by the tongue, a rudely cut pig-iike 
buffalo. Her right foot rests on the buffalo’s back. Inside of the 
inner gateway; on a small mound to the east cf the road, is ai 
upright block of laterite which seems to have been set there as the 
head stone of a grave. About tvvo feet from tlie top the face of 
stone lias been hollowed out to a depth of about four inches. The 
surface is rough and decayed, and- there seem to be traces of carves 
figures. Except during the latter part of May and of October, wlier 
it is generally visited by some of the district officers, a servant ir 
charge of the houses is usually the only inmade of the fort. Thj 
water supply is from three cisterns, two rock-cut and one built. TK< 
two rock-cut cisterns are beiow the east sallyport, the lower doubh 
mouthed and holding water said to be good though it is seldon 
drunk, the upper smaller and -filled with earth and stones. Tin 
residents drinking and bathing water is taken from a built masonrj 
cistern, measuring six feet by seven, on the %vest side of the for 
within the walls and about 150 feet below the hill-top bungalow^ 
Cattle are watered at a pond which collects the rain water from th^ 
southern slopes of the citadel. The only big game generally founc 
on the Sagargad slopes are panthers, wild pig, and hog-deer o: 
hhekri. A tiger occasionally comes from the Mahan forests. 

Sagargad was perhaps never a place of consequence except unclei 
the Affigrils. It is mentioned in 1713 as one of sixteen fortified post, 
that 'were given to Kdnhoji Angria by Peshwa Balaji Vishvanath, 
and, in 1740, Sambhaji Angria is said to have taken Sagargad iron 
his half-brother Mtoaji.- Prisoners, sentenced to death, are said b 
have been hurled down the precipice from Monkey Point 

From the fort there are pleasant walks towards the south-west aii( 
towards the north-west. But the only walk of special interest is U 
go down, by tbe Aiib^lg road, to within a few hundred yards o 
the foot of the west spur of the hill, and then to turn to the left 
along a scrambling path to the hollow behind the waterfall. Here 
with the brow of the great cliff* stretching several hundred feet ii 
front, the back wall of rock is in places cut into the beginnings o: 
caves. Nearly at the middle of the horse-shoe curve a great natura 
cavern runs into the hill. At the mouth, where it is abou 
fifty-six feet broad, the sides are roughly hewn into .the form o 
pillars, and^ the roof in places has been smoothed by the ciiise] 
The cavern is of very irregular shape, with long hollows running int' 
the sides of the hill. The floor is rough with rocks and grea 


1 Grant Duff, 193. 
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water-worn boulders, which, and the arched water- worn roof, look 
as if the cavern had been formed before the river had worn away 
the lower slopes of the hill The length of the cavern Is roughly 
about .110 feet, the breadth near the back about thirty-six feet, and 
the height from twelve to fifteen feet. It is said to be a haunt of wild 
beasts and many bones are strewn about. The month of the cave 
has a beautiful view to the north-west, from under the great over- 
hanging cliff, out over the rocky thickly wooded hill sides, across the 
rice fields and palm groves to XJnderi and Khdnderi islands and the 
broad sea. The cave Is the shrine of a much-dreaded spirit known 
as Saptdsri Devi. Ker home is in some stones marked with red near 
t.he back of the cave. She has a fair on the full-moon of Ohaiira 
(April-May), when people, chiefly from the neighbouring villages, 
bring her cocoanuts. Those who have no children, or vrhose children 
are sick, vo w, if the goddess answers their prayers, to give her e goat, 
a cock, or a eoeoanut, and a necklace and bracelets. The worship of 
this Devi in this great natr« ral cavern suggests, wdiat the worship of 
Ekvira at K^rlijOi a Iccal goddess in a niche atEedsa, and the mention 
of local deities in Buddhist books support, that the Buddhists took 
advantage of old local spirit worship to make their religion popular. 
Such is rhe history of the site of many a Christian church in Europe 
and in Thdna, and so, in turn, many Musalm^n saints are popular, 
chiefly because tlieir tombs stand on the sites of old Buddhist mounds 
and pkvces of worship.- Beyond the great cavern are several 
beggings of cuttings and many chisel marks. About SOO yards 
to the west, across a stream bed, at a sharp turn in the rock, is an 
overhanging cliff, apparently a rock slip, which has dropped as clean 
m if it had been hewn. The overhanging rock is not unlike a 
iintei and has given to the place the nanae of Bevicha Darvcha or the 
Goddess’ Gate. Long ago, they say, this door used to stand open, 
and inside were some of the Pandavs’ tools and cooking vessels. 
But a thief stole some of the tools and the door closed on what was 
left. Returning a few yards, a steep but not a difficult climb leads 
up the boulders of the stream bed to the crest of the hill a few 
hundr^ -yards to the south-west of Mahd.dev’s temple at the top of 
the regular path. 

Sa'iiisiii Fort/ also known as Badr-ud-din. or Dargba'clia 
Eilia from a tomb or dargha of the saint Badr-ud-din at its foot, 
lies within the limits of Nidivli village about five miles north-east 
of Pen.® 


^ Ekvira, or the One Heroine, the-Kdrli goddess, is held in very great sanctity all 
over the Konkan. The name is explained to mean the mother of the one hero, that is, 
of Fai'shur^m. It seems more probable that the word is a corruption of the Dravidian 
Akku Auveyar or venerable niother. The worship of Ekvira is still mixed with the 
Buddhism of the great cave, the ceremony of walking round the goddess being 
p^otmed by walking round the Daghoha instead of round hey temple. There is also 
in the Bedsa Vih^r cave a goddess carved in the wall, which seenn of the same age as 
the cave, and is still wo: 


, jrPsd as the deity of the place. 

^ The name S^nkshi is said to have been derived from a chief named S^nk who is 
traditionally believed to have been the lord of the fort. See below p. 384, 385. 

* llie description is by Mr. H. Kennedy, and the archieoiogical notes by Mr. W. 
F, Sinclair, Ci. 
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FroBi the tomb or dargha the way to the fort rujls for about 
800 yards along tno eastern face of the hill. It then turns sharp to 
the right or south when the ascent begins through what must be 
the site of an old town. From here to the bottom of the scarp 
is a steady climb of about a quarter of a mile over loose stones ana 
boulders. At the foot of the scarp, a little to the left of the pathway, 
about 240 feet above the tomb, comes the first of eight cisterns. It 
is a.n irregularly, shaped excavation under the overhanging sca^ 
about 25' long by 10' broad at the mouth and wddening inwards. 
Facing this cistern is the tomb of aMusalman saint named G^iish^h. 
Forty feet above the first cistern and to the right of 
way up, which here becomes very steep and difficult, is another 
cistern called dairi (12' x 5' and 6' deep). On the same level, and 
further to t-he right or north of the second cistern, is a third cistern 
called 'po.iri, very difficult of access. It is about 40' . square, full of 
w’^ater and with two pillars supporting the roof. Higher up, about 
twenty feet above these cisterns, is, to the right, a fourth large 
irregular cistern dry and about twelve feet deep. Above this 
cistern is a niche cut in the %vail with an image locally worshipped 
as Vajr^i or Ja.gmd.ta-, believed to be the daughter of Eaja Sank, the 
founder of the fort, who is said to have killed herself on this 
.^ot when her father was engaged in a battle with the chief of 
.Carnal a fort, eight miles to the north. From this point the top of 
the fort, which is about a hundred feet higher, is reached by steep 
rough steps or niches cut in the rock. Above^ twenty feet higher 
than the Jagmata cistern, and cii the right side going up, is a 
:^th cistern called after Qajishah. On the same level and 'a little 
further to tiie north, arc two more large cisterns opening into one 
another. Like the Gdjisiiah cistern their roof is supported on 
square pillars. The most northerly of these two is the most 
important cistern in the fort. It is called Govani because of a 
partition wall that divides the cistern into two parts and shows 
a little above the water. It has a doorway about 2' 6" square, 
with on each jamb a rampant chimsera or grascla. The chimseras 
have been deliberately smashed* Above the door is the lintel with 
a scroll of foliage, Mr. Sinclair believes that this excavation was 
nothing more than a w^ater cistern. Had it had any religious 
character there would probably have been the figure of a god on the 
lintel. Besides, the whole form of the cave is suited for holdiiig 
water and for no other use.^ To the east of these cisterns is an 
eighth excavation, very difficult to get at. 

Passing round to the north face of the fort, about eighty feet 
below its crest, after leaving the Govani cistern, is a rock-cut 
granary (§.bout 10'x5'x5' deep). Further on, going round the 
north and north-west front of the fort, is another small granary, 
ana, a few paces beyond the second granary, on the south-west face of 
the fortj is a large cistern (about 45' x 35' x 3' deep), with t'wd square 


^ Tlie triple niciie in the rock over the fourth cistern looks much like a miniattirB 
group of religious caves, and seems to be intended for use as a shrine. A' similar, 
F Eiore accessible, niche close by is so used at present. Mr. 
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pillars in front- and two pilasters Leliind. In front of the cistern is 
a cutting or sluice. 

Returning and elimbiiig to the top of the fort b 7 / a rugged, almost 
inaccessible, pathway, tlie fii-vst objects of interest are two nioi'e 
granaries, one in the north-west the. other ^ in the west face of the 
fort. In the south side of the fort are two more granaries which 
were evidently roofed in. About fifty feet below this point is an 
underground passage which is visible only on working round to the 
narrow ridge to the south-east of the fort which connects the fort 
with the rest of the range of hills. This hiddera. passage is called the 
Secret Granary or Ghor Tdh. It is said to be very large and it can 
be reached only from below.^ 

On the narrow ridge to the south-east of the fort are four rock-cut 
granaries about five feet deep, wfith small drains all round to .let the 
'water off. On the extreme summit of the fort is a level space about 
100' X 50', with, at its north-west point, the rernain.s of a building 
said to have been u.sed by Raja S^nk, the chief of the fort. If is more 
probable that the building was a temple ot guard -room.^ From 
what remains the building appears to have been about 25' 6" X 23'' 
and to have had at its south-east end a veranda about 14' broad. 
This building has a fine view. To the north-east Manikgad fort 
stands out across^ the valley, about four miles in a direct line. To 
the north, over Apte, about eight miles orf and across a range o£ 
iiiils, appears Earndla fort, and, a little beyond to the right, yover 
the right shoulder of Manikgad fort is t-he peak of Tavli -with a 
distant view oi the Navra-hfavri of Week! mg Party hilL Further 
to the right, to the north-east, is a goon view of the tops of 
Mathexan and Prabal with the saddle-back .v-i the foreground'. 
The slovz-flowing Bagsai river, winding threugi'' tlie valley at the 
foot of the hill, and a glimpse of the se^ in the distant v/est amt 
north-west complete the vie'W. 

Badr-ud-din’s tomb is in no way remarkable except tlmt it is 
built on the plinth of an old Hemddpanti tempic. There are a 
number of stones bearing mou] dings of Hindu design, and some or 
the mouldings are of the rare and. archaic bead and reel pattern. 
The men in charge of the tomb say that some of the stones were 
brought from the Jama mosque some way beyond tbe tomb, wbieb. 
would seem to show that the J4ma mosque itself was partly built 
out of an old Hindu temple.^ Badr-iid-dinis said to have come from 
Mecca v/ith some followers about 750 years ago, and to have fought 
a battle with Raja Sank, the chief” of this fort.. Sank was 
beaten in the battle and the fort fell into the hands of the saint. 
A little to the east of Badr-ud-din's tomb are a few Musalmdii 
houses. The tomb enjoys a grant of about forty acres of arable 


^ A local story states that this cave was occupied by , a thief and his family and 
contained all his hoarded treasure. One day, as the thief was thr'^wing some w'ator 
out of a golden basin from the mouth of the cave, the siin flashed upon the golden 
vessel, and the flash was seen at Sdgargad, about twenty miles to the south-west. 
The Skgargad chief sent men after the thief who was arrested and taken to Sagargaa. 

^ Mr. Sinclair thinks that this is the foundation of a small Hcmddpanti building. 
There are many Hemddpantl stones on the way up and about the village, 

^ Mr. W. F, Sinclair, C.S, 
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land near the tomb itself^ yielding a yearly ineoine of about £3 10^. 
(Rs. 85). This p;varii- is said to have l:)een made by one of the 
Angrids. A second gra iit to the tomb is . of the village o£ Eodi, ot 
as it is sometimes called Tora.:, about three miles south-west of Pen 
and about eight miles south-west of the tomb. The v iiiage has 250 
acres of rice land and 300 acres of forest and upland. The grant is 
said to have been made by a Musalmaii chief and is enjoyed by 
the 'imijavar or beadle of the tomb, the rjresent mujdvar bein^ 
Mohidin Ali son of Isab All. The riiiijdvar lives at the village and 
his duty is to feed ail Musalman and Hindu ascetics who come to 
him for alms, especially at the time of the fair or uras in memory 
of the saint which is held at the tomb on the full-moon of Paush 
(Deeeiiiber- January) and lasts for eight days. He has to distribute 
goats, .fowis, or grain, or to give an equivalent in money. It is 
estimated that the fair is attended by 50(10 to 10,000 .pilgrims, and 
that the muj(har has to spend about £70 (Es. 700) in entertaining 
them. The Habshi of Jajijira - sends a deputation every year and 
presents a few rupees and a curtain to be put over the saint’s tomb. 
The British Government give £4 2s. (Rs;41) for niaintenance, and 
a curtain costing 12<?. (Rs. d). .This curtain is hung canopy dike 
over the tomb and at the end of the year becomes the property of 
the mvjdvar. He is not allowed to sell the curtains, and either 
keeps them or gi\ms them to Musaltmfn beggars. 

About 150 5 ^ards east of Badr-ud-din’s tomb and beyond the 
Musaiman houses is a domed tomb, built by a merchant from the 
Jenijira territory. It is about 24' square, of dressed stone, and haa 
some fine tracery and carving round the doors. There is a small 
Musaiman inscription over the southern doorway. It is octagonal 
inside, with sides of about o 6'' and a total measurement of about 
13' 6" each way. In front of the tomb, to the north-east, is an old 
pond nearly dry. About twenty paces east of the tomb are the 
faint traces of a Jama mosque. About 300 yards further east of 
the tom'b is another old pond, and still further east a third old pond. 
About 300 yards from the ponds there are two springs of water. 

The ruins strewn about seem to show that there was a town 
of some size at the^foot of the hill. The town appears to have 
srretehed for about a quarter of a mile from the end of the fort along 
the east face of the range of hills, and ending in the fort. The 
ruins are overgrown \ 7 itli brushwood and, dense forest trees, chiefly 
mangoes, some 01 which are very fine. 

About half a mile to the west of the fort is a Kathkari hamlet 
on the Pradhan Mahdl, which is a plateau vdiere the battle between 
Sank and the chief of Karnala is said to have been fought. About 
1000 graves are dotted about between the hamlet and the front of 
the fort, and beyond a distance of about four miles from the fort, 
and to the north and north-east of the village of Hamrdpur are 
about 1000 or 1500 more graves. Whether these are the graves of 
men who fell ^.a battle, or whether they are merely village burial 
grounds cannot be known. They are locally believed to be the 
graves of Musalm^ns and Hindus who fell in battle ; but Mr. 
Ksinclair inclines to believe they are village cemeteries. 
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FroiTi the position of S^nkshi and the remains below and in the 
fort, Mr. Sinclair tliiDks that the hiii of Sankshi was oeciipled as a 
fortress by the Hindus before the Musaiman invasion and that 
there v/as, below it, a stone temple of considerable size and beauty. 
The fort seems to have afterwards been taken by the Musaimans^ 
the sculpture of the cistern dooi to have been defaced, the temple 
palled down, and a mosque and tomb built with its stone. The 
fort seems to have been, occupied in some force hy the Musaimfes. 
The small tomb of an unknov’71 Musalm^tn, which is the most 
noticeable Musalman building now standing, appears to belong 
to the local Ahmadiiagar style. The position of Sa-nkshi must 
always have made it a useful little post, but as it is very small 
and could be commanded at short range, it Leonid never have stood, a 
. serious siege by a force with artillery d 

III 1540 Sdnkshi fort was taken from a Gujarat garrison by a body 
of .Ahinadnagai troops. The Gujardt commanders came to Bassein 
an.d asked the Portuguese to b.elp them in gaining it back. The 
Portuguese sent 300 Europeans and a party of native troops, and on 
their approach the Ahmadnagar garrison abandonee! the place. The 
fort Y^as restored to Gujar^,;t and a Portuguese garrison was left in 
it^ Shortly after, hearing of the advance of an Ahmadnagar force 
of about 5000 men, the Gujarat commander retired to Bassein and 
made over the fort to the Portuguese. De Menezes, the Captain 
of Bassein, sent some additional troops for its defence. But the 
Ahmadnagar force was strengthened by (>000 men, including 1000 
musketeers and 800 well equipped horse. This, great force made 
two assaults on Sdnkshi. Meiiezes came to relieve the fort with 
160 Europeans and about 2000 native troops. After a sharp 
encounter, in which the Portuguese were nearly defeated, the 
Ahmadnagar troops, according to Portuguese historians, lied leaving 
the ground strewn with arms and ammuiiitioin The Portuguese 
lost twenty men and the Ahmadnagar troops 500. During the 
action a Portuguese soldier of huge strength, named Trancoso, caught 
a Musalmdn, and, wrapping him in a large veil, carried him on his 
left arm as though he had been & buckler, and continued to use 
this strange shield to the end of the battle.^ Afterw^ards the 
Portuguese Viceroy, to gain the friendship of the Ahmadnagar king 
Eurhdn Nizdrn Shah, lianded him the fort with Karniiia in Tliana 
for £1750 (5000 gold About 1800, according to Mardthi 

records, the Sankshi (Sangavi) sub-division yielaed a revenue of 
£2683 (Rs. 26,830).^ In December 1827 Sankshi was the scene of 
an action between a detachment of the 4th Rifles and a band of 
Rdmoshi dacoits, in which three men of the Fourth were killed.® 
Sankshi continued to give its name to a sub-division of 198 villages 
till in 1866 the head-quarters were ihoved to Pen ® 


Sankshi, like Tale fort in lU^ngaoii^ and Gaurkdmat fort in Karjat in Th^na, 
appears to have snffioed for all the needs of local chieftains in the p re- Mn salmon 

E eriod when no projectiles better than bows and arrows were in. the hands of 
esieging armies. *Mr. W. F. Sinclair, O.S. 

^ Faria y Souza in Kerr’s Voyages, Vi, 367 -368. * Da Cunha’s Chaul, 42. 

Waring’s Mardthds, 239. ° Historical Records of 4th Hides, 64. 

^ See above p. 160. 
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Sot viliagi^ two iuiie.s west of Mahad ar?,d 2| east of Dasgaoiij 
with, in 1881, 112 houses ^nd 532 people, has three hot-water springs 
near to each otiier and to the Savitri river. The springs are 
about fifteen feet above sea level, and have three cisterns of 
cut-stone, tw^o for upper-class Hindus and Musalmans, and one 
for Mhars a,nd other low’ classes. One of the Sov cisterns was 
described in 1837, as abcut nine feet long, seven broad, and two 
deep, doored wdth strong planks bored to let the water pass and 
W'itli sides of red stone. The temperature of the water was 109^ 
both at tlie surface and in the holes in the floor. The stream 
that runs5 from the Treil is used in growing rice. The water is 
insipid and sulphureous to the taste, thou^i on analysis no trace 
of iroH; salphur, alkali, or iodine was found. The cisterns were 
xormer!]' much visited by persons suffering from skin, disease, 
dyspepsia, and rheumatism.- People of ail castes still bathe in the 
?{*Miiig; 5 , but none stay for any time, 

Songiri IFortj about eight miles south-east of Pen, stands on a 
.?pur aoout 1000 feet high jutting out to the south from the great 
hill of Miradongar. The top of the spur forms a. ,r;.dgc about 
half a mile long, but only eighty feet in average Irreailth. To 
the south and west of the fort the hill is very "steep ; the only 
approach is on the more accessible east by a footnath from the 
liamlet- of Kondvi. Within the fort, which is very ruiiied, are a 
tew rock-cut cisterns mostly filled w'ith earth. A gun, wdiich is 
said to have belonged to the fort, is^ shown in the neighbouring 
hamlet- of Bivanmal. Tradition ascribes the building of the fort 
to Baburav Pashilkar, and the name to the goddess Son^bdi in 
wdiose honour the fort is said to have been built.^- 

Slirgad^, or God’s Fort, in the north-east of the Eoha 
siio-di vision and eight, miles east of Roha tow'ii, consists of a long 
and exceedingly narrow- spur running south from the range of 
inns ■which separates Roha from* Alibag and Nitgothiia. On either 
.siae^ stretch iiat nee lands from v/hich the hill is separated by a 
taicK belt^ of forest. Towards the top the hill becomes a mass of 
compact aark; basalt, almost bare of vegetation. Between it and 
tne main range oi hills on the north runs a ravine or chasm 
about 150 -feet deep, and to the south the spur stretches into a 
low range of wmody hills, which, after about two and a half miles, 
iali^into the plain near the village of Poi. 

From the north, east, or west, the hill is singularly bold and 
1 digged, sheer wails of rock without a trace of masonry, 
.^urgad can be climbed either from the north or from the south. 
L i'ora the south the path leads up the western face of the 
o\ei rocks and brushwood, to a nearly level grassv ledge, on 
wviich stands a. modern temple of Aiisai Bhav.ini Leaving the 
sorme onthe left the path leads to the southern end of the fort, 
ti^e .ace ol the roexy escarpment, which is the chief and 


(la-^S) 1. 2.5S. Forbej (1771) %vIio ^yent to se 
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in most places the only defence of the hill Probably the path Chapter XIV. 

was once provided with a flight of stone steps. A few remain 

at the. bottom of the escarpment, but most are gone and all the ' ^ 

footing that remains on the rock are a, few made holes. The Surgau JTcrt. 

hill-top is singular, a nearly level ridge about three-quarters 

of a mile long and nowhere more than 150 yards broad. By 

this path the entrance to the fort is about 800 yards from the 

south end of the ridge. This part of the fort contains very 

little of interest. It is almost separate, a natural bastion with 

a small rectangular reservoir, which is said never to hold water 

after the end of March. l''here is also a ruined temiple of M5.ruti, 

of which the plinth and a large image of the god are all that is ^ 

left. This point commands an excellent view to the south and east. 

To the south a long wooded spur runs from Surgad close to the 
central range of hills, which divide Boha Into tovo nearly equal 
parts. From the narrow space between them, the Kundalika or 
Roha river can be traced east to near, the point where it issues 
from the Pant Sachiv’s territory. Close behind this point, two hills, 
of no great height but of somewhat striking appeai^ance, mark the 
village of Jdmgaon in the extreme east of Roha. North of these are 
two other little detached hills, close to the ^ullage of Kudli. Behind 
them, a series of parrdlel spurs stretch, from the line of the Sahyadris, 
north, till they are hid by the range of the hills to which Surgad 
belongs. Near where they disappear is the fortified peak of Kurdu 
or Vishramgad on the borders of the Pant Sachiv’s territory. 

Passing north along the ridge of . the hill the first building is a 
small ruined vshriiie of Mahadev with a rude bas-relief of Parvati and 
Shiv, and a ^nancli or bull about forty yards to the south. Jiist 
beyond tliis is the only fairly preserved building in the fort. It is 
roofless, but its walls which are about two feet thick and sub- 
stantially built are almost entire. It consists of one large inner 
room with doors on the east and west, leading into verandas, which 
run north and south along the buildiiig. The length of the building 
from north to south is about forty-five feet, the breadth Of the inner 
room east to w^est is about thirteen feet, and each of the verandas is 
about six feet wide frop east to west. The whole width of the 
building is about thirty feet. The shape of the walls shows that it 
had a pointed roof wdiose ridge ran north and south. This building 
bears the name of the Andar Kothri or Inner Room, and seems to 
have been used as a treasury or store-house. 

To the north of this treasury, close to the west edge of the hill, is 
a rock-cut cistern divided into two compartments by a wall of solid 
rock. To the east of this cistern, on the eastern edge of the hill, is 
a Musalmdn dargha or shrine said to be dedicated to P4r Pir. At 
the south-east corner of the shrine enclosure is the tomb of the 
saint built of large oblong ‘blocks of stone. - In the centre is a little 
model of the dome of a mosque about eighteen inches high cut out 
ol a single stone. About fifty yards to the north of the tomb are 
a group of five rock-cut cisterns each about twelve eet deep. Two 
of them are dry and partly filled with rubbish. A little to the 
north of the cisterns are the- remains of the commandant’s house 
or sadar. The plinth form^s a square of about, sixty feet, and is 
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Sur^GAD Fort. in the outside walls. About thirty., yards to the north of this 
buikling is a slight hollow or chasm in the ridge, about seventy 
yards broad^ across which is thrown a platform or causeway. By 
the side of this causeway, near the edge of the hill , is another 
rock-cut cistern with three dividing walls. This causeway com- 
mands a T/ide view to the 'west, between tw-c range.s of hiils; 
along the valley of the Kundalika to within about six miles of the 
sea. Li the southern range the position of Roha is shown by the 
■whitewashed wall of the mamlatdars office, and, among the peaks of 
the northern range be noticed Medhe fort. Close at hand, the 
lower slopes of the hill a^e adorned by picturesque wooded hillocks, 

Fioin south to north the ridge of the hill has a slight but steady 
upward slope. To the norrh, immediately beyond the platform or 
cause vaj' near the sadar, is the hi.ghest part of the hill -which forms 
the citaUei or himj. It is triangular in shape, each side about 150 
yards long, tlie base or southern side being towards the east of the 
fort, and the two other sides being bounded by the slopes of the 
eastern and -westerii escarptnents, Near the south side is a small 
rock-cut cistern. On the south and east sides a massive wall of 
masomy, about twelve feet thick, bulges at the north and south-east 
corners, into two large circular bastions, strengthened outside by 
strong masomy buttresses. There are no embrasures for cano.on, 
Near the south-east bastion, a block of stone lying on the ground 
wdthin the fort has an inscription in Anabic and De^md-gari. It seems 
to have -fallen from a niche in the wall The inscription records that 
the fort was bitilt in the lieginning of the second year of the command 
of Sidi Saheb, the architect being named Nuiydji, ami the governor 
of the fort Tukcji Haifcat. Between the tyfo bastions there is a niche 
in the wall in the form of a pointed arch. The third or east side of 
the citadel is not protected by any wall, the rocky escarpment, which' 
IS iiere nearly perpendicular and of enormous . depth, being a 
compiete defence. From the northern end of the citadel a rocky 
path, no better than a cattle-track, leads to the valley below. In 
fact tiie^^fcrt is neari 3 r inaccessible on all sides. It seems to have 
been Duilt at a time when siege artillerj^ was unknown, for it would 
be easily commanded from the height on the north by any assailant 
possessing ordnance of any size. In February 1818 Surgad was 
taxeii, along with Avchitgad by Colonel Protlier^s foree.^ Besides 
tile building described above, there are several other small ruined 
houses. Local tradition ascribes the building of the fort to Shivaji. 

Tal 05 eleven miles north-west of Mdngaon, is a market towui 
wuih, m 1881, 28*3 people. It can he reached by the Janjira creek, 
y. xiicn ?:uns to Maiati, about three miles north of Tale, or, by land, 
b} a roimh road from Rcha, wffiich is about tw^elve miles to the 
north, rrobabiv the best inland road is from Indapur, a village on 
tiie mam Is ag- dhiia-Mahad road six miles east of Tale.^ Tale 


: JJaime’s Xonk^, lU ; Pendli^ri and Mar^tha Wars, 208 . 
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appears to liave been a place of importance before the time Chapter XIV. 

of the , Musalmans as there are remains of an earl^' Hindu or peaces ofluterest. 

Memadpanti temple, some of the stones of which have ijeen built . 

into a Musalmdn shrine and others into a mosque near a pond in 

the Pus^ti quarter of the town. A few HemMpanti stones' in the 

fort seem to show that the fort also contained a small building in 

that stylo. There are five ponds in Tale of which the Pusati pond 

■in the Pusati quarter of the town seems to be old. Another 

pond, which was built in 181^4 under the orders of the Collector of 

Tiiana, is still known as Jdrj Jivan Sahel) s or Mr. George Giberne’s 

pond. In the middle of the village, set in a rock, is an inscribed 

slab, 5' 6'" high by 1' 6"' broad. It is known as Dhajdche. dagad or 

the banner-stone, and a buffalo is here offered to Devi every year in. 

Chaitra ( April -Maj). The inscription is so worn as to be almost if 
not quite illegible.^ 

Talagad'^, or Tale Fort, is a fortified hill about 400 feet over Tale XALAGAn. 

town and about 1000 above the sea. It is the extreme eastern summit 
of the Devacha Dongar or Bhura hills, which run east and west along *• 
the southern bank of the Malati creek. Prom the rest of these 
hills it is nearly separated by a deep gorge, on the west. Near its 
base the ascent- on all sides is easy, but after the first 100 or 200 
feet the slope on the east, south, and north sides is steep and 
^lifficult. At the top of this steeper slope is a high wall or long 
narrow ridge of rock, the eastern half of which is about 150 feet 
high and about 500 yards long. The western half is of about the 
same length, but is not nearly so high. Only the eastern half of 
this rocky ridge and the part of the hill immediately below its 
eastern end are fortified. The hill sides are treeless and bare, but, 
along the north, east and south, close to the bottom, is a richly ^ 

wooded, belt within which stands the little town of Tale. From 
Ghosilla on the north-west Tale fort is very conspicuous. From 
the east, whence only one end of the hill i-s visible, its size and height 
are less striking. The fortifications include two parapet walL, which 
run along the northern and soxithern sides of the top of the eastern 
or highest half oi' the rocky ridge that forms the upper course of 
the mountain. There is also a thml parapet wall of similar con- 
struction which starts from the gate of the fortress near the north-east 
corner OI the upper course of the mountain, and passes obliquely up 
its eastern and southern faces, until it reaches the inner gate, in the 
southern of the two walls at the top of the ridge. A fourth parapet 
wall forms about three sides of a square, starting from the base of ' 
the upper course near the north-east and enclosing the part of the 
eastern slops of the hill immediately under the third parapet. 

Finally, there is a small ruined redoubt commanding the ascent oF 
the hill, built about half-way up at the north-east corner. The way 
up the hill starts from the east side, and, after cJimbing the^ gently 
sloping and well-wooded ground within which Tale town is built, 
reaches the police station and the R^jpuri mah^lkarr’s or subheddFs 
office. Neither of these buildings has any points of special interest. 


•1 Mr.- W. F. Sinclair, C.S. 
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Talagap, worknicinslnp, arid hardly any of them is fit for use. Above th^ 
ofEce is a. s-nall mosque of some age but of no architectural interest. 
To this point there is a made path, but above it there is only ^ 
narrow beaten track climbing a steep bare slope. 

The first object of iiiteiest in tl^e ascent is the outwoi'k or redotxbt 
mentioned al>o\x\ It i^s of very rude construction and seems to 
have been only a temporary work of defence. Behind it is ti plat- 
form for a gun. Froin this point a flight of steps, very much out 
of repair, leads to the outer line of fortiheations which encloses the 
eastern end of tfie fort. These steps run up the northern slope 
obliquely to the eastwaixl, and outside of them there are two or 
three, rudely constructed platforms for guns. 

This flight of steps reaches the outside fortification at its north- 
eastern corner. It is rude but pretty .solid, being formed of large 
imhewn'- stones piled iri'egulai'ly one above the other their ci'e vices 
filled with mortar and small stones. It is provided with platforms 
for cannon. The entrance i-s guarded by two small ruined bastions. 
This wmli formerly had a parapet about eight feet high, but nearly 
all of it lias^ fallen. Tlie twenty-five remaining feet show that it was 
provided with loopholes for musketry, and with larger openings 
close to the gi ouiid, through which small cannon like those near 
the rnahalkari'B office might be fired. . From this point the ascent 
is by steps cut in the northern face of the rocky .ridge on whfeh 
the main fort built. These steps start from the north-east corner 
and first run to tbs west. N.ear the bottom of these steps, and, 
about twelve or fifteen feet above them, is a small cistern cut in tire 
rock, and, beyond the cistern, on the outer or right side of the steps, is 
^ a, solidly built semi-Jifliptical parapet: or watch tower. Its parapet 

* wall is about three"* ^eet thick, and it is provided with loopholes 

which command a view of the country beneath. On a stone, lying on 
the grduiid near this, is k sdniewhat damaged rudely-cut figure of a 
tiger, like those at thegat^of Cxhcsdia, but smaller. A few yards 
bej^'ond this the steps turn sharp round, and begin to ciiinb the 
iiPrthet'n slope in an easterb/ direction. From this point the outer 
or left side of the steps is .defended by a parapet wall with small 
solidly built towers aiTanged at intervals. At the top of these 
steps is the gate of the fort, known as the Hanumd,n Gate from an 
, image of the Monkey God engiWed on the rock outside. The 
gateway,^ydiich seems to have been a small narrow arch, has fallen. 
A square hole is shown, deeply cut into the rock through which 
ran the bolt that fastened the gate. On the inside, within the gate, 
is a fine rock- cut cistern entered by a }ow doorway. This cistern 
. is dhdded into three compartments and jfields an abundant supply of 
good water. 

’ From a point near the gate starts the second Ime of fortificahions. 
It is very solidly built of rough-hewn stones made to fit one 
another. It consists of a wail about 8 1 feet thick, with a parapet 
about li feet^thick, pierced wflth lodpholes tor musketry. The 
“ greater part of this wall and its parapet is entire. At the north- 
east and south-east comer of the hill are semicircular bastions e^ch 
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alvvui eighteen foot across. The baoticn at the north-east corner Charpter XIT« 

has a large round stone in tb.e middle with a round hole pierced in pi^^es oflnteresl. 

it. It soeiivs that this stone was the base of a wooden pillar that 

supported a thatched roof covering the bastion. From the. south- 'Tx^i.caAL^ 

east bastion this wall runs up the southern face of the hill oldirpaelv 

west; meeting the southern wall of i;-be de&eices at the top of the 

fort- Jie‘'vr the inner gateway. Between the south-east lurstion and 

the loner gat.ev/ay is a platform for artillciy, and anotlmr semi- 

eirtiular bo^stiorr A dight qf step?-.; rumiing just v/itidn this wall, 

leads the visitor to Uie entranco of the line of fortifieatioiis theit 

cncl,:Se3 the top or the fort proper. The top of this ridge is from 

300 0 v> 400 yards long, .iiover more than about thirtj^ yards Ijroad^ 

a/iid at tiie western eri<i much narrower. It:.s defences consist of tv;o 

-wails along Its north-ern and southern edges, similar in make and 

8170 to tl.io up3‘t.h-east parapet 'wall, and having a to’vver or bastion 

at ihe easl-i/rn an<.l Avesiem ends wdiere they meet in a point. There 

is also a sej'iieh velar bastion in the southern wall. 

Bt cgnuiag witli the eastern tov;er, which is at the end nearest 
g.d*-;; mider its parapet, is a room, which was probably 
used as a guard -room. The holes remain m which the beams 
that supported itr; hat roof wvere fastened. There a,re arched alcoves, 
dey ih'/ Nv'dl, wilh small loopholes at the furtlier or outer 

end, coniin.TudiiLg a view of the surrounding country. # Immediately 
to tlie west of this tower is a small mosque built of stone and 
mortar. It contains d.c feature of interest. In a line, about thirty 
paces west of the mosque, arc. three rock-cut cisterns for rain-water , 
each about fifteen feet . square ; tlie water is deep Dut unfit for 
drinking. In the north wall is the entrance to a secret staircase 
tJiat used to run inside the w^'aH to the foot of the Gsearpment ; 
all but the first four or five feet of this staircase is clioked with 
ru bbish. 

About sixty yards further are the remains of the commandant s 
otficvG 01 ” kacheri, a well-built oblong siructiire. It seems to have 
been open in the east side where a broad tiight of steps stretches in 
front of it from end to end. From the north end of the office, tar 
to the west, are a number of rock-cut chambers, open at the top, 
said to have been used for storing grain. The rock all round is 
pierced witli small circular holes said to have been the sockets of the 
pillars which upheld the... roof of the granaries. Beyond these are 
six other rock-cut cisterns, most of them without water and two 
almost filled witli rubbish. There is a small temple nearly entire, 
but a|>parently not much frequented, as some of the villagers say 
tha.t it belongs to Ratnagar Mahddev and others that it lielongs^ to 
Bliavani. On the giound outside the temple is a f ragmen c a 

lamp-piliar or dlpmdl. To the w-est a roofless building, otherwise 
nearlv entire, is known o.s Lalcsltmi Kothi the treasury- or armoury. 

In appearance it cJosely resembles the treasure-house or store-house 
021 Survad. Hera, as before remarked, the fort narrows ten or 
twelve wds and Drosently ends in the western tower. Ihe tower 
commands an interesting view. To the west are the hills oi tne 
Devdeha range, with the MMati creek ruiming along tnem northern 
bases. About seven miles beyond the creek is the fortress 
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Ghosdla with the Boha hills in the background. South of the 
Devacha Dongar a lan/l of low hills stretche.s to the Janjira 
froTitier, a brea-k in the hills : opening a glimpse of Janjira 
harbour. Eastwii-rds the view has no special interest. The low 
tame hills * of Mangaon look almost level, brit, in the distance^, about 
t’wentjT , Allies offi are the magnificert peaks and precipices cf the 
Sahyadris, wdth the clearly marked foits of Yishr^ingad or Kiirdu 
and Mangad. 

Ill 1648 Ta'iagad was taken by Shivitji from Bijapurd In 1659 
the Sidi laid siege to it : but, immediately after, on hearing of the. 
nrarder of Afzul Ediaa and the destruction cf the Eija-piir army, he 
hastily retired." In 1735 Talage.d was rerluccd by Bajirav Peshwa, 
and m the tready made with the Sidi in the same year, the fort was 
ceded to the Marathds.^ In 1818 it %vas taken by LieuteBant^ 
Colonel Prother. While encamped at Indflpur (17th April 1818), 
six miles east of Tale. Lieutenant-Colonel Brother heard that, to 
defend the approaches to Tale, three stockades had been built about 
a mile and a half w'est of Indd^pur. Oolonel Brother inirhediate-y 
detached the light company of the 1 Stli Eegiment, the flank companies 
of the 1st Battalion of the 5th Eegiment under Gaptain Soso, 
aiid the whole oi the Auxiliary Horse under Brigade-Major Mooire, 
The three .stockades were on a range of hills, in shape somewhat 
like a half-crescent, the right and left stockades being at the two 
flpks and the main stockade in the centre. Captain Eose divided 
his detachment into three parts, one under Captain.^ HutchmsoE 
and Lieutenant Grossby; another under Lieutenant BellaHs and 
Lieutenant Dowdall; the third under Captain Bo^’s persona 
command with Lieutenant Phelan. The detachment of Poons 
Auxiliarj- Horse supported the infantry. TTie enemy, numbering 
about 500; under the command of the Bubhed^r of Tale, were armec 
with rocket batteries and two small guns. The attack on the flant 
stockade:^' oegan nearly at the same time, under a heavy fire oi 
rockets and musketiy, and both were carried by Captain Hutchinsoi 
and Lieutenant Bellasis, the enemy immediately abandoning th 
post. Seeing the enemy retire, Gapiain Eose, who had maintainec 
the centre to support the parties, pushed on and carried the mail 
stockade, capturiag two guns. The Poona Auxiliary Horse, whej 
they saw the enemy in retreat, struggled up the hill, and, finding 
a read, overtook a party ox the fugitives, killed m any of them, am 
took several prisoners, including the Bubhedar.^ From the way i 
which the approaches had been defended, an obstinate resistance wa 
expected at Tale fort. But on the evening of the I7th a village 
came into the British camp and reported that the fort wa 
abandoned. Early on the following morning, Colonel Pro the] 
with him the party that had tarried the stockp^des, advance 
on 3-^d found that the villager's report was true. A smaj 
part^ m about forty rank and file with twenty Auxiliarv Hors 
were then detached under the command of lieutenants" BeHas: 


2 ^ V II* ^ charge of the SMi. 

4 Mardthds 79.^ s M^dtMs, 232. 

Bombay Conner, Apni 1818 j Pen4hM and Mardtba Wars, 264. 
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and Decluzeaxi to gain possession of the neighbouring fort of 
Ghosdle which also, the villager had said, was evacuated. On the 
small British party approaching the fort, the enemy opened on 
them a well directed fire which was kept up until the party was 
close under the walla Soon after this the garrison abandoned the 
fort and the detachment took possession of it.^ 

Thai, among palm groves, on the sea shore, three miles north of 
AIibd,g, is a straggling' village stretching three miles from north to 
south. From 2313 people and 591 houses in 1850 the village has 
increased to 3575 people and 653 houses in 1881. There are more 
Koli fishermen and a smaller number of Brdhmans than in liiost 
Alibag coast villages. During the fair weather a passage boat 
plies irregularly between Thai and Bombay, and it is also a great 
fishing station. The Thai landing-place, like the landing-place at 
Alib^vg, is very difficult of approach. The creek dries at low tide 
and is not passable to vessels of more than six tons (25 khandis). 
The sea trade returns for the eight years ending 1881^-82 show 
average exports worth £6734 and imports worth £4881. Exports 
varied from £3769 in 1877-78 to £10,281 in 1878-79, and imports 
from £3958 in 1875-76 to £5978 in 1879-80. On the shore to 
the north-west of Thai, about a mile east of the island of XTnderi, 
is. the small ruined fort of Eliubladha or the Great Fight. 
Khuhladha fort -consists of a square wall about twelve feet broad 
with corner towers. The enclosed, space (100' x 94') is about three 
feet below the level of the present walls, and six feet below the 
level of the towers. The space* inside is kept smooth and is divided 
into squares for drying fish. Most of the outer part of the enclosure 
is covered with stakes, connected by rice-straw ropes, on which fish 
and nets are hung. The walls are of massive undressed stones laid 
with considerable skill without mortar. About a mile to the west 
lies the low fortified island of Underi, and, about a mile and a 
quarter further, the higher better wooded island of Kd:‘^rderi witli 
its soutliern point crowned by a light-house. Frona the shore, 
except in a few places, the Underi fortifications stand out against 
the sea and sky. 

In 1740 Thai, along with Alibag and Sdgargad, was taken by 
Sambhdji from his half-brother Mknaji Angria, and it was probably 
from Khubladha fort that Daulatkh^n fired on Underi in the war 
with Sidi Kasim in 1680,^ 

Underi/ commonly known as Henery, in north latitude 18^ 42' 
32" and east longitude 72° 53', is a small island near the entrance of 
Bombay harbour, due south of the Prongs lighthouse, 1200 yards 
from the mainland and opposite the village of Thai. This and the 
island of Khdnderi or Kenery, which is distant about a mile and a 
quarter to the south-west, forms one of the laud-marks for vessels 
entering Bombay harbour, Underi is smaller and lower than 


^ Bomb^ Courier, 2Ed May 1S18. See above GhosAlgad Fort, pp. 312-316, 

* Grant BufTs Marathda, 247. See below, Underi. 

• Underi is sometimes wntten Hundry, Ondra, Hunarey and Henery, as ‘filh^kLden 
is wntten Knndra, Cnndry, Cnnarey, and Kenery or Kenary, 
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Khdnderi and is nearly circular. Except a small cove in the nort 
east side where boats lie,- it is surrounded by rocks. 

The earliest known mention of XJnderi,is by Fryer in 1674, w 
calls it Hunarey and misplaces it putting it to the west of Cunare 
The island was fortified by Sidi Edsim in 1680, and remain 
in his hands till the close of the seventeenth century. Af^ 
working with the English for some time in blockading Khdnd( 
where Daulatkhdn Shivajfs admiral had lately established hims< 
Sidi Kasim suddenly took possession of Under! in January 1680, a 
began to fortify it.2 Two engagements followed between the S 
and theMarathds. In the second fight Daulatkhan brought gi 
to a rising ground on the mainland opposite Underi, probal 
Khubladlia, against which they fired, and were answered by the Sic 
ships as well as by the guns on the island. This cannonade Iasi 
for several days. After about a fortnight, Daulatkhdn again ca 
out with his whole fleet and engaged the Sidi for four hours, ui 
he had lost four grabs and four smaller vessels with 500 men kil 
and wounded, besides prisoners. The Sidi lost no vessels and 1 
only ten men killed. The Mardtba vessels were so damaged t 
they had to be taken to Rdj^puri in Ratndgiri to I'efit.^ Meanti 
the Sidi had made Underi the base of his operations, and a 
ravaging the coast, seizing Mardtha merchantmen. On the Isi 
August 1680 Sambhaji, who had succeeded Shivdji (April 16? 
taking advantage of a dark night, landed 200 men on Und 
They got within the works before they were discovered ; hut 
Sidi’s men attacked tjiem and either took or killed the gre£ 
number. The Sidi brought eighty heads to Mazagon, and " 
preparing to fix them along the shore on poles, when lie was stop 
by the Council^ 

For nearly three quarters of a century, a pericxi during which 
sister fort Khanderi changed hands more than once, almost noth 
is recorded of Underi, The only mention is, that after the deatl 
Manaji Angria in 1759, the Sidi invaded Kolaba, and that Rag. 
Angria, with the help of the Peshwa, attacked Underi, took it a 
a severe struggle, and presented it to the Peshwa in return for 
help his troops had given.^ In 1761, Raghunathrdv Pesl 
granted Underi to the English ; but the transfer never took ph 
In,l791, Underi is described as surrounded by a bad wall, a 
irregularly divided by palm-thatched towers, without embrasure 
well-mounted guns. The island was covered with houses, 
belonged to the Peshwa, but was held by Rdghoji Angria. Tl 
vrere frequent disputes between the commandants of the islanc 
Under! and Kh^deri conceraing the plunder taken by their 
Eighqji, an arrant pirate, made free with any vessel he could mar 


Account, 61. 2 Qj.jne»g Historical Fragments, 87. 

» Low^s Indian Kuvy, I. 68. 4 Indian Navy. I. 69 

®S^a^vepp. 154-155. 

* Aitcbison^s Treaties, V 21. The text of the article regarding Underi in the 
treaty runs : ‘ The restoration of Underi fort, and the country appertaining th * 
k submitted ^ Midhavrao Peshwa’s generosity, in full expectation that hi 
dchverthemlike^,or^ign overm lieu thereof, such lands belonging to h 
will prove an eqoivalcat thereto. ' 
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except the English whom he feared and to whom he behaved civilly* 
At that time he had one ship, one snow, three ketches, and a number 
of armed gallivats. The topsail vessels mounted from ten to 
fourteen carriage guns and the gallivats carried from eighty to a 
hundred men, armed with lances, bows, and arrows, whose business 
was boarding/ XTnderi fort was used by the Angrids as a state 
prison. A hidden flight of steps led underground to a strong door, 
which gave entrance to a room seven feet high and twelve feet wide, 
a loathsome dimgeon swarming with vermin* About 1836, on 
suspicion of being concerned in a gang robbery, fifteen persons 
were confined in this hole. In four monflis, from want of light, air, 
and water thirteen of the fifteen died raving mad.^ In 1840 Underi 
lapsed to the British Government, and, tiU 1858, when the sur^rey 
settlement was introduced, it continued the head of a sub-division 
of 130 villages/ 

Vishra'mgad,^ or the Fort of Ease, at the head of the Dev 
pass, also called Kurdu from a neighbouring temple of the goddesi^ 
Kurddya, stands on a detached spur of the SahyMris, about 2000. feet 
above the sea and thirteen miles north-east of MAngaon, near where 
Poona, KoMba, and the Pant Sachiv’s territory meet. The best way 
to the fort is by a cart track from Jite village eight miles north-east 
of Nizampur. The area of the fort is very small, not more than 
seventy feet long by thirty-eight broad. The works are ruined. On 
the east is a rectangular parapet wall twenty-four feet high. The 
other three, sides are better defended by nature, and tlieir walls aire 
about ten feet high. Like most Koldba forts it has but one gate ; this 
is on the south-west and is five feet wide. There are four bastions 
each about 14' 6" high. Over the eastern bastion, which has walls ten 
feet thick, prisoners are said to have been thrown. Inside the fort are 
three rock-cut cisterns with pure and unfailing water. Other large 
hollows cut in the rock are believed to have been used as granaries. 
There is a four-cornered room on the southern corner of the fort, now 
inaccessible. It is about 100 feet higher than the rest of the fort, and 
was used in recent times by a Hindu ascetic. The fort is said to 
have been built by Shivdji. It appears to have been occupied by 
troops during the time of the Mardtha supremacy to the end of 
the Peshwa’s rule and perhaps some years later. During the Mardtha 
war of 1818, Vishr^mgad fort, then garrisoned by a commandant 
and forty men, was taken by surprise by a detachment of the 9th 
Regiment under Captain Sopitt, on their return from Poona by the 
Dev pass. Large, quantities of grain were found in the fort/ . 

Walan Euild, famous for its-mcred fish, is a pool in the 
Kdl river, in a gorge below the village of Dd^poli, about twelve miles 


^ LieateimiLt McLuer’s Description of the Coast of India in Moore’s Operations, 8, 9, 
The plUv^t was a row boat ; the ketch a s<|uare rigged vessel with a large and a 
smair mast ; and the snow was much like a hng exce^ that in the snow the boom 
mainsaii was hooped to a trysail mast close to the main mast. Details are given in 
Bombay Gazetteer, .XIIl. 843 note 1, 724 note 3. 

* Further details are given above, pp. 159-160. 

»See above p. 159. Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVI. (New Series), 177. 

* Mr. B. H. Moscardi, O.S., Mr. H. Kennedy, and local information. 

* Bombay Courier, 6th June 1818. 
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north-east of MahdA The pool, which is about 100 yards long by 
thirty feet broad, is beiieVed to be unfathomable. According to the 
local story the tape that formed the bottom of seven cots, that is a 
length of about 1000 feet, has failed to reach, the bottom. The 
pool is sacred to the god Wardhani, who is held in special vene- 
ration by a group of seven villages, Paneh, D^poli, Paudheri, Wdlan- 
kund, M4ngaoii, Devgad, and V^gholi. The pool is full of fish, chiefly 
kadaSy holag, and shindas. Some of the shindas are of great ske, 
five or six feet long, but they seldom show themselves. The other 
fish are tame and are regularly fed. A handful of rice brings them 
to the surface in thousands, some of them as much as four or five 
pounds in weight. The people believe that the fish cannot be 
destroyed. They tell a story that sixty or seventy years ago a 
European gentleman tried to hook, shoot, or net the fish. He 
stayed for two or three days but caught nothing and then went to 
Tale fort where he was overtaken with sickness and died. It is 
worthy of note that there are no Mhdrs in the seven villages who 
worship this fish-god. The story is that all the Mh^rs were driven 
away because one of them stole a brass pot belonging to the god.^ 


^ Mr. H. Keimedy. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTION, PRODUCTS, AND POPULATION. 

Janjira,^ that is the island, also called Habsa'n, that b the 
Habshi’s or African’s land, lies between 17° 59' and 18° 32' north 
latitude, and 72° 57' and 73° 21' east longitude. It has an area of 
about 325 square miles, a population according to the 1881 census 
of 76,300, or 234 to the square mile, and, for the five years ending 
1880, an average realizable revenue of about £35,000 (Rs. 3,50,000).^ 

Janjira is bounded on the north by the Kundalika or Roha creek; 
on the east by Roha, MAngaon and MahAd in Kolaba ; on the south 
by the BAnkot creek ; and on the west by the sea. It includes the 
forty miles of coast from the Roha river on the north to the Savitri 
on the south, and, except in the south where it runs east for about 
seventeen miles, varies from four to ten miles in breadth. About 
the middle of the coast line, the great Rajpuri gulf, which for about 
foui‘fceen miles runs south-east from the island of Janjira, divides 
Janjira into two main portions, northern and southern. 

For administrative purposes the 325 miles of territory are dis-. 
ti'ibuted among eight sub-divisions called tappds or 'niahdlSy with an 
average area of about forty miles, twenty-nine villages, and about 
9500 inhabitants. The following statement gives the details : 


Janjira Sicb'Divisions, 


Name. 

Villages. 

People. 

Name. 

Villages. 

People. 

Janjira Fort 


1784 

Shrivardhan 

47 

18,235 

Murud 

28 

10,890 

Mhasla 

46 

13,139 

Ndndgraon 

Mdndia 

19 

6513 

Govalo 

23 

7320 

28 

6280 

Panchaitan... 

Total ... 

38 

2S4 

13,220 

76,S61 


The country is very picturesque, a network of confused fairly- 
wooded hills from 100 to 1300 feet high. Among the hills, creeks 
and backwaters, especially the great RAjpuri creek, wind inland, 
and in the distance, over the eastern hills, looms the long level of- 
the SahyAdris. The coast is generally green with ranges of wooded 


^ Janjira is tlie Mardthi corruption of tte Archie Jazirdh an island. The whole 
country is generally known hy the name 6i Janjii^j^thoagh. the name properly refera 
to the island fortress. 

* Materiala for the accounb of Janjira have been supplied by the late Mr. 
Larcom and by Major W. A* Salmon, Assistant Political Agents. 
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hills, and near the months of creeks, the shore is fringed by belts 
of palm-groves from one to two miles bx’oad. Inland, behind strips 
of salt swamp and mangrove bushes, lie the rice lands, sometimes a 
mile or two broad and then rising to the lower slopes of thv> main 
ranges, in other places broken by cross ridges that end at the water- 
side in tree-crested scarps. 

The richest and largest villages, of skilful gardeners and well-to-do 
fishers and palm-tappers, are hid among the palm gardens on the 
coast ; inland, the creek banks and rising knolls are studded with 
hamlets of husbai'dmen who have won from the salt swamp large 
areas of rice ground ; and all over the hill sides, in glens or on 
terraces, hid in thick forest, are the huts and scanty clearings of 
Kathkaris and other hillmen. To the north of the Eajpuri creek 
the broad range of hills which forms the boundary between Janjira 
and F.olaba, runs north and south and throws" out spurs which 
gradually fall westward to the sea. South of the RAjpuri creek 
along Hs western shore a second.range stretches south-west, till, on 
reaching the Sdvitri, it is met at right angles by another chain of 
high ’hlls. The range that runs south of the Eajpuri creek contains 
one or two of the highest points in Habsan, among them Madgad 
(1300), whose slightly convex and well- wooded summit is surround- 
ed by ruined walls. The rest of the Janjira hills are offshoots from 
those three main ranges. 

The lower hill slopes 'are generally rounded and passable to a 
good pony. Except in the rains, when they yield crops of hill 
grains, they are somewhat withered and bare. But, especially along 
the coast, the higher hills are richly wooded, and, though their 
slopes are generally gentle and their outlines level, are, in places, 
rugged and picturesque. Among the wooded hills and winding 
creeks are scenes of great beauty. Especially at high tide, when its 
muddy banks are hidden, the Eajpuri creek, throughout its whole 
length, is a succession of delightful ‘^ews. There is nothing grand 
or stiiking, but the lines of the hills are soft and pleasing, and the 
hill sides are clothed with trees and brushwood, and in places are 
richly wooded. Some ravines, too remote to have suffered from fire 
and the axe, have streams that flow throughout the year and 
an midergrowth of ferns and bushes freshened by the distant shade 
OT tree tops^ that rise eighty to a hundred feet without a branch. 
JNeai' Kunjri on the Savitri, is a ravirie, which for picturesqueness, 
vari^y and beauty of foliage, is one of the most charming spots in 
the Konkan. During the rainy season (June -October) travelling is 
almost impossible. On the coast the sand-bars at the mouth of 
g ery met, except the EAjpuri creek, are impassable. Further irJand 
the streams are flooded too deep to be' forded, the low rice-lands 
X overgrown are the forest tracks that it is 

most dithcult to pass from one hill range to another. 

There are no streams of any size, probably none with a course over 
larger watercourses rise on the crests of the 

nr hillg, flow west, and fall into one of the creeks that creep two 
inland, the rainy months they are torrents, 

but soon dwindle to the faintest threads fed from moisture stored 
b} the forests on the crests and slopes of the hills. 
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The winding creeks cut oflF the hill drainage before it has time to 
form streams of any size. The chief creeks or backwaters are, 
beginning from the north, Md^ndla-Borlai, N^ndgaon Murud, Rajpuri, 
Panchaitan or Dive-Borlai, and Shrivardhan. These vary in length 
from half a mile to fourteen miles, and, except the Rajpuri creek, 
have much sameness of character.^ They run nearly at right 
angles to the coast line, with sandy and gravelly beds, between low 
muddy mangrove-covered banks. Most of the entrances are rocky 
ahd dangerous, and, even during the fair season (September- June) 
and at high tide, they are not navigable for boats of more than 
tons (5 khandis). Once the bar is crossed there is little difficulty in 
passing to the end of almost all the creeks. ^ 

The entrance to the Rajpuri creek is a deep gulf about twenty- 
five miles south of Bombay. From this gulf the creek winds inland 
with a breadth of one to three miles. About six miles south-east 
of Janjira island, it divides in two, the main creek « continuing to 
the south-east and an arm running to the north-east. The north- 
east arm, which varies from a quarter to a mile in breadth, I'uns 
inland about six miles to Mdnddd. The main creek stretches south- 
east for about eight miles, and eiids at the old town of Mhasla 
about fourteen miles south-east of Janjira. The creek is subject to 
the tide which rises twelve feet at high springs. There is no bar 
and the bottom is muddy. The shoalest water at low tide is 3| and 
3| fathoms in its entrance and fathoms inside in mid-channel. 
It offers excellent shelter to a vessel in distress. Ordinary spring 
tides rise eleven feet and neaps six or seven feet. Off Rajpuri the 
tidal influence is strongly felt and increases in strength farther 
north.2 Steamers can enter, even during the trains, and lie in still 
water to the south of Janjiia island. Five or six miles inside of the 
island, craft of not more than four feet draught can sail at all times. 
Further inland it is navigable at high tide only. In 1538 Dom 
Jo^o de Castro described the Danda river as the largest inlet in this 
part of the coast, with, at low tide, four fathoms of water at its 
entrance. Inside were two islands, one close to the land, the other 
fortified and sheltered from the sea by a long tongue of land, in the 
forin of an elephant’s trunk. It was a pleasing woody bay in which 
the whole Portuguese navy could take shelter.^ 

Though most of it is bad, there is no scarcity of drinking water. 
All the larger villages have built wells, and outlying forest villages 
get their water from the beds of streams. There are about 1000 
wdls with a depth of water varying from six to sixteen feet. Some 
of the wells are brackish! There are some fifty ponds, very few of 
them lined with masonry, and most of them dry from February to 
June. 

The rock is almost all trap with, on the higher hill slopes, laterite 
or iron stone, cropping out of the ground in large boulders. In the 
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^ The lengths of these creeks are, MAudla-Borlai half a mile, Ndndgaon IJ miles, 
Murud 2J miles, RAjpuri 14 miles, Panchaitati-Borlai IJ miles, and Shrivardhan 24 
railes. a Taylor’s Sailing Directory, 386. 

* Primeiro Roteiro da Costa da India, 1*60- 167. 
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larger valleys the rock is found in tabular masses a few feet below 
the surface and sometimes standing out several feet. In the hills 
the rock is in irregular tabular masses and shapeless bouldSrs. No 
outcrops of basalt have been recorded. 

The climate is moist and relaxing, but the sea breeze cooling the 
coast and the hill-tops. Along the coast fever and dysentery prevail 
from October to January, especially in the larger loverly ing towns 
which are surrounded by garden lands. Along the coast the 
thermometer ranges from 76^ in the cold weather and during July 
and August when the rains are at their height, to about 90^ in 
the hot weather and at the .end of the rains. In the inland parts, 
which are partially cut off from the sea breeze, the thermometer 
rises 7° or 8^^ higher. The average yearly rainfall for the five years 
euding 1881 was about 100 inches.^ 

There are some half a dozen quarries of trap and laterite, but none 
or them are regularly worked and none of the stone is exported. 
About fifty years ago some beds of laterite at Shigre, two miles 
riortl?-east of Murud, were worked for their iron. But, owing to the 
cheapness of the imported metal, the local iron-smelting has ceased. 
Good building lime is made from limestone nodules, of the average 
size of a maiTs hand, which are found at low tide in the beds of 
some of the creeks. It is chiefly used locally, but small quantities 
are exported. Lime fit for eating with betel-leaves and for 
whitewashing is made on the coast by burning shells. 

The Habsdn hills are generally fairly covered with wood, 
chiefly copse. In Nandgaon and Mtodla in the northern forest 
division the forest is^ every where thick and teak is plentiful. In 
the southern forest division, w^hich includes all HabsjJn south of 
the Rajpuri creek, in Panchaitan, and in the valleys running from 
the Savitri, there are heavy foi^ests generally frequented by panthers 
and tigers. Near Mhasla and Shrivardhan the hills were some 
years ago nearly stripped of timhey, hut, since cutting and burning 
have been stopped, a fresh growth has begun to spring up. Here 
and there in Mhasla and Gov^le are patches of fine forest, where a 
tiger or a panther is occasionally killed. 

Until 1862 the Janjira chiefs took much care of their forests, for- 
bidding export and severely punishing timber thefts and injury to 
forests.*^ In 1862 the late Nawdb, His Highness Sidi Ibrdhim Kh^n 
(1848-1879), gave contracts for cutting and removing to Bombay a 
large^ quantity of fii*ewood. Under those contracts a man offered a 
certain sum for the right to cut wood in a certain forest for a certain 
time. If his offer was taken he worked the forest cutting to within 
two feet of the ground, all building timber except teak sdg Tectona 
grandis,^ blackwood sisvi Dalbergia.sissoo, mango dmha Mangifera 
indica, jack phanas Artocarpus integrifolia, catechu hkair Acacia 
catechu, jdmnhvjl Eugenia jambolana, bhendi Thespesia populnea, 
dbnus Dyospyros mdanoxylon, bamboo vdns Bambusa vulgaris, and 


5 1877, 73*78 ; 1878, 164*22 ; 1879, 97*70 ; 1880, 85*28 ; 
and 1881, 83*74. 2 Sir Kichard Temple’s Minute, 17th August 1878. 
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kdrvi Strobilanthus graham/anus.^ A large timber traffic isprang Up. 
In 1877, 8400 tons (21,000 khandis) of logs and ^2^0,000 gohilds or 
bundles of split firewood were shipped to Bombay. By 1877 the 
want^of any system, or check in these cuttings, and the practice of 
clearing the hill sides for wood-ash tillage, had nearly destroyed the 
Janjira forests. In 1878 forest preservation on the British system 
was begun, and several of the existing contracts were cancelled. In 
1.880 the forests of the Murud division were demarcated, and are now 
(1881) strictly protected. In other parts of the state arrangeincnfcs 
have been introduced to limit wood-ash tillage, and not to allow 
timber to be cut except on permission from the Assistant Political 
Agent. The forest servants are now paid in cash instcral of in 
grain, and an establishment has been formed of two rangers, two 
clerks, six foresters, and thirty guards. Kunbis, Kathkaris, Mhars, 
Agris, M4lis, and Musalmdns work in the forests for wages a man 
receiving from 3d to Qd. (2 as. -4 as.) and a woman frcni 
to 4|d (IJ^ as. 3 as.) a «’;ay. In 1881-82 the total forest receipts 
amounted to £1560 (Rs. 15,600), and the forest charges to £894 
(Rs. 8940). 

The breeds,' habits, and uses of the Domestic Animals of the Habsan 
do not difilu* from those of the neighbouring Kohiba district. Both 
bxifialoes and bullocks arc employed for all field purposes as well as 
for drawing carts. Bullocks, bufialoes, and cows are taken out in 
droves and grazed in the lands and forests set apart for grazing. 
They do not ordinarily get grain or condiments. The chief cattle 
breeders are tlie Malis, well-to-do landholders, and khots, but there 
is no systematic breeding. The average yearly cost of the keep of a 
bullock or miich-cow is estimated at about £1 4s. (Rs. 12). A good 
bullock is worth £2 (Rs. 20) and a milch-cow £1 10.9. (Rs. 15). No 
sheep are bred. Fowls are reared chiefly by Muhammadans, Beni- 
Israels and Kdthkaris. A full-grown hen fetches 3d. (2 annas), and 
sixteen chickens can be bought for 2^. (Re. 1). Eggs sell for -fd, (2 ps.) 
each or eight dozen for the rupee. Ducks, turkeys, pea-fowls, and 
guinea-fowls are not reared. 

Of Wild Animals there are of Felidm, the Tiger, the Panther, and 
the Wild ,C^^t. Tigers and panthers are found in all parts of Janjira, 
especially in the south across the Rajpuri creek and near Mhasla. 
Of late years the extensive forest felling has greatly reduced their 
number. The Tiger, vdgh, Felis tigris is believed to be of two 
varieties, one larger^ lighter-coloured and fiercer^ the other smaller 
darker and milder. Several full-grown tigers have been shotj 
much smaller than the ordinary tiger, and almost dark-brown where 
the ordinary tiger is yellow. The Panther, hibla, Felis pardus is 
of two kinds, one called bibla vdgh, the other, a smaller, thinner, and 
much longer-necked animal called karda. The rings of black hair 
on the yellow skin are almost the same, but the rings on the small 
variety are always much closer together and seldom so perfect, 

^ Of tHese blackwood and dbmis are very rare. 

- Of the tigers shot by the late Mr. Larcom, one measured immediately after 
death, was ten feet ten inches long. 

2 In the hot season of 1882 three or four person ewere mauled by tigers or panthers 
and one woman was eaten. 
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Tigers and large panthers kill many cattle ; the smaller panther 
feeds chiefly on dogs and goats. The people rarely attempt to shoot 
a tiger or take any notice of his killing their cattle. It is better, 
they say, that tigers should eat cattle than that they should eat men. 
Panthers and tigers are occasionally shot with a spring-gun or by a 
solitary watcher over the body of an animal that has l)een killed. 
The Wild Oat, rdn mdiijavy Felis chaus of Habsdn is of two kinds 
the Common Wild Cat of which two varieties are recorded, the 
ordinary striped cat and another with no marks on a light yellow 
skin, and the Civet Oat, kastwri or jovddi mdnjaTy Viverra malac- ■ 
censis very handsome with a dark brown fur spotted with white. 
The people speak of a third wild eat called kdl mdnjar or the black 
cat, which comes into a village at night, ransacks hen-lofts, and is 
also fond of molasses and sugarcane, 

The Sdmhhar Eusa aristotelis is, found only on the tops of the 
highest hills in the thickest woods, and there in very small numbers 
and extremely shy. They eat grass and the young shoots and leaves 
of trees. The Spotted Deer, chital. Axis maculatus is found on nearly - 
every wooded hill and generally in herds. They eat grass and have 
a special liking for young karvand leaves. The people beat the woods 
for spotted deer, posting men with guns at the passes they are likely 
to make for. Locally the name bhekar is used both for the Barking 
Deer Cervuius aureus, and the Four-horned Deer Tetraceros 
quadricornis. The barking deer, a larger animal found in mpre open 
ground, is light red in colour and has two small horns. The smaller 
four-horned deer is found in the ravines and water-courses of the 
larger hills, and is of a much darker red. Of its four horns two of 
two tines each are perfectly developed. The other pair nearer the 
nose are rudimentary, rarely more than two inches long. They are 
very wary and axe seldom shot The Hog Deer or Mouse Deer, 
pisdHj Memina indica is sometimes found in beating thick hill-top 
forests. It is light grey, with yellow rings and black spots on the 
back, and only from seven to eight inches high. The male has a 
bony knob on its brow but no horns. 

The Wild Pig, ran dukar, Sus indicus is of all wild animals most 
hated when auve and when dead most prized as food. They 
do immense damage to the crops. A herd of pig will ruin a rice 
field in a single night, trampling to destruction what they do not 
eat. There are many Porcupines, sdil, Hystrix lencura in the hills, 
but as they feed by night and lie in holes during the day, they are 
seldom seen. The Marathds are fond of the flesh of the porcupine, 
and place it next in excellence to wild pig. Porcupines live on 
roots which their powerful forepaws enable them to unearth. 
The Otter, ui, Lutra nair is common both in the sea and in creeks. 
They are almost aly/ays found in parties of three and four. They 
fish in gangs. Tlie people say they always bring what they catch to 
the creek side and divide it equally on a smooth stone. They live 
in holes, just above high-water mark. Their fur is of a beautiful 
deep brown. Wolves, landgcij Canis pallipes sometimes come from the 
Sahyadris and hunt the Janjira hills. TheHyeena, tow, Hyaena striata 
is common. They are large powerful animals generally of a dark 
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brownish-yellow with black stripes. The marking of the body is 
sometimes curiously like that of a tiger, but the head and gait are 
unmistakable. The Jackal, kolha, Canis aureus abounds all over 
Habsan. The Wild Dog, kolsimda, Cuon rutilans is larger than the 
Indian folx and has a bushy tail. It hunts in packs, and smells so • 
powerfully that no animals will remain in the same forest. 
Wild dogs hunt together with such skill, that they are said to he 
able to kill tigers and other large game. Deaths from wild animals 
are rare. Owing to the practise of Bhandd.ris, Marathls, and 
Kdthkaris scouring the forests day and night with their guns and 
dogs, the larger game, the chital, hhehar, and the sdmbhar are 
disappearing from the Habsan forests. To prevent this wholesale 
destruction shooting has of late been allowed only under a permit. 

Deaths from snake-bite seem not to be frequent. This is not due 
to any scarcity of poisonous snakes. The Cobra, Naja tripndians, 
PJmrsa Echis carinata, Gkonas Daboia elegans, and many other 
poisonous varieties abound. From time to time deaths are reported 
from scorpion-sting. Some of these deaths may be due to snake-bites, 
but there is a black seoipion, four to six inches long, whose sting 
might prove fatal to childien or to weakly adults. 

Of Game Birds, the Pea-fowl, mor, Pavo cristatus is common in the 
hills. It is always found at no great distance from tilled land, to 
which it goes in the early morning and in the evening about sunset. 
Its grass and twig nest is genei-ally built on stony ground. The 
hen lays, in July, and, in October, the young birds are strong on 
the wing. Pea-fowls are grain eaters; but they also feed on 
insects and caterpillars. The wandering Phdse Pilrdhis snare 
them and take them for sale to Bombay. The Jungle Fowl, rdn 
Jcomhda, Gallus sonnerati is very handsome. The cock has a 
magnificent deep orange and white hackle ; the hen is smaller and 
of a sober brown. They live on the thickly wooded hill-tops near 
water. Their usual food is insects and seeds, but, in November, after 
the crop has been reaped, they sometimes feed in the early morning 
in rice fields. The nest is built on the ground of roughly ordered twigs 
and grass. The hen lays in May and June. Like pea-fowl, jungle- 
fowh are snared and taken for sale to Bombay. The Spur Fowl, 
sakutra, Galloperdix spadiceus is of a red brown not unlike a 
partridge. The cock has a crest of black feathers and a regular 
fan tail. They take their name from the spurs with which the legs, 
both of cocks and hens, are armed. Spur fowls, though common on 
the lower hill slopes, are never for nd more than two or three together. 
They live on grain and small insects. They breed in May and June 
in a rough nest on the ground under a bush. Of Quails tcivda there 
are the Grey Quail Coturnix communis, the Rain Quail Coturnix 
coromandelica, the Bustard Quail Turnix taigoor, and the Button 
Quail Turnix dussumieri.' The Gx'ey and Rain Quails are birds of 
passage, coming about the end of November and leaving generally 
in February. The Bustard Quail is common all over the lower hill 
slopes in flocks of eight to ten. They feed on grass seeds, and 
about August build their nests in tufts of grass. The Button Quail is 
always in pairs or alone ; its food and nest are the same as those of 
the bustard quail. Quails are noosed and snared and sent to Bombay 
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in large numbers. Snipe timbiU are o£ three kinds, the Common 
Gallinago gallinaria, the Painted Rynchaea bengalensis, and the 
Jack Gallinago gallinula. All are migratory coming in Kovember 
and lea^dng in February, but both the painted and the common 
snipe are said occasionally to breed in Janjira. Of Wild Duck, d'dl, 
there are the Mallard Anas boschas, the Common Teal Querquedula 
crecca, the Whistling Teal Dendrocygna javanica, and the Widgeon 
Mareca penelope. These are all migratory, coming in November and 
leaving inFebruary. Of Curlews, kural, two kinds, the Large Curlew 
Numenius lineatus and the Small Curlew Numenius pha 3 opus, are 
found in the creeks all the year round, but chiefly in the cold weather. 
They breed in the creeks. Of Plovers titokis there are three kinds, 
the Stone Plover GEdicnemus scolopax, the Grey Plover Squatarola 
helvetica, and the Golden Plover Charadrius fulvus. The stone 
plover is a resident breeding in the district, y6ung ones being 
found ill September. Golden and grey plovers ai’e sometimes seen 
in the rains and occasionally breed in August and September, but 
almost all are migratory, coming in large flocks in December and 
January, and living sometimes near the sea-shore, but generally in 
patches of dry ground in and near creeks. Partridges are scarce 
m Janjira, though they are found in large numbers to the north of 
the Eevdanda creek. 

A detailed account of the Konkan fisheries, written by Mr. W. 
Sinclair, First Assistant Collector of Kolaba, is printed as an 
Appendix. The Janjira fisheries are almost entirely salt-water 
fisheries. Lines of stakes, chiefly palm-tree trunks, are, at the close 
of the stormy season (October), sunk in the banks that lie off the 
shore at a depth of from eighteen to thirty feet. The top?: of the 
.stakes stand five or six feet out of the . water at high-tide. The 
stakes are driven into the gi'oimd by fastening fishing boats to their 
tops at higli-tirle, the weight, as the tide ebbs, forcing the points 
into the bottom. They are drawn out and towed ashore in May 
when the south-west swell sets in. Between each pair of stakes, 
v:hieh are .generally from t wenty to thirty feet apart, a large bag-net 
called dliol is hung. The lov/er half of the mouth of the net is drawn 
down by stones, about ten feet below the surface of the water ; 
the upper half is kept open by floats fastened to strings. One o£ 
these bag-nets costs from £12 to £15 (Rs,120-Rs.l50), and a pair of 
posts, if of teak, cost from £5 to £6 (Rs.50-Rs.60). The nets are 
generally owned by several fishermen in shares, and the boat is often 
the property of a separate person. The sale proceeds of the fish are 
generally divided into four parts, one for the boat-owner and three for 
the net-ovning crew. Instead of fastening them to stakes, the bag- 
nets or dhols are sometimes moored to bupys or barrels, known as 
biirkia dhols. The value of a set of barrel and bag-nets is about £11 
(Pus. 110). Creeks are fished by oblong drag-nets laced at each side 
to a pole and worked against the stream by a couple of fishermen. 
Tlie meshes of these nets vary in size from a fourth of an mch to 
an mch. The nets used are bag-nets fastened to stakes and stretched 
across the creeks, or they are hand-nets either round or fastened to 
a couple of poles. In using the net fastened to two poles, two men 
stand close to the shore, each holding a pole, while two or three 
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men ran from different sides beating the water with short hand 
sticks and drive the fish to the net, vdiich is quickly raised and the 
fish are taken out. Fish are generally caught in this way during 
flood-tide. The circular hand-net is used by one man, either from 
the shore or from a canoe. There is no state restriction on fishing, 
but the fishing grounds of the difierent coast villages have been 
fixed by the people and are jealously guarded. The chief fishing, 
villages are Ohorde, SaMon, and Borlai in Mdndla ; Nandgaon and 
Mdjgaon in Nd,ndgaon ; Murud and Rajpuri in Muriid ; the Janjira 
fortress ; Khirsai, Agarv^cda, and Khdrgaon Budruk, in Mhasla ; 
Mendri, Purbadi, Kudgaon, and Digi in Panchaitan ; and Shek4di, 
Valvat, Shrivardhan, Kalinje, and Devgad or Hareshvar in 
Shrivardhan. 

The chief large sea fish are pomplety tauH, mvas, pakhaty 
kupia's Icarliy ghol^ halva, bing, sahlo, and ddngoL Besides these, there 
are jhingds of two kinds, Cray fish and shrimps, shrimps being caught 
in large quantities during the rains. The small fish which breed in 
the creeks are homhily bhingiy shingdli, tdmchuniy boiy ehimburiypoley 
hekdruy sdlsinty kdlaVy harvalay and skdnt Fish roes are sent to 
Bombay. Fish-curing goes on in all coast villages. The larger 
fish are split open, cleaned, soaked in strong brine, and sunned.^ The 
bombil does not want cleaning or salting ; it is cut in strips, and is 
dried in the sun on strings stretched between poles from ten to 
twelve feet high. Smaller fish are dried by spreading them in tlie sun 
on a rock or on the sand. Cured and dried fish are chieflj’^ sent inland 
through Mahad. Except Brahmans and Gigairitand Mdrw^r Yanis, 
all classes eat fish. It is bartered for grain, four pounds of grain 
buying from four to eight pounds of fish. Most large villages have a 
separate market-place where the Koii women sit and sell iisii. 

Fishermeii are of three classes, Kolis and Kliarvis who are Hindus, 
and Ditldis who are Musalmans. Th.cj together number about 7000 
or nine per cent of the population. The Kolis in most of the 
villages on the creeks grow liemp, and use the fibre in making their 
nets. Fishermen who fish in creeks and bays pay a yearly cess of 
10 . 5 . (Rs. 5) on every klmt or. pair of fishing stakes, and Os. (Rs. S) 
on each net buoyed on barrels. Those who fish at the mouths 
of creeks pay higher rates, and those who do not own permanent 
stakes pay a h€>use-tax. In 1880 these cesses yielded a total yearly 
revenue of £331 (Rs. 3310) The fishing trade is much larger and 
brisker than it used to be. 

According to the 1872 census the population of the state, 
inclnduig 871 persons on board vessels, was 7l>996 or about 21 tS to 
the square mile. Of the whole number 57,675 or SO'!! per cent were 
Hindus, 13,714 or 19T7 per cent Musalmitns, 29 or ‘003 per cent 
Oliristians, and 573 or 0*8 per cent Behi-Isrdels and Others. The 
proportion of Musalmfcs to Hindus varied from one and a half per 
cent in Janjira to seven, and a half in Mandla, and averaged about 
four per cent. Of the whole population 48*2 per cent were males 
and 51 '8 pet cent females. 
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The 1881 census showed an increase from 71,996 to 76,361 or 
6*06 per cent. Of the total number 61,810 or 80*94 per cent were 
Hindus, 13,912 or 18*21 per cent Musalmans, 590 or 0*7 per cent 
Beni-Isr^els, 47 Christians, and two Pdrsis. Of 61,810 Hindus, 972 
were early tribes. The percentage of males on the whole populatioii 
was 49*47 and of females 50*52. Hindu males numbered 30,959 or 
50; 08 per cent and Hindu females 30,851. or 49'91 per cent of the 
Hindu population ; Musalm^n males numbered 6501 or 46*69 per 
cent and Musalman females 7411 or 53*22 per cent of the Musalman 
population : Beni-Israel. males numbered 280 or 47*46 per cent and 
Beni-lsrael females 310 or 52*5 per cent of the Beni-Isrdel population; 
of the forty-seven Christians forty were males and seven females. 

In 1872 there were 13,769 houses or 5*16 persons to .each house. 
Of the whole number 689 were of a superior and 13,080 of an 
inferior class, the propoition of inferior to vSuperior being as ninety- 
four to six. According to the 1881 census there were 15,926 houses, 
including huts. Many Musalmans, Bhandaris, and some Prabhus 
own good houses. Except the row of small dwellings and shops 
that form the market place, each house, especially along the coast, 
stands in a sej^arate garden. Owing to the dampness of the climate 
the hoiivses are all built on plinths from two to three feet high. The 
plinths are of stone I’libble and mortar faced with dressed trap or 
laterito. The walls are a framework of wood filled with baked or 
sun-dried bricks, with a coating of mud or whitewash. These better- 
class houses are oblong, and have tiled roofs. They are two storeys 
high, and have two rooms and a central hall on each floor, with 
nece.ssary and bathing rooms attached. Their value varies from 
£200 to £300 (Rs. 2000 -Rs. 8000). The middle class house has walls 
of wattle and daub and a roof thatched with rice straw. They are 
square and have two rooms, and part of the veranda is enclosed with 
a daub and wattle wall and used as a cook-room. A house of this 
kind costs to build from £6 to £7 lO^, (Rs, 60 -Rs. 75). . The huts 
of the poorer classes cost from 6 . 9 . to 10 s. (Rs. 3 -Rs. 5 ). 

Every good house has a store of copper pots and earthen jars for 
eating, drinking, cooking, and storing grain ; two or three brass- 
l>ound boxes for valuables ; cots and bedding according to the size 
of the family ; two or three l>ra.ss stands for lamp wicks ; and a 
stone for grinding comliiuents and curry spices. For husking rice 
there is a mortar, tlie hollowed stump of a tree into which the rice 
is put and husked by women who^pouiid it with the ironrtipped 
point of a wooden pestle about live felt long and four inches across. 
Besides topis for the different callings middle class houses have some 
earthen pot.s, a copper water vessel, and one or two other metal pots. 

Most Hindu men wear only a loincloth during the day and a 
blanket at night. A middle-class man wears a loincloth, a silver 
chain round his waist, a turban, and a red-bordered calico shoulder- 
cloth. A few Brahmans and Prabhus, who are state servants, wear 
a waistcloth, a .silver waistbelt kargota, a white cotton coat, and a 
red cartwheel-shaped turban. 

Of ornaments, high class women wear the nose-ring, gold earrings, 
gold and silver necklaces, bracelets, anklets, toe-rings, and finger- 
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rings. Women also wear the gold *head ornaments known hy the 
names of ndg and ketah, pltnl, and mud. Children wear wrist 
ornaments, kadi and tode generally silver, earrings, anklets, waist- 
bands and necklaces kcmtkis. 

The higher classes eat rice, pulse, butter, spices, \^getables, milk, 
curds, and oil ; and the lower classes boiled coarse rice, udgli or harik 
bread, udid, spices, and dried fish. Rice is eaten either boiled until 
it is soft, or ground into floor and baked into bread or parched. 
Rice flour is sometimes mixed with unferrnented cocoanut juice and 
then slightly baked. This is called sdujan. From rice flour and 
toddy, round sweetmeats are made. A man in middling circumstances 
has his own grain and clarified butter, and he gets betel-leaves and 
vegetables from his garden. A man toleraoly oft* has a servant to 
look after his cattle, who is paid sixty pounds (1 4 mans) of rice and 
from 25. to 45. (Re, 1 - Rs. 2) a month. In middle class families the 
women do the house work. 

Though the bulk of the people of Janjira are poor, almost all 
have plenty to eat and a good supply of unfermented palm-juice to 
drink. As landholders pay in kind in instalments spread over 
eight months, and, as seed advances or takdvi are made when 
wanted, tliey have seldom to go to a moneylender to raise the 
money required for paying the rent. Day- workers are paid in grain, 
a good meal of rice and spices and diiect fish, and after meals a 
draught of nuidi or unfermented palm-juice. Their few wants are 
supplied and they appear happy. The husbandmen are quiet, well- 
behaved, and cheerful, a little independent in bearing but by no 
means rude. The shopkeepers and f.raders are quiet and civil. 

The following are the chief details of the Janjira castes : 

Bra'limans, numbering 1162 in 1881 , are found in greatest 
numbers in Murud and Shrivardhan, and in smallest numbers in 
Matidla and Govd-le. They belong to five main divisions, Desliastlis, 
Chitpdvans or Konkanasths, Karhddas, Devrukhiis, and Gujai’at 
Brahmans. Except Gujardt Brahmans who are traders and money- 
lenders, their oceupation is state service, priesthood, begging, and in 
a few cases husbandry. As a class Bndnnans arc w-ell-to-do. 

Kayasth. PrabllUSj, numbering 1492, are found all over tlio 
state. In token of their Rajput descent Pfabhus do not eat fowls. 
According to a local story, the reason is that the fowl's beak is like 
a pen, and the Pi'abhus, being writers, object to kill an animal who 
like themselves lives by the pcn.^ Except a few who are small 
traders, their occupation is state service and husbandry. Most of 
them are well-to-do. 

Of Traders and Shopkeepers there are 546, chiefly GujanU 
and Marwjir Vanis. They are found all over ihe state. The Gujarat 
Vanis are said to have come from Gujarat in the beginning of the 


1 The Kajputs cxi)lain their dislike to hens on the ground that they are foul feeders. 
But the feeling is widespread, and is found among wild tribes who aro not careful to 
eat only clean feeders. The feeling seems connected with the religious respect for 
the cock. Perhaps it has its origin in the feeling that the spirits of the dead, 
wandering near their old home, may have found a resting place in the domestic fowls. 
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present century, and the Marwar Vanis from Mdrw^r within the last 
twenty years. The Gnjai'dt Yinis are permanent residents ; the 
Mdrwdr V^nis stay only for a time. They are monejdenders and 
shopkeepers, dealing in cloth and miscellaneous articles. Their 
condition and prospects are good. 

Of HusbandmeD. there are se^>en classes withastrength of 34,822 
or 56 33 per cent of the Hindu population. Of the whole number 
15,403 were Kunbis, 7772 Agris, 5175 Bhandiris, 3549 Mar^th^s, 
2698 Mdlis, 134 Jangains, and 91 Guravs. EuNBis are found 
eveiy where and are permanent residents. Besides tillmg, they 
work as^ day-labourers and personal servants. As a class they are 
poor. Agris are found all over the state except in Shrivardhan and 
Govdle. They are said to have come from Cheul and Roha in 
Kolaba about 200 years ago. Besides growing rice, they make salt, 
and some cut pots and toys in stone ; others hold lands as state 
servants. As a class they are poor. BHANBinis are found all over 
the state, except in Govale and M^ndla. They are said to have come 
from the south mox'e than 200 years ago. They are sturdy and fair- 
skinned making their living as palm-juiee drawers, distillers, and 
liquor- sellers. Others are hushanclmon, moneylenders, gardeners, and 
stone pot ^nd toy makers. They ai‘e well-to-do. The MarAthIs, 
who are found all over the state, are husbandtnen and state servants. 
Their condition is middling. Malis, of the two sub-divisions 
Chavkalsbis and Pdchkalshis, are found in Murud, N^ndgaon, 
Shrivardhan, and Panchaitan. They are said to have come from Cheul 
and Revdanda in Kolal)a more than 300 years ago. Besides gardening 
and tilling they work as caipenters, bricklayers, and labourers. As 
a rule they are well off Jangaais, who act as priests to some Kunbis 
and Guravs, are found in Mhasla, Shrivardhan, Panchaitan, and Govale. 
They are permanent residents and are said to have come into 
the state about twenty years ago from the south. They perform 
funeral ceremonies for some Kunbis and Guravs. and work as 
husbandmen. Their condition is fair. GuRAVg, also known as 
SliiysyAmk, are found in Hareshvar and Mhasla. They have no 
tradition of having been formerly settled m another part of the 
country. . Some are husbandmen, but most act as ministrants in 
MahMev’s temples and as musicians at marriages. They are a 
w^el 1-to-do perhap>s a rising class. 


MANuirAcruBEiis. Of Maililfacturers there are two classes, weavers or SAlis 
numbering' 314, and oil-pressers or Tells numbering ninety-nine. 
Except in Mdndla and Govale, Sdlis are found all over the state. 
They are ^ said to have come partly from the south and partly from 
. Mangaon in Koldha some 150 years ago. They weave waistcloths, 
women’s rubes, sashes, and turbans. Some of them are also 
husbandmen. Wlien in work, a man, his wife, and two children 
earn from 6c?. to 9cZ. (4 a$. - 6 as.) a day ; but work is unsteady. 
As a class they are poor. Although most oil-pressers and oil sellers 
are Beni-Israels, Mar^tha Tells are found in N ^ndgaon and 
Mindla. They are said to have come in the beginning of the present 
century from the Deccan, and are now permanent rersidents. They 
press oil exit of til seed and from karavj and undi berries. Their mill 
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is workedby oBe bnllock. Some are husbandmen and labourers. 
They keep Monday as. a close holiday, shutting their shops. Their 
state and prospects are poor. 

Of Craftsmen there are eight classes with a strength of 3107* 
Or these 860 were gold arid silver smiths, Sonars ; 953 carpenters, 
SuMrs; 595 potters, Kum.blidrs ; 372 tailors, Shimpis; 161 copper- 
smiths, K^s4rs; 104 irorismiths, Lohc4rs; forty wandering ironsmiths, 
Ghisadis ; and twenty-two saddlers, Jingars. SonIbs of the 
Daivajnya and Aksdli subdivisions are found all over the state and 
are permanent residents. The Daivajnya Sonars, who claim to be 
Brahmans, arc said to have come from the south about 300 years 
ago, and the Aks^li Sonjirs from the Deccan about a hundred 
years ago. Except a few who are husbandmen, and the Aksalis of 
Shrivardhan who make small brass cooking-pots, goldsmiths of both 
divisions work chiefly in silver and gold. The men earn 9d. to 
Is. (6-8 O.S.) a day, and as a rule are fairly off. The women add 
nothing to the family earnings. Carpentebs or SutIbs, who are 
found all over the state, are said to have come from the south some 
300 years ago. They work in wood, making boxes and stools, and 
in Govale make iron pots for cooking and other purposes. They 
are a steady v/ell-iio-do class, a good carpenter earning a daily wage 
of 9d. to Is. 9d.\ (6-14 as.). Pottebb or KumbhIrs are found 
all o ver the state except in Gov^lc. They are said to have come 
about a century ago from Mdngaon in Koldba and from D^poli in 
Eatii^iri. Beside.s making earthen pots, buckets, tiles, bricks, 
stone pots, and dolls, they act as husbandmen. A$ a class they arc 
poor, a man s daily earnings varying from 3d to 6d, (2-4 as.). 
Tailors or Shimpis arc found all over the state. They are said to 
have come about 200 years ago, some from the Deccan and some 
from the south. Besides tailoring, some till and some keep shops, 
particularly cloth and grain shops. A Shimpi’s daily earnings vary 
from 6d. to Is. (4-8 trs.), and the class is, on the whole, fairly 
off. OopPEBSMiTHS, KasAks and TAmbats, are found all over the 
state, and are said to have come from the south some 200 years ago. 
Most of thorn work in copper brass and tin, making and tinning 
pots, and some of them tilling. A coppersmith earns 6d to 
9d (4-6 a5.) a day and is fairly off. Ironsmiths or LohAbs 
are found ail over the state. They make field tools. G his Adis, 
wandering ironsmiths or tinkers, come every year from the Dcccan 
to Panchaitan, Mhasla, and M^ndla. Thoy make and mend field 
and other iron tools and are poor and wild. Jingabs, originally 
saddlers, are found in Shrivardhan and Panchaitan; they are said to 
have come from the Deccan about a hundred years ago. They are 
clever workmen turning their hands to many minor crafts, making 
dolls, toys, inkstands, keys, boxes, musical instruments, table-drawers, 
painted and carved wood- work, and cutting the paper tiaras or 
bdsings which are worn by the bride and bridegroom at Hindu 
weddings. As a class they are fairly ofi*. 

Of Personal Servants there are 731, of whom 293 are barbers 
or Nh^vis and 438 washermen or Parits« Both classes are found all 
over the state. The barbers arc said to have come from the south 
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about 125 years ago ; and of the washermen some are old settlers 
and others immigrants from the south. Besides following their own 
callings, some of both classes act as husbandmen. Neither class is 
well-to-do. 

Of Herdsmen and Shepherds there are 3572 Gavlis and 
108 Dhangars. Gavlis, who are Wnd all over the state, are said to 
be old settlers. In appearance and dress they are like Kunbis, and 
they make their living by husbandry and cattle-rearing, and by 
selling milk, curds, and butter.- They are fairly off. Dhangabs, 
who are said to have come from the Deccan and froth the Kamdtak, 
are found mostly in Mhasla. Some of the Dhangars tend cattle, 
some cultivate, and some prepare country blankets from Janjira or 
Bombay wool. Those who have settled as husbandmen are generally 
well-to-do and own cattle. 

Of Fishermen there are 5943 Eolis and Khdrvis. They are 
found all over the state except in- Gov^le. Among the Kolis 
there are two divisions, Cheulkars or Son Kolis and Ed,htd,dkars. 
The Son Kolis are said to have come from Cheul in Koldba some 
200 years ago ; the Rdhtddkars are old settlers from Rdhtdd in 
Mangaon. Edhtddkars eat food cooked by Cheulkars, but Cheulkars 
do not eat food cooked by R^ht^dkars. The ILhArvis are said to. 
have come from Chiplun in Ratnagiri about a hundred years ago. 
The men of both classes wear a skullcap and a loincloth. All are 
fishers and seamen, hardworking, fairly off, and with good prospects. 
Some make string and rope, and a few grow hemp for making nets. 

Of Leather Workers there are 1900 ChambhArs and twenty- 
one butchers or Kliatiks. CHiiiBHlRS, who are found all over the 
statOj are said to be old residents, except a few known as Ddbholis 
who came from Dabhol in Ratnagiri about a hundred years ago. 
They are shoemakers, tanners and husbandmen. They are badly 
off and show few. signs of impro^^ng. KhItiks are found in Murud 
and ShrivarcUian. They are said to have come from the Deccan in 
the beginning of the present century. They sell goat's flesh and send 
hides to Bombay. 

Of Depressed Classes there were 6485 Mhdrs^ 34 Mangs, and 
228 Buruds. Mhars, who are employed as village servants and 
messengers, receive grain allowances from the villagers, and in some 
cases till land. They carry away and eat dead cattle and bring 
firewood and grass from the forests for sale. Majstgs make palm- 
loaf brooms and rope slings or shihds for hanging jars and other 
articles. Buruds are found all over the state except in Govale. 
They are said to have come from the south about 200 years ago. 
They plait reed baskets and some of them are husbandmen. 

Of Wandering Tribes eighty-one Vadars, four Vanj^ris, and 
sixteen BekUir.s were returned from Mhasla, Govale, and Mandla. 
Vadars come every year during the fair season from the Deccan in 
search of earthwork. The onl^^ peculiarity in their dress is that 
the men wear short trousers. They dig earth and make rice field 
dams, being paid by the piece. Vanjaris, who arc . found in 
Nandgaoii and Slirivardluin, conic fro in the Dcccan and earn their 
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living by carrying grain and fuel on pack- bill locks. Bet. daks or 
wandering quarryinen and stone dressers come from tlie Deccan 
during the fair season in search of work and return to their homes 
during the rains. 

Of Religious Beggars there were' sixty-seven Kanph^te NMh 
Gosavis, forty-three Gondhalis, thirty-one Sarodis or Dakuj is, twenty 
Bairagis, and twelve Gopals. ILvni'HATE Nath Gosavis,' according 
to their own story, are dcse.endants of the disciples of one Goi’aknath, 
whose shi'ine is at Patas Shirala in Kolhapur. Of these Gosavis 
.some are wanderers and some residents, living as husbandmen in 
Mhasla and Govale. They are said to have been settled in the 
state for about 150 years. Wandering Gosavis rarely stay at one 
place for more than three or four days. They encamp outside of a 
village, sometimes in the open and sometimes under a tree. They 
either stretch a blanket across three sticks as a tent, or make a hut 
of a few mats, sticks, and branches. Their stock of chattels includes 
a grindstone, some earthen cooking-pots, some wooden plates, one 
or two copper, and one brass poi>, and cots. The man wears a pale 
yellow turban, a small waistcloth, a jacket and a blanket, and the 
woman a robe, a petticoat, and a bodice. The women’s ornaments 
are lead and zinc bracelets and anidets, and occasionally a gold 
nose-ring worth about 2s. (Be. 1). They speak a mixture of 
GujanUi and Hindi, though most of them know Marathi and a 
little Urdu. They wander through Satdra”, Poona, Alibilg, Janjira, 
and Katndgiri, travelling in bands of ten or liftecn. They carry 
fowls with them and some cows and buffaloes, generally from ten to 
twenty, but sometimes as many as a hundred. They olfer the cattle 
for sale and Deg, attracting notice by * playing on a one-stringed 
fiddle. They never work but are well behaved. The women 
cook and beg, and, when the band is on the move, cai'ry the bulk of 
the goods. They reverence the ordixiiiry Hindu gods, employ a 
Brdhman at marriages, and have a pcculiai* dread of evil spirits. 
Their marriage ceremonies do not differ from those of other low 
cl^iss Hindus. They give a feast and call in a Brahman priest from 
the nearest village. A son’s marriage costs £5 to £() (Rs.oO-Ks.GO), 
half of wdiich is paid to tlie bride’s father, and half spent in footl, 
clothes, and ornaments. A man spends nothing oti his daughtei'’s 
nianiage. They are said to have no burial rites, bat keep a death- 
day at the end of a year. They have no headman. Gondhalts, 
who are found all ov"er the state, arc said to have come about 200 
years ago from Kolhapur and Tuljapux in the Deccan. They are 
now settled in the state and live by I >egging and singing- songs 
in Hindu households on marriage and other occasions. Sarodis 
or Dakitjls, found in Muvurl, Govale, and Mhasla, have come from 
the south and are not permanent settlers. The men wear trousers 
and a long coat, and live by begging with the help of a smatter- 
ing of astrologj^ Bairagis are" found all over the state. They 
move about begging. Gopals come to Govdle every year from the 
Deccan on begging tours. The men wear conical Iiats trimmed with 
peacock’s feathers, and a large tunic. 

The only Early Tribe is the Kathkaris. They number 972 and 
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are found all over the state. They are said to have come from the 
Maval or western Deccan. Some of them live in the hills and some 
on the borders of forests near villages. They belong to five clans; 
Nikdms, Vdghmors, Moknes, Kdlis, and S^nvates, They speak 
corrupt Marathi, and live in square wattle huts, whose only furniture 
is a few earthen pots, one or two copper vessels, and a sickle. The 
men wear a loincloth and sometimes a shouldercloth, and the 
women a scanty robe that does not fall below the knee and no 
bodice. Their only ornaments are heavy necklaces of glass beads, 
brass earrings, and glass bangles. Some of them grow ndchni 
and liarik on the hill sides, others work as labourers and rear 
goats i but the bulk of them, both men and women, live by selling 
firev/ood and forest produce and by tapping forest palms. They 
are fond of hunting and shooting, and are much given to pilfering 
and petty thieving. Except at drunke-t:.: brawls, which sometimes 
end fatalty, they are seldom guiky of crime. They worship the 
ordinary Hindu gods, but never employ Brdliman or other priests. 
They are fond of moving from one place to another within a radius 
of eight or ten miles. They never go further and have no knowledge 
of other districts. They are averse from manual labour but have 
recently been induced to work at road-making. When they choose 
to work they are the best and hardest workers in tlive state. On 
the fifth day after the birth of a child, six betelnuts are laid before 
Satvdi Devi: the mother is made to bow to the goddess, and a party 
of friends are entertained with country liquor. Marriages are 
settled by presents, but the leave of their hereditary leader or 
fidik must be gained. For granting the marriage license the leader 
is paid 2^. (Re. 1) and is given a potful of country liquor. Ho 
marriage can be celebrated unless he is present. 

According to the 1881 census Musalm4ns numbered 13,912 or 
18*2 per cent of the population. They axe ciiiefiy found in Janjira, 
Mhasla, Murud, and Shrivardhan. They belong to four classes, 
Konkanis numbering 12,429, Habshis or Sidfe numbering 258, Ddldis 
numbering 1225, and a few families or Dakhnis. Like the Kon- 
kanis of Thdiia, KoMba, and Bacndgiri, the Jaiijira Konkanis are 
partly descended from Persian and Arab immigrants between the 
seventh and the fourteenth centuries. The Sidis or Abyssinian s 
are known to have been settled during the sixteenth century under 
the kings, and are said to have originally come during the 

rule of the Bahmani dynasty. The Daldis or fishers claim the 
same origin as the Konkanis. The few Dakhnis, most of whom arc 
butchers, have settled in Janjira during the present centurj^ 

The home speech of the Konkanis and Daldis is a mixture of 
Marathi and Hindustani known as Konkani ; that of the Sidis and 
the Dakhnis is a corrupt Hindustani Almost all can speak 
Hindustani. 

The foreign element in the Sidis seems to have been Abyssilaian 
not negro. At least the present Sidis show no signs of negro 
blood, being wheat-coloured with high straight noses and thiril§)s. 
The beard is scanty. They are generally larger boned and more 
robust than the Konkani Musalm^ns. The Konkanis and Daldis 
are generally small and delicate, light coioiired or swarthy, with 
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good features and scanty beards. The Dakhnis are generally dark, 
strongly made, and full bearded. 

Rich Sidi gentry, Syed landlords, and Konkaiii timber and other 
merchants own good one or two storied houses of brick or stone, 
with strong timber and tiled roofs. The houses of middle class and 
poor Musalmdns, except in some of the larger towns where they 
have tiled roofs, are built of bamboos and rafters, thatched with 
rice straw or grass. Their houses are oblong and are peculiar in 
having the frontdoor atone end. The better class of house costs to 
build from £20 to £30 (Rs. 200 -Rs. 300), and the poorer house from 
£3 to £5 (Rs.30-Rs.50). The articles generally found in a house are 
a few Indian carpets and quHts, some cots, and copper,' brass, and 
earthen vessels. The Sidis dock their walls with swords, shields, 
lances, muskets, gU3is, knives, and daggers. Most well-to-do families 
have male and female servants, and a stock of cows, buffaloes, goats, 
and bullocks. Rich families have four to eight bondsmen and 
bondswomen, generally the children of poor Hindus who have been 
bought and made Musalnidns, These bondsmen and bondswomen are 
not hereditary and they can at their pleasure leave their master who 
feeds them and clothes" them. They marry only among themselves. 
A Musalin^ii’s wardrobe generally includes, besides some common 
suits for everyday use, a large flat-rimmed Brdhman-like turban 
or head scarf, a cap, a coat, a shirt, a jacket, and a pair of trousers. 
The rich man’s wardrobe varies in value from £10 to £20 
(Rs.lOO-Rs. 200), a middle class man’s from £3 to £5 (Rs.30-ILs.50), 
ai)d a poor man’s from £1 to £1 lOs* (Es. 10 - Rs. 15). The 
woman’s ordinary dress is a bodice, a robe, and a petticoat, over 
which, when she goes out, she draws a sheet. The women of rich 
and well-to-do families have several costly silk dresses ornamented 
with gold and silver embroidery. Middle class and poor women 
have one silk dress which lasts ten to fifteen years, and three or 
four, common suits costing os. to bs. (Rs. 1-J- - R-s. 2-^) each. The 
value of a rich woman’s wardrobe may be estimated at £10 to £20 
(Rs.l00-Rs.200), a middle class woman’s at £3 to £5 (Rs.eSO-Rs. 50), 
and a poor ^Yoman’s at £1 lOc^. to £2 (Rs. 15-Rs.20). Except'' that 
Daldis sometimes wear a largo gold ring in the right ear, the only 
ornaments -vYorn by men are gold and silver linger ri]igs. The 
w’-omen have generally a good store of ornaments. A married 
woman is never without a special necklace called laclilia of glass 
and gold beads, the wedding gift which is always wmrn so long 'as 
the husband lives. A woniaii who marries a second time is not so 
particular about her necklace, but if is young she generally 
persuades her husband to give her a new. one. Besides this necklace 
all wmmeii have a good store of gold noserings, necklaces, earrings, 
bracelets either gold or silver, silver aiildets, silver chains, silver 
linger rings, and other ornaments.- These ornaments are partly 
presented by parents and partly by the husband as a marriage 
portion which is generally worth £12 145. (Rs. 127). They are 
the sole property of the woman. Even in poor^ families these 
ornaments are carefully kept, but they have sometimes tb be sold 
to meet marriage and other special charges. Roughly a rich 
woman’s ornaments vary in value from £50 to £100 (Rs. 500- 
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Rs. 1000), a middle class woman’s from £10 to £20 (Rs.l00-Rs,200), 
and a poor woman’s from £5 to £8 (Rs.50-Rs.S0). 

TJie Musalmjin’s ordinary food is rice and ndclmi bread, eaten 
with hsh enrry. They take two meals, one in the morning the 
other in the evening. Those of them who are husbandmen take a 
third meal, an early break st, at sunrise. 

The daily cost of food to a rich Musalmdn family of four or five 
persons varies from Is.M. to26\ (12 a^.-Re. 1), to a middle class family 
from d(L to 3s, (G-8as.), and to a poor family from 6d.io 9d. (4 -6 as.). 
Public dinners are given in honour of births, marriages, and deaths. 
These dinners consist of puldv and ddlcha made of boiled rice with 
clarified butter, and eaten with mutton-curry cooked with pulse or 
vegetables. To give a hundred guests a dinner of this kind, costs 
from £1 lOj?. to & (Rs.l5-Rs.20). Except a few rich Sidis and 
Koiikanis who occasionally drink tea and coffee, Musalmans use 
. no beverage but water. . Of stimulants mahuda liquor is drunk by 
some Dilldis, opium is eaten by a few Sidis and Syeds, aiid almost 
all eat betel-leaf and betelnuts. The hereditary calling of the Sidis 
is state service. Some of them have good houses and estates 
yielding yearly incomes of £50 to £100 (Rs. 500 - Rs. 1000). The 
Konkanis, who are landholders, farmers, and traders, earn from 
£30 to £100 (Rs. 300- Rs. 1000), and the Daldis, whose hereditary 
calling is fishing, are either servants, fishers, or sailors. They are 
good sailor^s ready to leave their homes in search of work in Bombay 
and returning with their earnings after a year or two. Except on 
Ramzan, Bakar Id, the last two days of the Muharram, and after a 
death no traders or artisans talvc holidays. On those occasions, 
besides resting themselves, they give a holiday to their servants. 
Though hot-tempered, crafty, and luxurious, the Sidis as a class are 
sober and thrifty. The Konkanis are famous for their vigour and 
shrewdness, and the Daldis, though hardworking and thrifty, are 
excessively fond of liquor. Some Sidi and Konkani landlords and 
traders are well-to-do and able to meet their marriage and other 
special charges, but a weakneiss for good .li'^dng and show, leads 
many to debt and some to want. 

a rule none of the four classes of Musalm^ns intermarry. Of 
late some Sidi gentry have taken wives from the Konkanis ; but 
the Konkanis never give daughters either to Daldis or Dakhnis. 
Th^ have no special class organization and no class rules, the Kazi 
being chosen arbitrator in family disputes. All join in their prayers, 
and on occasions have no objection to eat with each other. 

All of the J anjira Slusalm^Cns are Sunnis, the Sidis belonging to 
the Hanafi and the Konkanis and Daldis to the Shafai schools. 
Almost all are fairly religious, and a few of the devout go to 
the mosque for the five daily prayers. Some of their social 
observances are more or less Hindu in spirit, but the Janjira 
Musalmans seLlom worship or pay vows to Hindu gods. Daldi 
wmmen go out in the same dress they wear in-doors. Konkani 
women, when they go out, cover the body from head to foot with 
a large white sheet. All Musalmans obey , the Kd,zi and get him 
to register their marriages. The ordinary fee for registering a 
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marriage is 5s» (Rs. 24), but in addition some of the rich make the 
K^zi the present of a turban or of a piece of new cotton cloth. Boys 
are generally married between fifteen and twenty, and girls between 
ten and sixteen. Betrothal takes place six months or a year before 
marriage, and costs from £ bo £3 (Rs. 10-Rs. 30). A son’s marriage 
costs a rich man £30 to ^60 (Rs. 300-Rs. 600), and a daughter’s 
marriage £20 to £40 (Rs. 200-Rs. 400). A middle class man spends 
£15 to £20 (Rs. 150-Rs. 800) on a son’s wedding, and £10 to £15 
(Rs. 100 -Rs. 150) on a daughter’s wedding. A poor man spends 
£10 to £15 (Rs. 100-Rs, 150) on a son’s wedding, and about £3 
(Rs. 30) on a daughter’s. Few, except the rich, keep the sacrifice or 
akika ceremony, most keep the initiation or bismilla at a cost of 6^. 
to £1 (Rs. 3-Rs. 10), and a few celebrate the seventh month of a 
woman’s pregnancy. Funeral ceremonies are performed by the- 
Mullds and Kazis. As soon as life is gone the Mulla is called and 
makes ready the shroud, bathes the body, and lays it on the bier 
shrouded and scented with camphor and aloes. The bier is carried 
to the grave on the :Sioulders ot four men who repeat the creed as 
they walk, and are now and . then relieved by the other bearers. 
Before reaching the grave, either in the mosque or in the grave- 
yard, the bier is set on the ground, a prayer is repeated, and the 
body is laid in the grave. When the grave is filled and the people 
have gone to their homes, friends and relations give a dinner to the 
mourning family who till then neither eat nor drink. If the 
family has majiy friends and relations they continue to supply the 
mourners with food for three days when the third day ceremony or 
i&iarut is performed. On the third night male friends and relations 
are asked to come to a maulud or reading of sermons and hymns to 
the praise of God and the Prophet which lasts till midnight. In 
the morning friends meet at the house of mourning or in the mosque, 
where the Kord^n is read and flowers and scents are distributed 
and taken to the grave. Some well-to-do families, besides 
keeping the tenth twentieth thirtieth and fortieth days after 
deatli, have a ceremony after six months and another at the end 
of the year. A rich man’s funeral costs £10 to £20 (Rs. 100 - 
Rs, 200), a middle class malt’s £3 to £5 (Rs. 80 - Rs. 50), and 
a poor man’s £1 10s. to £2 (Rs. 15 -Rs. 20). Except the poor 
Konkanis and Daldis, about one-third of the Musal-todns have been 
taught Urdu and Mardthi ; and some of the rich have begun to 
teach their boys English. Except in the state service. no Janjira 
Musalmd-n has risen to a high position. 

The Konkanis wdio are the largest community of Janjira Musalmans 
are commonly known as Janjirkars. They are chiefly Shaikhs, 
though there are some Syed families from Madina and Hydramaut 
who seem to have settled about four hundred years ago. Some families 
call themselves Khto, who are probably not of Afghan . descent, 
but are the representatives of successful soldiers wlio won the title 
of Khan. As a rule Konkanis do not add Shaikh to their names. 
They use a surname taken ■ either from their calling as Khot or 
K^zi, or from their dwelling place as Janjirkar and Murudkar. 
Their women add Bibi to their names. A special class called 
Chorvads, horn chhohara ^ hoy, are the illegitimate issue of rich 
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Konkanis and Sidi Sardars. They call themselves Konkanis, hut tl 
other Konkanis look down on them, and, though some take wiv 
from among them, no Konkani will give his daughter to a Clioivd 
The home speech of the Konkanis is the mixture of Marathi ai 
Urdu which is known as Konkani. They are generally thin, ta 
regular featured, and brown. As a rule the men shave the ])e^ 
and have thin beards. Like the men the women are tall ai 
delicate, fair, and wdth good features. They do not appear in pub' 
daring the clay. When they visit friends or attend parties tin 
go out at night covered from head to foot with a large white shec 
They engage in no work except house work. Indoors men w'e 
a waistcloth or hmgi, a jacket or bandi, and a skullcap; and o 
of doors trousers,, a jacket, a large white coat, and a turban. T] 
w^omen wear the Hindu robe worn like a petticoat and a bodic 
Their ornaments are gold noserings, necklaces, and earrings, ai 
silver bracelets, anklets, and finger rings. Both men and worn; 
are neat and clean in their habits. The men are hospitab 
hardworking, thrifty, and sober, but proud and hot-temperc 
Some are well-to-do owning land and trading in timber. Others 
the middle class are state servants and husbandmen. The po 
live almost from hand to mouth and are always in debt. Exce 
that of late some Konkani families have intermarried with the Sid 
they marry with no one but their own class. In .religion th 
are Sunnis of the Shafai school, but few are strict in saying th( 
five daily prayers. They -obey the K^zi and appoint him ai 
other respectable members of the community arbitrators inf ami 
disputes. They teach their children the Koran and to read Ur< 
and Marathi. Few learn English and none have risen to hi| 
official posts. » 

Sidis, the repiresentatives of Habshi or Abyssinian slaves ai 
soldiers of fortune, are found only in Janjira island. Th 
number 258 and rank next in importance to 'Konkanis. Me 
of them are relations of the Nawab or head of the state, ai 
have inherited state land grants or allowances. They spe^ 
Hindustani and Konkani both at home and abroad. They are ta 
strong and well made, wdth good features and brown or whe 
skins. The men shave the head and wear the beard thou; 
their faces have generally little hair. The women, wdio are li 
the men in appearance, never appear in public and add nothi 
to the family income. Indoors the men wear a w^aistcloth 
hingi, a jacket, and a skullcap, and out of doors a turban 
head scarf, a long coat, and loose trousers. The women wear i 
Hindu robe over a petticoat, which is also used as a night dress, a 
a bodice. When they go out in the evening to pay visits tl: 
shroud themselves in a large white sheet which hides the whole f; 
except the eyes. They are fond of ornaments and have a g( 
store of earrings and noserings, bracelets, anklets, and necklac 
As among Konkani women, the glass and gold bead necklace 
put on the first day after marriage and is 'worn constantly and k^ 
with care. Both men and women are neat and clean in td 
habits. Rich Sidis generally deck their houses with swoi 
shields, lances, musket.s, knivels, and daggers hung on the 
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from wooden pegs. a class they are luxurious hot-tempered 
and dishonest, but sober and thrifty. They are either landholders 
or state servants, and, except a few who are poor, are generally 
well-to-do and able to meet special charges. They are Sunnis of 
the Hanafi school, and, exCjc]^ a few of the younger men, are religious 
and careful to say the daily prayers. They obey the Kdzi and 
employ him to arbitrate in family and other disputes. They have 
no special class organization and no special religious head. They 
teach their boys some Urdu and Marathi and to read the Koran. 
A few learn English. On the whole they are well-to-do. 

Ddldis, from dalad fishing, are said to have been known in 
Arabia as aavshesi or coast people. They number about 1230. 
Like the Konkanis they are said to have fled from Arabia on 
account of the tyranny of bin Yusuf (A.D. 700), but their 

forefathers probably settled . at different times between the 
eighth and the thirteenth centuries. Besides in Janjira they are 
foxmd on the Satnagiri coast. The men are tall or middle sized, 
well made and strong, of a dark or olive colour, and with thin 
beards like the gfConlEauis. They shave the head and wear the 
beard. Their indoor dress is either a waistcloth or a loincloth 
and a skullcap, and, on going out, a head scarf or turban, a jacket, 
and a waistcloth or a pair of tight trousers. The women are 
tall or of middle height, delicate, well featured, and fair. They 
wear the Hindu robe, and a petticoat and bodice like the Konkanis. 
They appear in public, but few of them do any work beyond 
looking after the house, Both men and women are dirty and 
untidy. They speak a corrupt Konkani using many peculiar words 
and phrases,^ They are hardworking and thrifty hut excessively fond 
of drink ; most of them are in debt; They are either husbandmen 
or seamen. Many of the sailors find emplojunent in Bombay, most of 
them as seamen either on European or on native vessels but a few of 
the more intelligent as engineers of steam launches and other small 
craft. They marry only among themselves, but have no special 
class organization. In religion, like the Konkanis, they are Sunnis 
of the Shafai school, but few of them are religious or careful to say 
their prayers. They take no interest in educating their children 
and show no signs of bettering their condition. 

Beni-Isra'els are returned as numbering 590. They are said to 
have been much more numerous during the eighteenth century when 
the Sidi was powerful^ and Danda Rdjpuri was a place of trade. In 
Panchaitan or Diva-Borlai alone there are said to have formerly 
been one hundred and twenty families. During the wars with the 
Mardthds, in the latter part of the seventeenth century, many 
families are said to have gone to KoUba and Bombay. They are 
divided into White Beni-Isrdels and Black Beni-fe^els. The White 
Eeni-Isrd,els are probably the descendants of the original immigrants 
and the Black Beni-Isrdels of converts. The two classes neither 


* Among the peculiar words are : encha for Mardthi yc7ief coining ; jdticJia, for 
jane going; je for Ji, yes ^pd^la for pdynekaritdn fishing; hdrla or dna for bring ; and 
gota for ohdt sijela, boiled rice. 
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eat together nor intermarry. The men have distinctive features 
the nose being decidedly aquiline. The face has something of the 
Afghan type, but the body is of inferior strength and size. Excepi 
two tufts, one over each ear, the men shave the head ; they weai 
the mustache and a short beard. The women are generally good- 
looking. Like Hindu women they wear the hair tied behind the 
head in a knot. Most of the Beni-Israels are oil-pressers, bul 
many are husbandmen and craftsmen, chiefly carpenters. Theii 
home tongue is Mard-thi, rnd their houses are like those of middle- 
class Hindus. The only special article is a box fixed to the uppei 
part of the right door post. This contains a piece of parchmeni 
with a verse from the Old Testament, so placed that, from the 
outside, the word Almighty can be read through a hole. They have 
two meals a day, the men and women eating separately. Theii 
dress is partly Musalmdn partly Hindu. They worship One Goc 
and hav’e no images in their houses. On the eighth day aftei 
the birth of a boy, he is circumcised by their priest OTMzi,tc 
whom a present is made according to the means of the parents 
and a feast is given to relations and friends. A day before the 
marriage, the hoy is rubbed with turmeric brought by the girl's 
relatives from her house. On the marriage day the girl is seatec 
on a chair or on a raised seat, and the boj’' is made to stand neai 
her. A cup containing sherbat into which a silver ring is dropped 
is brought, blessed by the priest, and handed to the giii, who drinks 
some of it and hands the cup to the boy who empties it. Th( 
silver ring is placed on the girl's right forefinger, and the marriagj 
bond is read and signed. On the third day the boy walks with hi 
wife to his own house. When a Beni-Isrdel dies the priest repeat 
verses, and the corpse is carried to the burial-ground and buriec 
with the head to the east. Verses are repeated and the mourner 
return. Three death-feasts take place, eight days, six months, am 
one year after the death. In each village social disputes are settlei 
by a headman at a meeting of the men of the caste. Though fon< 
of liquor and extravagant on ceremonial occasions, the Beni-Isr^el 
are a steady, hardworking, and successful people. They send thei 
boys to school, and they have no professional beggars. 

According to the 1872 census there were 245 towns and village; 
of which fourteen were uninhabited and twenty-eight were hamleti 
In 1881 the number of towns and villages was returned at 23^ 
Among towns the largest are Shrivardhan with .7424 people, Muru 
with 5353, Mhasla with 1830, and Janjira with 1874, As a rule th 
larger villages are along the coast or on one of the creeks. In tties 
coast and creek villages all signs of houses kre hidden by beli 
of cocoa and betel p^ms, which fringe the sea from a quarter to 
mile broad and sometimes from a mile and a half to two miles Ion] 
Except the row of small dwellings and shops that form the mark< 
place, each house stands in a separate fenced garden. A main roa 
from end to end of the village, with side lanes, runs through tl 
palm groves, the trees meeting above and casting an unbroke 
shade. Owing to the dampness of the climate the houses are bui 
on plinths from two to three feet high. The richer rice lar 
villages are usually built on the skirts of one of the hiU rangi 
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which fringe the rice lands. They are fairly shaded with large 
mango and fifal trees, and here and there an isolated clamp of 
bamboos. The houses are much like the coast houses, except that 
they are grouped together not separate, and that the plinths are 
lower and less regular. The hill hamlets are clusters of low huts 
in spaces in the forests cleared of brushwood ; some have plinths 
and some have no plinths. All are built of rough poles cut from 
the forests, with no attempt at dressing, and with wails of mud 
and stone or of wattle and daub. 

Though there are no regular village communities the large 
villages have a headman pdiil, an accountant kulkarni, priest 
ujyddhyay and a servant or mhdr. Small villages have a kdrhhdri, 
or pdtiVs assistant and a mhdr. The headmen are Brilhmans. 
Prahhus, Marathils, and in a few cases Musalrmins. In Musalmdn 
villages there is a muZZa, who is in charge of the mosque and a 
hdngi or crier. The muUa has a gi*ain allowance from the state, 
and the hchigi receives a turban and 2$. 6d. (Rs. li) for attending 
marriages and funerals. The Nawdb, as head of the state, is also 
religious head or kdzi. He deputes his powers to certain persons 
called ndibs. Hindu religious officers have fees but no state 
allowances, though like Musalman priests they are free from the 
house-cess. In marriages the bridegroom has to apply to the Naw^ 
and pay him a fee of 2s. (Re 1). An order is panted on the rtiakdl, 
where it is registered and sent to the ndib in the case of a Musalmm 
or to the upddkya in the case of a Hindu. If no objection is raised, 
the marriage is celebrated and the religious officer takes his fees. 

Between 1863 when forests began to be cut and 1878 when they 
began *tc be preserved, wood-cutting brought from the Deccan, for 
the eight fine months (November- June), about 5000 men and women 
of the Beider, Mh^r, and Kunbi castes. The demand for this labour 
has ceased, ahd^ the only incomers, except beggars and other 
wanderers, are Agris whom the area of waste rice lands draws from 
the neighbouring British villages. From Janjira, Mhdrs, Kunbis, 
and Ddldi Musalm^ns go for work to Bombay in the beginning of 
the fair season and come back before the rains. The Kunbis and 
Mhars work as carriers and labourers and the Dd,ldis as boatmen 
in Bombay harbour. The crews of the Bombay Lubdsh or ship- 
chandlers' boats, of Peninsular and Oriental steamships, and of 
most of the smaller coasting steamers are largely recruited from 
Habsdn. On their return the Kunbis and Mhdrs work in the fields 
during the rains ; the Ddldis, who sometimes bring back as much 
as £10 (Es. 100), generally rest till the fair weather comes round. 
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CHAPTEE IL 

AGRICULTURE, CAPITAL, AND TRADE. 

Agriculture supports 25,060 people or nearly one-third of tl 
population. Except towards the west where it is sandy the soil 
red and stony. Janjira has never been surveyed. According to 
rough estimate, of the whole area from 22,000 to 24,000 acres i 
about thirty per cent are arable, and of the arable area about 20, 0( 
acres or. 83*3 per cent are under tillage. 

A large area of land is watered from wells worked by' tl 
common Persian wheel. The water is distributed by small conduii 
and in a few places, is carried by ducts across streams, the wat 
being led to the fields by small canals above the level of tl 
streams. This is chiefly during and for a short time after tl 
south-west monsoon. In stream-bank villages garden crops a 
grown with water brought by the ulcti or bucket and lever li: 
The area which can be watered from river embankments is sina 
Sugarcane is grown in a few places, and is generally sold raw in t) 
neighbouring villages. Of late years a considerable area has be< 
won by embankments from the salt marsh along the borders 
creeks. Among these are two specially large *works oil either side 
the Rajpuri creek, one at Ohinchgad, the other to the south of Dig 

Of 20,000 acres of tilled land, 11,600 were under rice bhdt Ory 
sativa, 2800 under ndchni or ndgli Eleusine coracana, 2200 und 
'vari Panicum miliare, 1600 under harih Paspalum scrobiculatu: 
200 under til Sesamum indicum, and 900 undei* hemp t 
Crotalaria juncea. Such other crops as ^dva Panicum miliaceu 
hang Panicum italicum, udicl Phaseolus mungo, mug Phaseol 
radiatus, tuv Cajanus indicus, chaidi Dolichos catjang, 
Dolichos lablab, and vdl Doliclios spicatus, occupied about 120 acr 
The area under garden crops was about 1280 acres. 

Rice, the staple crop, is grown in the moist alluvial valle; 
About February the husbandman begins to make ready his field 1 
burning wood and grass whose ashes serve as manure. After t 
first fall of rain (June 5-13) ploughing begins. The people general 
club together and bring five or six ploughs to one field and so 
make it ready for so^ving. Except in salt land, rice seedlings a 
always planted out. The planting goes on during July and Aiigi 
and .the crop is generally ready for cutting some time in Octob 
In November, after the rice has been housed, the soil is plough 
and a crop of pulse is raised. About thirty different varieties of lo 
stemmed rice are grown in marshy lands.^ The estimated avera 
yield in an acre of well watered sweet rice land is 3000 j)ounds ; 
an acre of soil of the middle sort from 2000 to 2500 pounds ; and 
an acre of soil of the poorer sort from 600 to 1000 pounds. 1 


1 Tho names of the varieties of rice are, panvel, patan, mudga, Mrhel, hhadsdl, fav 
gliosdlveli dnMmokar, Muxiry horla, idmbesdl, godvel^ dkahnlipatan, nerptmj, 
vai'galf dhot U, mddi, jlresdl, chmiansdlydhok, guridvargal^ tdinhda haliKii modhdJm 
mUlpatanj dMlga, bdrgalf chokhi, hdl patan aud vd^jbdg^ 
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price of husked rice varies froiii £2 I65. to £3 (Rs. 28 -Rs. 30) and 
of cleaned rice from £3 126\ to £4 (Rs. 36 -Rs. 40) the hhandi of 800 
pounds. 

Most uplands and the lower slopes of the smaller hills are given 
to ndrhni, vari, and harih The brushwood is cut and burnt and 
the ground ploughed and juade ready for sowing in the rains. On 
a piece of cleared land the succession of crops is ndckni during the 
first year, vavi during the second, and harik, rdla, or any other 
iiiferior grain during the third year. Hemp is generally grown on 
clearings after a succession of varkas crops. 

Of garden crops the Betel palm s'vupdri Areca catechu is the most 
important. Shrivardhan betelnuts are known over the whole of the 
Bombay Presidency. The seed-nut is sown in February or March 
about half a foot deep and is carefully watered. After about four 
months the plant appears and is watered every second day. When 
it is four years old it is planted about two feet and a half below 
the surface, a foot and a quarter of the seedling being buried under 
the ground while a round trench of the same depth is left for the 
water. After four or five years, that is when the tree is eight or 
nine years old, if it has been kept watered at intervals of one or 
two days and is manured during the cold weather, it begins to bear. 
The yearly yield from one tree varies from twenty-five to 400 nuts. 
Other garden crops are sugarcane U8 Saccharum officinarum, betel 
leaves pdii, cocoaniits mwal Cocos nucifera, pine-apnles ananas 
Ananassa sativa, piimelos papnis Citrus decumana, plantains keli 
Musa paradisiaca, mangoes dmha Mangifera indica, lemons limbu 
Citrus bergamia, jacks pjumas Artocarpus integrifolia, white 
pumpkins pdndhrdgimgho Oucurbita longa, guavas peru Psidium 
pomiferum, custard-apples sitdphal Amiona squamosa, cucumbers 
hdhcli Cucumis utilitatissimus, melons chibud Cucumis melo, water- 
melons halingad Gucurbita citrullus, citrons rdmphal Annona 
reticulata, padval Trichosanthes anguina, bhendi Hibiscus 
esculentus, gavdri Canavalia gladiata, kdrli Momordica charantia, 
and onions kdnda Allium cepa, which are much prized, being small 
white and firm. 

No records of famines or failures of crops are available. During 
the rains of 1872 there was severe scarcity in Mhasla, Gov^le, 
and Shrivardhan. The previous harvest had been bad and 
most of the stores in the state granaries were sold before the 
scarcity began. At first the Nawib refused to take any special 
measures to relieve distress. But much good was done by the 
Naw^b’s eldest wife who. opened her granaries, and, later on, the 
Nawdb also sanctioned a distribution 01 grain. The distress lasted 
from the 20th of August to the 25th of October. Only three deaths, 
of an old woman and two children, were directly traced to want of 
food. In 1875, owing to a short rainfall, the hill crops almost 
wholly failed, and much of the rice, though the straw was well 
grown, yielded no grain. In 1878 an excessive rainfall of 164 
inches caused much damage especially' to hiU crops. In 1879 the 
season was very irregular. Heavy rain set in as early as^ the 24th 
of May and tillage was begun. Throughout July no rain fell and 
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both the rice and hill crops failed. In Mhasla and Govale there wats 
great .distress from want of grain and from high prices. In 1880 
the failure of the early rains raised grain prices to famine rates, 
but towards the end of August a moderate rainfall saved about 
three quarters of the crop. In 1881 the early rice crop was slightly 
injured by unseasonable rain and the upland crops by locusts which 
appeared in Mhasla in November. In July heavy storms and wind 
raised so high a tide that serious damage was done to many of the 
embankments and by the flooding of rice lands. In Mandla-Boiiai 
six fishermeiTs huts were waslied away. 

There seems to be no noticeable change in the state of th.e people 
during the last ten years. They are not scrimped for food, and the 
common and new practice of going by steamer to Bombay to buy 
clothes and nick-nacks shows that many of the poorer classes have 
spare funds. Indebtedness is said to be less common and less 
pressing than in the neighbouring British districts, but the nominal 
rates of interest ai'e apparently much the same. A craftsman with 
good credit and a fairly-off husbandman pay interest at about 
twenty-five per cent a year. A poor husbandman pays fifty per 
cent and even as much as seventy-five per cent. In small dealings, 
when an article is given in pawn, the ordinary rate of interest is 
fifteen per cent; in petty agricultural advances upon personal 
security twenty-five per cent ;^in a large transaction with a mortgage 
on movable property twelve* per cent ; and in a large transaction 
with a mortgage upon house or land twelve or fifteen per cent. 
From five to ten per cent is considered a fair return for money 
invested in land or other immovable pi'operty. 

There arc no hanking establishments in Habsan. Money is lent 
by any one who has it to spare. Interest is charged according to 
the Shah era whose new year begins in Ghaiira (April -May). The 
intercalary month is not taken into account. 

Bills of exchange or kimdis varying in amount from £2 to £200 
(Rs. 20 -Rs. 2000) are issued on Bombay and Jdfrabad, the small Sidi 
state in South Kdthiawdr. Till it wa.s closed in .1834 the Nawab’s 
mint issued silver and copper coins wliich are still in circulation. 
The Nawab’s rimee called lucbslumi, or ^tishdni because it Avas 
marked with a ^ or J, is worth Is. Qd. (12 mis.) of the Britisli 
j standard, and his copper pice is worth the one hundredth part of 
a rupee. The Imperial currency is taking the place of the old 
currency which is being melted. 

Moneylenders, khots, and well-to-do land owners and husbandmen 
advance money to the poorer classes especially to Musaluulns who 
are much in debt. The borrower generally passes a bond pix)niisiiig 
to repay the loan witli a cei’tain amount of intei’cst an<l engaging 
that^ if he fails, certain property sliall belong to the lender. These 
bonds are easily renewed. Some lenders keep a pass-book called 
bciitha klidta in which agreements connected with bonds are entered. 
Most shopkeepers and. traders keep two books, a day book rojkJrdi 
and a ledger khafdimi. As the number of persons deeply involved 
in debt is small it is unusual for a debtor to owe money or grain to 
more than one person. Outstandings, arij seldom if ever written off 
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as bad debts. Grain lent for sowing is repaid at double the 
quantity advanced, and grain lent for food at half as much again. 
Grain advances are generally made by khois. Disputes between 
creditors and debtors are generally settled by the help of friends. 
A judgment-creditor rarely goes to extremes with his debtor. As a 
rule he takes some property in mortgage! 

Land is sometimes but not often mortgaged. There are two 
forms of land mortgage. According to one form the borrower tills 
the land and pays tlie state assessment, and, for a certain number of 
years, hands the crop to the mortgagee. After the fixed number 
of years is passed the land reverts to the mortgager. The other 
practice is for the land to be handed to the mortgagee and kept by 
him till the sum advanced is repaid. 

The custom of pledging labour is of long standing in Habs^n. 
A poor Mdli, Kunbi, Mardtha or Mhdr, in want of money and with 
no security, goes to his khot or other man q£ means, and, if he 
will advance a cei:iam sum, offers to work for him for a certain 
number of years either with or without, food. Fora loan of £5 
(Rs. 50) a man will ordinarily serve either seven years with food 
and clothing or 2-^ years without food. During the period agreed on, 
the whole of the bondsman.'s. labour belongs to the master ; the 
bondsman cannot work for himself without his master's leave. The 
master has no claim on the labour of the bondsman's wife or 
children, but, if a bondsman dies before his time has been woidced 
out, the son or wife as a rule fulfils the term. If the lender has 
agreed to give the bondsman his food he is bound to supply him 
every month with mans of unhusked rice, 3d. (2 annas) worth 
of tobacco, and once a year a blanket, a waistcloth, two loincloths 
and an occasional present of money. He is in no way bound to 
support the wife or children or to provide the bondsman with a hut. 
The master has the power to make over to some one else his right 
to the bondsman’s labour. Foimierly if a man mortgaged his 
labour and did not carry out his agreement he w^as flogged ; now 
the master takes out a decree from the civil court. Both parties 
say the former plan was the best. Though such engagements do not 
become hereditary certain families in the Janjira fortress, both 
Muhammadans and Hindus, are hereditary servants of the Nawdb.^ 
They receive a small grant of grain and 28. (Re. 1) a month and are 
bound tt) serve six months in every year, as peons, grooms, palanquin- 
bearers, and water-carriers. The hereditary servant is better off 
than men who have mo3:t;gaged their labour. His state is about on 
a par with those unattached tc the service of any master. 

The daily wages of carpenters, masons, and bricklayers have risen 
from 4!|d to Is. Sc?. (8-10 annas) in 1860 to from 9d. tols. 9d. 
(6-14 U1^7^as) in 1880. Unskilled labour is paid in grain. A man 
is engaged either for the day or till certain work is finished. He 
is fed by his employer and receives a present on leaving. "Where 
wagf^s are paid in cash, for a whole day’s labour the rates are for a 


^ Up to tlie late NawdVs .death in 1879 unmatried girla who became pregnant were 
made menial servants in the Nawilb’s household. 
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man (3 anmis), for a woman 3|(i (2^ annas) and for a child 
(1 anna). Soinetimes wages arc paid partly ingrain and 
partly in cash. 

During the last twenty years (1860-1880); except between 1863 
and 1866 when rice sold for £5 (Es. 50) and ndchni for £6 5^. 
(Rs. 62|) a hhandi of 800 pounds, the price of food-grains has not 
much changed. During tbe five years ending 1880 the average rupee 
price of cleaned rice was twenty-tv/o pounds and of ndchni thirty-four 
pounds. In 1881 the rupee price of cleaned rice was thirty-four 
pounds and of ndchni sixty-one pounds. 

The capacity measures used in the state are, four nitvis one 
adholi, t\veiity-four adhoiis one rnan, and twenty mans one hhandi. 
The measure of a higha is, ten feet 03ie twenty kdthis one 

Ijcmd, ^nd twenty pdnds one higha or four-fifths of an acre. 

Except a seventeen mile road from Murud to Salmon at the mouth 
of the Kundalika, and a road of niiieteen miles from Digi to Shri- 
vardhan, which are (1882) under construction, Janjira has no made 
roads. Forest tracks, fit for horses or laden bullocks, run over the 
hills between Mliasia and Shrivardhan, Shrivardhan and Dive- 
Borlai, and Dive-Eorlai and Digi. Except a few^ halting places or 
utdnis, provided by the state, there are no rest-houses fit either for 
Europeans or for natives. 

For some time there was a through Imperial post line from 
Alibag to Murud, and another from Shrivardhan to Bankot. Over 
the re.st of the country the state post carried official letters, whilst 
private interests shifted for themselves. Since November 1880 
the Imperial postal lines have been extended and the old state post 
abolished. An unbroken line now runs from Alil)^g to Bilnkot. 
In 1881 there were seven sub-post offices, at Mandla-Borlai, 
Ndnd^aon, Murud, Mlmsla, Panehaitan-Borlai, Shrivardhan, and 
Haresnvar. Except those of Mandia-Eorlai and Hareshvar, the 
offices are in charge of sub-postmasters on yearly salaries varjdng 
from £12 to £24 (Rs. 120 - Rs. 240). The offices at MAndla-Borlai 
and Hareshvar are in charge of village schoolmasters receiving 
yearly allowances varying from £4 IQs. (Rs. 48) to £3 125. (Rs. 36) 
respectively. In the chief towms letters are delivered by two post- 
men on yearly salaries of £7 4s. (Rs. 72) and £8 Ss. (Rs. 84). Of 
four village postmen who dehver letters in the villages three receive 
£9 125. (Rs. 96) each and one £10 16s. (Rs. 108), all chargeable tc 
the Imperial postal establishment. Mails for the state <are sent froxr 
and received at Bombay by the ferry steamers vdiich p3y betweer 
Bombay and Dharamtar. 

There are twelve ferries in the state ; thr(f,e on the Banliot creek 
between Talanda in Janjira and Nigdi in Ratn^giri, between Phalsap ii 
Janjira and Pandari in Ratnd-giri, and between Arabet in Janjira anc 
Maliapral in Ratnagiri ; one on the Shrivardlian creek betw’'een Shri 
vardhan and Karanda both in Janjira ; one on the Panchaitan-Borla 
i^eek between Diva and Velas ; two on the Rdjpuri creek betweei 
Rajpuri and Digi and between Rdjpuri and the Janjira forti'ess 
one on the Murud creek between Dongri and Murud ; one on th< 
JS andgaon creek between N^ndgaon and tiie opposite coast ; two on tb 
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Maiirlla-Borlai creek between Korone and Chipolc and between Borlai 
a!id Barsiva; and one oii tlie Revdanda creek -between Salaon 
and Ilevdaiixiad The chief traffic on the Shrivardlian ferry m in 
clotl'i blankets and spices iroiii Mahad ; on ocher ferries the chief 
articles carried are cattle and headdcjads of eocoaiiuts, hsli, vegetables, 
piantain leaves, and- betelunt. Some of the ferries are farmed by 
puldic auction, the fanner engaging boats and crews, lie is also 
bound to carry the post and state servants and articles tree of charge. 

The sea-going vessels are of two kinds, lishing boats and coasting 
traders. There ai’e two fisliing boats the m/j.ch'txt aiid a large outrigger 
canoe oi‘ idandi, both with one mast and one lateen sail. The inadiva 
lias from four to six of a crew and the canoe from two to four. The 
coasting traders are gedhois and pltaiemdria. Th.e gaUxd, which has 
two Lateen sails and a jib, carries iroin two to tons (8-10 
khandh), has about -eight of a crew, and is worth from £30 to £50 
(R.S. 300 - Es. 500). The phdemari , which differs from the galbat by 
having a square stern, carries like it two lateen sails and a jib, has 
a crew of alK)ut fourteen, takes a load of ’?i- tons (30 hliaftidia), 
and is \vortli from £100 to £120 (Rs. 1000- Rs. 1200). Boats arc 
repairefl in Janjira, but, except occasionally in the Nawab’s dock, are 
never built. Except a few Musaimans almost all the owmers are 
Koiis. The Muaajimin owners employ both Kolis and Musaimans as 
captain and crew. Besides their daily food the creAV recei\ e from 
8«. to 10s. (Rs.4<-Rs. 5) a moitth iji cash. The cldef exports are rice 
to Ratn^giri and the south, and firewood to 'Bombay. 

In March 1874 Messrs. Shepherd and 'Company’s steamers began 
to call eveay other day at Janjira and Shrivardhan. To encourage 
the steamers the Nawdb abolished the special tax of Zd. (2 annas) 
ar head which had been levied on passengers by native sailing 
.boats. In the beginning of 1.882 a daily service was staiTed. On 
their way south the steamers call regularly at both the Habsan 
ports. ^Tien native boats are unable to beat up the coast against 
strong noirtheiiy winds the steamers are often filled at the more 
southerly ports, and as they carry no more passengers they 
often have to pass Shrivardhan and Janjira without calling. The 
passenger fares from Bombay to Janjira are fi.s. (Rs. 3) for the 
cabin, 3s. (Rs. li) for the poop, 2^. (Re. i) fpr the. bridge^ and Is. Qd. 
(12 anncis) for tlie deck ; from Bombay to Shrivardhan 8s. (Rs. 4) 
for the cabin, 4s, (Rs. 2) for the poop^ 2s. Zd, (Rs. 1^-) for the 
bridge^ and la Ori (14 amuts) for the deck. 

The system of farming the customs of the different sul)-di visions 
and the loose and irregular wa}’' in which the farmers keep their 
accounts, j>revent the possibility of obtaining trustworthy trade 
figures. According to the accounts, in 1880-81 the exports and 
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i The rates are ; Or the Rdjpuri creek ft;?, for an adult, ic?. (2pias?) for a child, 

f/f. (6 pie») fora litter exciusi^’^e of bearers and travellers, and Sof: (1 awnm) for palanquin* 
The charges on otiier creeks are half of these. The cattle rates on the ‘Rdjpuri creek 
Afe : !«. (8 annas) for a buffalo, 6d. (4 annas) for a cow, Is. (8 annas) for a hoi’se, i|c2. 
(I aBna) fo? a calf, and fc?. (3peej9) for a goat. On other creeks the rates are ; 3c?. 
{2 annas) for a buffalo and horao, IJc?. (I anna) fora cow, fc?. (6 pies) for a calf, and 
(I pk) for a goat. 
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imports were together worth £16,902 (lis. 1,69,020) of whieh £7163- 
(Rs. 71,630) were exports and £9739, (Rs. 97,390) were imports. 

The chief local trade 'centres are, beginning from the north : Salmon, 
Mandla, Nindgaon, Murud, Rajpnri, Mhasla, ]-^anchaitr»n-Borlai^ 
Shrivardiian, Hareshvar, and Kongri. The different classes of 
traders are Yanis, both GiijaiAt and Mcirwa)', Shimpis, Bhaiiddris, 
Kolis, Memans, Daidis, and Berii-Israels. They numbe.}’ about 470 and 
have capitals varying from £10 to £500 (Rs. 100 - Rs. 5000). Except 
in the timber and fuel trade, in whicli agents of Bombay nrnis are 
emplo^red, the traders are generally small inth^pendont dealers. The 
trade both in exports and imports is^ail in cash; there is no barter. 
Exports are sold through brokers, r.;nd imports, except at Murud, l)y 
the importers. Brokerage rates vary from a half to one (Sannas-Re. 1) 
per cent, besides a weighage at the rate of (5d. (4 ans.) a 'khancU. 

Weekly markets are lield at Mhasla on Wednesdays attended by 
about 1000 people, and at Shrivardhan on Fridays attended by about 
200. These are mainly distrihuthig not collecting centres. Tire chief 
articles sold are rice, ndclmi, vm% udid, fish, oil, spices, molasses, 
vegetables, blankets, and bangles. The sellers ai'e Yanis, Kolis,, 
Kmibis, Dhangars, Kathkaris, Mhars, and Musalmans from the 
neighbouring villages and from M^ingaon in Kolaba. ' Except spices, 
oil, and molasses, the articles sold are produced by the. sellers. 
The buyers are Brahmans, Prablms, Bhaiiclaris, Mdlis, Agri-s, Kunbis, 
Kolis, KathkarivS, Mhdrs, and Musalmans. G.i’aiii and firewood are the 
only articles which are ever the subject of barter, and the only 
barterers are Kolis, Kunbis, Kdthkaris, and Mhdrs. Except that salt 
is no longer bartered for grain there has been no recent change in 
the system of trade. 

Yearly fairs are held at Nandgaon, Murud, Janjira, Panchaitan, 
Ardp, Shrivardhan, and Hareshvar. The sellers are Yanis, Kdsdrs, 
‘Mdlis, Halvdis, Kunbis, Jingars, and Musalmans who are small 
traders with limited ea^pital. The articles sold are sweetmeats, 
fruits, flowers, bangles, and to'ys. Tlie buyers, who purchase for 
their own use, are Brahmans, -Prablius, Mardthas, Kolis, Kunbis, and 
Musalmans. 

Shopkeepers are found only - in large villages. They arc 
Gujarat and Marwdr "V' anis, Sonars, Kasars, Shimpis, Bhanddris, 
Musalmdns, and Beni-Israels. Of these the Gujarat and Marw^r* 
\anis are coniieeted ^dth large trading firms in Borfibay, Sholapur, 
Mahad, Rajapur, and Chiplun. The shopkeepers sell grain, spices, 
oil, clarified butter, molasses, sugar, metal vessels, bangles, cloth, 
blankets, sweetmeats, tobacco, a|id drugs. They are entirely distri- 
butors and they do not barter. To a limited extent they lend 
money on pawn and make advances. Their trade has grown consi- 
derably of late years. 

There are few carts, and the carrying trade which is small biih 
gTowmg’ is by pack bullocks. Yani, Shimpi, and Musalnidn carriers 
visit IS dndgaon, Majgaon, Murud, Mhasla, and Shrivardhan bringipo-* 
grain and spices which they have collected in tlie smaMer villages 
and w’-hich they sell to Yani shopkeepers. " 
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Of imported articlei;^ teak rafters, timber, varnish, ]jaint, lime, 
iron, ropes, and tiles are ])roiiglit iToni Bcndjay, Alibag, Rewlatida, 
Maluid, Mclngaon in Kcdaba, and Dapoli in Ratnagiri. They gene- 
rally pass from the importer or the broker to a retail seller. 
Metal vessels, glass v/are, chairs, and carpets are Ijrought from 
jjombay either loi* private use or by retail dealers ; grain, except 
rice, ndekni, luiri liml hdrik, oil, clarilicd butter., tea, cotiee, medical 
drugs, opium, camphor, sugar, <lates come from Eoinbay ; molasses 
fi'Oin Ilajapur, Ghipluii, aiid- Mahad spices from .Bombay, Rajapur, 
Chiplim, and Mahaci ; tobacco from Alil.>% and Rajapur : hemp 
leaves or gdnja from Roha, Alibag, and Bombay'; licpior from Goa ; 
ironware from Bombray ; turbans, women’s robes, chintz, silk, gold 
ami silver ornaments, pearls, and precious, stones from Bomlaxy, 
S]iolapui% Nagpur, in Kolaba, and Yeola in NTasik ; carts from 

Alibag and Re vdaiida; and Doiiies from Alibag, Roha, Maiigeon and 
Mahad. 

Of expoid'S t.eak rafters and sand are sent' to Bombay ; hides., 
bones and horns are scut hy Chambhars, MJiars, ami butchers to 
Meniaii traders in Bombay ; grain is sold by the growers to traders 
v^ho send it to Rajapur and to Ratnagiri: betel nuts, hens, eggs, 
and the bark of the tree are sent to Bombay ;hemp is sent 

to Bombay by Kolis aoml Musalmmis; fire^vood is gatlnn-ed by 
Kunbis, Mhdrs, and Kathkaris and sola to Kolis and Musalmans, 
who resell it in Bombay ; bullocks and buMaloes are sent for sale by 
Kunbis and Musahnans to Revdanda and Tale in Kolaba. Tlie chief 
recent changes in trade ha-ve been the. fall in the timljer trade since 
forest conservancy rules wore introduced, .and the increased use of 
imported articles of luxui'y and comfort such as lampts, kerosine oil, 
and piece-goodvS among the upper classes. ' 

About 3000 families arc (‘.m|*loyed hi crafts and ijidus tries. Ex- 
cept the making of paper hy Musalmans in Janji]*a fork the state 
has' no special industries aiid no craftsmen of unusual skill. 
About half of the craftsmen are small capitalists and work on 
local materials. They work for ner«rly . nine hours a daj^ and 
oil an averag(:r keep twenty Abui^holidays a year. Except among 
Bliandaris ami Kotis the wive.s and children of craftsmen do not 
add to the family earnings. The wares arc sold in retail to 
people within the state witliout any intermediate agency. Except 
Bhand.'iiis, Sonars, ami. Kolis, the craftsmen are not thriving. 
Two industries have' latel}^ lied out, iron-making at Shigre aboms 
two iiiiies north-east of Murud, exnd hric-k-niaking near Kasid iii 
Nandgacn. The iron smelting has been stopped for fifty years and 
tlie brick-making since 186*5. Of late the . cheapness' and good 
<.[uality of the yarn made in the Bombay mills has favoured 
hand-loom weaving in Janjira. Salt is made in ^small quantities 
al.tout 170 tons (4600 Bengal mans), in pans at Kliar-Amboli, 
Mitliagar, Viiral, Naiidgacn. Inferior 'salt is also brought 
from Jafraliad in Kathiawar. ^Salt is a state monopoly ; it is sold 
at state stores at the rate of eighty pounds the rupee to all liuyer.s 
except lishernien to whom it is given at half price. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY 

^The name Janjira or Zizera seems to be a relic of the old Ai'ab 
trade with India before the Christian era. Several Greek and 
Latin writers of the first, second^ and third centuries after Christ, 
refer to a Sigerdis or Zizerus which, though the identification is 
doubtful, may be the present Janjira. Strabo (b.o. 54 - a.d. 24) 
has a Sigerdis wrhich he vaguely describes as ' The rest of the 
west coast of India which was conquered by the Baktiian .kings 
besides Saraostus,' apparently Surashtra.^ Pliny (a.d. 77) mentions 
three trade routes between Egy pt and Iiidi?!-. The first was a 
coasting route to Patala on the Indus ; the third route lay across 
the sea to Maziris probably Muziri-cotta on the idalab5,r coast 
the middle route, the best if it had not been for the • pirates, was 
from Sudgros or Fartaque point in Arabia to Sigonis or Zizeru.s, 
the most frequented place on the pirate coast.^ Soon after Plinj ’s 
time foreign commerce seems to have deserted Sigerus. When 
Ptolemy Avrote 155) Symulla, probably Chemul or Cheul in 
KoUba was the centre of trade, and at the time of the Periplus, a 
century later (a.d. 247),. foreign trade had passed from the itonkan 
ports to Broach and the Malab5.i‘ coast. Both Ptolemy and the 
author of the Periplus mention a Milizeguris or Melizeigara %vhich 
may be J anjira, but is perhaps rather the town and island of Melundi 
or Mdivan in Iiatnd.giri.^ The group of early (A.l>. 100) Buddhist 
caves at Kuda. near the top of the north arm of the R^jpuri or Janjira 
creek, suggests the neighbourhood of some important centre of trade. 
And it seems possible that Ptolemy’s Musopalle, the chief town or 
metropolis of the Pirate Coast, is the present Mhasla at the head of 
the main or south arm of the lUjpuri creek.^ 

Puri, the unknown capital of the KonI?:an SiMhdras (A.D. 810-1260) 
has been supposed to be E5jpuri near Janjira. But perhaps the 
most likely identification of Puri is the Mora landing or Bandar 
on the north-east corner of Ghar^puri or Elephanta where many 
ancient remains have been found.® According to Jervis/ a doabtfui 
authority, Rajpuri was the head-quarters of one of the districts of 
the North Konkan under the Yadav kings of Devgiri (1250-1818). 
Since the establishment of Musalm5.n power in the Deccan, Danda- 


1 Hamilton’s ^St^abo, II. 253. ^ Caldw^'s Dravidian Grammar, 97. 

^ Pliny’s Natural History, VI, 26 ; Bostock’s Pliny, II. 60 ; Vincent’s Commerce of 
the Ancients, II. 431 ; Lassen’s Tnd. Alt. II. 545, III. 182. Pliny mentions the river 
Zizeras making a harbourage in India : Natural History, Book VI. OXXIII. Ed. 1601, 
I. 133. According to K'-rr (Voyages, II. 40) the Eoman Emperor Trajan (a.d. 98-117) 
visited Zizerus ; but this is incorrect. According to Lassen Sigerus itself was not 
troubled with pirates and it was to escape the pirates that the vessels from. Egypt 
landed there, 

* MoCrindle’s Penplus, 127 ; il^rtihs’ Ptolemy Hap X. of Asia. Vincent (Commerce 
of the Ancients, II, 427) identifies Milizeguris with Zaghar or Sidi lyghur. This is 
apparently a confusion between Janjira an^ Jaygad in RatnAgiri. 

® Musopalle is entered in Ptolemy’s map (Asirf X.) as an inked to\m. This may 
explained by the fact that Mhasla is sixteen miles from the sea. 

« For Puri see ThAna Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, Xlil. Part II. 423 
note 2, 7 Jervis’ Konkan, 81. See Ind, Ant, V. 277-280. 
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Rdjpuri was, after Cheul or Chevni, the port of most consequence 
under the Ahmadnagar kings (1500-1600). In the seventeenth 
century it was still a place of trade. But the unceasing struggle 
between the Sidis and the Marathds, that filled the last quarter of 
the seventeenth century, drove trade from Rdjpuri, and it has never 
returned. 

About the middle of the fifteenth century (1437), when the 
Bahmaiii dynasty became independent of Delhi and intercourse 
with north India ceased, the fashion aiose of bringing to western 
India large numbers of Abyssinians and other East Africans'^. 
These men, from the Arab El Habish the people of north-east 
Africa, were known as Habshis, or more often as Sidis, which 
was originally a term of respect, a corrupt form of Syed. Though 
most Habshis came to India as slaves, their faithfulness, 
courage, and energy often raised them to positions of high trust 
in the Bahmani court. According to Orme the successful 
Abyssinians gathered round them all of their countrymen whom 
they could procure either by purchase or invitation, including 
Negroes from other parts of Africa, as well as Abyssinians. From their 


I Tbft tmde in slaves from the African coast to Egypt, Arabia and India had been 
going on from pre-historic times. During the time of the author of the- Periplus 
{A..D. 247) Abyssinian slaves were exported from Opon6 for the Egyptian market 
where they were in demand on account of their docility, courage and intelligence 
(VincenVs Commerce of the Ancients, II. l37). Under the SiLthdra rulers of fcho 
Konkan (A.D. 810 - 1260) slaves ai*e mentioned as sent from Sofdia in Africa to the 
Thdha norts (Ibn Alurady (950) Keinaud’s Abulfida, cccvn). Towards the end of the 
fifteenth century Abyssinian slaves were in high estimation in Turkey, Arabia and 
India. They were docile, tractable, intelligent and endued with talents and courage 
which always raised them to favour and often to command (Vincentes Commerce, n. 
122 note 3, and Nikitin (1470) India in Fifteenth Century, 9, 10, 12). In India these 
r.laves were employed by l^fusalmdna as soldiers and sailors. In the beginning of 
the sixteenth century (1514) Barbossa notices the high value atta^ied by Moors to 
Abyssinian slaves who were Christians taken in war. These Christian slaves were 
sharp, well-built, and faithful, and when they became Musalmslns they were better 
than the original Moors (Stanley, 18). Daring the period of Portuguese power in 
the Konkan (1530- 1739) the import of African slaves into India continued brisk. 
Great numbers of house slaves were brought by Portuguese ships from Africa and 
spread all over the Portuguese territories. The number of slaves varied from six to 
ton in a small establishment and from thirty to forty in a largo estobliahment. 
Besides working as farm-servants they carried umbrellas and palanquins and did 
other menial work. They cost little to buy, fifteen to twenty Naples crowns, and 
scarcely anything to keep, only a dish of rice once a day. Some of these blacks were 
sold in war, some by riieir parents, and others, in despair, barbarously sold 
themselves (Gemelli Careri in Oliurchrll, IV. 203 ; Terry (16 18) in Kerr’s Voyages, IX. 
392; Badger’s Varthema, 114, 151 ; Nairae’s Konkan, 50). Hamilton (1680-1720) 
notices that a good store of Mozambique negroes was brought to India. Th^y were 
held in high esteem by the Indian Portuguese who made them Christians ^d raised 
them to be their priests (New Account, I. 10). Hamilton also notices (Ditto, 1. 24) 
the import of sLaves from ^Ethiopia. In driving off the Maskat Arabs from Diu in 
1670, African slaves are noted (Ditto, 1.40) as behaving with great gall'mtry. After 
the fall of Bassein (1739) negroes are mentioned in the stipulations regarding the 
release of prisoners (Jervis’ Konkan, 130). Under the Mar4tha supremacy in the 
Konkan (1670- 1800) the. P^darpeshds or Mardtha landlords of Thdna obtained the 
ipeeial leave of the Feshwa for the employment of slaves. In 1750 Grose (I. 159) 
notes the. fondness of the Moors for Abyssinian slaves known as Habsbi KAfirs. 
These slaves were black, woolly, and not thick-lipped ; they were bi“»ve, faithful and 
shrev/d , they were well treated. Traces of African blood may be seen among some 
of the Sdlsette Christians and Konkani Musalmdns, and among Hindus the Kdthkaria 
have a subdivision named Sidi ; some Thdkurs have frizzled and cttrly hair and 
Talhori Kunbifl are occasionally met whose deep blackness suggests a part African 
origin. 
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xnarriages, first with natives of India and afterwards among their 
own families, there arose a separate community, distinct from other 
Musalmd^ns in figure, colour, and character. As soon as tiiey were 
strong enough they Wmed themselves into an aristocratic republic, 
the skill and utility of the lowest orders giving, them iiitlueixcc, 
and influence fOvStering a pride in their name which made 
them among the most skilful and daring sailors and soldiers in 
Western Indiad 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century Sidi Yiibut is 
mentioned as admiral of Bahadur ' Gelani, the son of tlic Bahniani 
governor of Goa, who, estahlislung himself at Goa and Dabliol, 
a.Uempted, in the decline of Bahmani p‘>wer. ’ to make himself ruler 
of the Konkan. In. 1493 Bahadur sent Yakut witli :a fleet of twenty 
sail against the Gujarat fort of Mdhim near Bom. bay. Ydkut .took 
■he fort, and BahMui‘, refusing to submit or to restore the place, 
was attacked, defeated, and slain by Mahmud Bahniani,^ 

There is no evidence that this Yakut Khan was connected with. 
Janjira, According to a Musaiman history of Ahmadnagai; it was 
Malik .Ahii'iad (1490 -.1508), the founder of the Ahniadnagar dynasty 
wlio first established Abyssinians as tlie captains of the island ’ 
fort of Janjlra. During the highest prosperity of the JMusalrndn 
kings of Ahmadabad (1450-1530), DaTida-Kajpuri is said to have 
been one of the twenty-five districts or sarhirs into which 
their possessions were divided.^ But the reference is doubtful; 
at most, it ordy implies tha,t the ruler of Ilajpuri acknowledged 
the Gujarat king as his suzerain."^ About 1490 Ahmad Shah, the 
founder of the Ahmadnagar dynasty, took Danda-Rajpiiri after a 
long siege.*^ At this siege, according to an Ahmadnagar Mnsalms^n 
histoiy, after vainly attacking the island fort of Janjira for six 
months, Ahmad’s tx'oops grew disheartened. Besides his wmiit of 
success Ahmad’s position was very unceikaii). He 'had only lately 
thrown off his allegiance to Mahmud Bahmani '(1482 -1518) who 
was doing his utmost to bribe Ahmad’s troops to give piuse. 

Ihe fortunate capture .of Shiraer, the foik of Juiinar ip.'Bnonay with 
five years’ revenue of Mah?trashtra and the Kcnkan, enabled Ah mud * 
to secure the allegiance of his men by gifts, and high pay.®* • The 
siege of Janjira was pressed, the fort taken, and the.Koli garrison 
tied to chains and thrown into ,the s'e^a." Ahmad rebuilt and. 
strengthened the fort and gave the command to his Abyssinian 
slave Yakut.' Accoi^ing to another account the Sidis got 


^Ormes Historical FraMents, 56-57. IVaring (Manltlias, 71) describes these 
A msmians as brave and active and stauncli Moslirns hostile by religion and by 
mttest to the nse of a Hindu power. o 

‘^Briggs’ Ferishta, IL 53^ 543; IV. 72. 3 Bird’s Mir^t-i-Ahinadi, 111. 

r or Bdgliln as one of the twenty-tivc ‘ districts’ 

inlko • ?. chief s dep^dence went no further than the furnishing of a body 

o i T* Ferishta, III . 198 j Wariiig’s Mardthda. 44. 

Is ■ 's treasure appears in the Ahmadnagar history as the gift’ to Ahiiiad 

b.v a Janjira hermit of a piece of the philosopher’s stone. 

(3-7) gives the following account of the way in 
lockins down Janjira fort. During the siege, Ahmad, 

ank tifrninLr to hie? 

3 ^5 g neral baUbat Kh^n and his sla’«’e Yjikut, said ; * Who can- take a 
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possession of the island by fraud.^ A certain Perim Khdn, and one or 
two other Abyssiniaiis, dressing as merchants, brought from Surat a 
shipload of great boxes said to contain wine and silk. They asked 
Riim Pdtil, Qie Koli captain of the island, if they might land their 
goods. He gave them, leave, and, in return, they regaled the garrison 
with wine. The Kolis drank to excess, and the merchants, opening 
some of the boxes in which armed men were hid, attacked and took 
the fort.^ According to local information collected by the late 
Mr. Larconi, Burhan Nizdm Shdh (1508-1553) granted Janjira and 
Danda-Rajpuri to his famous Shia minister Shdh T^hir,^ who 
in 1537 induced Burlian to establish the Shi a faith as the state 
religion of Ahmadnagar. This, in Mr. Larcom’s opinion, explains 
the Shia. shrine of Panchaitaii Pir in the fortress of Janjira.^ 

The chief town of Habsan appears in Barbosa (1514), as 
D^nda^, and, about the same time, Uanda is entered in the Mir^t-i- 
Ahmadi among the ports . that yielded revenue to Gujarat.® The 
mention of the Malabar coast and the Mlidiv islands in the same 
list shows that the fact of getting revenue from Banda did not 
imply the posses.sion of any political power in the port. Whatever 
power there may have been was lost between 1530 and 1535 when 
the greater part of the Thana coast passed from Gujardt to the 
Portuguese. Still the Ahmadabad kings seem to have cherished 
some claims over Janjira, as in 1578 when, the Emperor Akbar 
conquered Gujarat he is said to have arranged that Danda-Rdjpuri 
should be considered part of AhmadnagarJ In 1584 Sal^bat 
Khdu, the Ahmadnagar minister, was for a time imprisoned in 
Banda-Rajpuri.^ In 1600 Ahmadnagar was taken by the Moghals, 
and though the great Malik Ambar soon after recovered most of 
the territory for his king, local records seem to show that till 1618 
the governors of Banda-Rajpuri were Moghal officers.® In 16 18, an 
Abyssinian of the name of Sidi Sirui Khan was appointed governor. 


fort "whose uioat is the sea’ ? Saldbat was silent. But YAkut dashed doT^nthe 
rocks, and, throwing himself into the sea, swore that he would not return without 
the head of the captain of the fort. Ahmad sent a boat after him. But Yslkut faised 
himself in the water and struck at the boat with his sword declaring that he would 
not come back unless the king commanded him and seuf his ring m token of his 
command. Ahmad sent his ring an<l Ydkut binding it in his turban swam 
ashore. Pleased with his courage Ahmad promised that, if Janjira fell, Ydknt 
should command.it. • 

^ Clunes’ Itinerary, 24. 

® According to local information gathered by Mr. F. B. O’Shea, Inspector of Post 
Offices, Konkan Division, Rdm Pdtil embraced Isldm and was made governor of the 
• island under the name of Ithbdi Kdv. 

Shdh Tdhir was a Persian very highly respected for his learning and holiness, 
Ferishta (Briggs, III. 223) has an excellent account of Shdh Tdhir’s tact in bringing 
about a friendly meeting between his master and Bahddur Shdli (1526-11)3^) of 
Giijardt. 

■^According to another account this shrine originally belonged to the old KoK 
guardians of the island. ’ ' ® Stanley’s Edition, 7h 

® Bird?s Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, 129. It is difficult to understand what contro^l or rights 
the Gujardt king had over Banda- Rdjpuri. The right may have been nominal, or the 
revenue >iay have been recovered from Gujardt merchants trading with Janjira. 

7 Bird’s Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, 134. 

® Briggs’ Fri^ta, III, 265 ; Scott’s Ferishta, I. 388, Saldbat Khdn seems to have 
been moved to Kehrla in Berdr. Briggs’ Ferishta, III, 278. 

^ The appointment of one Aliag Khdn is noted in 1612 and of Ibrdhim Khdn in 1618. 
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In 1620 Sidi Sirnl was sncceeded by Sidi Ydkiit, and he, in the 
following year, by Sidi Ambar who was known as Sanak or The 
Little, to distinguish him from the great Sidi or Malik Ambar who 
restored and ruled Ahmadnagar till his death in 1626/ 

In 1636, when Sidi Ambar was governor of Janjira, Ahmadnagar 
was finally conquered by the Moghals, and the Ahmadnagar Konkan 
was handed to Bijapur, According to local accounts the importance 
of the Janjira command was at this time considerably increased, 
and, on promise of protecting Bijapur trade and Mecca pilgrims, 
the country from Nagothna to the Bdnkot river wiis granted to the 
loading Abyssinian officer of the Bijapur fleet, ^ and he was raised to 
the rank of Wazir. In accordance with the aristocr-atic constitution 
if the. Sidi community it w'as arranged that on the (i(‘.ath of a 
Tv asir, the first officer of the fleet, not the son of the iate governor, 
V IS to succeed. Among Bijapur Wazirs the local records mention 
Si'h Ambar, who died in 1642, Sidi Yusufa who died in 1655, and 
Fateh Kh& who according to Grant Duff' was an Abyssinian/ 
and, according to Khafi Kh^n, an Afghdn.^ 

In >348, ^iththe help of their Maratha commandants, Shivdji 
succeedal in winning from the Sidi the Kolaba foi'ts of Tala, Gosdla, 
and Kain or Raygad. In 1659, under the Poshwa Shamraji Pant, 
Shivdji sent a strong force to invade the Sidi's territory ; but 
the Mardthds were met by Fateh Khan and defeated with great 
slaughter.^ ShivAji made every eflbrt to repair this disaster and 
sent a fresh body of troops under Raghunrlth Pant. But Fateh 
Khan maintained his ground and in the following year (1660) 
gained some important advantages.® During the rains of 1661 
Shivaji turned his whole strength against Fatmi Khan, and, in spite 
of bad weather, drove back Fateh Khdn's troops and captured 
D^da-Rdjpuri before the season wUvS open enough to allow the 
Bijapur .government to relieve it. He opened batteries against 
the island fort of Janjira, but, from want of guns and artillerymen 
failed to make any impre.ssion on it.’' Every season during the 
next nine years (1661-1670) Shivaji battered Janjira but with little 
success.^ Fateh Khan was hard pressed and applied for help to his 
imw neighbours the English. And so great a name for strength had 
the Janjira rock gained that the English factors in Bombay wrote 
. Surat, advising the council to give up Bombay and take Janjira 

In 1670 Shivdji directed a specially vigorous and determined 
attack on Janjira, assaulting the place with great force, and, at the 


3 X ^ Jervis’ Konkan, 90 ; Grant DujQP, 63: 

^AMfiKhdnin BlliotandDowson, VII. 289. 

tnii-B in MardtKls, 83. Grant Duff’s details seem to show that there is no 

wKprA Fragments, 8-9) that, on escaping from Panh^la fort, 

Kh/n closely Bijapur generarSili Johar or SaJibat 

from Ta’? Danda-FiAjpurL and, on showing a forged order 

up the fort. Orme p.-haps 
his esoaoe from of R4j4pur m RatnAgiri which followed shortly after 
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same time, , attempting to win over Fateh Kh'an' by promises. As the 
Bijapur government failed to send help, Fateh Khaxk determined 
to sprender the fort to Shivaji and enter his service. Three brave 
Sidis, Sambal, Kasim, and KKairiyd,td staunch Musalm^ and 
deadly foes of Shivaji, prevented this treachery. They told their 
countrymen that Fateh Khan was planning to give up the island, 
and, with their approval, threw’ Fateh Khdn into chains. Kasim and 
KliaiTiy.it, wdio were brothers, w^aived their claims in favour of Sidi 
Sambal, who was accordingly appointed governor. Sidi Sarnbai 
wrote for help to his master A dii Shih of Bijapur and to KJiin 
Jaliin, the Moghal governor of the Deccan. A'dil Shdh w^as little 
able to help ; but the Moghal general, delighted to have so valuable 
an ally against Sliiviji, sent messages of friendship arid promises of 
assistance. Finding that their only chance of support v/as from 
the Moghals, the >Si(lis agreed to transfer their fleet from Bijapur to 
the Emperor. Aurangz-li changed Sarnbars title from '^Vazir to 
Ydkut Khi^n, and gave 1: . m an assignment of £30,000 (Ss. 3,00,000) 
on the revenues of. iVhen Sambal' was appointed admiral 
of the Moghal navy, Bbli K^sim seems to have received the 
command of Janjira, and 5kli Khairiyat of Danda-EAjpiiri Sidi 
Khsiin took Sarnbars place as ]\Ioghal admiral in 1677, and Khairiyat 
seems then to have succeeded Kdsim in the command of Janjira 
island, as, according to the state records he remained governor till 
his death in 1696. 

In 1670, on gaining the help of the Sidis, Khdn Jahdn, the Moghal 
governor of the Deccan, gathered ships and sending them down 
the coast attacked Shiv^ji’s fleet which lay near Danda-IUjp^nj 
axid killed a hundred Mar-^tha sailors, tying stones to their feet 
and throwing them into the sea. Shivaji raised a new fleet and 
there were many fights between the Mardthas and the Abyssinians in 
which, accordijig to Musalman accounts, the Abyssinians were often 
victorious. Sidi Sarnbai was raised to the dignity of a Commander of 
Mne Hundred, and, apparently on liis becoming admiral of the 
Moghal fleet, the command of Janjira passed from him to Sidi 
K4sim.^ According to Khiifl Kh^n, Sidi Kton wae noted for courage, 
kindliness, and dignity. He added to his fleet, strengthened^ his 
fortress, and defended it against all attacks. He often took Maratha 
ships and was constantly planning how he could win back Danda- 
Rdjpuri from Shivdji. In 1671, during the Holi feast ^arch-* 
April) when the Maratha garrison were drun.k or off their 
guard, Kasim sent by night four or live hun&ed men under 
his brother Sidi Khairiyat with rope ladders and other apparatus 
to attack the fort by land, while he with thirty or forty boats 


1 So in the local accounts. Khan Khdn’s Yikut instead of Kdsim (Elliot and 

Dowson, VII. 289 ; Grant Duff, 110) seems to he due to a confusion of his name with 
the title he afterwards gained.' , . r.-,. i 1 . 1 . 

2 Grant Duff, 110. Orme (Hist. Erag. 10) and Waring (Mardthsifl, a) place the 
transfer of the Sidis from Bijdpur to the Moghals at 1660. 

According to Khdfi Khdn (in ElHot and Dowson, VII. 290),^ this change m the 
governorship was owing to the death of Sidi Sambal. But Sidi Samhal living 
till 1682, at first as the commander of the Moghal fleet, and after 1677 as the 
commander of the Mardtha fleet. 
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approached from the sea. At a given signal Sidi Khairij- 4t 
a,ssanlted the place with loud cries from the huHl side. Tlie garrison 
rushed to meet his attack and Kasim planting his' ladders scaled 
the sea wall. In spite of tierce resistance they pressed on and forced 
their way into the fort. A powder magazine took tire and exploded 
with a crash which disturbed Sliivaji, asleep forty iniles off in 
Rdygad, who woke with the. words, ' Something is wrong in Danda- 
Rajpuri.* In the fort a number of nicn, including ton or twelve of 
Kdsim’s band, were killed. The smolce and noise made it hard to 
tell friend from foe, but Kasim raised his war-cry and the two 
parties of assailants joined and the place was taken. Kasim followed 
up his success by gaining six or seven forts in the neighbourhood of 
Danda-Rajpuri; Six forts surrendered after one or two days, but tl'C 
comtnaiidant of the seventh held put for a week. The Abyssinians 
pushed forward their approaches and kept up so heavy a fire that 
the cominandant was forced to surrender. Kasim granted (piarter 
to the garrison and seven hundred persons came out. He made tlie 
children and pretty women slaves, and forcibly converted them to 
Islam ; the old and ugly women he set free, and the men he put to 
death. According to Khafi Khan tliis struck such terror into the 
hearts of Shivaji and his followers that he was obliged to confine 
himself to securing Raygad. Kasim sent news of his victory to 
Prince Muhammad Muazzam, governor of the Deccan, and to Khan 
Jahaii. Botli ho and his brother Sidi Khairiyat had their rank 
raised ain.l were presented with robes of honour.'^. * 

From 1673, till Sidi Kasim’s death in 1707. as admirals 
of the Moghai fleet, the Sid is wore, at constant war with the 
Ma-i'4thas, sometimes laying waste large tracts of Ma.ratha territory, 
at other times stripped o'f their own lands and with difficulty holding 
the rock of Janjira. In 1673, Mr. Aungier, the Deputy Governor 
of Bombay, was much pressed for help both by Shivaji and the 
Sidis. But by maintaining a. strict ninitrality he gained the 
confidence of both parties. In the same year the Sidis’ lleet, which 
had spent the south-west monsoon (Jcme- October) at Janjira, and 
some Moghai frigates, which had been hauled on shore at Bombay, 
put to sea, and . cruizing down the coast took many Mai^tha 
trading craft and some vcvssels of war.^ Some time after (10th 
October) the joint Musalman fleet came without warning into 
Bombay harbour, and, keeping to the bottom of the bay, 
landed in the Pen and Nilgotlma rivers, laid waste the Maratlia 
villages from which the English drew most of their supplies, and 
carried off many of the people. Later on the Sidis came back 
and again laid’ the country waste. But a Maratha force from Rairi 
(Raygad) surprised them, cut some hundreds to pieces, and. forced 
the rest to fly. In 1674, Shivaji reduced the whole coast from 
Rajpuri or Janjira to Bdrdez near Goa. In April the vSidis’ fleet 
again anchored off the Bombay harbour. They were asked to leave, 
but, instead of leaving, many boats rowed up the harbour, and 


^KhAfi Khdn in Elliot and Dowson, VII. 289, 292. This must have Ibecn 
MuAzzam’s second governorship (1667-1672). Elphiiist one’s History, 540, 555. 

2 Orme’s Historical Fragments, 38. 
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iaiidiiig at Sion drove out the people and made preparations for 
passing the rains there. Troops were sent from Bombaj^ and the 
Sidis were forced to retire. Soon, after, 500 armed men attempted be 
land at Mazgaon, but the guns of the fort kept them oil. It was 
then agreed tliat no more than dOO Sidis shouid ever he on shore at 
the same time, and that they should have no arms but swords and 
bo under the watch of guards from the garrison. This perraission 
was to cease if they attacked tlie KurM3,"that is the south coast ox 
Bombay harboui'. In Septernbor the fleet sailed to Surat. They 
left Sarat in the beginning of 1675, continued cruizing along 
Shivdji’s coasts without success, and returned to Surat in distress. 

At the close of his Afghan war (1675) Aurangzeb pressed fresh 
operations against Shivaji. The Sidi fleet was strengthened and 
sent down the coast to Vengurla plundering and burning. To stop 
the Sidis, Shivaji sent squadrons from Gheria and Sajapur. but the 
Sidis (?scape(i by turning In to relieve Janjira vdiich Shivaji was 
besieging. 

In 1676 Sidi Sa'eibaL vvlio commanded the Sidi and the Moghal 
fleets, quarrelled witli Sidi Kasim the governor of Janjira and with 
the Moghals, and, f earing k) go to Surat, pressed, for leave to pass the 
stormy season i.n Bombay harbour. Aungier managed to reconcile 
Sidi Sarnbal a.nd the governor of Surat. But Sidi Sambars influence 
was greatly, weakeneil and he was practlcallj^ supplanted as admiral 
of the Sidi fleet by Sidi Kasim wlio witlidrow from Tanjira. Sidi 
Kasim, who was respected by the -Bombay Govcrnmeiit, was 
allowed to fi.x his abode at Mdzgaon, and continued there till Moro 
Pant eaiiie from the Deccan with 10,000 men to renew the attack 
on Janjira. In the same year, with the Moghal ships and what 
remained of his owji fleet, Sidi Sarnbal sailed f j’om Surat and cruized 
along Shivaji’s coasts burning the town of daitdpur, thirty miles 
south of E-atna.giii. He suflered a. check at Ja.itapur, and .returned 
to Janjira where the garrison, strengthened by the ainival of Kasim, 
had ^lestroyed More Pant’s floating batteries and forced him to 
retire to Raygad. 

In 1677, under orders from * Delhi, Sambal promised to hand 
tlie Moghal fleet to Kasim at the close of tlie season. Afterwards 
the turn leaders were reconciled, the fleets came together into 
Bombay harbour, and both K?isim and Sambal took up their 
quarters on the island. AVhile in Bombay, Sambal crossed, to the 
south shore of the harbour, seized four respected Brahmans, and 
confined them, on board his ship. The Maratha governor of 
Upper Gheul threatened the Bombay Government with the wo.rst 
consequences if the four Brclhmans were not set free. The Sidi at 
first denied that he had the prisoners, but at length admitted it, 
and the Brahmans -were set free, and the persons who had aided 
Sambal were punished. While they were in Bombay a fresh 
quarrel between Sambal and E^im ended in a fray in which 
several men were killed on both sides. The Bombay . Goverrmient 
brought about a settlement, arranging that Sambals family who 
had been kept by Kasim at Janjira shouid be restored to him, 
and that one of the. Moghal ships should be left under SambaFs 
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command. But this arrangement did not satisfy Sambal, and. 
Shivdji seems to have persuaded him to abandon the JVLtisalm&n 

cause and enter his service. 

Kisim hoisted his flag as admiral of both fleets, and sailing from 
Bombay cruized along the Konkan coast, landing frequently mui 
forcing even Brahmans to perform menial ^ services. In 167o 
Kilsim again set sail for Bombay, anchored in the harbour,^ and 
plundered the Alibilg coast, Shivdji’s generals^ attempting in vam to 
burn his ships. In 1679 Shivaji increased his fleet to twenty-two 
two-mast grabs and forty gallivats. As Shivdji found that lie could 
not induce the Bombay Government to prevent the Sidis spvuiding 
the stormy season in Bombay harbour, he landed ti’oops on 
KhdnJeri or Keneiy island, and, in spite of Portuguese and Englisli 
remonstrances, began to build a fort. Sidi Kdsini cannonaded the 
island for several days, and, while negotiations betw'cen Shivaji' and 
the British were in progress, sent boats to tlie south shore of the 
harbour, and laid it waste, carrying olF manj-^ prisoners. In 1680 
Kasim’s fleet anchored at Underi or Henery> close to Khanderi, 
landed men and cannon, and began to fortify it. TImj Mariltlia 
admiral attempted to prevent him but was defeated and severely 
wounded. Soon after this, in spite of the protests of the Bombay 
Government, Kasim entered Bombay harbour, with his whole 
fleet and sending his boats to the Pen river, burned many villages 
and carried ofl' many prisoners. On this Shivaji and the English 
came to an agreement that the English should not allow the Siili to 
pass the stormy weathel' in the harbour^ unleas he promised not 
to ravage the Haratha coast. 

^On Shivaji’s death in 1680 Sidi Kasim sent his small vessels from 
Underi or Henery into Bombay harbour, and started wdth the larg*er 
vessels, to cruize about Dai-da-Rajpuri. At this tinie a rise 
ill the rates levied on English goods encouraged the Sidis to 
suppose that the Emperor was unfriendly to the English. Contrary 
to their agreement, they pillaged the south shore of Bombay 
harbom* and oflered the captives for sale in Bombay. The Bombay 
council protested, but, beyond setting free as many of the prisoners 
as they could get hold of, they took no steps to punish the Sidi.s. 
A few days later (May 4) at Mazgacn, in a fray between tlic 
English and the Sidis, sevei'al were wounded on both sides. Next 
day Sidi Kasim and the main body of his troops, without 



men on Underi. But the attempt failed and most of the uum were 

Eighty beads were brought in baskets 
to j azgaon, .and Kasim was arranging them on poles along the shore 
when he was stopped by the Bombay Government. 

coast, 

f various cha.ses and fights ii'>. 
v 1681 to Bombay. From Bombay he sailed to Surat, 

lLa\ m^ men and sbip.s both at Underi and at Mazgaon. From 
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Under! the Sidi several times attacked Bombay boats crossing for 
supplies to the Kolaba coast. Sambhaji made an attack on Underi 
but failed, and in return the Sidi boatrs sailed across from Bombay, 
ravaged the Kolaba coast, carried otF some of the chief inhabitants, 
and, though several of them were Muhammadans, took them to 
Underi, and beat them without pity till they agreed to pay a 
ransom of £1800 (Rs. 18,000) The English at Surat complained of 
this breach of agreement on the part of the Sidi. He retorted by 
demanding the value of the Maratha prisoners, whom, sixteen 
months before, tlie Bombay Government had prevented him from 
selling. In Surat the governor encouraged the Sidis to beset the 
English factory, and, for two days, the factory was closed and four 
field pieces kept loaded at the gate. In the end of October Sidi 
Ki^isim appeared off‘ Bombay harbour, and, in spite of the 
remonstrances of the Bombay Government, attacked all vessels 
trading vdth Maratha ports ; he even went so far as to seize a vessel 
belonging to Bomljay. Then, after burning a village on the Kolaba 
coast, his fleet sailed for Cheul, but failed in their attempt on the 
town. 

In 1682 the Maratha general Dadaji Raghunath Deshpd.nde- 
was sent to besiege Janjira, with the promise that if he took the 
fort he would be made 03ie of the eight chief officers or f radiums. 
Later on, Sarablu-lji, with Sultdn Akbar and 20,000 men, joined the 
besieging force from R^ygad, battered the island for thirty days, 
lev<^lled its fortifications, and, with the hejp of one Khandoji Farjud, 
organized a. plot for its cession. The plot was discovered and 
Khandoji m- as put to death. And, sheltered by a rock in the middle 
of the island, tiie garrison, unclei* Sidi Khairiyat, gallantly continue*’'^ . 
the defence while Sidi Kasim cleared the bay of Sam bhajfs fleet. 
Sambhaji then attempted, wdtli'stones and fragments of rock, to fill 
the channel, winch 'was eight hundred yards broad and thirty. 
def‘p, but, before the work was completed, he was called away to 
meet a bod}" of Moghai horse. 

For some time after Samblniji left, Sidi Kj^,sim with his whole 
fleet continued to watch Janjira. In April he sailed to Bomba}^, 
where the English, afraid of the Emperor’s displeasure, allowed 
him to anclior. After the Sidis came they had some fights w-ith 
Samblidjibi boats, in wlueh the Sidis took several prizes and 
ravaged the Maratha coast outside of the harbour, killing cows, 
carrying off women, and burning villages. They even passed as 
far inland as Mahad in Kolaba, and caiTied off’ the wife of Dadaji, 
Sambhaji’s gfmeral. In retaliation Sambhaji and the Portuguese 
stopped all supplies to Bombay. After Sambhaji left Rajpuii, 
Uadaji Raglinnath gave up attempting to fill the chamiel between 
Janjira and the mainland. 'When Sidi Kasim sailed for Bombay, 
Dcidaji gathered- bo^its and made an attack on the island, but was 
beaten ofi‘ with the loss of two hundred men. In October Sarnbhaji’s 
fleet Sciiled frein the Nagothna river to attack the Sidi, whose 
fleet '‘ATts at anchor off Mazgaon. As the Marathas drew near, the 
Sidi got under -weigh and stood up the harbour, and choosing his 
position lay to and waited the adtack. The Maratha attack was led 
by. Sidi Misri, nephew of Sidi SambaJ, who had gone over to the 
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Marathas when he Icsfc the commanel of the ilogliai fleet. Kasim 
commanded the Sidi fleet in person, and tlioiigli he had only fifteen 
vessels to Sainblrnii^s thirty, gained a complete victory. Sidi M.isri 
mortally VvWiided, ancHiis own and three other ve;ssels were, 
taken. Enraged by this defeat Sambliaji threatened to fortify 
Elephanta, to'annoj" the English and prevent the Sidi vessels from 
anchoring at Mazgaon during the stormy season. But this scheme 
fell through, and, in its stead, l^o suddenly propo.-'ed an alliance with 
the English against the Moghids and the Sidis. In I^ovember the 
Sidis entered the Pen river and carried 200 prisoners to Mazgaon,. 
Bombay Council expostulating laxt not da*.ri;ng to resent, 
in 1683 the Moghal fleet returned to Surat, while the Sldils 
squadron remained in Boml:>ay harbour. During this time they 
bad frequent afiVays with the English, in one of wlxieh two 
English soldiers were cut down, and in another two or three 
Sidis were wounded.’ 

In 1689, on the rupture with the Moghals which formed part 
of Sir John Chikrs ambitious scheme for increasing the power of 
the English, boats from Bombay captured scvej*al of the Sidi’s 
vessels which were carrying provisions ito the Mogliai* army at 
Danda-Pajpuri. Sidi Kdsini wrote several civil letters to the 
English deniaiiding his vessels, • As he received no redress, on the 
14ch of Februaiy he landed at midnight at Sivri on the east of 
Bomljay island with twenty thousand men, and, on the following 
day, tool: the fort of Mazgaon, which, the English gaJTison had 
deserted with siicn fopiish haste that they loft behind tiiein ’ eight 
or nine chests of treasure, four chersto of arms, .fourteen cannon, 
»ind t\yo iiiortars. The Sidi hoisted Ids flag in Milzgaon. fort, 
raade it his Im ad-quarters, and sent a party to plunder tlm island. 
Two eoinpanies of seventy men each, with several gentlemen 
vokonteers, vrere sent from Bombay castle to drive the Sidis from 
Jlazgaon ; but the atte.mpt proved a complet.e failu.re. ' The Sidis 
were now mastej s of nearly the whole island. Batteries were rari:od 
agaiiisi} Bombay Castle and the garrison was greatly harassed. Two 
factors were sent, to tlie Emperor, aiT;i with }iiuch difficulty were 
adimtt.en to an amlienee. Among other requests, they asked that 
ttie ciiarte.]’ which had been forfeited sh.ould be renowe<l, and that 
the ^Sldi should be ordered to leave Bombay. The charter was 
and, yvhen certain conditions had been tylfilled by the 
Erign.SiV the Sidis vmre ordered to leave. Bombay, but tins did not 
ta.ve place till ^June 1690.^ In 1690 Sidi Ivasini iielped the kloghal 
aimq muler iriatikad Khdii to take the important fortress of 
y x gaci in iyolaba, and was re warded by the grant of the Eatn4giri 
ciiscncts of iiiijanvel and Sindhudurg. ‘'in 1696, Sidi Khairiv^t, the 
governor oi Janjira died. . 

5^^ Sidi K^sim, the unanimous decision of 
tivt 1 as his successor Sirul Khan the commandant of 

ort Oi Padamdurg or Kdnsa-Killa about two miles north- 


i'aginents,^* 3 S% 2 ^^ events between 1672 and 1683 are from Orme’s Historical 
Hamilton’s New Account, I. 220-228, and Oviiigton’s Voyage to Surat, 151. 
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•west of Ja'ojira. In 1713, Balaji Vislivanfith Pesh-wa, on behalf of 
Shahn, entered into a treaty with Kianhoji Angria,the chief of Kolaba, 
with the object of destroying the power of the Portuguese and of the 
Sidis. The Sidis’. territory was invaded and Siml Khan forced to 
tender his submission, A treaty was (1714) concluded promising 
mutual forbearance and the ecj[uitable adjustment of rights and 
claims. In 1732, the Peshwa Bajirav planned an expedition 
against the island of Janjira; but *^'0 was called away, and, in the 
hands of his brother, the expedition proved a failure. Sirui 
Khan not only defended his possessions, but took the offensive 
and caused much loss in Siiahu’s districts. According]}’’ the Marathas 
entered into a secret treaty with Yakub Khan, a con verted Koli, 
one of the best of the Sidi’s officers.^ On condition of deserting his 
master’s cause, Yakub v/as to receive the command of the Maraiha 
lieet. almost the wlmle of the vSidi’s possessions, and two per cent of 
the re-^^eniie of the lower Konkan from Pen to Kolhapur. His brother 
was to be appointed second in command at Rdygad, and in case of 
^suecess£10,000(Rs. 1,00,000). 'v^ore to be distributed among the troops 
and crews. To aid this scheme, in 1733, a force was sent into the 
Koiikan. But the intrigues failed, and, in the war that followed, 
though the Sidi’s fleet was sehied at Ehjpuri by the combined 
efforts of the Peshwa and A.ngria<, little impression -was made o.n 
danjira, and once more the Marathfe w:ithdrew batSed. 

In spite of the failure of this attempt to take Janjira the Sicli’s 
power at sea was on the decline. Their fleet had shown itself no 
match for the Maratha fleet, and tlie}^ were now^ by th.^ir own 
confession, unable to protect the shipping of Suratr At the same- 
time the Court of Delhi had ceased to hav’O any power in^ Bura-t. 
Tegbakt Khan, yAio was now the independent ruler of the city and 
castle, had owed much of his success in the recent troubles to 
English money an<'i munitions of wax\ Under these cirerf instances 
the English endeavoured tp obtain from Tegbakt Klnifi the position 
and revenues of admii^als of Surat. As the Sidi was their ally, and 
ai.'* ally whom in the growing poiver of the Marathas they could 
ill a'Sbrd to offend, the English were unwilling to attempt to gain 
the position of admirals by force. They had to content themselves 
with granting passes to traders, with making an expedition against 
the Koii pii'ates of Sultdnpur in Kathiawar, and witli using 
every effort to induce the governor oi Surat to ti aiisfer the fleet 
subsidy from the Sidi to them,-'^ Tegbakt Kh^ii at first was 
anxious to please the English. But wlien his power was firmly 
established his tone by degrees changed. The Mai*athas now enjoyed 
almost all the revenue or the country round Surat and Tegbakt 
Klum found himself badly off for money. He saw that so long^ as 
the admiral was weak, he could keep a large share of the subsidj?^ 
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lYdkub, who was familiarly known as Shaxkji, had the entire confidence of the 
Sidi. He was a descendant of one ,of the Koli chiefs of th^j Konkan and was 
hereditary pdtil of Golidgad. He was taken prisoner as a child and bred a 
MiiJialiniin. He early distingaished himself, and, on getting command of a ship, 
became celebrated for his stotagem and bravery. . . ^ . rrr r-oo 

-Bombay Quarterly Heview, iV. 192. ^ Bombay Quarterly Keyiew, IV. 188. 
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for his own use, but that, if the Engiisli were appointed to , the 
charge of the fleet their power at sea would force him to pay them 
the full stipend. Influenced by these motives Tegbakt Khan, after 
long negotiations; refused to favour the English claims.^ This 
change in the governor’s conduct was accompanied by so many acts 
of oppression that the English left Surat and remained on board 
their ships at the mouth of’ the Tapti. A Sidi .Beet was sent to act- 
against them, but they repulsed the fleet and blockaded the river. 
The blockade caused such distress in Surat that Tegbakt 
was forced to redress the English grievances. The English did not 
press their claim to be made admirals of Surat, arid at the close of 
the year (6tli December 1733) concluded an oilensiye and defensive 
alliance with the Janjira Sidis. 

When free from the English claims Tegbakt Kludn attempted 
to take advantage of the Sidi’s weakness by keeping to himself 
the whole of the tleet subsidy. Failing in his elFoiis to obtain 
a share of the subsidy by peaceful means, the Sidi collected 
a fleet and seized several ships at the mouth of the Tapti. 
The English w'ere called to mediate, and, in August 1735, Tegbakt 
Khfo engaged to pay the Sidi £24,000 (Rs. 2,40,000) for arrears of 
subsidy and £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000) for the c arrant year. But the 
governor failed to perforin his engagement, and Masud, the Sidi’s 
agent at Surat, again interrupted trade, and raised his demands to 
£90,000 (Ss. 9,00,000). A second time the governor craved the 
assistance of the English, but this time they refused to interfere. 
The governor was left to make his own arrangements, and, after 
some concessions; in February 1736, he succeeded in inducing the 
Sidi to restore all the ships lie had taken/^ 

In 1784, on the death of Sidi Sirul Khdn, Sidi Abdulah the eldest 
of his sons, was murdered by his youngest brother"^ who usurped 
the government to the prejudice of Sidi Reheinan, an elder brother, 
who was absent from Jarijira. Yakub Khan, the Janjira captain 
with wjiom the Maratl^d^r had entered into a secret treaty in 1732, 
espoused tlie caus^^ of Sidi Reheinan and called on Shahu for support. 
Shahu sent troops and Yakub Khan acted with such vigour tliat 
Raygiid was gained, Tala and Gosala reduced, and the Sidi 
troops defeated wdth the loss of their general and pursued to 
Danda-E^ijpuri. Batteries were raised against Janjira, while 
Manaji Angria assailed it from the sea, and, though once more the 
Maratlias failed to reduce the island, the Sidis were forced to 
recognize the claims of Sidi Reheman and cede to the Mar^th<4s 


^ The negotiations lasted from June 7th to July 31st 1733. Bombay Quarterly 
Eeview, ly. 193. • 

- On this occasion the governor, in lieu of the original subsidy, assigned the Sidi 
one-third of the customs by sea and land ; one-third of the proceeds of the mint ; 
an allotment from cotton and other funds ; the revenue of the Balsar division ; 
certain dues from Bhtaia^ai*. in Kdthiihyar ; and one-third share of the tolls in 

f :aiu. Surat Diary fiiom March 1735 to February 173G ; Consultation Book of the 
oinbay Oqvenmiens;, 23rd April and 20th August 1735. 

^ to Janjira records, Sidi Abdulah was murdered by Sidi Sambal, a slave 

ot Sidi Sirul. Sambal ruled for two years and iu 1736 was murdered by three slaves, 
bidi Sallam, Sidi Faraz, and Sidi Syad, who placed Sidi Rehemdn on the throne. 
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the forts of R^iygad, Tala, Gosala, A^’chltgad, and Birviidi, together 
with half the rcyenue of the Sidi’s dominions^ lifter three years 
Sidi Seh6m.4n was removed from power (1739) and his brother Sidi 
Hasan appointed in his place. 

A few years later, the rivalry between Angria and the 
Peshwa caused a certain friendliness between the Sidis and the 
Peshwa. In 1744, to prevent Angria from taking possession of the 
fort of Maclgad about twelve miles south of Janjira, the Sidi left it 
under the chaige o? tlie Peshwa and made an assignment for its 
support. Ctn the death of Sidi Hasan in 1745, .the ehiefship of 
Janjira was for a time usurped by one Syed Aliana, but was- recovered 
in the following year l>y the riglitful heir Sidi Ibrahim Khan. 
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Ill the faction fights -which raged in Surat, after Tegbakt Khan’s The sidi at Surat, 
death in 1746, the English and the Sidi took different sides. Mia l74S-17d9. 
Achan, the fdeud of the English., was at first successful, and in 1748 
secured both the goverunieia of the city s ’ad the command of the castle. 

But in 1751 his rivals Sa.'^dar Ilhdn and his son Wakhan Kifan, 
who had the support of the Sidi and of the Dutcli, by the promise 
of half the revenues of the city, won 'D4,m!lji Gdikwar to their side. 

Mia iVehan was forced to give up the government of the city and 
retire to the castle. Thi,s command, also, he soonio.si. Some ships 
of the Sidi reached Surat .just before the hurst of the rainy se;ason_, 
and, under the plea of stress of weather, remained m the Tapti 
until their eominauder Sidi Masud, a man of great ability, found^ an 
opportunity of seizing the castle. On losing the castie Mia Achan 
retired to Bombay.^ 

On learning of the defeat of their faction at Surat, the English, and 
the Peshwa who -was jealouso£theGaikw:tr’ssuccess,,ioiriedma. scheme 
for ousting Safdar ]^l'in and Sidi luasud and sharing the commaiid 
of the city. The English engaged to etpiip a fleet and attack Surat 
from the river, w'hile the Peshwa sent an army to act on the land side. 

■ But soon after this agreement, the GMkwar removed the Peshwa’s 
jealous--- h- promising to give him one half of his share of the Surat 
revenue,-. ‘ The Peshwa’s army was recalled and th-c English fleet 
was forced to retire to Bombay. In consequence of this English 
interests at Surat suftbred. Their gardens and cattle were taken 
from them, tiic factors were imprisoned, and, under the influence of 
the Dutch, the head factor was forced to sig-n (November 1751) a 
treaty with the governor and Sidi -Miisud, agreeing to .send from 
Surat all the sol'dicrs in the Company’s service, European as well as 
Lidian.^ Tliis treaty was repudiated by the Bombay Government, 


» 'Clio partition treaty of the Sidi’a tomtory ^yen in full it Jorvie’ Koutan, 
Of the Sidi ’s territories the of Mcinile and a.aia, tlio parganas of 

oLiihiandBirviidi, the tajypds of Godegaon and Niziimpur, and half the f.ajm of 
jGovdle having 24-^ villages were ceded to tne Mar^th^. The territory that 
l^mained witS the Sidi was the pargands of Ndndgaon, Slmvardhan, Diva and 
Mhasla, the tappa of Mandla, and the 24^ villages- of Gov^de. To these the Poon^ 
i that the Sidi vave up all claim to share m the Tevenuc ot jSagoijhna, 

Sfinf and Antora. The date of the treaty is doubtful. 

Grant Duff (232) gives 1735 ; Jervis in one passage (108) gives 1^36, and in another 
1131 ) 1732 ; the Poona records give 1736. ^ , m « tw 

2 Stavoiinus’ Voyages, III. 52. Aitchisons Treaties, IV, 48o-48i. 
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and in its place, in 1752, a fresh set of articles wa-s drawn up, under 
which their property was, to be resto.red, and the English paid a sum 
of £20,000 (fo. 2,00,000) for the expense they had incuiTed in the 
strugglevS and the loss sustained at their custom-house. 

During the four following years (1752- 175G) Sidi Masiid, while 
continuing on friendly terms with Safdar Khan, the governor of the 
city, and the Dutch, drew into his own hands the entire management 
of the city< In 1756 Sidi Masud died and was succeeded his son 
Ahinad Khan. As Ahmad Khdn w^as a youth who had none of his 
father’s power Surat was again disturbed by factions. The Sidi and 
the Dutch favoured one Ali Nawaz Khan the rival of their old ally 
Safdar Khan. And in retaliation Safdar Khan adopted one Ftlris 
Khd,n as his heir and turned for help to the English olfering them 
the post of admiral if they would drive the Sidi from the castle. 
This efier was not accepted. In January 1758 Safdar Khan died, 
and, in spite of the claims of Fdris Khan, was succeeded lyAiiNaw^az 
Khin^ the ally of the Sidi and of tlie Dutch. On the accession of 
Ali Nawaz Klian, the supporters of Fai'is Khan proposed to the 
English chief that F^ris KMn should be appointed governor of the 
city, and that the English should undertake the coniiiiaiid of the 
castle and of the fieet. If the English agreed, the supportcjrs of Faris 
Kh^n guaranteed five yearly payments of £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000). 
The English were willing ; but the treaty was never concluded 
as the Peshwa was jealous of tliis increase of English power and 
threatened to iittack Bassein and Bombay.^ 

Meanwhile, before the end of 1758, Mia Achan, who since his loss 
ox the command of the castle in 1751 had been living in Bombay, 
returned to Surat, and, in December partly through his own infiuence, 
partly through Sidi Ahmad’s support, expelled Ali Nawaz Khi4n 
from the government of the city and established himself in his place. 
Sidi Ahmad was now all -powerful in Surat, and left to Mia Achan not 
so much as the uoiaination of his own officers. Mia Achan resented 
this interference and a feeling of distrust sprang up between him, 
aud the Sidi. As the government of the city was bad , and as there was 
the risk that the Mar^thas might step in, the Surat traders petitioned 
the English chief to take command of the castle and iieet. Trusting 
to this feeling in their favour, and strengthened by the presence of 
a. squadron of men-of- Avar and by the great abilitv of Mr. Spencer 
their chief at Surat, the Bombay Government deteiniiiied to^ make 
an attempt to oust Sidi Ahmad from the command of the castle and 
the fleet. To prevent the Mar^thds from taking part in the struggle, 
the Bombay Government induced them to agree, tliat, on account of 
the ruin to trade caused by his command of the castle, the Sidi 
should be turned out of Surat; that the English should take 
possession and have the sole command of the Surat castle ; that the 
fleet subsidy or tanlca should be divided into three shares, one for 


^ Grant Dujff, 302, 303, The immediate grounds for tlie English e^rpedition against 


Surat were, that the Sidi’s people had (1758) insulted some Englishmen and ref"S' 
redress, and that the Sidi had proved himself mint for his as admiral, ben 
unable to hold his owm against the MarAtha fieet, 

Surat’s Treaty Bill, 10 • 1 1 . 
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the. English, one for the Pesliwa, and one for the Surat Nawd-b : and, 
.that the Maratlias should not ta.ke part in any quarrels or disputes 
that might arise in Surat. 

On the 15tli. of February 1759, a body of land forces con,sisting of 
800 Europeans, 1500 Native Infantry, and a detachment of Royal 
Artillery, ai-rived off tlie mouth, of the Tiipti. Captain Maitland of 
the Royal Artillei'y vras in charge of the land force, and Captain 
Watson of the Goinpaiij^ s Marine was in command of the armed 
vessels. The troops landed near Domas and dislodged a party of 
Sidis who held the Frenclr garden to the west of the outer wall of 
the city. The outer walls were l>attered hut with little effect, till a 
joint attack from land side and from the river was organized on 
the Sidi’s garden, just within the north end of the outer wall. Boats 
were landed and the Sidis driven inside of the inner wall. The 
inner line of fortiiieations and tliii" castle had still to be takciL But 
.a very brisk .cannonade for about twenty hours, aided it is said by 
tlie connivance of the Dutch, chief and of one of the Sidi’s officc^rs, 
brought the besieged to ternis. It was prop.osed to Mia Achan and 
his party to coutinuo .Mia Acliaii as gos'crnor of the/ city, on 
condition that Fdris Khan was made deputy governor, and that the 
En.glis'li were put in possession of the castle and of the fleet subsidy. 
Mia Achan accepted these terms, and, on the 4th of March 1759, the 
agreement was concluded. ‘Upon this Mia Achan opened the Mecca 
gate in the inner wall, and, tiioSidi, judging further resistance useless, 
agreed, to give up the castle. .His people were allowed to march out 
with tlieir arms and accoutre.uients, and to take away all valuable 
effects including tlie finmturc of tlieir houses.^ 

In the same year (1759) in wliicli they ]o.st .command of Surat 
castle., the Jaiijira goverinnevit obtained possession of Jdfarabad on 
the south coast of K?(tIiiaWar. 'I’he connection between the Sidis 
of Janjira and Jafaralsad aro.se in the follo wing way. In 1781 Turk 
patei aiuheertfiiii otlier Koli landowners of Jafarai»ad committed a 
I'obbery or piracy' near Surat. Tlicy were seized by Sidi Hilol who 
Wasthm-iprotecliiig tlie .shipping of Surat, and, as they had nothing to 
pay as I'ansom, tiiey oiivred the pe/rt of* Jafarabad: Sidi Hilol w'out 
to J,afaral>ad ami olktained the village hf a written agreement. ' In 
1749 a foj't u'as built and m agent and captain appointed. In 1759 
some disputes ai'osc^ at JUiaraliad, and, through '.the hitervention of 
the- English, wlm were anxious to keep the Sidi .as aii .allj^ and tO 
nlake up to him for the loss of Siiret castle, it waj?dtecided‘fo appoint 
Sidi Hilol nianager OY faivjddr of Jafarabad under the orders of the 
Janjira goveriinient. In return for their help, the Sidi engaged., to 
supply Bombay with live cattle, an important matter for ' the 
English, as the overthrow of the Portuguese and the estaMisJhment 
of Maratlia power had closed all other Konkan markets.^ ' " 

In 1760, after a frieiidship of t^veiity-five years, abrupture took 
place between the Sidis and theMar4th^s. Rd,indji Pant, the Maratha 
governor of the Konkan,. assisted by a Portugue.se corps, took the 
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1 Details of the siege andcaptiire of Surat are given in Bombay Gi^zetteer, IL 126-127* 

2 Details of the treaty are given in Aitchisoms Treaties, IV. (1876), 163, 165r 
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territory left to the Sidi by the treaty of 1736, and attacked and 
besieged Janjira island.^ Janjira was saved by the English, who, 
emboldened by the ruin of the Marathds at Pdnipafc (7th January 
l76iyhoisted the British flag at Janjira, and compelled the Marathn^s 
to respect it. In a treaty con^bided^ in September of the same 
year, they procured the Sidis the promise that their country should 
not again be molested and that the territory taken from them 
by R^mjlji Pant should be restored.^ In 1762, Sidi Ibr^m was 
murdered by his slave Yakut who usurped the chiefship to the 
prejudice of Abdul Rahim, the nearest heir, and ruled as Sidi Y^kut 
Sanni. The British Government tried to arbitrate between 
Y^kut and Abdul Rahim, but Abdul Rahim was secretly aided by 
the Mar^th^s, and would yield nothing'of his claim. A British force 
was sent to enforce a settlement and Abdul Rahim fled to Poona. 
In 1768 another attempt was made to effect a comproniiso, but this 
also failed. In 1772, as it was feared that the Peshwa might suppjort 
Abdul Rahim, it was arranged that Abdul Rahim shoid^.l be put in 
possessioii of Danda-Rdjpuri in subordination to Sidi Ydkut, who 
also promised him the succession to Janjira at his death.^ Sidi 
Y^kut died shortly after this agreement, and Abdul Rahiin succeeded 
him and continued to rule till his death in 1784> . On Arxlul Rahim's 
death, Sidi Johar, the commandant of Janjira, seized the chief ship 
to the exclusion of Abdul Rahim’s eldest son Abdul Karim Kliaii, 
commonly called Balu Mia.® Bdlu Mia fled to .Poona and his cause 
was strongly supported by Ndna PhaJnavis, who was anxious by any 
means to gain the island of Janjira. Johar appealed to the English 
to settle the dispute, declaring that he would tighd. so long as he had 
one man left and the rock of Janjira reinf^ined. Efforts were made 
to prevent the outbreak of war, and, in 1791 (6th June), on mating 
over liis claims on Janjira to the Peshwa, Billu Mia^ was guaranteed 
a tract of land near Surat, yielding about £7500 (Es. 75,000) a year."'' 
The Peshwa docs not seem to liave been able to establish his 
influence in Janjira, and the state remained virtual!} ■ independent, at 
least in its internal administration. Sidi Johar ruled for years 
(1784-1789), and vras succeeded by Sidi Ibrahim otherwise known 
as Dhakle Baba. He ruled till * 1792, when his slave Sidi Jumrud 
Khdii threw Ibrdhim into prison, where he remained till Jumrud's 


^ Coionel Etheridge’s Report, based on Poona records, shows bliafc from j757 to 1760 
the 5^ wtiAois belonging to the Sidi were in possession of the .Peslivi'a. Aitchisoti’s 
Treaties, V. 20. 

2 Aitchison’s Treaties, 2Q. The Sidi afterwards took improper advantage of 
the protection afforded bj committing several .acts of violence in the Maratha 
ten-i^iory, of which the English were obliged to mark then disapprobation in the 
strongest manner. Grant r'uJff, 324. 

^ Details are given in Aitchison’s Treaties, IV. {1S7G}, .332-33 

y After fruitless efforts to tsike Janjira, Abdul Rniiim entered the fortress* as a 
disciple of Sidi iakut, who was well S'ersed in theKiiriin. Abdul .Ualiim is said to 
have murderfcd his prect^ptor. Janjira State Records. 

5 Sidi Yrikiit had made a will bequeathing the state to the second son of Abdiil 
E^iin under the guardiaiiship of his friend Sid: Johar, Gi-’aiit Duff’s Mardthds, 
507. 

® Bdlu Mia was the founder cf the Sachin ^"awdbs. Details are inven in Bombay 
Gazetteer, Vi. 260. . . 

The terms of the engagement are given mAitchison's Treaties, IV. (1876), 334, 335. 
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death in 1804. After Jiimrud’s death Ibrahim was restored to the 
chief ship and continued to rule till his death in 1826. He is 
described as very fair for an Asiatic, a mild and kind ruler, and 
hospitable to strangers.^ During his chief ship the sovereignty of 
the Konkan passed (1803- 1817) from the Peshwa to the English. 
The English avoided interference with the internal affairs of the 
Sidis. Sidi Ibrahim was succeeded by his son Sidi Muhammad. In 
1834 the British Government declared Janjira to be subject to the 
British power, and, in virtue of its supremacy, abolished the Janjira 
mint which issued a debased coinage. In 1848 Sidi Muhammad 
abdicated the throne in favour of his son Sidi Ibrahim Kh£n the 
father of the present Nawd,b. 

For many years, though so close to Bombay, little was known 
of Janjira. The chief showed much dislike to correspona with 
the Bombay Government. The country was believed to be covered 
with malarious forests infested with tigers, and to be sparsely 
inhabited by a fever-stricken and oppressed people. Crime of every 
kind was imputed to Sidi officials, to the Nawdb himself, and to his 
relations. Even for trivial offences the common punishment was 
mutilation.. No European’s life was safe. The crew of an English 
ship landing ab Ja,njira were stoned. In 1855, an abduction and 
murder and the carrying away of a merchant from British territory, 
compelled the Bombay Gov’^ernment to fi.ne the Nawab and interpose 
in the government of the country.^ The rights and privileges of 
sardars 3 who originally were consulted in state affairs and had 
a share in the administration, had been disregarded by the Nav/db 
and his predecessor. In 1887 so bitter were the quarrels between 
the chief and the Sidi sanldrs, that the Bombay Government urged 
the chief to provide an independent court to try serious oftences. 
Two years later (1889), the Nawdb was deprived of criminal juris- 
diction, and a resident British officer with limited judicial powers 
was appointed to the political charge of the state. Civil and revenue 
jurisdiction were left in tlie hands of the chief, but he was bound 
to communicate with Government through the political officer and 
to follow his advice. 

In 1870 the Nawab went to Bombay to pay his respects to His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, and stayed in Bombay in 
the hope of regaining his lost authority. During his absence the 
administration of civil justice fell into disorder, and irregularities in 
collecting revenue occasioned many disputes. The sarddrs indignant 
at the Nawab s prolonged absence, at his extravagance, at his 
partiality for HindUvS, and at the violation of their privileges, broke 
into rebellion, seized the fort of Janjira, and placed Sidi Ahmad Khan 
the eldest legitimate son of the Nawab on the state cushion, justifying 
their conduct by their right to depose a chief for neglect and 
incompetence. Inresponse to an appeal from the Nawab, the Bombay 
Government sent the late Mr. Havelock of the Bombay Civil Service 
to Janjira to inquire into the causes of revolt. Mr. Havelock decided 
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that the pretensions of tlih sarddrs were groundless, but that they 
and the other subjects of the Nawab had great cause of coiiiplaiiit. 
It was accordingly decided to restore the NaM4b on his eoinp lying 
wiih the terms of an agreement, by which lie undertook to reform the 
admiiristTation, to be gnided by the advice of the British. Gov'ernmer.t, 
to appoint a proper police, and to frame a code of revenue laws.^ 
The "Collector of the neighbouring district oi* Kolaba was inade 
Political Agent and the. resident officer his assistant. Under j:iie 
new systeri the ^a/rdars continued to urge their original claims. i>ut 
the Kawab refused the title and .station of sarddrs e ven to his owm 
fajiiily,andtreat(^dtheia asmeinbensof the fortgarrison wdioni lie could 
“disnass at his pleasure. In 1872 Mr. Salmon, then Political Agent, 
inquired into the claims of the sarddrs. He decided that most high 
in th^e state had been u.sually held by sarddrs chosen from, 
time t'' tiiVie by the Navrab and paid hy salaries, and that sarddrs 
wdio divl not Itold office w^ere, by custom, entitled to ailowpxnces. In 
1872 the Navrab attended Iprd Northbrook’s Uarbar in Bombay, 
but was mortified to find he rvas placed below the chief of Sachin. 
In 1873 the sarddrs rvere induced to submit to the Naw'd-b. Tliey 
apologised for their conduct in deposing him, and begged that ti'.eir 
iamis an^I aiiow’anees might be continued according to the Nawab’s 
pleasure. In the .same, year the Px'abhu favourites, w’ho wmre reported 
to have exercised so evil an infiucnce on the Nawab, w ».vre prohibited 
from holding any appointments. In 1S75 the Nawmb agriin wmnt 
to Bciiibay to pay his r<^spects to His Bo:val Highness the Prince of 
^ales, a'ld was much pleased by the Jr^rince’s kind and courteous 
reception. In 1876 the Nawnib reljnqidshed liis monopoly on the 
sale iji tobacco, abolished the tax oii persons leaving the state by sea, 
and arranged that cX steamer should j>ly between Bombay ami the 
JanUra ports. In 1877,- on the score of his loss of revenue from a 
ba«l harvest, the Nawmb was excused attendance at the Imperial 
As,se]iiblage at Delhi. 

Ill September 1877 a series^ of riots took place between the 
Iliimu and Miisalman subjects .of the Nawjfb. According to the 
rules of the state, Hindu processions and music wmre forludden during 
the moiirl; oi dayman, from the ist to the 12th of Muharram, and 
during two father months. Music wjis not allowed on Sunday or 
Tliiirsday nights and during the whole of Fridays. If weddings or 
great. Hindu lustivais fell during the forbidden periods, the Hi.mlus 
tverc allovred to play music wdthin their houses, unless the bouse 
was near a mosque or a Muhammadan’s house, in w’hich case music 
xvas forbidden. Music w^as never played near mosques at prayer 
time. 

Ill Sept ember 187 7, as theGanpati holidays fell in the Muhammadan 
month of Ramzan, under previous rules the Hindus. were forbidden 
the use of music. On the 2Gth of August, just before the beginning 
Ox Ramzdn, under, the iniiuence of his Hindu advisers, the Nawab 
issued an order, which, though skilfully worded, in effect withdrew 
all restrictions on Hindu processions and music, except that music 


^ Details are given in Aitehison’s Treaties, IV. (1876), 329-330. 
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was not to ^ be played in front of mosques. This order was 
communicated to Mr. Larcom, the Assistant Agent, anrl as he heard 

IhetSeX^fH is.sued to meet 

Ir;” 01 the Oanpati processions happening- during Bmnzdn. 
He tliLTLiou-i ordered the magistrates to enforce the new rnies. When 
they came to them took hitter offence 

at the new rule^ and getting no redress from the Nawab, determined 
to prevent the Hindus from playing music in public. Between the 
ten til and the six+t^nth of September seven disturbances took place. 
In some cases the Miisalmans were most to blame, entering Hindu 
houses and breaking idols ; in other cases the fault lay with the 
IHndim, who were foolhardy enough to play, in front of mosques. 
Ihe offenders were in most cases fined and forced to apologise. The 
obnoxious order was withdrawn, and another order, .fair to both sides 
was pr(3pared by a committee of leading Musalindiis and Hindus. 

In^ November (1877) the quarrels betw^een the .Nawdb and his 
sarddrs were renewed. Many of the sarddrs, individually and 
collectively, represented thei)* grievances to Mr. W. G. .Pedder, C.S., 
theii^P olitical Agent. The grievances wdiich, in Mr. Pedder \s oninion' 
require<l redress, were the power of the Prabhu officials, the careless 
destruction of the forests in 'mdm lands, the resumption of grants, 
the withdrawal of the rights of over-landholders, the refusal of reply 
or redress, and the disuse of complimentary letters and privilege! 
Mr. Pechlor strongly urged on the Newab the necessity of redrej^Sne^ 
these grievances. , ^ 

Tlio inquiries which atir. Pedder. made in connection with the 
Hindu and Musalman riots and with the complaints, showed 

tluat the police and criminal administration, which was supervised 
by the Assistant Political Agent, had been greatly improved 
and was satisfactory. Education, which also was directly under 
the Assistant Political Agent, was progressing fairly. All other 
branches of the administration were corrupt and bad. . The land 
revenue system of fixed grain rents, changeable to cash at current 
prices at the option of the landholder, was not unsuited to the 
circumstances of tlie state, and taxation was not excessive. But the 
officials embezzled much of the revenue and defrauded the people. 
It was true that, except grant or indm lands, the soil belonged *to the 
Nawab, ].)ut there were certain customary limits to the exercise of 
Ills rights as overlord, and he was said to go beyond tliose limits by 
turning off landholders who had not failed to pay their rent. A large 
proportion of tlie revenue was consumed in grants and claims.- There 
was no proper record of these claims, and old claims were stopped 
and fresh claims granted without rule or system. The financial 
administration was as bad as it could be. There was no statement 
of accounts and no audit. Instead of all revenue being received into 
and all payments being made out of the treasury, assignments on 
rents were issued to such an extent that in one division only about 100 
out of 1100 Ichandis of rice ever reached the Government granaries. 
Civil justice was almost a farce ; no redress v^as given in suits 
against favourites of the Nawd-b. There were no public w-orks, no- 
water-works though water-w’-orks were much needed, no landing 
places, and no roads. The reckless cutting of timber was destroying 
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the forests, Finallyj, there was no responsible manager and the 
state ofEcials were inefiieient and corrupt.^ 

In 1878 a kdrhkdri wac appointed with civil and magisterial 
powers. On the 28th of January 1879 the Nawdb SidilbrdhimKhdn 
died. He left three sons, two by a concubine, and one, Sidi Ahmad 
Khdn, the youngest, bj’' his lawful wife. The party in favour of 
the illegitimate sons being stronger installed the eldest as Nawab 
in spite of the protest of the Assistant Agent. The Bombay 
Gove-rninent annulled this election and Sidi Ahmad Kh^in was 
recognised as Nawab. The young Nawab, who is (1882) nii^eteen 
years old, was at the R^jkum?lr College in ildjkot till Sej)tember 
1881. During his minority the administration is in the bands of 
the hwrhhdri under the orders of the Assistant Agent, andbsubject to 
the supervision of the Political Agent. 

The Naw^b of Janjira paj-s no tribute and has no patent allowing 
adoption. In matters of succession the son succeeds whom the 
chief persons of the state consider best fitted to manage the state. 
The chief has a force of 700 men for garrison and police duties. 
He has a salute of nine guns. 


CHAPTEE IV * 

ADIVSINISTRATION. 

The chief district revenue officers are, the maluUharis or heads 
of the three larger • fiscal di\d3ions or mahdls of Shrivardhan, 
Ndndgaon, and iUhasla; the ndih-talisihUrs or heads of the 
smaller fiscal divisions called tahsils or ta2)pds of Piirchaitan, Meindla, 
and Govdle: the mujumdars or district accountants; and the huikaniis 
or village accountants. The mahdlharis and ndih-tahsilddrs, who 
5n revenue matters are independent of each other and are equal in 
rank and power, control the revenue un-magement of their divisions, 
the mahdlharis having also subordinate magisterial nowers. The 
mujiimddr as a suboixlinate of the moMlkari and ndlb-iahsilddr is 
entrusted with keeping the accounts and with the actual collection 
01 tile revenue; and the hulharni or accountant with assisting the 
mpjiiniddr and with fixing the amount due from groups of forty 
villages. The mahdlkaris receive monthly pay of from £4 to 
£4 105. (Rs. 40 -Rs. 45) ; the ndib4ahsilddrs yearly cash and gi'ain 
allowances valued at £24 (Rs. 240); the mujumdars yearly cash and 
grain allowances valued at £16 (Rs. 160), and the Jmikamts, besides 
levying 6^, 3a. (Rs. 8i) on every £10 (Rs. JOO), when assessing the 
revenue, claim 2^. (Re.l) from each village at the time of verifyino* the 
accounts, kuUrujudi The village officers are the headman or pdtil 
and the messenger or mMr, TliepajJ^ supervises the villacre and 
carries out the mahdlharis orders. In some villages the patil has 


^ Mr. Tedder’s letter to Govermnent, No. 516 of 15th April 1878, 
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an assistant called Mrhhdri, whose special duties are to help the 
pdtil in procuring supplies for the state servants and officials and 
for travellers. The pdtil and Mrhhdri receive no perquisites from 
the people and are not paid hy the state, hut are freed from the 
house-tax of is. to 26\ {S am. -"Re, l) a, year. The m.hdrs act as 
watchmen and messengers. They are paid by the state about five 
pounds (3 adholis) of grain on every bigha of tilled land, and a 
similar allowance is given them by every landholder at harvest time. 

Of the early system of land irianagement few details are available. 
In theory the levy was in kind, but a large share of the grain-rent 
has for long been commuted into a cash payment In 1699 the chief 
difference between the revenue system of the Sidi and of his 
neighbours the Mardthd .3 seems to have been that the Sidi commuted 
more grain into cash ; that he le\’ied a bullock-tax of Ss. (Rs. J -1), and 
a shopkeeper’s cess of IO 5 . 5). The cesses on garden lands 
were heavier than those levied by the Mai^ath^s, and i;he sub- 
divisional accountant's allowance was added to the demand and the 
amount taken by the state.^ 

Ill theory the chief is the lord of the soil, with power to give 
or take it when he pleases. This right is seldom enforced. Almost 
all state villages are rented to hhofs or revenue farmers. As in 
the neighbouring British district of Kolaba the kh^ts are of two 
kinds, isdphati or service, and ordinary. The isdjmati hhots^ who 
seem to represent the hereditary revenue servants, are hereditary ; 
the ordinaiy Mwts are revenue farmers for a certain fixed period. 
Both isdphati and ordinary hhots cannot bring the waste land 
under rice or garden tillage without the sanction of the state, but 
they can raise varhas or hill grain crops without special sanction. 
The Jehot does not till the waste land himself but gives it to a 
cultivator who is the Jehots* tenant. From his tenant, besides 
personal service, the khot receives as his own share one-fifth of the 
varkas produce minus the state assessment when the land has to 
pay the state assessment. 

In Ichoti villages there are two classes of land, mdliJdjamm which is 
two-thirds of the tilled area rented to hJiots and the khots land. The 
mdlikijaimn is held by tenant proprietors or dhdrekaris from whom 
the kfiot can claim only the state assessment. A khot cannot raise 
the fixed assessment on the mdlikijamirc nor can he oust a dharekari 
tenant out of his land so long as he pays the ^ state ^ assessment. 
Even if he fails to pay the assessment the dharekari caimot be 
ousted by a khot without the state sanction. The other third of the 
tilled area is the hhot's land, which is held by cultivators who are 
the khofs tenants. This land, besides the state assessment, pays the 
khot a certain amount which is known as his phdyda or profit, and 
is the khot's reward for managing the village. At the time of 
paying the state dues the kh'^t has to contribute a certain quantity 


1 Jervis* Konkan, 109, 111. The proportion of the jpam rert commuted 
of the whole (3 mcm& a hhandi)^ the mandi rates being rice its. 224 , mn ^s, 
harih Rs. 7, white sesamum Rs.75, black sesamum, udjd, tur, and mug Us. bu; 
2^dvt€t e/io.vl% and kuUhi Rs. 40, and salt Rs. 7. Details of the Mar^tha land system 
are given in ti e KoHba Lsmd Administration Chapter. 
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of grain in the .sliape of cesses. On each ichmod'f of I'iee, , and 
fft/Y due to the state, he pays a bhddn. or hire of 1} ; kaf^ar 

of five pmjlis or ten s/iar.-? to make up the ileficit iroiii rough and 
unequal measuring ; 'nidp vartdla of 1 2 'inans two pdyht?: to nsaJsc^ up 
the deficit in receiving by measure instead of ]>y vvanght ; de^'h uaf kh'^ 
of one mujx to meet the share ; miL^hdldva oi lialf a man 

to pay the revenue officers ; and Iduirldi-inlld^ of oim puuJi to snp]>ort 
the state stables. On each hhandi of pulse and t!ax. seed sown, flic 
Z'/mihas to pay the deshvvuhhl cCvSS of one 'man and the hiiar’idi-udid 
of one pdyli 

The arable lands of the state were I'uughiy surveyedi rilnut IS2(> 
and the rates then levied are still in force. For rice hin<ls tliere 
are three rates on* good, mediuiri, and bad soils, ^bbe idee- 

land pays 360 pounds (9 mans) o^. rice a high a-, iHVsides the cesses 
under the head of galldpcdti .mxkl by the khot in one lamp vsuiii 
of 2.^ mans. In hlioti villages the JcJioh «^nd in other villages any 
landholder, may bxiy from the state the right to bi*ing; waste land 
under rice tillage. Such lands are generally given on a lea.-ie or* hyiul 
free of charge for twenty or twentj^'-hve years. ,At the end of the 
lease tliey are charged either a lngha> casli-ratc^ of .1 Os*. (Rs. 5) or a 
payment in kind of from ICO to 200 pounds (4 -5 mans) ol’ ric(j, the 
amount by degrees ri.sing until the land pays tl ie full assessnumt. 'j'he 
rate for medium soil is 280 pounds (7 7nans) as tlie state <luc oi' 
sarMridhdra, seventy pounds (1| mans) as e(\ss or galidpaUi; 
and for poor soil 200 pounds (5 mans) as sa 7 diuri,(//{df.r(c ami fifty 
poimd^ (I'l 7}i.ans) as galldpat Beside.s these payments in kind, 
tlie liusl>andman pays a cash cess varying' from 26*. 8,}dt (l.ls, l-o-O) 
in the l/cst to Is. 6d. (12 as.) in the worst vsoil ; a kds cess of 
(2 as.) to 5^d. (34 as.) ; a velva cess for exemption from persx)nal 
service of Is. ^d. (Sj\ as.) to l6>. 9|d (14^ as.) ; an 'inUd C(‘ss of Igd. 
(11 p.i.) to 2h:L (l|a6\); a pnlla cess, ora contailnitioa of rice- 



soii to 4is. 3|d. (Rs. 2-2-6), and in poor soil to 3s. 1|R (Rs. 1-0) 
the hgJuL Besides, these ce&.ses on his land, all cultivators have 
cO pay a house-cess ‘ or varying from Is. (8 as.) to 26'. 

(xi-e. 1). according as he is an old settler or a newcomer ; a tirowood 

H) ; ^ cess 

rfi /? \ ^ kandpath or horamuted timber cess of I s. 

^ a5.) to 6d (4 as.), and a vegetable cess paid either in cash or in kind. 

headmen, and heads of communities, 
Musalman xjnests, Syeds, and washermen, all classes 

supply the state horses with grass or 
to pay a yearly tax of 1 * 9 . (8 ans). ^ 

of the rates, wdiich are 



/■R-. C)\ .1,, 7 1 7. „• UJL OS. (Rs. li) to 

vVl a.ssessment. Beside.s these rates the Mdlis 

.¥§8^® and the Bhandaris to mount 
b t night, duties which tney may commute by oaying brf. 
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{ 4 < anjutsjji year oi> eacli plantation. Tlie owners of some palm 
gardens; instearl of Mgha rates, pay according to the produce of 

tlie trees oitlier in money or in kind. When the rates are levied 

in inonei" each cocoa palm ])a3cs ^d. (2 annas) to 3.s*. (R.s. 1|) a year, 

and each betel paiin (1 anna d 'pies). When the cess is 

levied in kiml half a sher of Letclnnts is taken fron.-. each . bunch, and 
one leaf from each bundle of cocoa palm loaves. In these garden 
lands there are patclies of rice which pay 10.*?. (Rs. 5). a’ bigha. 
Cultivators growing turmeric pay for each higha eighty pounds (2 
mans) in kind and a cess or at the rate of 155. (Rs. 7|) a khandL 
For each jack-tree, zondb Oalophylhui iuophylliim, rdlmdd Oaryota 
urens, and tad Borassus fiabclliforniis tree, they -pay 7^6?. to 
(5 - 0 as.) Mali or Wintered lands are assessed at (nl. (4 as.), I5. 
(<S as.) and I5. (jd. (12 as.) the higha, according to tlie supply of 
water. . Hill-side tillage is free so long as the land till'Ml is within 
village limits, as each village luas a patch of hill attached to it for. 
.grazing, firewoodi, and tillage. 

Tlie revenue yrsar iDogins on the 5th of Juno (Mrig). Wlien the 
crop is ripe it is ^"alued and about two-fifths is claimed as tlui state 
due. In the case of hemp or fag, when ready for use, lO.*?. (Rs. 5) 
a-re charged on. every hluvnli ami 2| shers on every load of one 
and a half to two 7 nans. Instead of pajing according to these rates 
the Murud Kolis pay a house-cess of 1,9. lOt/. (1.4§ cis.) for the right 
to gro\y hemp. Disputes about rates ai-e settled once a year by 
a- committee composed of an ofiicm* deputed by the Nawab/ a 
revenue clerk (.vf the 'niaJu'l, and tlie pdfil md dnJkarni of the 
village. From this committee an app(.‘al lies to tlie Nawiib. 

Since ]<Sl5, rules approved by ikivo-nment, luive been;, irdrodiiced 
for collecting the revenue. In rice-lauds the cash revenue is taken 
in six equal instaluients, in the hrst week of each Hindu 'month' 
from Mdrga.shirsli (Decern Ixu’) to Vaishdkh (Ivlay) ; tlie.-eolleetioa of 
tl;i6 i-evtMuie ill kind liegins in Paaish (r.ranuaiy) aaid eicls .Ln tPlidU 
gysiJMiivQh). If rvMits are not eiitirelj?- paid, by Marcli, the' 
lialaiice is taken ill casli at fixed commuta^on rates Iry ^two ecpial 
instalments in the .latter ])aa*t of Gluiitrcf • {Apn}) 

(May). In garden lauds tlie ca.sh revenue-ids p>aidvi*H eight evjual 
instalments 11 1 tbeodrst week of eacdi Hindu inonih A in 

(October) to Vaishdlilh (May); anil the collection ayDtliero..vonjae in 
kind b'egins in Pa.ush (January) and ends in CJutUm- i;A]y:d^)* If 
the whole rent is not pai<l liy tliat. time the balance i^s taken ii\ .cash 
at tlxe(l coinnuitation rates in the latter part oH/VaishAkh (J\]ay). 
Persons failing to pay an instalment arc lined GDb (4(1 ans.) on 
every £10 (lis, 100) every (la,y till the instalment Is paid. Tliis 
fine is not ^Uowet.l to exceed one-fourth of tlie outstanding 
balance. If a landholder persists in refusing payment a notice Is 
served, and after this notice, if payment 'Is not made .rvitliin a 
fortnight, the defaulter’s movable and immovable , property is 
attaclied to .the extent of the outstanding balance and sold by public 
auction. If tlie defaulter’s property is not enough., the property 01 
his sui*ety, if he has a surety, is sold. 

Besides those which have been noted above, other cesses are levied 
both on persons and on villages. Cowherds pay yearly from five to 
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2 1 sliers of clarified butter according to the size of their herd. Oil- 
pressers or Telis, besides paying 15 shers on every oil-press, pay an 
additional press-cess of 9d. (6 ans,) to ^$, (Re. 1 ) on the night 
of the 8habibarai Id, Grocers pay 155. (Rs. 7A) on each hhandi 
of molasses or yul. To support the ferries on the Ndndgaon, 
Murud, and Rajpuri creeks each house in N4ndgaon pays 9 d. 
(6 ans,) a, year, in Majgaon (5 ans,), in Muru'd and Dongri 
hd, (4 ans.), and in Rajpuri 3d!. (2 ans.). Instead of watching 
tire i 5 tate granary each ilh^r householder is allowed to pay Is. 
(S ans,) a year. A craft or moh-otarpha cess, froir. 25. to 10s. (Re.l- 
Rs. 5) a house, is levied on all who live by the practice of a handi- 
craft. Certain villages had formerly to supply the state with a 
cow every year, a demand which in some villages is commuted for a 
cash payment of I 85 . (Rs. 9), and in other villages for one of 65 . Qd, 
(Rs. 3i). 

In 1881-82 several reforms were introduced. The chief were 
the reduction in the number of fiscal divisions, the reduction in 
the nuinber of agents employed in collecting the revenues of the 
state villages, a simplification of the charges on revenue arrears, 
and the fixing of dates of instalments better suited to the con- 
venience of the cultivators. Inquiry showed that two of four minor 
divisions, those of Govale and of the garden land of Shrivardhan, 
might be abolivshed. The saving effected was devoted to increasing 
the mahiUkaris' establishment, and to changing tlac malidlharis^ 
pay from small and somewhat Uncertain grain allowances to fixed 
cash salaries. Formerly the revenues of state village? were collected 
by a host of under-paid clerks, one for each village, who added to 
their allowances by levying all they could from the villagers. The 
fifty-one state villages were arranged into twelve groups and a well 
paid and efficient clerk appointed to each group. The change was 
accompanied by a yearly saving to the state of £10 (Rs. 100). For- 
merly the system of collecting the revenue was most irregular. 
There were large arrears, and by pleasing one of the needy State 
clerks it was often possible to escape all regular state payments. 
To stop these abuses collectors of revenue have been called • on to 
furnish montlily returns of collections and outstandings. At the 
end of the official year an addition of twenty-five per cent besides 
heavy interest was made enall outstandings. This extra charge of 
twenty-five per cent has been abolished. To suit the convenience 
of cultivators the dates for paying instalments of rent have been 
changed from between December and May to between November 
and February. . " 

Thirty years ago cml and criminal justice were administered by 
the lower officers of the state. The proceedings were generally ox'al 
and the powers of the different officials were xmcertain. Fine was 
the usual punishment, the officer who levied the fine keeping a share of 
the proceeds for himseff. If the fine was not paid, in petty cases, the 
convicts were made to work as menials, and in sericais cases, they 
were thrown into prison. The civil courts established after the late 
Naw^b’s installation in 1870, consisted of the lower or sugra and the 
upper or huhra courts. The lower or muni’s court did ihe original 
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work, and tlie xr )pei or chief judge’s eourt did the aiDpellate work. 
From the upper court an appeal lay to the Naw5b. In 1877 the state 
hd/rlli dri was invested with civil powers as chief j udge or sarnyd yddhish, 
and in 1879, on the Naw^b’s death, tlie Assistant Agent’s court exer- 
cised the appellate jurisdiction of the Nawab’s court In 1881-82 
the total number of < 2 r^ses for original hearing in the munsifs court, 
which has jurisdiction in suits up to £500 (Rs. 5000), was 751. Of 
the 751 suits forty-two v/ere arrears and 709 were fresh suits. Of 
the 751 suits 405 were settled, leaving 346 for disposal. In the 
MTbhdri^s court the total number of appeals was forty-three, includ- 
ing nine arrears from the previous year. Of these twenty-six were 
settled, iea\dng a balance of seventeen. In the Assistant Agent’s 
court there were forty-five appeals, twenty-five of which were 
arrears. Of the forty-five, fourteen were settled. At the close 
of 1880-81 there were 109 unexecuted decrees to which were added 
482 applications in 1881-82 making a total of 591 of the value of 
£4675 (Rs. 46,750). Of these 430 of the value of £2688 (Rs. 26,880) 
were executed, leaving a balance of 161 of the value of £198? 
(Rs. 19,870). For the execu.tion of decrees a special establishment 
is kept at a yearly cost of £15 (Rs. 150). Imprisonment for debt is 
not often enforced. In 1881, in imitation of the Indian Limitation 
Act, limitation rules were framed and court fees were levied on 
appeals presented in the Assistant Agent’s court. In 1881 the 
receipts from court fees amounted to £546 (Rs. 5450). 

In 1876 the Chief Judge drew up certain registration rules and an 
office was established. Under the supervision of the munsii* i*e.gis- 
traiion extends only to documents relating to immovable property, 
A fee of about one and a half per cent is taken on mortgages and 
of six and a quarter per cent on sales. In 1880-81, 143 deeds of 
the aggregate value of £3439 (Rs. 84,390) were registered against 129 
of the aggregate value of £2781 (Rs. 27,810) registered in 1879-80. 

Since 1869, when the la-to Nawd^b was deprived of criminal 
jurisdiction, criminal justice has been administered by the Agent and 
Assistant Agent. There are six criminal courts : the court of the 
Political Agent having the powers of a Sessions Judge ; the court 
of the Assistant Agent residing in the state having the powers of an 
Assistant Sessions Judge and of a District Magistrate ; the court of the 
hdrhhdrl with the powers of a second class magistrate and with 
powers to commit to the Agency courts-; and the courts of ‘the three 
malidlkaris or third class magi^st^at)es of f^hrivardhan, Mhasla, and 
Ndndgaon. The courts of the Political Agent and of his Assistant 
have also appellate criminal jurisdiction. In former times, one chief 
feature of the state criminal law was the practice of allowing all 
offences, including murder, to be compounded for a money payment. 
Of late j^ears the practice has been checked, and the compounding for 
offences is allowed only when it is sanctioned by the Assistant Agent. 
In 1880-81, 397* original cases were decided, of which two were 
settled by the Political Agent, ten by the Assistant Agent, forty-one 
by the second class magistrate, and 344 by the three third class 
magistrates. The total number of accused persons was 903, of whom 
364 or forty per cent were dismissed, 318 or thirty-five per cent were 
B 653— 58 
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ar^qiiitted and discharged, and 221 or twenty-five per cent were 
convicted. Oiiiy one appeal case . was _ settled hj the Assistant 
Agent. The majority of complaints relate to assault, petty theft, 
aiTd trespass ; grave crimes are uncomiiiorL 

Under the fourth article of the agreement executed by tlie late 
Nawal) ill 1870 a police force has been organized. Up to ] 880 there 
were two classes of police, sixty state police wdio cost £458 (Rs. 
4580), and thirtT-two jail police wdio cost £278 (Rs. 5^730). Of tlie 
two bodies only the jail police were drilled. Both wexe under - the 
control of the hdrhlidrij the magistrates, and the head coiistaJikc 
In 1880 the iwD sections of the police were joined into one, the 
streno-th reduced from ninety-two to eighty-.four, and the whole of 
thenidlrilled and placed under the charge of tlie Assistant Political 
Agent. In 1880-81 the total police charges amounted to £757 
(Rs. 7570). In 1881, of 471 accused persons 142 or 30*4 per cent 
w^ere convicted, and of £926 (Rs. 93G0) 'worth of property alleged 
to have been stolen £802 (Rs. 8020) or about, 8 G per cent were 
recovered. " 

Till 1870 the only jail in Janjira ivas a small place at Murud with 
three colls each large enough -for six convicts. Prisoners sentenced 
.to more than three "months’ imprisonment were -sent to the Thdna or 
to tlie Yeraucla jail near Poona. lii 1870 a ne w ja:<l was built outside 
of Murad near the shore, in which all persons sentenced to imprison- 
ment for more than four days are conlined. The jail is built on the 
celliilarsystem, forming three sides of . a square, within a quadrangle 
of strong stone walls twentjr-five feet high, overlooked l)y the guard- 
room, which is an upper .sto.iy a])Ovm the gateway. Tliore are in 
all fourteen large cells each with room for six persons. Prisoners 
are made to work at their own ha,ndici:*aft.s, and tho,sc who haa^e no 
e3*aft are made to mend ibads or do other unskilled .labour. A good 
driving road about a mile long has been made from Murud past the 
Resklency^ towiirds xilibag entirely by prison labour. .All un- 
skilled prisoners are forced to work six hours a day in. the open 
air. In the hot season, the prisoners are taken out in turns, half in 
the early morning, the other half remaining to cook the morning 
meal ; these eat and go out to work when the other half returns. 
Every Friday,' when no outdoor work is enferej^d, they clean the 
jail and wa.sh themselves and their elotlies. Every day in their 
leisure hours the pfisoners are taught to read and write their 
vernaculars. ^ Convicts sentenced to .simple imprisonment are 
employed inside the jail in cooking, cleaning lamps, cUid keeping the 
place clean. • Each piisoner receives a daily ration of rice, pulse, 
salt, spices, JcoJcani, oil, butter, fish or molasses., and vegetables. Each 
prisoner cooks for himself or the prisoners p£ one caste cook 
togetlif3r. When at Murud, the Assistant Agenf, visits the jail twice 
a day, and^ in his absence^ it is visited by the agency police oflicer. 
There is a 'jailor on a'yearly pay of £18 (Rs. 180), The agency 
apotiiecary visits the jaii daily. In 1880-81 he treated n.ineteen 
prisoners for guinea-worm and fever. On the 81st March 1882 
them were torty-four prisoners in the jail In 18^1 the total cost 
ot the jail amounted to £171 (Rs. 1710). Besides the Murud 
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jail untried prisoners, and prisoners sentenced to not more than Chapto I¥. 
fear days’ confinement, have lock-ups at Mandla-Borlai, NSndgaon, AdminMration. 
Muriid, Mhasla, Pancliaitan-Borlai, and Shrivardhan. 

There ai’e two treasury accounts, one relating to the public trea- Revenue, 
sury or ydhutkhcm, and the other to the Nawfe’s private purse, 
hkdssa. In 1881-82 the total receipts amounted to £29,692- 
(Rs. 2,96,920) and the total charges to £27,346 (Ss. 2,78,460). Of the 
receipts £28,039 (Rs. 2,80,390) were credited to the public treasury, 
and £1653 (Rs. 16,530) to the private treasuiy. Of the state 
treasury receipts £18,263 (Rs. 1,82,630) were from land revenue; 

£1904 (Rs. 19,040) from taxes ; £993 (Rs. 9930) from customs ; 

£1005 (Rs. 10,050) from salt ; and £5874 (Rs. 58,740) from 
miscellaneous levies. Under charges there were £7312 (Rs. 73,120) 
for administrative purposes ; £2254 (Rs, 22,540) for the Political 
Agency; £1461 (Rs, 14,610) for civil and criminal justice ; £2676 
(Rs, 26,760) for public works ; and £12,624 (Rs. 1,26,240) under mis- 
cellaneous heads. Under private income there come £370 (Rs. 3700) 
from taxes ; £969 (Rs. 9690) frosn land revenue ; and £314 (Rs. 

3140) from, miscellaneous surns.^ Under private expenses there 
w^ere £1019 (Rs,. 10,190). 

I n 1869, when a British officer was first stationed in Habs^n, the Instruction, 
only schools were kept by private teachers. In 1870 a state^ school 
was startiid at Miiiud, an«l in 1871 it was raised to the rank of a high 
school: In 1873 a bramch school was opened at Shrivardhan. In 
1874 the Naw^ib appointed an education committee consisting of the 
Assistant Agent as president, and five Musalm^ and three Hindu 
members. Under the presidency of the chief revenue officer, sub- 
committees of two Hiiiilus and two Musalm^ns were appointed in 
each sub-division. At each of the three towns of Munid, Mhasla, 
and Shrivardhan, one Marathi and. one .Musalmdn school were opened ; 
and a seminary was started at Janjira under, a sub-committee 
of the chief residents in the fortress. The head committee drew 
up rules regulating the hours of school and the subjects to be 
taught.^ Tliey decided that the committee should examine each 
school once a quarter, and that the sub-committee Kshould examine the 
schools in their charge twice a month. A monthly fee of l^d, (1 anna) 
was levied from eacti pupil whose parents paid any cess,^ and 3t?. 

(2 annaii) from pupils whose parents paid no cess. Girls were 
admitted free. Besides school fees, the sources ot the school fund 
were a yearly cess of 6 si (Rs. 3) on each Brahman and Pi*abhu fire- 
place ; a cess of 3-J per cent on all revenue paid to the state in 
cash ; a commission on sales of books ; and notice fees and fines. 

Well-to-do parents, who failed to send their children to school, \yere 
dismissed^ if they were . state servants, and in other cases had their 
house-tax doubled. On the rods of these schools vrere 508 pupils, 
of whom 258 were Hindus, 242 Musalmans, and eight Bem-Isr^els 
and others. In 1874-75 a Musalmdn village school was opened at 
Vervatna, the Musahmihs of the village meeting half the expense 
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and the head committee the other half. In 1S75-78 four new schools 
were opened, two, one for Hindus and one for Musalratos, at 
Panchaitan, the third at Hareshyar, and the fourth at Mandia-BorlaL 
This raised the number of schools to twelve and the number of 
pupils to 535. In 1876 the number of schools rose to fourteen and 
in 1881 to twenty-t-wo. In 1881-82 the twenty-two schools had on 
the roils 1221 pupils and a daily avei-age attendance of 804. Of 
the 12^1 pupils 811 (722 boj^'s, 80 girk) were Hindus and 410 
(405 boys, 5 girls) were Musalmans. The education staff consists 
of two inspectors and thirty-seven ‘teachers. Besides these schools 
there were, in 1881, forty-six private schools, thirty-four with 
252 pupils for Musalmans, and twelve with 104 pupils for Hindus. 
There ai'e no special arrangements for the education of lx)ys of the 
depressed classes. In 1881 the total expeiuliture on education 
£641 (Rs. 6410). 

In the dispensary, which was opened in 1869 and is attached to 
the Agency, 953 persons v/ere treated in 1879. Of these 933 
were discharged cured, and, at the clo.se of the year, there was a 
balance of twenty under treatment. In 1880-8H there were 1301 
admissions. The total cost amounted to £100 (Rs. 1000). The pre- 
vailing diseases are intermittent and remittent fever, guinea-worm, 
dysenter 3 r, and srnall-pox. 

Vaccination was introduced in 1873, the Nawd1'» making it obli- 
gatory under penalty of fine or imprisonment. .Under the supervision 
of the vaccinating officer in the British district of Koldba there is 
one vaccinator on a monthly pay of £2 (Rs. 20). He- has under 
him a peon drawing 12^. (R-i 6) a month. In 1880-81, 2582 persomb, 
were vaccinated of whom 1271 were boys and 1311 gins ; 1464 
were under one year, and 1118 were above one year. Of the whole' 
number 1948 were Hindus, 392 Musalmans, and 242 Others. The 
cost of the year’s vaccination v/as £17 (Rs. 170). Cattle-disease 
seldom appears in a severe form, but in 1876 an epidemic carried off 
about 2000 head of cattle. 


CHAPTEE V. 

PLACES OF INTEREST. 

AraVi, a small village of 245 souls, about four miles north of 
Shrivatdhan, has a y^’early fair held on the Chaitra (April) full-moon 
in honour of Bahiri. The fair is attended by about 400 people, and 
articles worth about £5 (Rs. 50) are oSered for sale. 

Dailda-El.a'jpiiri, on the south vshore of the I^jpuri creek near 
its mouth and about a mile from the island fort of Janjira, though it 
has now only 540 people, has^ at different times in the history of the 
Konkan, been a place of consequence. Vincent and Lassen have 
identified SAjpuri with Ptolemy’s^ (A.I). 155) Balepatna, and the 
Paiaipatnai of the Permlus (A.D, 247). But the important trade 
centre of Mahad on the S^^vitri in KoMba, with the large group of 
early Buddhist caves in the Pdli hill close by, seems a more likely 
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identification.^ Puri, which was the capital of the Konkan SiUhdras Chapter I¥. 
from.A.B. 810 to A.D. 1260, has by some been supposed to be Rajpuri. p-. Tt + * #. 
But Danda-Rdjpuri has no ancient remains and seems to be too far Interest, 

south for the capital of the northern Sil^haras. The position of 
Puri is doubtful. The Mora landing or bandar on the north-east 
corner of Gh^r^puri or Elephanta is perhaps the most likely 
identification. According to Jervis, but this is doubtful, Rajpuri was 
the head of a district at the begiiming of the fourteenth century.^ 

The first certain reference is towards the close of the fifteenth 
century, when, in 1490, after a long siege, the town was reduced by 
Malik* i^mad, the founder of the Nizam Shahi dynasty.^ So long 
as Ahmadnagar power lasted Danda-Rajpuri remained a place of 
considerable trade. ■ In 1514 Barbosa notices it under the name of 
Banda or Dando,^ and about the same tiine the Gujarat histories 
mention it as a place of trade and the head of one of the twenty 
divisions of the Gujar5,t-*dominions.® In 1538 Dom Joao ae Castro 
calls Danda a great and noble river with a town of the same name 
hid among palms and brushwood. The entrance had four fathoms 
at low tide. Inside were two islands one of them strengthened by 
a fort.® In 1608 it was spoken of as a rich trading town,^ and 
in 1659, it, or rather the island of Janjira, was recommended by the 
presidency of Surat along with Bombay and Versova as pjaces 
naturally strong which could be fortified and made a safe retreat for 
the Company’s servants and property.® In 1670 it was noticed by 
Ogilby. During the next twenty years it was the scene of the 
unceasing struggles between the Marathas and the Sidis of which 
details have, been given under History, About 1700 the traveller 
‘ Hamilton described it as a town of the Sidis who had generally 
a fleet of Moghal vessels and an army of 80,000 to 40,000 men. 
it was a good harbour, supported a large number of black cattle, 
and supplied. Bombay with meat when on good terms and with fish 
when otherwise.^ About 1780, under the name of Khdnde Rajpuri 
it is entered in Marathi records as yielding a revenue of £947 
(Rs. 9470V® Since the rise of Bombay, the trade of the town has 
died away. In 1881-82 it was valued at £2190 (Rs. 21,900), of 
which £99 (Rs. 990) were imports ind £2091 (Rs. 20,910) were 
exports. 

Davgad or Hareshvar, a small village about three miles Bevgabor 

south of Shrivardhan, is a place of Hindu pilgrimage. In the time Haeeshvar, 

of Forbes (1771) the village was noted for the sacredness of the 
temple, the beauty of its women, and for having been the resid^ce 
of the ancestors of the Peshwas.^^^ There is a temple sacred to Kal- 
Bhairav, who is said to cure all sicknesses caused by eyfl spirits. 

Two fairs are held in the year, one on the Mahdshivrdtra (February) 
for on© day and the other from JKartik shuddha 11th to loth 
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(November). They are attended by about 3500 persons and on 
each occasion flowers, fruits, sweetmeats, toys, and bangles worth 
about £60 (Rs, 600) are sold. Of a former yearly grant of £240 
(Es. 2400) paid to the temple by the Peshwa, the British Government 
continue to pay £115 (Rs. 1150). The temples are under the 
supv^rvision of the British ofiScers in the Ratndgiri district. 
Epidemic sickness has never broken out at these fairs. 

The fortified island of Janjira lies just within the entrance of the 
Raj puri creek, the mainland being half a mile distant to the east 
and a 'mile to the west.^ In shape it is irregularly oval or nearly 
round and it is girt by walls which at high tide rise abruptly from 
the water to a' height of from forty-five to fifty feet. At low tide 
the water recedes leaving the rock foundations on which the ^alls 
are buih dry. On the east side, opposite E^jpuri, is a large and 
handsome entrance gateway with steps leading to the water, and, 
on the west, facing the open sea, a small postern gate used in former 
years in times of siege, leads into a wide masonry platform about 
twenty feet above high water mark. The platform is built in the 
form of a semicircle stretching along the sea face and t^-kes in 
and is covered by bastions. The walls are battlemented, strongly 
loopholed, and have their faces covered with nineteen bastions, 
eighty feet across and thirty feet deep, at * intervals of about 
ninety feet. In the bastions and on the walls are ten guns, three 
of native and seven of European make. Of the three native 
guns, which are on the main gate, the largest is eighteen feet long 
with a circumference of seven feet eight inches at the muzzle and a 
bore of fourteen inches diameter. It is known as the l^allal Edngdi, 
apparently from eight large rings that are attached to either side, and 
is said to have beenbrought by the Peshwa's army, probably in 1735, 
and abandoned on its retreat. It is of great weight, and is said to 
have been raised to its present position by being gradually built mp. 
Of the^seven European guns, three were made in Sweden, one in Spain, 
one in Holland, and one in France. There is nothing on the seventh 
by which its original owners can be traced. The three Swedish 
brass guns, which are on three separate towers, are of very handsome 
make and are precisely alike iii size and pattern. The gun is ten 
feet long with a breech three feet in circumference and a 
bore four inches in diameter. It bears the letters 0. R. S., and 
below the letters are the Royal Arms of Sweden with the date 
Anno 1665. Round the breech there is engraved “Goos-Mich 
lohan — Meyer in Stockholm.” At the breech is a. powder-pan 
supported by twisted snakes. These guns are fired for salutes at 
the present day. The Spanish brass gun is ten feet . three inches 
long, and has a bore five inches in diameter. It bears the 
words Don Phillippe III Eey D’Espana” with the golden fleece 
below, and the Spanish arms. This gun is stiU used in firing salutes. 
The Dutch brass gun is seven feet five inches long and has a bore 


1 Dom JoSCo de Castro, in 1538, described it as a gunsliot long and a little less 
broad with a round head in the centre where the people lived. Primeiro Eoteiro da 
Costa da India, 166. 
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four inches in diameter. It has engraved round the breech Chapter ¥• 
Hans Noorden Et Ian Alberte de Grave Amsterdam,” and the date ftfTatevMi. 
1672 below two As, the soco'iid A being placed in an inverted form 
below the first A. The French brass gun is nine feet long with a 6| •Fakjiba* 
inch bore and ha« a coat of arms surmounted by a fleur-de-lys crown. 

It bears neither date nor name. The seventh unknown gun is also 
of brass. It is twelve feet ten inches long and has a six-inch bore. 

Except two fishes engraved on the muzzle the gun has no dis- 
tinguishing marks. Besides these .guns there are two brass ir^rtars 
and a brass four-barrelled gun about 3i feet long. Over the walls and 
interior of the fortress lie scattered 121 pieces of cannon of various 
calibre, serviceable and unsermceable. There is also a scimitar- 
shaped sword foTii' feet long and. one f oo^ broad. 

Just above the great entrance, near the heavy iron studded gates, 
is a large white stone let into the walls, ‘on -which is carved the 
word yohor meaning 1111 H. (a,d. 1694). This marks the begin- 
ning of the bmiding of the walls, which were finished in a.d. 1707 
by Sidi Sirul Khdn (1707-1733). The first object of interest on 
passing through the gateway are the ruins of a large mansion said 
to have been built in the time of Sidi Sirul KJa^m. This building, 
like tjie fort walls, is of well cut blocks of trap strongly cemented. 

The windows are surrounded by ornamental stoL*}-' carving in the 
Saracenic style. Further to the right, built round a large cistern, 
are the Jfawdb^s palace and women^s quarters. The palace is a 
small upper-storied stucco building in the ordinary modern Hindu- 
European style c It has no special interest ; the rooms are sn3.all and 
gaudily painted, and several have their walls and ceilings lined with 
mirrors. .A terrace overhangs the V’?ater. In the fort,, besides the 
Naw4b and his family, live the sarddfs and their relatives and 
dependents, and some Koli families descendants of the former owners 
of the fort or inhabitants of the island. The space within the fortress 
is limited. Narrow roughly paved alleys run between the closely 
packed houses which rise tier upon tier to the inner citadel, On the 
highest point, about 200 feet above the sea, is the magazine supported 
by old fashioned swivel guns, commanding a most extensive sweep. 

On© of these guns still stands on its pivot on a masonry carriage, 
while others lie scattered about. This part of the citadel commands 
a wide view. To the south-west and west stretches the ocean ; the 
R^jpuri creek winds to south-east till it is a narrow palm-covered 
neck of land making the creek look like a lake. To the west, on 
a slight eminence, partly hid among trees, stand the broken walls 
of the old Rd-jpuri palace, which was abandoned by the late Naw6b 
seven or eight years ago. The Sat fortified rock of E^nsa or Padamr 
durg rises "out of the sea about two miles to the north-west. ^ 

In 1860, more than half the interior of the Janjira fortress was 
burnt, and a mass of state papers and documents was destroyed. 

The fire did no iryury to the walls, and many of the houses that 
were burnt have been rebuilt or partially restored. There are still 
broken walls and charred ruins,. On all sides are dirt and 
desolation. Even close to the palace, which by contrast looks fresh 
and pretty, some of the houses are roofed with patches of tiles tod 
thatch. The place looks as ruined and desolate as if it had 
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lately nudorgoine a siege.^ In the fortress -a yearly Mnbammadaii 
fair or nrus is held in honour of the Panchaitan shiine/^ According 
to the common story five bodies were washed ashore and laj 
nnburied till some Musalm?£ns, warned in a dream, went to the 
island, and, finding the bodies buried them and raised a tomb ovei 
them. Anothsir story is that the shrine was raised when Shah T^ii 
was appointed commandant of Janjira; and according to a third 
account the stones are old Koli deities whom the Mulsalmfos turned 
into saints and continued to worship. The fair is held on the full-moor 
of Kiirtih (November) and lasts for three days. It is attended bj 
from 2500 to 3000 people, mostly Musalm?lns and religious beggai*s 
Sweetmeats, toys, fruits, liowers, and tea and coffee worth in all 
about £100 (Rs. 1000) are. sold on the occasion. The village oi 
Nigri, yielding a yearly revenue of £100 (Rs. 1000), is held in grani 
by the shrine. Out of the. proceeds of the \iliage the Nawab feeds 
the people, each /a&ir receiving a small sum of money on leaving. 
Besides this the Nawab spends on his own account about £10(] 
(Rs. 1000) in charity. On the third day an embroidered covering is 
carried through the fort in procession, headed by the Naw4b, who ai 
sunset lays it on the tomb. 

Khokari, a small village on the mainland nearly opposite the 
Janjira fortress, contains three massive stone tombs in the Indo- 
Saracenic style. The largest is the tomb of Sidi Sirul Khdn whe 
was chief of Janjira from 1707 te 1733, and the two smaller buildings 
are the tombs of Sidi Kjisim commonly known as Yakut Edian, whe 
was in command of Janjira (1670-1677), of the Moghal fleet (1677- 
1696), and again of Janjira (1696-1707) ; aiid.of his brother KhairiyAI 
Khdn who was in command of Danda-Rajpuri (1670-1677) 
of Janjira (1677-1696). The tomb of Sirul Khdn is said to have 
been built during his lifetime. Yakut Khan’s tomb has an Arabh 
inscription stating that he died on Thursday 30th Jamma-Bilawa 
H. 1118 (A.D. 1707). Khairiyat Khan’s has also an inscription 
The figures of the date of his death are H. lOlS, but the Arabic wordi 
give ttie date H. 1108 (a.d. 1696) and this is probably correct 
The tombs ^re kept in repair by the Nawab who has assigned th< 
village of Savli-Mithagar with a yearly revenue of £200 (Rs. 2000 
for the maintenance of Sirul Khdn’s tomb, and the village of Dodaka 
for the maintenance of Yakut Elhan’s and. Khairiydt Kh4n’s tombs 
On Thursday nights the Kurdn is read at these tombs and yeark 
death-days or xirus are celebrated. 

Kolnaa'lldle) a village about five miles south-east of Shrivar 
dhan, and .at the mouth of the Bmkot river, is perhaps Ptolemy’ 
(A.D. 150) Mandangad and is Barlx)sa’s (1514) Mandabad, a sea-por 
of Moors and Gentiles where many ships gathered to buy stuff 
particularly from Malabar, cocoanuts, arecas, a few spices, coppe 
and qtdeksilver.® 

Kumbaru Point, bearing south a half east four miles fromth 
R4jpuri creek and sixteen mues north by west a hrJf west fror 


^ Mr. F. B; O’Shea, Supermiendent of Post Offices, Koakaa Bi vision. 
® Fmch Eve and tAcsiton life* * Stanley’s Barbosa, 1 !• 
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BAnkot, is the point of Kumbaru Bay, formerly called Comrah, 
It affords shelter from north-west winds to vessels of large ske. 
The point stands out more than a mile from the regular coast line 
and is high and steep. The hills overhanging Kumbaru Bay are 
800 feet high and heavily wooded. At the south end o£ the 
bay, near the shore, is a rock on which the sea breaks in three 
fathoms.^ 
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Madgad^ about twelve miles south of Janjira, is a hiU about Madgab* 
1300 feet high. It stands out like a truncated cone from a range of 
hills which runs to the sea. In 1744 the Sidis for a time placed this 
fort under the charge of the Peshwa to ;prevent the KoMba chief 
from taking it. On the top ai'e the remams of a large fortress; but 
only the outlines of the walls are left. The fort was destroyed 
about 1880 by Sidi Muliammad Edidn (1826-1848). 

Ma^ndla-Borlai lies on the coast about two miles south of the MiMwtA-BoBLAi, 
Kevdanda creek. Its population consists chiefly of Kolis, who carry 
021 a large fish trade. In 1881-82 its trade was returned as worth 
£1269 (Ha 12,690), of which £273 (Rs. 2730) were imports and 
£996 (Rs. 9960) were exports, 

Mhasla, at the head of the south branch of the Rdjpuri creek Mkasla. 
about sixteen miles from the sea, has a population of 1830 souls, 
chiefly Musalmans. The position of Mhasia, at the head of this 
great gulf, marks it as one of the early centres of trade, and suggests 
that it may be Ptolemy’s (a.i>- 150) Musopalli, the metropolis of the 
Pirate Coast.^ The only noticeable building is a mosque, wnich shows 
signs of having been built from the stones of a Hindu temple, which, 
according to local accounts, was dedicated to Maheshvar. The stones 
of the entrance steps are dressed like Hindu temple stones and have 
still faint traces of Hindu images. In the mosque are two large 
wooden pillars engraved in Hindu fi*sMon, and the stones in the 
kdHia or prayer niche seem to have beeh^tlie skle-posts of a Hindu 
temple door. There are traces of old walls in the Musaiman burying- 
ground, and to the north of the mosque a field jiays a yearly tee to 
the mosque priest or muila, -which the village records show was 
in, former times paid to provide oil for the temple lamp-pillan^ The 
trade of the town is poor, but an impetus may be given to it by 
constructing a cart-road vso as to enable the Govdle produce to reach 
its market. In 1881-82 the trade was returned as worth £590 
(Rs, 5900), of which £57 (Rs. 570) were imports and £533 (Rs, 5330) 
were exports, 

Mnrnd, surrounded on three sides by the sea and a shallow creek, Mxniun. 
stands on the coast about a mile nortn of Janjira. Its length is 
about a mile and a half from north to south, and its breadth about 
half a mile. Except the chief market place or aadafbazdr and the 
Koli quarters, the town consists of detached houses in gardens 
surrounded by cocoa and betel palms. Tlie town contains about 
6350 people. There is a brisk trade which in 1881-82 was of 


^ Taylor*« Sailing Birocfcoiry, 386, . 

s Bertiofl Ptolemy, X. The mlana position of Mnsopalb m Ptolemy nmy be 
e^cpliuned by the diatanee, sixteen miles, between Mhasla and the eoast.^ 
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the value of £7399 (Rs. 73,990). Of the whole amomit, £3152 
(Ra. 31,520) were imports and £4247 (Rs. 42,470) were exports. 
The leading articles of trade are rice, cocoannts, firewood, and 
dried iish. It is the chief administrative centre on the mainland 
and has the oflEices of the Assistant Agent and the mimsif, a dispen- 
sary, a jail, a post office, and a school. A yea,rly fair in honour of 
Koteshvar Mahadev is held on Ghaitra sJiuddha 14th (April) About 
2000 persons attend the fair when eatables and toys of the value of 
about £60 (Rs. 600) are sold. 

Na^ndgaon, which lies about four miles north of Janjira, is 
chiefly made up of detached houses in cocoa and betel gardens. 
It is about two miles long and a mile broad. The trade is small, 
mainly ihe export of timber aiid firewood to Bombay. It is the 
head -quarters of a malidlkari and has a school. A yearly fair in 
honour of GMba Devi is held on the Ghaitra (April) full-moon. 
It is attended by about 2000 persons and has a sale of sweetmeats, 
bangles, and toys. 

Padamdnrg, the Lotus Fort, also called the Ka'nsa fort, 
commanding the entrance to the Rdjpuri creek, was built about 
1693 on a rock in the centre of the bay about two miles north- 
west of Janjira.^ The fort stands in 3^" fathoms water more than 
one mile from the mainland. Its walls, which are pierced by a 
small gateway, are high and strong, and covered by six bastions 
about sixty feet apart. Above the bastions rise towers built in the 
shape of an irre^rlar octagon of different sizes and are roofed in. 
Guns of various calibre lie about the fort and some are mounted on 
wooden gun-carriages in the towers. An attempt was made to build 
outworks on the sea side quite independent of the original fort, 
but they were never completed and are now in ruins. The water 
supply is obtained from a large cistern which fills each rains and 
lasts through the dry season.^ The fort is irregularly shaped, 
following the outline of the rock on which . it is built, and is 
sometimes used by the chiefs as a state prison for political offenders. 
There is always a guard of about twenty-five men. 

PaucliaitEll-Borlai^ about six miles south of Janjira, is 
venerated by tlxe Muhammadans as containing a shrine to the five 
saints, Panch Plr, According to th^ local belief the NawAbs were 
invested with the charge of this shrine by the Delhi Emperors. But 
it seems more likely that like the Panchaitan sbrine in the island 
fort of Janjira, this is a relic of Sh4h Tahir^s Shia influence at the 
Ahmadnagar court in the beginning of the sixteenth century. A 
yearly fair on the full-moon of Ghaitra (April) is attended by about 
800 persons when articles worth about £17 (Rs. 170) are sold. In 
1881-82 there was a trade of £1920 (Rs. 19,200), of which £154 
(Rs. 1540) were imports and £1766 (Rs. 17,660) were exports. 

Shrivardlian, with, in 1881,a*population of 7425, is about twelve 


^ About 1693 Kdsa. or is mentioned as one of the newly built forts of the 

MarAtbAs, Elliot, VII. 355. 

® Mr, F , B. O'Shea, Superintendent of Post Offices, Konkan Division, 
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miles south of Janjira. It is well placed for trade and in the six- Chapter ¥. 

teeiith and seventeenth centuries under Ahmadnagar and afterwards places oFlnterest 

under Bijdpur was a port of consequence. It appears in the leading 

European travellers as Ziffardan. In 1538 Dorn Joao de Castro Shkivahuhan. 

described it as with little water in the pier at low tide but inside 

large and roomy.’- It, or rather Hareshvar about three miles to the 

south, is notable as the birth-place of Bdldji Vishvandth, the fii*st 

Peshvra (1713-1720) who was the deshmuhh of the town. In 1713 

Shrivardhan was one of the sixteen fortified places in the Konkan 

ceded by B^laji Vishvandth Pesliwa to Kdnhoji Angria of KoiaBa.^ 

Shrivardhan has still a considerable trade which in 1881-32 was of 
the value of £3042 (Es. 30,420), of which £1182 (Rs. 11,820) were 
imports, and £1860 (Rs. 18,600) were exports. The trade consists 
chiefly ^of betelnuts which highly valued in Bombay. On 
Ghaitra full-moon (April -May) a yearly fair is held in honour of 
Bahiri when about 3000 persons attend it, and articles valued at 
about £60 (Rs, 600) are sold. 

Vela's, about three miles north of Shrivardhan, is noted as the VelIs. 

birth-place of Bdlaji Jan^rdan, commonly called Nana Phadnavis, 
who was the chief power in the Mardtha State between 1763 and 
1800. 

The Wliaie Reef lies nearly 1| miles west by south of R^jpuri Whale Reef. 
point and 3^ miles south-west by west of the island fort of Janjira, 
from which it is visible just clear of Rdjpuri point. It is a breaking 

E atch of rocks, partly dry at low water, having four fathoms 
etween it and the main and 4| fathoms one mile to seaward. It 
is nearly half a mile long shelving gradually at the south end and 
is 200 yards broad, with a channel of four fathoms inside. A large 
ship ought not to approach tips danger nearer than eight or nine 
fathoms in the night, for the rise of the spring tides is twelve feet 
and it flows to eleven hours at fuU-rnoon and on the changes of 
the moon. Midway between the Kdnsa fort and the Whale Reef 
there is a depth of 4^ fathoms mud at lowest tide, and, after half 
flood, a vessel can boldly run in and anchor half a mile to the south 
of Janjira in four fathoms^^ 


Primeiro Roteiro da Costa da India, 47. ® Grant Duff’s MarAthds, 193. 

® Taylor’s Sailing Directoi^^, 386, 
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The earliest description of the Alibdg harbour is Dom JoSlo de CasWs Appendix, 
in 1538. Between the N^igaota. sands and tlie small island of Cheul 
(OheuI Kadu) is a great island of rock (Koldba). Between :t and the 
land is a harbour protected from the north-east.^ 

After pointing out alid illustrating^ the close connection between the CHEcry. 
architecture of certain J ain temples and tombs at Mudbidri ip Soath K^lnara Chinm EUmQr*’‘ 
and the religious buildings of Nepal and Thibet, Mr, Fergusson says {p> 272 Aofe %. 
‘ Of the origin of the connection I can offer not even a plausible conjecture.* 

The following passages seem to throw light on the source of this Chinese 
element in the buildings at Mudbidri in South Kdnara. 

Under their early Mongol sovereigns (1250) the Chinese regained their 
supremacy at sea. They reopened the old (600 - 880) trade direct with 
Western India, and, during the first half of the fifteenth century, they 
were acknowledged as overlords by the kings of Ceylon.^ In the time of 
Marco Polo (1290) and of Ibn Batuta (1340) and probably till the 
beginning of the fifteenth cGntury,5 Chinese trade settled at Kaulam or 
Quiion La Ti^vankor and in Kalikat and Eli on the Malabdr coast. In 
the poH of Pandarane, twenty miles north of Kalikat, the big Chinese 
junks usually passed the stormy months (May- August) of the south-west 
monsoon. Caspar Correa® (1510-1560) states that when the Portuguese 
arrived at Kalikat there was a tradition that many Chinese had come about 
400 years before and settled on the coast and left des^j^mdants, and that 
their sumptuous idol temples were still to be seen. Successive Chinese 
colonies in Java, 7 the ‘Chinese’ tower of Negapatam near Tdnjur so 
closely lilce the priests* tombs at Mudbidri,® and Chinibeichegemy ‘ sons of 
Chinamen/ Abd-er-Ra 2 :zak*s (1440) name for the brave and sturdy Kalikat 
seamen,^ support the tradition that the Chinese came to the Malabdr coast 
to settle as well as to trade. It was prob^-bly fear , of their success as 
settlers, perhaps aroused as in the case of the Portuguese by the jealous 
rivalry of Arab traders, that led the Zamorin to HI use the Chinese and 
diive them from his dominions.^® 

Besides with the Malabdr coast the Chinese had connection with the 
Giijardt coast and perhaps with Cheul in the Konkan. Ibn Muhalhal^^ 

(941) states that the people of Saimur are descended from Chinese and 

■r — • 

^ Primeiro Roteiro, 57. Bom Joke’s reference to KoUba seems 'to show that the 
rock was not then fortified. 

- Indian Architecture, 270-276* ^ Indian Architecture, 278. 

* Yule’s Cathay, Ixxiv, ® Yule’s Marco Polo, II. 327. 

• Voyages of Vasco da Gama, 147. ^ Reinaud’s Abulfeda, cccxo, 

® Compare Fergusson, 275, and Indian Antiquary, VII. 224, 

® Major’s India, XVtIi Century, 19. 

Joseph of Craaganor ia Yule’s Marco Polo, 11. 327. Ifule’s Cathay, cxcii. 
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Turks. The account in other respects does not. suit Saimur or Cheui, and 
the mention of the wood known as Saimur wood seems to make it probable 
that the reference was to Timur island in the Eastern Archipelago which 
has Chinese settlers and a special sandal wood. 

There is re evidence of a Chinese connection with the Gujarat ports. 
In the seventh and eighth centuries Chinese ships called at Bin for 
purposes of trade. ^ In the eleventh century Somnitli ivas a place of call 
for vessels on their way from Sofala in Africa to China.® In. the twelfth 
century they traded to Broach,^ and in the thirteenth century (1282) a 
some what doubtful passage seems to show that Somndth Sv^'^uemm^ with 
some other places on the west coast of Indiaj paid homage to the Chinese. 
Again, according to Portuguese writers,^ Mahmud Begada’s father built 
Diu in memory of a victory over a Chinese deet, and Do Conto gives the 
Chinese the credit of building the fort of Gogha.® 

Under the name of Karachi uplet, Putr^huk is exported in large 
quantities chiefly from Bombay to Hongkong and the ^Straits Settle?iients 
and in -smaller quantities to Arabia and Japan. The total export from 
Bombay by sea in 1881-82 Avas 1918 cwts.® Bombay imported ti33 cwts. 
of Putchuk by sea from Karachi during the same year. What is not 
ixnported by sea is believed to come by land from Gujarat and Upper 
liidh'w. The root comes from Karachi under the name of hutldkdv or the 
Kut (Oostus) stick. 

Pliny (A.D. 77) calls the Costus the root and leaf-of the greatest price in. 
India, of excellent and sweet smell. He notices tAvo varieties, black and 
white, found in Patale on the Indus.7 

Of the fifteen bastions, four are on the north or land face, tAvo on either 
side of the old gateway. They are large outworks with watch towers and 
sentry-boxes and with from two to eight guns. The east fac^e has three 
bastions, all small, with one or tw^o guns.- The south or sea face has iiA^e 
bastions two to the right and three to the left of the seA gate, one large 
the others small, none with more tnan tAvo guns. The west face has three 
bastions, more or less ruined and w ith no guns. 

Proceeding to the right of the Eevdanda Sea Gate the first Ij Lotion m 
tv/enty paces by ten, mounting two old cannon ; the second, very small, has 
two old cannon ; the third is the extreme eastern angular bastion with two 


^ Yule's Cathay, Ixxix. 2 a 1 Biruai in Yule's Marco Polo, II. i«34. 

® Yule's Cathay, Ixxix. 4 Faiia-v-Souza in Kerr, Vi. 230. 

® Decada I. II. Bk. IV. ch. 

® The export to Hongkong ami the Straits Settlements during 1880-81 w^as 1592 
cw ts. valued at £3573 (PvS. 35,730 ) } and during 1881-82 1808 cwts. A\aiued at £3620 
(Rs, 36,290). The balance of 20 cwts. ivent to Arabia and Japan. In 1881-82 the 
chief exporting months were April, June, July, August, and September. Collector 
of Customs, 821, iOth March 1883. 

^ Natural History, XII. 12. In 1720 Captain Hamilton notices Putchuk as an 
article largely exported from the Sind ports. He writes, “The wood Lignum dulce 
grows only m this country. It is rather a weed than a wood and nothing of it is 
useful but the root caUed ‘ Putchok ’ or Radix dulcis. I neAW heard it is used in 
physic, but it is a good ingredient in the compesition of perfi^mes. There are great 
quantities exported for Surat, and from thence to China,, where it bears ^od price ; 
for, being aU idolators, and burning incense before their images, tliis root beaten into 
fine powder and an incense pot laid over smoothly with ashes, and a furrow made in 
the ashes, about a quarter of an inch broad and as much in depth, done very 
artificially into a great lenrth, the powder is put into that furrow, and first fired 
tod it will burn a long time uke a match, sending forth a fine smoke, whose smell 
18 very grateful, the powder having the good qualities of mamtaining and delaying 
the.fire,^ New Account, 1. 128 *. ^ 
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guns ; the fourtli on the east face is an angular bastion with one gun ; the 
hfth, also on the east face, is an angular bastion with one gun ; the sixth on 
the north or land face is a large angular bastion with two guns, one of the 
main fortifications on the land side. Then, passing the modern Alibag 
gateway, the seventh is a large angular bastion like the sixth, carrying 
eight guns with a watch tower at its west corner ; then passing the old 
land gateway and a length of wall twenty-five feet broad on the inner side, 
and carrying four cannon, comes the eighth, a large angular bastion with 
three cannon. In its extreme north-west corner is a stone watch tower 
twelve feet square and in the extreme west angle a stone sentry-box. The 
ninth is a large circular bastion with two guns, almost entirely ruined and 
undermined by the sea. It has a stone and mortar octagonal watch tower 
of later constructioii. Then follow, on the west face, the tenth bastion, more 
or less ruined, with no guns ; next, passing a breach in tlm wall caused by 
the sea which faces the great Franciscan tower of St, Barbara's or the Sat 
Khani comes the eleventh bastion, more or )ess ruined, and with no 

guns ; the twelfth bastion is on the south-west corner, without guns ; the 
thirteenth on tlie south or sea fsce is a bastion with two guns; the fourteenth 
is a bastion without guns ; the fifteenth, several yards to the left of the 
Sea Gate, is an angular bastion w ith two* guns. 

Since the text written the Kii.na.rese stone found behind the 
Biimeshvar temple" by Mr. Sinclair, C.8., in 1874 has been examined by 
Mr. Fleet, C.S., Epigrapbist to the Government of India. Mr. Fleet states 
that the stone is in pnii.se of a i*eiigious teaclier. It has no historic interest 
and probably l)elongs to the sixteenth or seventeenth century. 

In the Mardtha war of 1818 Kangori was taken on May 20th by a 
detachment from Colonel Prother’s field force under Lieutenant Eellasis. 
The comma-ndant and 200 men were allowed to evacuate the taking 
with them their arms and their private property, the gariison being 
ordered to proceed to Vengurla and the commandant to Satdra. A 
quantity of grain was found in the fort.^ 

Cornets Hunter and Morrison, who, as noticed in the text, were confined 
in this fort, were seized by the Maratlids at XJruli twenty miles east of 
Poona On being waylaid the two ofiicers, w^hose escort consisted merely 
of one havikblr and twelve sepoys, took post in a rest-house and made a 
breast- work of their baggage. They defended themselves witli courage 
for several hours and did not surreiider till their ammunition was spent and 
the enemy had ci imbed to the top of the building and was firing on them 
through holes in the roof. It is worthy of mention that, tliough, before ihe 
■'^•tack, ihe ofiicers were offered a safe conduct to the British camp at Poona, 
declined to avail themselves of an advantage in which tlieir foilow'ers 
.v/uvj not share. ^ From Uruli the two ofiicers w^ere taken to Poona. In a 


^ Asiatic Jouriiab VI. 640 ; Pendhiiri and Maratha War Papers, SCO. 

Bombay Courkr, 16th May 1818. In a gr?neral order by the Commander- in-Cluef, 
dated Sunday, 11th January ISIS, the capture of these tw o officers is thus alluded to: 
“Thi.s occurrences while ft evinces wOiat may be done, even with a handful oi 
disciplined troop.s, x>vcr a numerous irregular enemy, shows also the injury the 
public service may suffer at any critical moment ly a failure of araniuriition. His 
Excellency embraces this opportunity to order that no guard shall iii future be 
detached from its corps on any ser\ice beyond the frontier without its full amount 
of spare ammiimtSon, the want of which in the instance above described has forced 
two brave young oificers to surrender in a situation where perhaps they might 
have maintamed themselves until relieved.” 

*‘The loss of the enemy was more than four times the original number of this 
small party and the Commander-in- Chief desires that his approbation may be 
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letter dated 9tli November 1817 they stated that though rather r»tighly 
used at first they had been well treated since their arrwal at Poona. 
Between December and January they were carried from Poona to K^ingori 
on cots. At first they were offered Jo/mi bread, but refused it; they were 
then oiiered rice and refused it also, when they were allowed wheat bread 
and a fowl a day. Some time after they were observed coming down the 
Mil on foot under a strong guard. When they had reached the Bottom 
they were put into litters "and carried to a fort about eight miles from 
Kingori, probably on the way to Vasota. At Yasota the commandant fed 
them well, but so close w'as tin/ir confinement that till a shell burst over 
the roof of their prison during the British siege of the iort in April 1818, 
they were ignorant of the neighbourhood of an English force, nor till the 
commandant had decided to surrender did they know the name of the fort 
they were confined in. Befoi*c the British took possession the two officers 
were allowed to show themselves on the walls and w^'ere greeted by the 
Europeans of the mortar battery with three cheers.^ 

Kh^nderi Island, ^ whose greatest measurements are about 1300 feet 
long by 950 broad, is formed of two oval-shaped masses of trap, each 
about 950 feet long by .450 feet wide, their longer axes being parallel with 
each other and lying north-north-east by south-south- west. The higher of 
the two mounds lies to the eastward and its highest point is 100 feet above 
high water springs. The western hill is seven,ty feet above high water 
springs, The crests of the hills are about 500 fe#^t apart and between is a 
valley at its highest part about eighteen feet abo\e liigh water, 

The conformation of the island bears strong evidence that at one time 
the two Mils were separate or joined only by a narrow ridge, the valley as 
it now is having been to a great extent reclaimed. 

There are some fine champa Michelia champaca and banyan trees on 
the island, also a large number of hor or Zizyphus jujuba trees. On the 
north side of the island is a temple and a tomb, and in the valley are several 
tombs of shipwrecked Musalmans. The water-supply is from four round 
wells and seven rectangular reservoirs, the largest being 130' by 40' and 25' 
deep, with excellent drinking water. This reservoir was pumped dry in 
1876 and five feet of mud removed, but, except a small cannon ball, nothing 
was found. 


The original fortifications extended completely round the island, but 
some years ago a portion in front of the small cove on the north, which 
forms the landing place, was removed to make a foundation for forts, which 
were never completed. The fortification^ give evidence of vast labour and 
energy, many of the stones weigMng from two to four tons. They 
a total len^h of 3200 feet and ai’e in tolerable repair. They iu 
twenty-tw^o bastions with cuitains ranging in length from 360 to sixty mm. 
Many dismantled cannon arc lying about. 

The light-house is a flat-root'ed building 100' long and 30' high. A 
50' high octagon tower in the centre of the building carries tho lantern. 
The focal plane of the light is 148' above liigh water springs and is visible 


expressed to the sepoys who have survived. He ha& also to express his hope that 
Comets Hunter and Morrison may, at no distant date, be restored to liberty and the 
service, an object which His Excellency will not fail to endeavour by every ineans 
to accomplish,’* Iladraa Oovemmeni QazeUe queried in the Bombay Courier of Kith 
May 1818. 

^ B&mbriy Courier ^ 18th April 1818, 

Contributed by Mr. G. E. Ormiston, Engineer of the Bombay Port Tuat. 
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for twenty miles, Tlie apparatus is a first ord«r cata(ii^/^u^'^r fixed liglit 

having an arc of illumination of 225’ of whielif 2(JD“ is 25^ red ; pw@g 

the r^ ray of 25"^ is visible over tbo space between the Ix^arings air north 

fend north-noi'th-west a quarter west, .and covers the Cheul Kedu reef and KaiNOSRi, 

the dangers lying seaward of Alibag and Cheul. Before the liglitdiouse 

wa® built a beacon was placed on the hill but was removed in 1852 shortly 

after it was set up, as it was found to do more harm than good. There was 

at one time a keep or stronghold on the top of the eastern hill w'here the 

light-house now stands. The stones were used in building the light-house. 

About three cables to the north-east of Khinderi there is a mass of 
just awash at high water. Between this rock and Elhdnderi there & 
anchorage with seventeen to eighteen feet at low water extreme springs. 

About the same distance to the east is a patch of rocky ground, several 
rocks being just awash at low water extreme springs. On one of these 
it is proposed to construct a beacon as a guide to the navigation of the 
channel between Khdnderi and Undi^ri, This channel is about sixteen 
feet deep at low water extreme springs and is used by coasting and ferry 
steamem 

A life-boat is stationed at Khanderi from the 15th of May to the end 
of September, The crew consists of one otiicer, one tyndal, and ten Koli 
fishermen. 

On the road from Milnddd village to the Kuda caves is a burying-groimd MA n^bab 

of the Mdnddd Mardthas who generally do not burn but bury their dead. (p- S49). 

Among the tomb stones and long grave mounds of the ordinary type are a 
number of small circles from five to eight feet in diameter and formed of 
stones weighing from twenty to forty pounds. They are of all ages, one or 
two evidently new. The hewn stone monuments in both this and another 
cemetery near the MdncUd landing place are richly ornamented with fiovrer 

E ms. A number of thes<3 hewn stone monuments have been set up 
e the road from the creek to the Mdnddd customs post J 


II— KOLAbA KHOTI SETTLEMENT.2 

Except three villages in Roha where the I^hots have accepted only yearly . Khotx 

leases, all the khots in the Pen and Roha sub-divisions have accepted the Settubmi 

thirty years’ lease on the survey conditions. In Mangaon seventy-seven 
khoti villages have been leased for thirty years and ninety-six for one year, 
while nine have been attached and are managed by Government. liV 
Mah^id sixty-eight khoti villages have been leased for thirty years and 
fifty-nine for one year, while fifty-nine have been attached and are managed 
by Government. The number of khoti villages attached and managed by 
Government during the five yeai*£ ending 1881-82 was, in Miingapn, 
seventeen ifi 1877-78, eleven in 1878-79, five in 1879-80, nine in 1880-81, 
and fifteen in 1881-82 ; and in Mahad, sixty-seven in 1877-78, fifty-one in 
1878-79, forty-eight in 1879-80, forty-five m 1880-81, and sixty-two in 
1881-82. The khoti villages under Government management are usually 
thoso for which the khots cannot agree to appoint a manager, or which they 
find themselves unable to manage, or whose profits are so small that it is 
not worth their while to manage them. Such villages vary in number from 


1 Mr. W. P. SiuckiT, C.S. M to the stone circles Mr. Sinclair’s guide said tlwrtr 
many people made these circles round their relations’ graves ; that the use of them 
fw a^iast long or rectangiiLar enclosures was a mere matter of choice; and that tha 
use m either instead of solid hewn stones was merely dictated by poverty. 

For details see above pp. 162-166, 203, 207. 
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year to year, chiefly because in some years the hholB And it lucratiye or 
convenient to take them. This is specially the case when there are felling 
made by the Forest Department, as the khots are entitled under their 
agreements to one-third of all profits from timber. The khois accept the 
yearly leases under protest, stipulating that they do so without prejudice 
to their claims or to any rights which may accrue hereafter either by the free 
action of Government or as the result of litigation. ^ They hope that the 
Khoti Act may be extended to this district.^ 


IIL — KOLABA SALT* WASTES.2 
Since Jajiuary 1882, all the Alibdg salt w-astes have been disforested.^ 


IV.—KOLABA BIRDS.4 

A list of Game Birds found in the district is given above (36-37). To 
this list may be added the game bhds given in Thana (Bombay Statistical 
Account, XIII. Part I. 48 - 54) with the following changes and additions : 
Under Raptor es may be added the Osprey, Pandion halisetus, the Grey- 
backed Sea-eagle, Haliaetus lencogaster, both very common on the coast, 
and the Crested Hawk-eagle, Liransetus ciiThatus, on. the higher and more 
wooded hills. The crested hawk -eagle closely resembles the crested 
serpent-eagle, Spilornis cheela, the only diflia’once being that the latter has 
a white crest tipped black, the former a black crest tipped white. Under 
Gemitores, a much smaller Green Pigeon than the Southern Green Pigeorsi^ 
Orocopus clilorigaster, is found in the district. It may perhaps be the 
Brown-winged or Emerald Dove, Ohaicophaps indica. Under Cuitirostras 
the Black Ibis, tieronticus papilosus, is not foiind in the district. Under 
Natatores the Flamingo, Pinenicopterus antiquoimm, is not uncommon on 
the coast in winter. The Ruddy Shialdrake or Brahmaiii Duck, Casarea 
rutila, occurs on the south shore of Bombay harbour and the JSTagothna 
creek, and the White-eyed Duck, Aythya myroce?, on creeks and ponds and 
in the open sea. 


V.~SEA FIS.HEEIES.S 

The sea fisheries of ‘'the North Konkan are, as already indicated, divisible 
into coast and tidal or “long shore” fisheries and deep sea or “ oiling 
fisheries. 

To understand these it is necessary to describe the coast and estuaries. 
The Konkan coast runs pretty nearly north by west and south by east, 
roughly speaking, from the 16th to the 2Gth degree of north latitude. 
North of the centre it is fringed by the Bombay archipelago, called by the 
early Greek geographers the Heptanesoi, and containing even at ihe present 
day seven islands at low water of spring tides and at least three times as 
many at most states of the tide. Many of these latter were islands at all 
states of the tide within the English period, but have been united to each 
other or to the main land, almost wdthin living meiiiory, by artificial 
causeways or by the silting up of channels. 


1 Mr. A. Keyser, C.S., Collector of KoUba, 1387, llth April 1883. 
® For details see above pp. 166- 168. 

^ Mr. A. Keyser, C.S., Collector of Kolaba, April 1883. 

^ Contributed by Mr. W. F. Sinclair, C.S. 

* Contributed by Mr. W. F. Sinclair, C,S. 
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The rate of Sow of nood and ebh spring tid<^ up ai>.d down the coast is 
nearly two knots an hour in most places, and there is, besides, a general 
northward current during the south-west monsoon, and a corresponding 
southward current during the north-east monsoon which reaches, and 
sometimes exceeds, one knot an hour. The archipelago is, of course, cut up 
with sounds ; and the coast is deeply indented by numerous deep fords or 
estuaries into which the short but violent local rivers empty themselves, 
and in these sounds and creeks ” the tides often reach a velocity of three, 
sometimes of four, knots an hour. Mean spring tides rise on this coast 
from seven to seventeen feet according to locality. It will be seen at once 
that any fishery conducted in such waters must be essentially tidal, and 
accordingly during neap tides the fishermen are mostly ashore, idling, 
making and mending gear, or attending to other trades. 

The nets used here are : Seine, Fera ; St^ke-net, Bhcl large, in deep 
water, Bliolcse small, in creeks ; Ds,ift net or trammel, Jd?, exactly 
resembling the English herring tram ; Wall-nets, that is, trammels more or 
less fixed, are Vdghul a large deep sea net of large mesh moored to anchors ; 
Mdgh^ used inshoi’e in Thana, has poles ; IChanddla ( Vdura of Thiina) Las 
no poles, but floats and sinkers, varies very much in size, used in creeks and 
rivers ; Do/, deep circular scoop net without handle, fixed also in tidal or 
inundation gaps, varies in size from three feet to seven feet diameter, 
used hy one or two men according to size (is Okliu or .dsie of Thdna) ; Jila^ 
semicircular scoop net with handle, diameter of net about 3| feet, deptb 
about 2 1 feet, handle about 3 feet, is Arctsu of Thana. It hss a very pecaiiar* 
long gut or purse behind, with a narrow' into which the fish are 

swept and kept there till the fishing is over ; chiefly used for eatch'ing 
nivie, Mud-fisiics, Periopthalmus and Boleaptljainrus ; a shove r^et 

with bo.mboo side poles ; Vecluj a somewhat larger form of the last ; 
casting net. Under Hook and Line come Dori-galy arour four fi^i.lhcnis 
long, roagli stone sinker, two English tinnel hooki Ho. d attached above 
the sinker by sneods or traces six inches long, used on reefs chiefly ro catch 
small rook perch ; Bhuirdp, a moored trimmer Vv'i?,!: one large cour-.trj- 
made hook and cocoanut lioat used in creeks cliietiy fov the Seicenidc:- : ar.d 
Khdnda, a long Liie or spiliard. Under Traps -'ome J/aadv 
containing one or two funnels set in the klev or weii-, may be any sise over 
three feet long ; Do/y/a. one to two feet long,- has one fuririC-!, used In 
weirs of rice ilekls ; ‘Ch(q.\ a conical basket with both ends cpci. rlappocl 
down over iisli in shalloY/ w'ater, the fish are ■ then taken cut through the 
top. It varies from two to five feet dia-me-tev, and may be ealied a bunibo'^ 
casttiig net. There are also spears, gafls, and cral> hooks, to poke h\ 
nnm and among rocks at low water. Some of the k^psars have a cuiious 
iieur-de-lys shaped head. What is called reeling or droving at - home, th&t 
is, spinning from a boat in motion, is not -practised here, neither are 
trawl and dredge known. 

The appearance of the fishing stakes is well known to all persons familiar-^ 
with tiie -Bombay coast. In every sound and creek the path which fisn 
most likely to take in passing up with the tide is knowm, and this is harried 
by a tow of stakes planted from thirty to eighty feet apart well belo w Ig'./ 
water mark. Between these, as the tide begins to rise, are set the nets,, 
truncated cones of any length up' to forty yards, composed of meshe?s. 
di.ndiiishing from two inches from knot to ^inot at the entrance to half a. 11 . 
inch at the apex. They are hauled at tne time of tne tide, but verw* 
seldom -set on the ebb. 

The Seine is most used on sand}’’ and shallow shores. It is of any longt-li 
lip to 200 yards, but seldom over eight feet deep, usually about six, arid.^ 
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has long vertical wooden floats, set very close together, arid no sinkers. 
The mesh varies, but is seldom less than half an inch from knot to knot, 
and seldom much more. It is cast from a canoe usually from half flood to 
half ebb tide, the first of ebb being preferred, but is hauled on shore by main 
force of men. Seines are never hauled into a boat. The dug«out canoes, 
which are the only row boats of this coast, would not stand it. 

The casting net is exactly similar to that used in Europe. It has 
cylindrical sinker’s of sheet lead or wrought-iron. It is much used, and 
with great skill. 

The shove-net is about forty feet long and ten deep. It is kced to two 
bamboos and is held by two men in a pass, or they wade up a tideway with 
it at first of ebb, a little way from the shore. At the proper moment the 
outer man wheels sliorewards ; a third from the shore rushes outwards, 
splashing, and the small fish feeding in the shallow water rush into the net. 

Almost every coasting boat has the last two nets, and the crew supple- 
ment their diet by w’^hat they can catch with them while in port, or at 
anchor on the coast waiting for a wind or tide. As the latter case generally 
happens at least once a day they are seldom without fish for dinner. 

The fixed traps are of two sorts. The first are the pounds made on the 
coast, generally without outlets, the water which completely overflows 
them at high tide escaping through the interstices of their rough stonework. 
The others, generally constructed at the head of an estuary, have outlets 
which are closed at the firist of ebb with a bag-net or basket. 

Certain natural tidal ponds with narrow^ entrances are worked like the 
last class. If the water does not all flow off the remaining area is worked 
with casting nets and shove-nets. 

At low water of spring tides the low’-est reefs and banks laid bare are 
worked, mostly by women and boys. They use small shove-nets and 
scoop-nets, and for crabs and cray fish a peculiar iron hook easily inserted 
in the crevices of rocks. 

Lines and hooks ore but little used. The best grounds are thought to be 
the edges of rocky islets and the usual bait is a piece of prawn. This fishing 
is here of no commercial importance. Long lines with many hooks are 
known, but hardly ever used. 

The boats used in these inshore fisheries are all ^^Ihodis^^ or dug-out 
canoes, excavated from a single stem of mango or of hedu (Kauclea) wood. 
They are sometimes as much as twenty-five feet long and three feet in 
beam ; often* as small as eight feet by one and a half. 

The larger often have topgallant bulwarks of a separate piece of wood 
and cany a lateen sail. If thought too crank an outrigger is added. 

The paddle is a piece of board, clumsily shaped like the ace of spades, and 
spliced with cocoanut twine to a bamboo shaft. It does not seem to signify 
which end of the blade is seized uppermost. 

They are sometimes used vertically, sometimes pulled like oars, often in 
a very curious way, the rower sitting very far forward of his rowlock, and 
pulling not in the line of course, but at an angle' of forty-five degrees to the 
boat^s side. 

Only one pin is used in pulling and the paddle is lashed abaft of it with 
cocoanut twdne. 

Catamarans or canoe-rafts made of t%vo or three lo^ of light wood, are 
also used, but rarely. Ko dredges or trawls are known. 
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The only Molluslis collected are oysters and an univalve like a periwinkle Appendix. 

csalled kuhi. Of tke former there are two species, one resembling thf? Fishkkiiw, 

European oyster and one with a deeply fuirowed and toothed shell ; the 
former only is ^ alued. Both the oysters and periwinkles are collected off 
the rocks at low water and in no other way. 

The pearl oysttT fisheries of this coast are said to have fonneriy had 
some importance. • They have now little ; the fishery of the circular and 
translucent oyster, Placuna placenta, for the purpose of glaring window\s has 
been confused with the pearl fishery. The earlier English writers, as Fryer, 
inform us that windows were commonly so herci in tin* siweuteenth 

century. This oyster does sometimes yield peai’ls. An ohl fishery in the 
Th^a creek has been revived during the ]a.st few y(‘ars (rltle Tlnlna 
Gazetteer, p. 55), and one is now being set up in the Janjira or Rajpnri cr<M,ik.“ 

The Crustacea, especially praams, are very numerous, l-nt mostly ge t 
caught along mth I'eal fish in the nets ; and, except tlie crab hoolc 
mentioned above, no particular gear is used in their captiiie. There are 
no lobsters, although large cray fish are commonly sold by that name in 
the Bombay markets, and none of the numerous crabs attain the anii 
quality of those of northern seas. Crab and lobster pots are uiik^iown. 

Most of the larger fish appear to prey chiefly on the cruatacea, atitl hi llsliing 
with the hook and line prawns are the bail, most generally used. 

Tliis hook and line fishing is very unimportant. It is mostly confined 
to the’ edges of ' reefs ; the lines are but two or three fathoms long w'ith a 
sinker made of the first stone come to hand, and two hooks attaidied a]>o vo 
it by snoods of about six inches. 

The hooks are European of about No. 9 size, and of tlie worst quality ; 
the rest of the gear is home-made. 

The fishermen grow great quantities of San Hemp, tag, Cvotnlaria jum^ca, 
and prepare it tlicinselves for use in fishing gear. For fixing licis 

they largely use withies of a wild vine, and for rigging and grouTid tacklo 
they use coir rope brought from Bombay and sold in the local market towns. 

As the fish captured along shore and the animals which prey upon them 
include many species also found in the ofilng they will be described togetlier 
at the end of these notes. 

De0p Sea or Offing Wis/ierics. 

Only one class of these is really important, namely the stake nets. T'he 
strong currents mentioned in the last notes have power far out to sea ; jirid 
although the charts show few irregularities in this power or in tlio nature 
of the bottom, there appear to be certain courses affected l)y the siiOQ,is of 
fish and kno’svn to the fishermen. 

These are crossed by long lines of stakes, to which the gi*eat conical 
nets are moored, usually at the first of flood of spring tides, and takt n up 
at the return of the tide. The outermost stakes are set in eight fathoms o£ 
water, counted at low water of spring tides, about ten knots from shore 
and from that shorewards they are to be met with wherever exporienco 
has shown that the fish pass, except indeed where the Customs Department 
interferes in the interests of navigation. They are generally long stoiif .3 
of palm trees roughly pointed at one end and worked down, into the 

1 Fliny (Kat. Hist. IX. 35) notices pearls at Perimula, probably the modem Choul 

» About a month ago (8th March 1883) Mr. Sinclair received from tie Bivto of 
Janjira a small parcel of marketaUe seed pearls. ® 
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muddy bottom by the force of several boats’ crevrs, united for the purpose. 
Where the current is strong they are often stayed to huge wooden anchors. 
These are composed of two pairs of arms each somewhat resembling a felloe 
of a wheel, cut to a chisel edge at the two ends. The two felloes are 
morticed together at right angles in their centres, and shanked, not with a 
single timber, but with a sort of conical cage of which the base is secured 
in the arms and the cable bent to the apex. This cage, contains “several 
large stones t6 give the anchor weight. Being four-armed, such an anchor 
requires no stock. 

The rows of stakes are always at right angles to the general coast line, 
which coincides with the run of the tides. Between the stakes are 
moored the huge nets, generally at least fifty yards long, and called Dhol^ 
but similar in construction to the lesser stake nets called Bhoksey already 
described in witing of the coast fisheries. The only other nets of any 
importan''.e used in the offing are the Jdk Mdgh^ and Vaghul^ the two 
former of which closely resemble in construction those used in the herring 
fisheries of Northern Europe, and are fished in the same way. The mesh, 
however, is generally larger about one and a half inches from knot to knot. 
The Vdghul has a still larger mesh, and is moored at each end to an anchor. 

The casting net is sometimes used in the offing, but not enough to 
deserve much notice. Hooks and lines are hardly used at all, and although 
the long line is well enough known to have a name {Khdnda) I have never 
seen it in use. 

The boats used in this fishery deserve much more notice than any other 
part of the apparatus, differing greatly from any known to Europe and 
being most admirably adapted for net fishing in smooth waters. 

A very good figure of them is given in the rules published by the 
Customs Department for the measurement of native craft, imder the name 
‘Cotton Boat or Prow.’^ 

The hull of the macliva resembles tlie bowl of an old fashioned egg-spoon, 
produced at the fore end into a long, high, and fine prowg and below into 
a deep bottom, the garboard strake^ rising very sharply. 

The false keel also is deep, and of 'a very curious concave form, unknown 
in European waters, so that a boat beached only touches the grouiid with 
her forefoot ond stern post. There is no standing deck, but the whole 
boat is crossed and strengthened by many strong thwarts, and is generally 
provided witli a sort of matting of palm-wood laths fastened with cord 
which can be laid down on the thwarts as a tenipurary deck, or relied up 
out of the way, something like patent shutters. There is genemlij a low 
topgallant bulwark on the port side, and, on the starboard where the nets 
are hauled, a bamboo is lashed to the gunwale for them to run over. 
Almost amidsliips is stepped a short heavy mast ra-king forv/ards, so that 
the huge single lateen yard is slung between twe-thirds and three-fourthB 
of the whole length from the«stem. 


^ A detailed account of the cotton boat o; prow and the machva is given in the Thdua 
Ste-tistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, XIIL Fart I. 345. Kegarding the use of th© 
word machva to a t%vo-masted trading craft, Mr. Sinclair writes (2 1st April 1S83), 
‘I have no doubt that iU application to tv/p- masted freight boats is moderii. Iladiva 
means fishing boat and no boat used for fishing on this coast carries two masts, because 
tha mizzea'Biast would le in the way of the nets and fish- When a man tskcfc h 
machva proper and applies her to freight work he generally puts in a secoad csBSt. 
I find that my r«ian always apply the word machva to one-masted crftft, and cill 
two or three masted boots galbaU/ 
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The yard is about iSve fonrths of the whole length of the hull, and is slung 
so that when swinging fore and aft its butt is just over the head of the 
boat, and the peak v^.rtically over her stem. 

f The sail, however, is sheeted home to a point very little abaft of amid- 

ships, leaving the whole stern of the boat clear to work the nets in It is 
scarcely possible to conceive a better rig for a fishing boat. The 
enormous lateen yard is easily worked by the strong crew necessary for 
the trade. B»ooin is left for work and the boat is not lumbered with 
standing rigging, as there is only on‘e stay, -which is movable and shifted 
when the boat goes about. The sail pressure is distributed over the whole 

* length of the boat, and the point of greatest pressure is over that of 

greatest resistance. They cannot of course stay, but wear with great speed 
and grace. 

The machva has little gear besides her simple rigging. A gi-apnel of six 
arms, weighing from 60 to 100 lbs., a dozen long paddles, and as many 
bamboo poles about fifteen feet long, a small heavy box filled with sand to 
serve as a caboose, t-vvo leathern, buckets, and a lantern, form the v/hole of 
her inventory, and, w-ith these on board, a boat of twelve tons has probably 
cost from ,:64:0 to £50 ( Us. 400 -Ks. 500) to build, rig, and fit. The}?- are carvel 
built and are now generally iron fastened ; but it is not very long since the 
fastenings were very largely of coir twine, and coir twine is still a good 
deal used for the purpose especially in the upper works. Everything is of 
*t the voidest sort. The timber and even the very spars ai e coarse and crooked ^ 

yet they sail like witclies, and last longer than their owners. 

Such a boat is probably the property of a small capitalist, and from seven, 
to twelve fishcnneii hire her from him. The produce is divided into eleven 
shares of v/hicli four go to tlie boat. The other seven would normally go 
one to each man, but it may happen (and generally does) that their shares 
in the nets (which do not belong to the boat) are not equal. 

* A TiuicJivn of under fAvelve tons, manned by seven men, ea-n fish one Dhol 

or long stake-net. To hsh two she must be of at least twelve tons and 
manned by twelve men. If she carries trammels, each man of the crew 
should bring four pieces of net, each two fathoms deep and eight}?- lojxg. A 
native fathom is five £€^et six inches, so that three men’s share would be a 
mile of nets, and a boat manned by seven men should cover two miles ; but 
as a matter of fact the equipment of nets is never complete. Even canoes 
with two or three men rometimes cruise many miles out to sea to fish with 
tranxmels. That powerful engine, the trawl, is quite unknown here, 
although both the water and the beats are well suited to it. 

The fishermen are all of the Koli caste, a fine, stout set of fellows. Their 
chief fault is tlia.t they are rather given to drink and to petty quarrels 
^ v.^'hoE in their cups. The}'’ earn but little ; the best hands on the coast can be 

hired for 1 Qs. (Rs. 8) a month. But the benefit of their free use of fish as- 
diet is sho-wn in tlieir broad and muscular frames, and among the be.st off 
even in corpulence. They are not, hov/ever, a tall race, and are naturally 
very often bandy-legged. They are much employed in the coasting trade 
as well as in fislmries, and, during the inon.soon, 'when native craft cannot 
keep the sea, tliey cultivate little holdings of their own or work upon other 
^ men’s land. Serious crime is not at all common among them, and, although 

their ancestors under the Maratha empire -wore no better than vikings, 
and -were the very t^erroi’ of tlie coast, they are now' as peaceable and, 
disposed a., people as any in the Presidency. 

The principal fish of the coast, -with their riati\^e names, are arrang-Sd in 
the subjoined list according to the order followed in Day’s Fishes of India 
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Lates, Calcarifer, in estuaries, good eating. 

Serranus. — Several species, the smaller called gobi, and the larger gohar; 
chiefly on reefs ; furnishes most of the little hook-fishing there is : mostly 
good eating ; the larger species are in great favour with Musalmdns. 

Lutianus. — S everal species ; the most important is argenti maculatiis, 
tdmb (copperfish), which attains to- 20 lbs. weight and is sometimes caught 
in considerable numbers in the ofling ; smaUer specimens only are caught 
inshore ; furnishes fishsounds,” i,e, isinglass. 

Chryrophrys. — Several species, Kharvat 5 not very abundant. 

Pterois Russelli, Komiada (cock-flsh). — Not abundant nor valuable, 
but remarkable for' its beautiful colours ; caught in the olflng. 

PoLYKEMUS Plebeicus, Edvas , — Caught in the ofling, on the reefs, and 
in the estuaries ; common, but seldom taken in large numbers ; is very good 
eating and Iceeps well P. paradiseus, the mango-flsh of Calcutta, is 
known, but not common. It is called chela^ a name meaning the pupil of 
an ascetic, what one might call an apprentice gosdi. It is curious that a 
similar name tapasvi or a penitent is applied to this genus in Bengal. 

P; Sexpilis, Shendva or Dam, 

ScICEJj^A. — Several species, S. miles Tdpta, S. osseus Dhomt, S. sina Gul^ 
S. glaucus Gomberi ; common ; chiefly caught in the offing ; fair eating, 
valuable for their isinglass ; grow to a great size ; specimens of 20 and 
30 lbs. weight ar^ not uncommon. 

Histiophorus Brevirostris, Iddr Mdsa (striking fish). — Not common) 
sometimes caught in the offing. This is the true Sword fish. 

Trichirurus Muticus, Vdgati, — Very common and important, as it 
dries easily in the sun ; caught mostly in the offing but also inshore and 
may be seen playing on the surface in calms in greAt numbers. 

Oaranx — Many species, but the only species taken in large numbers is 
0 . kurra, Vaghada, which is very common both in the offing and along 
shore ; a net is rarely hauled that does not contain some. It does not seem 
to pass far up the estuaries. It is a coarse little fish, but valuable as easily 
dried. 

PsETTius PALciFORD^is, Halm, — Common, P. argenteus, Kovala, 

Trachynotus. — Two species ; Bangui, not common, 

Str.omateus Sinensis. — Sizhu Sarga, S. cinereus, sarga, — The well 
kno^ pomfrets, caught in the offing and along the shore ; less common 
in the estuaries. 

Scomber Microlepidotus, Vaghada (but distinguished from Caranx 
kurra). — Common in vast shoals both in tlie offing and along shore : but 
does not ascend the estuaries. Excellent eating fresh., very largely 
dried. The Scombridce are often caught far out at sea with the casting 
net, as they play on the surface ; also in the trammel ; and the present 
species on the shore with seines. The large Scombridce ; Sxir Majii (or seer 
fish of Europeans) are cniy caught in the It is curious that they 

never caught here, as they are everywhere else, by spinning with a 
bright bait. 

Cybium Kuhlii, Tovar . — Not uncommon. 

Echineis Navceates, Sdkcila, E. aibesceus, L-ucliim-g , — Not unccnmion 
but of no vaiue. Eoand both inshore and in the ofling, not in estuaries. 

SiiLAGo SiHAMA, Murdi, L^y-fish or Ma^s whiting. — Common on 

c:.04.<dy sh'jxes ; very good eating. 
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Pebsopthalmus and Boleopthalmus, — Several species. Those which 
frequent clear water and rock-pools are called kharva^ the mud species 
nivte. The former are plentiful on reefs and rocky shores, the latter 
literally swarm in all the muddy estuaries. They are not bad eating, even 
for men ; ami furnish most of the subsistence of the paddy birds on the 
creeks. 

Mugil. — • Several species ; Bhu% very common inshore and in the 
estuaries ; and good eating. 

M. QEuBj, Thoda. — Very eomman inshore and in the estuaiies, and good 
eating. 

The Plburonectidce do not come much to market on the Konkan coast j 
small soles are caught by the women and children, at low water, along the 
shore. 

are much dreaded. 

Arius, Shingdra . — The fry of one species Kwarm along the coast and in 
the estuaries. They are not valued. 

Saueida. — O ne species not uncommon ; called Chor Bhomhil or ‘‘ false 
Bombay duck.'’ 

PIarpodon Nehereus, Bhomhil^ Bombay duck. --Very common at 
times ; coming and going in vast shoals, chiefly caught in the oding. One 
of the most important fish of this coast, taking almost the place that belongs 
at home to the herring. 

Belonk STRONGiiiLURUS, Vane , — Common in the ofiSng and on sandy 
shores. 

Hemriramphus Xanthopterus, To\L — ^Yery common both in the offing 
and on sandy shores. The seine is never hauled without taking some. 

Exocostus, O/nVi— Very rare. 

Engraulis Hamiltoni, Kali. — Common on sandy shores and in the 
offing. 

Coilia Dussumicri, MandiL — Very common on sandy shores and in the 
offing. 

Clupea Longiceps, Niv , — Comes in great shoals. Chiefly caught with 
the seine on sandy shores. Is particularly good to eat, 

Clupea Ilisha, Falla, — Not uncommon all along the coast ; but does 
not ascend any river south of the Tdpti ) nor is the fish apparently in 
good condition when taken here. 

Chakos Salmoneus, Kedi “ milk-fish.’* — Kot uncommon ; a poor fish 
here ; though much esteemed lower down the coast. 

Ohirocentrus Dorab, Karli , — Very common ; valuable as easily dried. 
Mur(ENA Pseudothyhsoidea, Isar , — ^Very common on reefs. Its bite is 
much dreaded, and it is never eaten by natives. 

Triacanthus. — T wo species, Ghora, not common, net eaten. 

Tetrodon, ISTumerous species and very common; considered 

unwholesome and never eaten. The little boys amuse themselves by making 
the Tetrodons puff themselves out and then bursting ■^•hem, as children at 
home do with paper bags. 

Bkabks are very numerous, especially species of Ca^hanas an^ 
ZygoBna ; but arc not feared by the fishermen. They are little fisned for 


I Kalan, — Kot uncommon on reefs ; their spines 
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•with hooks, and large specimens are apt to break through the nets. They 
are eaten ; and their fins, with those of a Pristis (Scudla) and Rhinobatns 
granulatus {Ldnja)y which are common, are valuable for export to China. 
Both the saw fish and the Ldnja are very common in the offing, arid small 
specimen^ of the former ascend estuaries even above salt w’'ater. 

Ehynchobatus.— IJncommon. 

Various Stingrays are common and knovtn generally as Phahate. Their 
wings are eaten, as at home. Pretty large specimens of all the Rajidoe seem 
to come close inshore. (The large sharks do not). 

One small smarmed Ray, Platyrhina (P), is common inshore j it is called 
Hanvantia, monkey-fish, and is eaten. 

Astrape dxpteeygia, the Electric Ray (Gingina) is not common. When 
caught it is kept alive as long as possible and used for playing practical 
jokes with ; it is not eaten. 

The low^er animals preying •apon fish in the estuaries and along the 
shore are much the same as in Thdna. Gulls and terns are numerous, though 
by no means so abundant as in the North Atlantic. The grey backed 
sea eagle and osprey are also most common on the coast. The ringtailed 
eagle, on the other hand, is rare there, and though the herons fish in salt 
water none of the storks do s.o ; nor to my knowledge does the pelican. 
Even the cormorants are not as abundant as on inland '.vaiers. The 
Indian Kingfisher, Alcedo bengalensis, is very common on lock 7 shores, 
fc-eding in pools left by the tide. The Pied Kingfisher. Cerjla riidis is 
found on the creeks. None of the others affect salt •'vatei’ 

A marine porpoise is very common and ascends creeks -v/i-th the tide, 
doing gz'eat damage to nets by tearing fish out of thasn. It is seldom 
caught. No other cetacean is common, but whales (Balcencptera) are not 
unknown, and occasionally get stranded. 

The fisheries are uncontrolled by law except as to the planting of 
stakes in navigable waters. There is no reason to suppose that the stock 
of fish is deteriorating ; but the industry is crippled by the high price of 
salt. Dr. Dayts inquiries showed that Sind, the Portuguese territory, and 
other places where salt was cheap were practically monopolising the trade 
in salt fish. Now that salt is as highly taxed l^hrpughout India as in the 
Konkan, it is possible that the trade may slowly revive ; at present it is not 
fiourlshing. 
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A. 

Ablldirni: crop share system, 1S3 note 3, 184, 
185. 

Aboriginal tillage ; 93. 

Ahyssiniaas : see Sidis. 

Account hooks : 103, 426*. 

Achalb^g ; stream, 9, 

Acquisition : (1756- 1S40), 159 and note 2, 190. 

AdMkd,ris : hereditary revenue officers, 172 note 1, 
178. 

Administration ‘ see Land Administration, 

Administrative Mstory .* see History. 

AMcan slaves : 433 and note L 

Afris : husbandmen, 51-54, 412. 

AJ:sM i village, 253. 

Ald-ud-din : Bahmani ruler (1347-1358). 273. 

AMMg : village exchanges with its chief (1818- 
its lapse to the British (1840), 159 and 
00 ; two halharnl families in charge of 
, 3 * Clips of salt rice villages, 177 note 4; con- 
dition, revenue system, cost and pl’otit of rice 
tillage, garden assessment, British changes, survey 
and assessment of garden and salt rice lands 
(1840.1852), 190-196 ; their effect (1856), 106 ; 
low survey rates introduced (Revdanda 1857 and 
Underi 1858), 176, 198-201; revision of salt rice 
lands or kkdrdpdi (1872), 176, 210*211 ; Sub- 
di'dsional details ; boundaries, area, as]3ect, 
climate, water, soil, holdings, rental, stock, pro- 
duce, people, 1, 240-242; Tomi, appearance, 
climate, harbour, trade, water-supply, 253-255; 
water ^vorks, houses, people, history, objects, 
256-259; Ilirilkot, KoUba fort, 260-265, 469. 

Alien Shuttlewortk : the, a life-boat, 125. 

Amba: river, 7-8. 

Ambar : Sidi governor of Janjira (1621), 435. 

Aiubenal : pass, 114. 

Auaudibdi * Angria’s mother (1793), 155-156, 260, 
265. 

Audhrabbrityds : Shdtkarni kings (A.B. 160), 
137 and note 4. 

Augridsi their origin, 145; K4nhoji I. (1698- 
1731), supremacy of fleet, piracies, death, and 
character, 146-149; Sakoji and Man4ji 1. 150-151 ; 


siege of Crheria, 152-154 ; quarrels inthefamiljj 
155-156 ; Bivalkar^a influence and the extinction 
of the family, 157 - 158 ; territorial exchanges (1818- 
1840), 159 and note 2 ; lapse of his territory 
(1840), 159 and note 2, 190 ; revenue system in 
the eighteenth century, 171-172 ; revenue (1813- 
1839), 175 note 4 ; inconvenience caused in early 
years by the division of jurisdiction among th© 
British, the Pant Sr chi v of Bhor, and the Augrijf«i; 
of Alibdg, 177 and note 2 ; British lands of north 
Pen mixed with Angria’s villages (1818-1840), 
179 note 1 ; revenue system and assessment in 
his lands before their lapse in 1840, and British 
changes, 190-196; (1690-1840), 145-158, 215, 217. 
Autora : port, 265. 

Alltcuio do Porto : Franciscan friar (1534), 292 
and note 1. 

Arable area : 90. 

Ardvi : town, 460. 

Area : i . 

Ashtami : village, 265. 

Aspect : 2-5, 401-402. 

Assessed taxes : 225. 

Ass^ssiueut : low cash rental in Silnkshi (1788), 
174; Khandoji Jadhav raised the rental in 
Kondvi in Maliild 100 per cent (iSiO), 174; re- 
sult of the irregular management and demands of 
the eiglitcejith centurj'", 174 ; asse-ssment reduced 
about tvi onty-six per cent (1837), 175, 189 and 
note 1 ; high and uneven assessment before 1837, 
179 ; grain rental, 175, ISO and note 3, 181, 184 
note 4, 190 ; reduction found necessary ant? 
Mr. Davies appointed to examine the revenue 
system in Siiiikshi Bajpuri and BAygad (1836), 
182; his reports, Ui\ Giberne’s and Mr. Wiliiam- 
son’s remarks, and Governinent orders (1837), 
1S2-189; Alibag grain and cash rates, British 
changes, survey and revision in garden and salt 
rice lauds (1840-1852), 190-196 ; revenue sur- 
vey (1854-1366), 176, 198-2G9; revenue survey 
revision in salt rice lands or Ichdrdpdt (1872), 
210-211 5 survey results (1855 -1878), 2119 

AuBgier : (1673), Deputy Governor of Bombay, 365, 
438. 
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AtitOHittla : perhaps Cheiil, 271^ mote 2, 

A^is-S : port, 2(J5. 

ATcMtgad : fort, 265.267, 445, 

Atob : a mode of Alibtg sait rice tillage, 191. 

B. 

Bdtordv: Sicdia’s geneM (1793- 1813), 156-156, 
260. 265. 

Bad seasons s 99-100, 425-426. 

Badr-ud-din : see Sdnkslii. 

BaMrupaut Pingie Pesiwa s (1713), 146. 
Balimani : Musalmdn rulers (1S47- 1489), 142: 
BallTirilpis : musicians, 67. 

Bairdgis : religi^jus beggars, 415. 

Eamchandra ^ Mr., H6 note 2, 150 note 1. 
YisliTOnitli Feshwa? (1713-1720), 146, 
443, 467. 

Balance sheets i 223, 227, 228. 

Bdle- stream, 9. 

Balhdras : Mdlkhet Rathods { 1 ), 271. 

Bdlu Mia of Sacliin : (1791 ), 448. 

Bingad Sdsdrs : bangle-makers, 63, 131. 
Bankers : 101. 

BAnkot : fort ceded by the Peabwft (.756), 169. 
Barbosa : traveller, (1514), 142 note 10, 276, 43v*' 
note 6, and 461 and note 4. 

Bastions : 289, 462, 466, 470-471. 

Battle : (1694), 279, naval, at Cheul (1508), 274 j 
at KMnderi (1679), 325, 396; at Korlii (?594), 
828-329. 

Beggars : 73-74, 415. 

Belddrs : stone masons, 63 -64, 416. 

Beni-Isrdeis : 85-86, 421. 

Betel-leaf : cultivation of, 97. 

Betel-palms : cultivation of, 97-98, 425. 

Betham *. Mr. W. G,, 16 note 1. 

Bkanddris : palm-juice drawers, 70, 412. 

Bhangis *• scavengers, 73. 

Bkansdlis : traders, 47. 

Bharddis : beggars, 73. 

Bhdtiyds : traders, 47. 

BhdtS : musicians, 67. 

Bkeriki bhdv : an old commutation rate known 
as, in Edjpuri, 183. 

BMis : early tribe, 71. 

Bkima : stream, 7. 

BMse *• pass, 115. 

BhogesliYari or BhogdTati : stream, 7. 

Bkois *• fishers, 68. 

Bhor : village exchanges with its chief the Pant 
Sachiv (1818-1840), 159 and note 2, 177 and note 2. 
Bhurap : fort, 267. 

Bigha : 169 and note 3, 170 and notes Sand 4, 173, 
182, 184. 

Birds : 36-37, 407, 474. 
and Deaths : 239. 


Binrddi : fort, l 4, 267-269, 445, 

Bocarro : Portuguese chronicler (1634), 282. 

Bohords : traders, S3 - 84. 

Bombay; Sidis in, 433-441; attackM by ISidi 
Kasim (1689), 442. 

Borrowers: 104-105. 

Boandaries ; l, 402. 

Brdhmans: 43-46, 411 ; in Constantinople and 
J4va (A,D. 24-57), 138 note 1. 

Bridges : 116, 351, 353. 

British; management (1818-1882), 175-214. See 
Land Administration. 

Buddhists ; settlement of, 137. 

c. 

Capitalists: lOL 
Carriers: 120-121, 430. 

Castle ; Cheul Portuguese, 291-292. 

Cathedral ; Cheul Portuguese, 272. 

Cattle-disease ; 238. 

Caves: 254, 299, 301,302, 316,332-342,345-849, 
377, 385. 

Census details •• 40-43, 409. 

Cesses: 17i, 172 and note 3, 173 and note 2, 182 
and note 7, 183 note 2, 184 and notes 3 and 5, 
185 and note 3, 187 and note 1, 188 and note 1, 
191, 196, 453-456. 

Cevul : Cheul, 273. 

Chambhdrs : 64, 414 ; pass, 115. 

Chanipdvati: traditional name of Cheul 
note 1. 

Chaudragad ; fort, 269. 

Chdvre : pass, ns. 

Cheobur ; why not Symulla, 270 note 5, 

Chemul ; why Cheul, 270 note 6. 

Chemuli: Cheul, 272. 

Cheul : 142 143 ; Cheul or Jival, 143, 144 146, 
151, 155, 156 ; position, various spellings of the 
name, 269 and note 1 ; history, traditional, early 
Hindu, Ptolemy (150), Kdaheri inscriptiona (130) 5 
Periplus (247), Kosraas (525), HiwenThsang (642), 
Arab travellers, Masudi (915), Muhalhil (941), 
A1 Istakhri (950), Ibn Haukal (976), Ai Biruni 
(1030), Al Idrisi (1130), 270-272 ; Bevgiri Y&dava 
(1312), Vijaynagar kings (1336-1587), Bahmanis 
(1347-1490), l^ikitin’s account (1470), Varthema’a 
account (1603-1508), Portuguese appearance at 
(1505), battle at, between the Portuguese and 
Muaalmdns (1598), Barbosa’s account (1514), Por- 
tuguese factory at (1516), first Musahndn fort at 
Korle(1570), Portuguese Cheul besieged (1571), 
Linschot’s account (1583), second successful 
Muaaimdn attempt to fortify Korle (1592), battle 
at K orle and success of the Portuguese (1594), 
Pyrard’s (1602-1608) account, Valle’s (1623- 
” 1625) account, Bocarro’s (1634) account, revenue 
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and expenditure ^^34), trade (1634), c ^ndition 
(1640-1668), besieged by Sambb^lji (1683), 
Coutinho’s account (1728), ceded to tlie Mardtbda 
(1739), the French at (1777)5 273-286 *, description, 
objects of interest, Portuguese ruins, the castle, 
the cathedral, the hospital, Jesuit monastery, 
church of the Augustinians, St. Barbara’s tower, 
Dominican church, St. Xavier’s chapel, 287-298 ; 
Hindiiand Musalmdn objects of interest ; Dancing- 
girl’s house, Someshvar temple, Besponse-giving 
Mdruti, Buddhist caves, Dattdtraya’s slmne, 
Hamdm Khdna, mosque, Rdjkot fort, landing- 
place, Musalmdn dome, old tombs, Mahdlakshmj 
temple, battle stones, water palace, Pk^dmeshvar 
temple, Angria’s tomb, 299-310. 

CMlcalgaoll : village, 310. 

Chinmaji Appa : Mardtha general (1731), 149, 151. 

Chimolo : perhaps Cheul, 270 and note 7. 

Chinese Element: in Indian architecture (915- i 
1600), *272 note 2, 469. 

CMtpdvan Brahmans : 44, 411. 

Cliitrakathis : picture-showers, 73. 

Chivii : Cheul, 273. 

Choia: stream, 11. 

Cholera : 175, 179, 212, 213. 

Christians : 86. 

Churches : Cheul Augustiiiian, 295 ; Dominican, 
297, 293. 

Ciyil justice : 217 « 218. 

CliTS : Lieutenant-Colonel (1756), 152- 153. 

Climate: 13-15, 236, 255, 404. 

Cloth weaving : 132. 

Communities: 87, 423. 

Condition ; of the district, 175 and not©. 4 5 176, 
177, 178 and note 5 ; 179 and note 4 ; 181, 182 
and notes 1 and 2 ; 1S3 and notes 2 and 3 ; 186, 
190, 196, 197, 206 note 1 :-~of Janjira (1855), 449. 

Copper and brass work : 130, 

Coronation : Shivdji’s (1674), 369-372. 

Courtenay : Mr., 27 note 1 , 89 note 1, 157. 

Coutinho: report on Cheul fortifications by 
(1728), 286. 

Crafts: 130-135, 431. 

Craftsmen: 63-67, 106, 413. 

Creeks : 403. 

Creepers : 26, 27. 

Crops *• 95-98, 424, 

Currency : 101 , 426. 

Customs : Kunbi, 55-62. 

D- 

Ba Cunha : Br. O., 292, 293, 295, 298. 

DMdji Kaglnma-tli Deslupaade •• (1682) a Mari- 

tha general, 441. 

BaMvali • pas% 

BildiS : fishermen, 83, 4fl4. 


Gixl’g Palace ; Cheul, 29S, 300. 
Bauda-B^'ptiri : t9wn, 143; 144, 154, 432, 

434-438, 460-461 ; creek, 403. 

Barghdcha Killft : see Sdnkshi, 

Bdsgaon: pass, 116; town, 159, 310-311. 

Battdtraya shrine : Cheui, 287. 

Bayies : Mr. J. M., Political Agent (1840), 158 ; 
his appointment for revision of assessment (1836)9 
182 ; his account of Sdnkshi Bdjpuri and Rdygad 
(1837), 182-186. 

Bebtors : 218. 

Bella Valle : Italian traveller (1623-1625), 280-282, 
292, 29S, 309. 

Bepressed classes : 73, 414. 

Besais : hereditary revenue o6[icerS) 169* 

Besdvdi Yanis : traders, 48. 

Besbasth Brahmans : 4*1, 411. 

Beshkulkarnis : district accountants, 177 * 
Beshmukhs : hereditary revenue officers 163, 169, 
171, 172 note 1. 178. 

Beshpdndes *• hereditary revenue officers, 163, 169, 
171, 172 note 1, 178, 194- 
Bevgad : see Hareshvar, 

Bevrukha Brdhmans • 44, 411. 

Bevsthali : pass, 6, 115. 

Bhangars : shepherds, 67-68, 414. 

Bhdrabad .* rent deduction system, 173-174, 181. 
Dharamtar: port, 311-312. 

Bharekaris : peasant proprietors, 173, 178, 181, 
18*2 note 3 ; 183 and note 3 ; 184 and note 1; 453. 
Bhavla : pass, 5, 114. 

Bhep : form of assessment, 168, 170, 171- 
Bhokgris : husbandmen, 51. 

Biseases : 236. 

Bispeusaries : 237, 460. 

Bom Joao IV. : (1656) Hgur© of, 291,* 297. 

Bom Lourenco de Almeida : Portuguese com- 
mander (1505), 273, 274. 

Bomestic animals : 31*34, 405, 

Biu : sieges of, 276 and note 7. 

Bycing : 133. 

E. 

Education : see Instruction. 

Ekvira : godtless, 383 note 1. 

Elephanta : caves, 151, 

Exchange bills *. 101-102, 426. 

Excise : 223-225. 

Exports : 124, 431. 

F. 

FairE : 119 321-322, 383, 386, 430. 
Faski : inea3U?« fee, 134. 

Fateh Khdn *. Sidi goTemcr (1655-1670), 436 
Faujddrs : Mardtha military officers, 170. 

Perries : Sj 
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Eieldtools: 93-94. 

Held trees : 30. 

Fire-temple : 272. 

Fish: 37-39, 408-409. 

Fishers : 68-70, 414. 

Fisbing: 133,474-482. 

Fitch : Ralph, traveller (1584), 278 note 5. 
Fitzgerald : pass, 5, 114. 

Fleet : Angria’s, 147. 

Forbes : Mr. J. (I 77 I), 14 note 1, 155, 264, 388 

note 1. 

Forced labour : SI 6 - 217 . 

Forests: description, 16-20; blocks, 21; staff, 
produce, and revenue, 22; timber, trade, and 
forest tribes, 23, 404» 

Foulke Grevil : (1599), 279 note 5. 

FreBCk : the, at Cheul, 286-287. 

Fryer : traveller (1675), 270 not j 5, 368 note 2. 

O&blts : 68. 

Gagode : 1 15. 

Gallivats : Angria’s vessels, 147* 

GaEdhdri : stream, 10. 

Gaapati Riots : 450-451. 

Garden crops : 97-98, 425, 

GetIIs : cow-keepers, 68, 414. 

Gemelli Careri : itfdian traveller (1695), 281 note 
1, 285 note 6, 433 note 1. 

Geology : 13, 403. 

Gbadses : musicians, 67 . 

Gberia : town, 147 , 148, 149, 150. 

GMB&dis : tinkers, '70, 413. 

Gbod : stream, 10. 

GbodegaOH : se® Goregaoa, 

Gbosilgad : fort, 4, 156, 312-316, 375, 445. 
Gifeom® : Mr., remarks on Mr. Davies’ reports ’ on 
StoksM R4jpun and Eaygad {1837), 186-18S, 
39Ic 

Giris' scbools : 231. 

Glass bangles : making of, 131. 

Gold and silver work s 13I. 

GoadMiS : beggars, 73, 415. 

Gopile ; beggars, 73, 415. 

Gopya ! pass, 114. 

Goregaon: port, 316. 

Gorges or kMnds : 115. 

Gosdvis : beggars, 73. 

Govirle *. pass, 115, 

Grabs : Aagria’a vessels, 147. 

Greeks : 137 and note 8. 

Grose : Mr. (1750), 145 and note 5,149. 

Glljardt : Brdhmans, 44, 411 : kings (1509), in 
Roidba, 142, and in danjira, 435 • "Vanis, tiraders, 
411. ‘ 

Qigax&ti ; trade language (915), 272 and note 1. 


I Gun : the great B-j4pur, 277 note 1. 

I Guns : in the Janjira fortress, 462-463. 

I Guravs : musicians, 67, 412. 

H. 

Habsdn : see Janjira. 

Habsbi : in south KoUba, his changes in the re- 
venue demands, 171 and note 3 ; the Peshwa 
recovers Rsiygad from him (1735) and changes his 
rates, 172 ; division of lands between the Sidi and 
the Peshwa, 173 and note 6, See Sidi 

Hall : Major (1818), 156, 

Hamilton : traveller (1720), 263, 433 note 1, 442 
note 2, 461 note 9 ; Mr. T. S,, 253 note 1, 257 
note 1, 265 note 4, 343 note 1. 

Harbour : Alibdg, 255, 

Hareshvar : 461. 

Harik : grain, 97. 

Havelock: Mr., sent to Janjira (1870), 449-450. 

Health : 236-239, 460. 

Hemp : tillage, 97. 

Hereditary officers : absence of, 177 ; became 
revenue farmers or hhots, 177, 178. 

Hills : 5, 6. 

Hindus : in Alexandria (a.d. 150), 138 and note 1. 

HingI4j : temple of, 302. 

Hippokura : (Ghodeguon) 10, 138, 

Hirakot : 155, 156, 254, 260. 

History : (KoUba) administrative, early Hindus, 
Malik Ambar, iiardthds, 16S-174; British manage- 
ment (1818-1882), 175-214 ; summary of British re- 
venue history, 175-177 ; political, early {b.o, 225- 
A.D. 1300), 136-141; the Musalm^ns (1300-1500), 
the Bahmanis (1347 - 14S9), Gujardt kings (1519), 
the Portuguese (1507-1660) ; tiieMoghala (1600), 
Bij4pur (1636), the MarAthas (1650-1690), 142- 
145: the AagiiAs (1690-1818), 145-156; the 
British (1818-1840), 156-158; (Janjira) early 
history, 432-433 ; the 8idis, 434-452. 

Hiweu Thsaug : Chinese pilgi*im (642), 141, 270. 

HoMrs : beggars, 73. 

Holdings: 92. 

Hospital : Cheul Portuguese, 293. 

Hot springs : 13, 888. 

Houses : 410. 

Hunda : form of assessment, 168, 170. 

Huuda bandi : tenure, 170. 

Hurricaue : 196. 

Husbaudmeu: 51-63, 98-99, 412. 

I. 

IbrdMm Khda : NawAb of Janjira (1848-1879}, 
449-452. 

Idrisi : African traveller (1153), 272 note 5. 
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lllipyil»ss * jLisi* 

lE^nid^rS: holders of alienated villages (1882), 
162 aod note 1, 163, 

Infirmities : 237. 

Instalments S oi revenne (1882), 162, 165 
arid note 1. 

Interest : rates of, 104, 4'26. 

Inscribed stones : 253, 272, 471. 

Inscriptions : 253, 257, 266 andl note 1, 291 and 
notes 3, 5 and 6, 295 and notes 1 and 4, 206 
and notes 1 and 2, 298 and notes 1 and 2, 300 
and note 1, 303 notes 1, 2 and 3, 304 notes i and 
2, 331, 332 and note 1, S33, 334, 342, 356. 
.Instruction: 230-235, 459-460. 

Investments : i02-i03. 

Irrigation : 91 - 92, 424. 

Iron working i 134. 

Isdpur : town, 156. 

Istdva : leases granted by Ahmadnagar kings, 167. 

453. 

J. 

Jifarabad ? taken by the Sidis (i'759), 447. 

Jails : 222, 458. 

Jaimur t Cheul, 271. 

Jains : at ClienI, 278 note 5. 

Jamdtis : see Konkanis. 

James : Commodore (1749), 152. 

Jangams : beggars, 74 ; husbandmen, 412. 

Janjira : State ; description, boundaries, sub- 
divisions, aspect, rivers, creeks, geology, 
climate, 401-403 ; minerals, forests, domestic 
animais, wild animals, snakes, birds, Ssh, 
404-408 ; census details, Hindus, Musalmdns, 
Beni-Isrdels, villages, communities, movements, 
409-423; agricultural population, irrigation, 
crops, bad years, 424-425; interest, currency, 
moneylenders, mortgages, wages, prices, 426 - 427 ; 
roads, post-offices, ferries, vessels, steamers, trade 
centres, markets, fairs, shopmen, carriers, im- 
ports, exports, crafts, 428-431 ; history, 432-451 ; 
land, Justice, revenue, insttuction, health, 452- 
460 ; places of interest, 460-467; fort, 462-464. 
Javal Brdbmaus : 44. 

Jaysiug*. Angria (1793-1796), 165-156, 260, 265. 
Jesuit monastery : Cheul, 294. 

JhM JMdora : garden-tax, 170 note 3. 

Jhanjlia : fifth SiUhara chief (015 ?), 271 and note 
3 . 

JingaiS : aaddlers, 64, 413. 

Jogis : beggaa?B,74, 

Joh&ris: traders, 47, 48. 

JosMs *. beggars, 74. 

Judicial staff : 217. « 

Justice : the Angrids’, 215-217 ; the British, 217. 
222, 225 ; the Sidis*, 456*458. 


K. 

KachMs : craftsmen, 64, 

Kalals : distillers, 70„ 

K^IanS : lahouretb, 71 . 

Kalusb : Samblidji’s fav^ourite, added cesses and 
j raised the land rent, 171. 
j HimitMs : labourers, 70. 
j Xamavisdar : Mar^tha revenue collector, 170. 

1 Kamtba: pass, 5, 114. 

Kamtlll : stream, 10. 

Kdnara kings : 142. 

Eangori : fort, 323. 

Ednhoji Aiigria : I. (1690-1731), 145-149 ; 11. 
(1839), 157, 263. 

Xankeshvar: hill, 2, 6, 316-318; temple, 319- 
323. 

KdnpMte : religious beggars, 415. 

Kanra : see Padamdurg. 

Eapoi Vanis : traders, 48. 

Karhida Brahmans : 45. 

Kirli : puss, 115, 377, 378. 

Kdsars : coppersmiths, 63, 413. 

Kdsim: (Siai) governor of Janjira and Moghal 
admiral (1670-1707), 437-442. 

Eitaris *. wood- turners, 64. 

Kathkaris : an early tribe, 71-72, 415. 

E^thodis * see Kilthkaris. 

Kaula : fort, 324. 

Kavalya : pass, 6, 115. 

Kayasth Prabhus : writers, 46, 411. 

Kaswiui : writer (1265), 272 note 2. 

Kemiedy : Mr. H., 253 note 1, 343 note 1, S57 
note 4, 3S3 note 3, 390 note 2, 397 note 4, 398 
note 1. 

Ehachar: pass, 115. 

Ehaddit Ydllis : traders, 48. 

KMfi xhdu: Musalmda historian (1680-1735), 
145 note .3, 364 and notes 1 and 2, [372 note 1, 
436, 437. 

Ehairiydt: governor of Janjira (1670-1696), 437, 
441, 464. 

yh fl.n d iS.la ; inscription at, 324, 

Khduderi : (Kenery) 145, 146, 147, 156 ; island, 
light-house, history, 324 - 327, ''440, 472, 473. 
E h^n Jehdu : th^e Moghal governor of the Beceau 
. (1670), 437. 

Elii^dpdt : salt rice-land. See Land* 

KbArs ; salt rice-land or Khto^p4t Tillages of 
Alibdg, 194 note L 
Khinris : sailors, 68, 414. 

; butchers, 71, 414. 

Khatris : weavers, 64, 131. 

Khikris: shepherds, 67. 

Ehoj&S • 

Khokhari: wn, 464. 
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Kiotg ; immeasured lumps or plots, 168, 193, 194 
not© 1 , 

Khots : revenue farmers (18^2), 163 - 166, 203, 207, 
^appendix), 473-474; villages managed by them 
(1882), 161, 162 and note 1 ; forbidden to interfere 
beyond their strict duties and powers by the 
Mar4th4s» 171 ; their origin, titles, and position, 
m and note I, 173, 174, 177, 178 and notes 1,2, 
4sx&d5| hhoti villages managed by Government 
aoconntaikts, 181; farmed or khoti villages in 
Sfekshi BAjpuri and K4ygad (1837), 182-185; 
Ichots* demands and extortions, 186, 137, 188 ; 
general body of landholders reduced to depend- 
ence and poverty by the khots (1856), 197, 453. 
Embladha : fort, 395, 396. 
yibiin : place of interest, 327-32S. 
mi : cares, 349. 

KoMba : meaning of, 1 note i ; fort, 144 ; fortifi- 
cations, buildiuga, temples, history, 260-265. 
Kolis ’ fishers, 6 S- 7 O 5 414 : garrison of Janjira, 434. 
Kolm^&dla : town, 464. 

Eomdla : became a British’ possession (1756), 159. 
Komtis : traders, 48, 

KomdiYti : hot springs at, 13. 

Koukanis : Musalm^ns, 81 -S3, 419. 

Morlai ; island -fort, history, description, 328-332. 
Kosmas Illdikoplenstes : Greek merchant and 
monk 525), 270. 

Kottoa ; see Fiitchuk. 

EotMigad : a fort, 151. 

KramTant Bralmans : 45. 

Kahatraps : Gujardt kings 200), 140. 

caves ; description, eaves I. - Ill, S32-S33 ; 
lY. - V. S34, ; VI. Sdo - 337 ; VII. - XII. 339 ; XIH, 
jrv. 340 ; XVI. -XIX. 341 ; XX. -XXYT,. 342. 
Kulkamis •• village accountants, 161 and notes 1 
and Ji? 171, 172 note 1 ; 177 and note 4 ; 452. 
Kambaxii Point : 464-465, 

Kmahlm : pass, !15. 

KmmbMrs .* potters, m, 413. 

EbuMs ? ii”is!)an.iinen, 54-62,412. 

Emdalika : river, s, 9. 

EurdJk : fort,. See 7*iahrdn;gad. 

Kturdu : a bead-quarter of old local chiefs, 142, 

L. 

L&bomrerfl: 7S-"i. 

Iiabomr Mortgage •- ’06, 427. 

fj lt d : mim o! a Ciistc, 272 note I„ 

TATOiTsi.! : lee Yanidrig. 

JjmiLi f-r Admiiiistratloiisee Land Administration; 
for 'Laad awesaiaeat see Asserirmeat ; for Land 
BeTecue see Reveime ; khArdpit or salt land 
reelaijtted, 91, 166, 167 and noiea I, 2 and S, and 
168 ; nee kiida. and uplands claasiSed by Malik 
Ambiur, 169 ; rice lim^ inetJiured and classified 


11 by the Mardthds, 170 and notes 5, 6 and T I 
I varkas or dongar (hill) lauds assessed, 170 anri 
I note 8 ; garden land assessed, 170-171 and note i ; 
I salt rice-lands surveyed every year,. 174 ; tillage 
increased, 174, 175 and 176 ; AHbAg salt rice- 
|| lands revised (1872), 176 ; much arable waste 
ji (1824), 179 ; villages to be farmed at a yearly in- 
I creasing rental (1828), sy stent exiifended (1836)# 
f 180; rice lands not classified but unifof^y 
I charged a grain bigha rate, ISl ; spread of tillage, 

|| 182 and note 1 ; pressure of population on good 

i land in SAnkshi (1S37), 183 ; hkdrdpdt tiUage, 

|i 190 and 191 ; cost and profit of AHbAg rice til- 
t; • lage, 161 and note 1 ; Alib^g hhd/rdjydt area, its 
ij reclamation and survey assessment, 193 arid net© 

|i 4, 194 and note 1, 195, 196 ; tillage (1858- 1881), 

|| 214; Alibag salt wastes disforested, (appendix) 

ii 474. 

I Land Administration : 159-214; English aoq«i- 
I fiition (1756- 1840), 159 ; temtorial changes (1818 - 

I 1869), 159-160; administrative staff (1SS2), 160- 

|| 162 ; land tenures (1882), 162- 168 ; early Hindus, 

II Malik Ambar, MarAthAs, 168-174; British 
P management ( 1818-1882), 175-:214 ; British revenno 
ij histoiy (1818-1882), 175-177 ; details {1818-1837), 

>1 177 • 182 ; condition, assessment, revision, survey 

ij and other details regarding SAnkshi, BAjpuri and 

I EAygad (1836-1844), 182-189; AlibAg (1840 - 1852), 

II 190-196; KoIAba Sub-collectorate formdBl in 
ij 1852-53,196; seasons and revenue (1837-1853), 

5 j 196-197; condition (1856), 197 ; survey (1854-’ 

1806), 198 - 209 ; AlibAg salt rice assessment ro* 

•{ vised (18/2), . 210- 211 j survey results and lanja 
ji revenue (1855- 1878), 211 ; season reports (186&- 
ij 1881), 212-214; season statistics (1852-1881), 
j| 214 ; Janjira land administration, 452-456. 

|j Land mortgage: 105-106,427. 

Ij Laud revenue : see Revenue, 

I Lar : old name of South GujarAt, 271, 272 note 1. 
j; Larcom : Mr. G., 401 note 2, 435, 450. 

I Lari : Gujarati language, 272 note 1. 
j Xietter : KAnhoJi AiLgrm% 148 note 2, 
i Libraries : 235. 
ji Life-boats : 125. 

I Light-house : 126. 

|i Liugdua : fort, 144, 269, 843. 

Ij Liuga : pass, 6, 116. 

|| Idugdyats : traders, 49, 142. 

i| LmaShot S Dutch traveller (1588), 278 and notes 
1 and 2. 

j| Lisle : CommcMiore (1760), 152. 

;| Liq.uor-yieldmg trees : 27 - 30. 

1| Local fimds : 227-228. 

I Locusts : 218 . 

Lohdra : monumental pi9«i3 at, 343. 
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Loliars : bladkamiths, 413. 

XrOllg’ad : & Poona foft, 146, 156. 

M* 

MacJSTeale : Captain (1720), 149. 

Madgrad : fort, 402, 445, 465. 

Madliya ? pass, 5, 114. 

Mallii: sub-divisional details, bonudaries, area, 
aspect, climate, water, soil, foldings, rental, 
stock, produce, people, 1, 250-252, 150. 155 ; old 
Rdygad, 159, 186, 196 ; town, communities, His- 
tory, trade, 343-345 1 P4-le and Kol caves, 345-349. 

Mft^stracy : 219. 

MaRmud Begada : (1459^1511), 142 note 8. 

Maitland: Captain |]759), 447. 

MaliJk: Akmad : the founder of the NizAm ShAhi 
dynasty (1490- 1508), 434. 

Madik Ambar : Ahmadnagarministor (1600), 143 ; 
hia revenue system, 169 and note 4. 

Malik Eiass : Gujarjit general (1508), 274. 

Malik KdfOLr i Ald-ud-din Khiiji’s general (1300), 
272. 

Mdlis : husbandmen, 62-63, 412, 

Mda^iingria : I. (1733-1759), 160, 151, 164 ; 11. 
(1793-1817), 155-156, 264. 

Mdnddd : creek, 9- 10 ; port, trade, 349, 473, 

Maiadeville : traveller (1322 - 1356), 273. 

Mdtidla-Bodai : town, 465, 

Mandva : village, 350. 

Mdngad : -ort, 350. 

Mangalgad : see KAngori 

MdllgS ? depressed class, 73, 414. 

Mdngaon : old Rdjpuriand Kdygad, 159, 186, 196 5 
Bub-divisional details, boundaries, area, aspect, 
climate, water, soil, holdings, rental, stock, 
produce, people, 1, 247-249 ; town, 350. 

MaRuro ; 94. 

Markets : 120, 430. 

Mardthas *• cultivators, 412. 

Mardthia Y&ms • traders, 49-50. 

Mdrvddi : see MdrwAr. 

Mdrwdr : Brdhmans, 45 ; moneylenders, 104 ; 
YAni traders, 48, 411. 

Mastldi : Arab traveller (915), 271. 

Materi^S : for KoUba administrative history, 159 
note 1, 175. 

Mathews: Commodore (1722), 149. 

Mdthvda : monumental pillars at, 351. 

Mdtrds ; native drug, 122. 

MaarydS : Konkan chiefs (A.i>. 500), 141. 

MdssgaOE : suburb of Bombey, 396, 439, 440, 442, 

M6mai&8:85. 

Merchants: 47-51. 

Mhdra : village watchmen, 73 ; village servants 
(1882), 161 and note 3 ; Idhirs* serviee in MarStha 
forts, 173, 414, 452. 


; IChaskes : shepherds, 67. 

; Mhaela : town, 432, 466. 

I Mmeralfi : 16, 404. 

I Mira Bongar : hill, 3, 6. 
j Mithdgris : husbandmen, 61. 

Moghal Admirals: 436. 

Moha : spirit, 123. 

Moneyleaders -• 103, 426. 

Moscardi: Mr. E. H., 253 note 1, 265 note 4, 
267 note 3, 312 note 1 , 350 note 2, 378 note I, 
388 notes 2 and 3, 391 note 2, 397 note 4, 
Mosq^ties ; 272. 

I Movements : 88, 423. 

‘I Muda : form of assessment, 16S. 
ij Muhalhil : Persian traveller (941), 272. 
Muhammad G-awan : Balipiam general (1460), 
142. 

Mlind : form of assessment, 168. 

Municipalities 223-229. 

Mutud : a town, hiOS. 

Musalmdns: 74-85, 416-421. 

Musicians : 67. 

MusopaHe of Ptolemy: (^.n. I50), perhaps 
Mhasla, 432, 465. 

N. 

Ndchni: see Eagi. 

STdgaon: town, 351. 

Magdi kauli : a tenure, 174 note 2. 

Magdi sMrasta : cush rate tenure, 174 and note 
2, 178 note 1, 181, 182 and note 5. 

Hdgdshviri : stream, 11, 

Magothna : 142, 143, 144, 155, 156, 158 ; MoU, 
178, 182 note 3, 203, 220 ; port details, trade, 
history, old bridge, 116, 352-353. 

Maime : Mr. A. K., ill. 

Mdmdevs : see Shimpis. 

Marne : of Cheul, 269 note 3. 

Hina Phadnavis: (1763-1800), 48, 448, 467. 
Hdndgaon: town, 466, 

Newspapers : 235, 2.59. 

Hhavis : barbers, 67, 413. 

HiMtin: Russian traveller (1470), 273, 433 note L 
Hisni I pass, 6, 115, 

HusAmpur Kdl: river, 10. 

NizAmpur: 158; survey and khoti syetem, 205* 
207, 220 ; town, 35a 

0 - 

Offences : 220. 

O’Shea : Mr. F. R, 379 note I, 435 note 2, 464 
note 1 . 

OtAriS : craftsmen, 65. 

English ambassa^lor (1674), 21^, 285, 
365 and note 2. 
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Badamdtiyg *. fort, 466, 

Pdinu : a mode of Alibdg salt rice tillage, 191. 

Pdle : caves, 345-349. 

Pdli : fort, 267. 

Palm*tappmg : 134. 

Palshe Brabmans 45. 

Pancliaitail *. town, 466 ; Pir, 435, 464. 

Pauelldls ; crafstmen, 65. 

Pdadharpeslias : high caste landholders, 172, 433 
note 1. ^ 

F&ngvds : beggars, 74. 

Pant SacMv : 177 and note 2. See Bhor. 

Pdr : pass, 5, 114. 

Pardeshis : labourers, 71. 

Parits : washermen, 67, 413. 

Pdrsis : 87. 

Passes : hill, 5-6, 114-115, 136. 

Patdne Prabhns : writers, 47 . 

Pdtas : village headmen, 161, 162, 171, 177, 452. 

Pedder; hir. G. W. (1877), 451. 

Pen: oldSdnkshi, 159, 178, 186, 189, 196, 202; 
sub-divisional details, boundaries, area, aspect, 
climate, water, soil, holdings, rental, stock, 
produce, people, 1, 242-245 ; town, people, trade, 
waterworks, history, 354-356. 

Perimnla : perhaps Cheul, 270 note 2. 

Peshwa : the, 146, 147, isi, 155, 156, ceded Dds- 
gaon, Komdla, and Bdnkot fort in 1756, and Sduk- 
shi, Kd-jpuri and Kdygad in 1818, 159 and note 2 ; 
their management (1735 - 1818) and changes in re- 
venue demand, 172, 173 and note 6 ; 174 and 
note 2. 

Piers : 116, 378, 

Pine apples : 98, 

Pir : pass, 115. 

Piracies : Angria’s, 147, 148. 

Pirat3 coast : 432, 465. 

Pirates : Malabdr (1623), 281 and note 1. 

Pliny : historian (a.d. 77 ), 139 note 2, 432. 

Plongll : the siae of, 92. 

Polddpur : town, 357. 

Police : 221-222, 226, 458. 

Population : 40-88, half -peopled villages (1824), 
175, 179 ; abundant (1837>, 175> 176, 182 and 
note 1. 183, 409-423, 

Ports: 126-130. 

Portngnese : (1507-1660), 143; buildings in Cheul 
(1530 - 1721), 279 note 4, 289 • 290. 

Post Offices: 117-118, 428. 

Pottery : 133. 

Poyn&i : town, 150, 857. 

Price of grain: 107-308; great fall in after 
1825, 175 and notes 1 and 6 ; rise in (1834-1837), 
182 note 1, 184 ; high (1854- 1866), 176, 197 ; low 
(1872 - 1876), 177 5 (1852 . 1881), 214, 428. 


Private schools : 280-231. 

Prother: Lieut. -ColoneUlSiS), 156,267, 316, 845. 
375-376. 

Ptolemy : the geographer (a.d. 150), 10, 136-133, 
270, 432, 465. 

Pucho : see Putchuk. 

Pulses : 97. 

Purab: father of Kinhoji Angria, 145. 

Puri : see Danda-Rdjpuri. 

Putchuk : a fragrant root, 284 and note 4, 470. 
Pyrard : French traveller (1601 -1608), 279, 280. 

R. 

Raghoji Angria: I. (1759-1793), 154- 155,264 ; 

11. (1817-1839), 156-157, 

Ri^ : gi-ain, 96. 

Rainfall : 15. 214, 240, 243, 246, 248, 250, 404. 
Rdjkot : Cheul citadel, 146, 150, 305. 

Rdjmdchi : fort 146, 151. 

Rd^pari : came into British possession (1818), 
159 ; khots, 178 ; condition, revenue system, and 
assessment (1837), 183, 184, 185 note 1, 189 note 

1, 197 5 revenue survey (1863), 204- 205 ; creek, 
402. 

Rdmdharau : caves, 377. 

Rdmeshvar : Cheul temple, 272 ; (1623-1628) 282, 
308-310. 

Rdmoshis : labourers, 71 ;• freebooters, 158, 220. 
Rdm Pdtil : the Koli captain of Janjira (1400), 
435. 

Rdmrdj : stream, 9. 

Rangdris : dyers, 65, 

Ratangad : fort, 378. 

Rdygad: fort, 6, 142, 144, 145, 146, 150, 156; 
came into British possession (1818), 159 ; khots, 
178 ; condition, revenue system, and assessment 
(1837), 185 - 186, 189 note 1, 197 ; revenue survey 
(1866), 207 - 209 ; fort, description, approaches, 
the way up, 357 - 359 ; hill top, objects, 360-362 ; 
history, ShivAji’s coronation, 367 -376 ; 442. 
Readers and writers ; 231, 232. 

Reading-rooms: 235. 

Registration *. 219, 226, 457. 

Reservoirs : li, 12. 

Rest'houses : 117. 

Revas ** port, 150, 378. 

Revatikshetra : traditional name of Cheul, 269, 
270 note 1. 

Revdanda : town, 143, 150, 299 ; lapsed (1840), 
159, 190 ; garden land assessment revised (1852)„ 
192- 193 ; revenue survey (1857), 198 - 200. 
Revenue : 176 and note 2 ; 179 and note 4 ; (1837), 
183 ; 192 and note 2, 197, 21 1, 214 223. 

Revenue Farmers s 172, 176, 177, 178 and note 

2, 179, 183 and note 3, 184 and note 1, 186, 
187, 188, 190. 
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BeVOIlIie System : istli century, three systems, 
171, 172, 179, 180 f note 3 ; examined by 
Mr. Davies (1830-37), 182-186; opinions and 
suggestions of the Collector and the Kevenue 
Commissioner and Government orders * (1837), 
186-189; Alibdg, 190-196. 

EOTemie and finance : 223-229 ; Chenl (1634), 283 
and note 1 ; Janjira, 459: 

Eice : 95-96. 

Eivers 6-ii, 402. 

Beads : lil-il3, 428. 

Bobber *• bands put down, 175. 

Boba : 158 ; old Edjpuri, 159, 186, 196, 2*20 ; sub- 
divisional details, boundaries, area, aspect, 
climate, water, soil, holdings, rental, stock, 
produce, people, 1, 245-247 ; town, 378-399. 

s. 

Sachin Bawdbs : origin of, 448. 

Sd^atgad : fort, 6, 146, 151, 155, 156 ; description, 
view, remains, walks, 254., 370-283. 

Soil : 89, 424. 

Sailers : t'ee dahers. 

Saimur : Cheul, 271 and note 1 ; 272 note 5. 
Sdlchar : stream, 8, 155. 

Sakoji Angria ? (1731-1733), 149, 150. 

Sdlis : woffl\’-ers, 65, 412, 

Salmon : Major W. A., 401 note 2. 

Sait : 134, 135, 2-26, 409, 431, 

Salt-lands .* 90- 9i. 

Salt marsh trees ; 26. 

Sambal: Moghal admiral (1070- .1676), 437- 439. 
Sambhdji: Shivaji’sson, (1680-1669), 145 ; Cheul 
besieged by (1083), 285 ; Janjira besieged (1682), 
#1; Angria (1740-1748), 149-152,264. 

Sanchni makta * an Alibdg survey, 191, 

Sangars : blanket-weavers : 65. 

Sdnkshi *. 142-143; came into British possession 
in 1818, 159 ; khots^ 178, 15C ; condition, revenue 
system, and high assessment (1837), 182 and 
notes 3, 5, 6 and 7, 183 and notes 2 and 3 ; survey 
ordered (1837), 189 ; revenue survey introduced 
(1858), 2(^1-203, 220; fort, ascent, cisterns, 
granaries, Badr-ud-din’s tomb, ruins, history, 383- 
388. 

Sankuvarbdi ; wife of Jaysing (1793-1796), 155, 
156, 327. 

SarMrs : Sidi, 449-451. 

Edrokaris : palm-juice drawers, 71. 

Sarkhei : Angria^a title, 146. 

Sarodis or Ddknjis : beggars, 415. 

Saving classes : 102. 

Sdvitri or Bdnkot : river, 10, 11. 

Schools: 230, 232-235, 459-460. 


Season reports: (1818-1834) 175; (1837-1857) 
196, 197; (1868-1881) 212-214. 

Sea fisheries *. 474. 

Sea trade: 126-130. 

Self-sacrifice : in the Konkan, Masudi’s account of 
(915), 271 note 4. 

Servants : personal, 67, 413. 

Sesamnm: 97. 

Shahji Bhonsle : 143 and note 7, 

Shdh Tdhir : minister of Burh4n Nizim (1608-1553), 
435, 464, 466. 

Shenvis : Brdhmans, 45, 46. 

Shepherds : 67, 68, 414. 

Shevtya : pass, 5, 114. 

Shilotri : a tenure. See Shilotriddrs. 

Shilotridars : gap wardens, 90, 91, 166-168, 168 
note 2,. 195, 

Shtlu: split, 166. 

Shimpis : tailors, 66, 413. 

Shiudes : labourers, 71. 

SMul : Cheul, 275 note 3. 

Shivdji : 144, 145, 267, 269, 285, 316, 323, 325, 
344 ; choice of Bdygad (1662), 363 ; raid on Surat,, 
arrogation of royalty (1664), peace with 
Aurangzeb, visits Delhi, escapes in disguise and 
returns to Rdygad (1684), 364; embassy from 
Bombay, 6oronation(l674), 365-371 ; death (1680)* 
372 ; his operations against Janjira, 436-440. 

Shoemakiiig: 135. 

Shopkeepers : 120. 

Shrimili Vanis : tradevs, 48. 

Shrivardhan ; town, U6, 425, 467. 

Sibor : perhaps Cheul, 270. 

Sidis : origin, 433 ; constitution, 434; in Ahmadna- 
gar and Bijapur service, 435 ; appointed Moghal 
admirals, 436 ; in wars with the Mardthda, 
437-442; quaiTel with the English and driven 
out of Surat, 443-446; take Jdfarabad, 447 ; 
internal affairs, 448-452 ; people, 420-421, 

Sidoji-Gujar *. Manltha admiral (1698), 146. 

Sigerdis : S«e Zizera. 

Silahdras • Konkan rulers (810-1260), 141. 

Silk-weaving : 132; manufacture of, 278, 279. 

Sinclair : Mr. W. F., 253 note 1, SiO, 311 note 
2, 332 note 3, 343 notes 3 and 4, 351. note 1, 
353 note 8, 383 note 3, 384 note 1, 385 notes 2 
and 3, 387 note 2, 391 note 2, 408, 474 motea 
4 and 5. 

Sirnl Kh&n: governor of Janjira (1707 - 1734), 
443, 464. 

Slavery : 140, 216. 

Snak3S : 36, 407. 

Someslivar temple : Cheul, 30i. 

SondrS *« goldsmiths, 66, 413. 

Songiri : fort, 3S8. 

Sonkolis Koli». 
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Sorathiya Tiliiis : traders, 4S. 

Sopara : 271. 

Sov : hot spring, 13, 388. 

Staflf: adiainistrative (1882), 160.162; (1818), 177- 
178. 

Stamps : 223. 

Stats of the district-. (1827-1880), 220; of 

Janjira (1835), 440. 

St. Barbara ; Franciscan tower at Chenl, 296. 

St- labia: Cheralier de (1780), 160-162 ; 286, 

237 note 2. 

StearBi'fsrries : 116, 2o5, 429. 

Stock details ; 93. i 

Strabo : historia i (b.c. 54-A.r». 24), 432. 
Sub-divisional officers ; mjimlatd^rs (1882), 
160-161. 

Sub-divisions : 1, 240-252, 401. 

Subbeddr : Mardtha comman<.hjr, 170. j 

Sukelii 115. 

Surat : plundered by Shivdji (1664), 364 and note 
2 ; feuds between the JEnglish and the Sidi at, i 
443-447. I 

Surgad fort, 267 j 38S 390. ! 

Surnames 51 j Jangam, 74 ; Thdkur, 72. 

Survey: 176, 181, 186-189, 191, 192, 193 KiS57- 
18G6}, 200-209,- (1872), 210; results, 211. 

Sutdrs : 242 note 1, 413. 

Suvamdurg : town, 146,. 

S3rmulla : why Cheul, 270 note 5. 

T- 

Tailoring: 133. 

Takbandi : tenure, 170. 

Talagad : fort, 144, 156, 44v) ; description, history, 
391-395. 

Tale : town, S90-391. 

Tamlidna: pasa^ 6, U5. 

Tdmbats: coppersmiths, 66. 

Tasar : commutation, 183, 197, 206 and note I. 
Tasar FarokM *. coinmutation sale system, 172 
note 2. 

Tegbakt 23ldn : governor of Surat (1733), 443 - 
444. 

TellS : oilmen, 67, 412. 

Temperature : 16 

Temples : 253, 259, 262, 272, 281, 301, 307, 
SOS -309, 319-323, 324, 332 note 2, 353, 362, 385, 
391. 

Teuures: ^18S2), 162-168; early Hindu, 168-169; 
174 note 2. 

Territorial changes : 159 and note 2, 160 and 
note 1, 175, 177 and note 1, 182 note S, 190 and 
note 2, 196, 205 note 2. 

T.hakurs*: early tribe, 72. 

Thai : town and fort, 151, 395. 

Tliana ■ -7i li'te 1, 272 and note 5. 


Theveuot : account of €heui (1666), 285 note 2. 
TMba : pass, 6, 115. 

Tieifedtbaler : German missionary (1750), 286, 
353. 

Tillage ; 94, 95. 

Toka : form of assessment, 170 and not© 3. 

Tolls: 115-116. 

Tombs : Musalmdn, 268, 300, 301, 464. 

Town schools : 234. 

Trade centres : liS-119, 136, 430, 

Trade: early (b.c. 200 -a.d. 200). 138 and note 5 
ami. 139, 140, 255; Cheiii (1514). 275; (1586) 
279; (1034), 284.; modem, 121-130. 

Transit duties : abolished, 1S2 and note 1. 
Treaty: 274, 277, 2S0, 286, 31i, 344, 367. 

Trees: 23-26. 

Troops : Shiv4jiX 364 note 3. 

Tukdji Angria :*(1643), the founder of the family^ 
145. 

Tulaji Angria : (1748-1755), 149-153. 

IT. 

Umbarda : pass, 5, 114, 

Uniieri : hot springs, IS'. 

TJnderi : (Henery), lapsed (1840), 159, 190 ; 

revenue survey (1857), 200-201 ; island fort^ 
history, 145, 155 ; 215, 395-397, 440-44L 
Unsettled Tribes : 71-72. 

Usnai : rent and cesses, 190. 

Utegars : shepherds, 67. 

Uthldpdt : sweet rice land, 190* 

¥. 

Yaccination : 238, 460, 

Yadars : quarry men, 72, 414. 

Yelds : 467. 

Fdnis * traders, 48, 411. 

Yanjaris ; earners, 73, 414. 

Varandha ; pa^s, 5, 114. 

Yarsoli .* stream, 8. 

Vari : grain, 96. 

Varthsma : traveller (1603-1508), 142 not© 8, 2731 
Yenguria : burnt by the Sidia (1675), 439. 

Vessels : 124-125, 429. 

7eth : unpaid iabottr, 187, iSS and note I. 

Views : 254, 266, 268, 306, 335, 318, 323, 332. 

357, 377, 381, 385, 3S9, 393 394. 

Village accountant *. see Kulkarni, 177, 179. 
Village headman : see P4tii ; 1 80. 

Village leases : 164 note 3, 180, 182, 184 not© 
2, 185 and note 3. 

Village officers : (1882), lf»i and notes 1 and 2 ; 
162. 

YiU&ge police *- sio. 

Villages ; 1 ; exchanges (181S-1840), 159 and note 
2, number and mai'iagemer.t (2882) 160, 16 1^ 162 
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and note 1, 177 asid note 4^ 178 and note J, 
179 and note 1, 1^, 181, 182 and note 3, 183, 
184 and note 2, 185 and notes 1, 2 and 3, 196, 
402, 422-423. 

Village scliools : 235 . 

Village servants ■- (1882;», 161 and note 3, 162. 

Vindyak Parsliurdm Bivalkar i (1317-1840) 
156-157. 

Vijayanagat or luegmidi kings : (1336- 1587), 
142 and note 1, 272. 

Vyaydlirg ? see Gberia. 

Viskrdmgad : fort, 397. 

"^isdrat Mai : Ingria’s title, 146 ., 

W, 

WageB: 106-107,427. 

VTifdan Kiusd : sacred dsh-pool, 87, 358, 397, 398. 

V^ataon : admiral (1756), 162-153,447. 

'Water -works : AUbdg, 256-258 ; Pen, 354 - 356. 

Water-supply ; Aiibsg, 255. 

Wells : 13, 


Weights md Measures i 108-110, 428. 

Whale reef : the, 467. 

Wild animals: S5, 405-407. 

Wood-work: 133-134. 

Wobl-working: 132-133. 

Wrecks : 254. 

Writers: 46-47. 

X 

Xavier : St. Francis (1640), 295 5 chapel of, 298. 

Y. 

Yddavs : Devgiri, (1270-1300), 141, 272, 4SZ 
Ydkiit : Sidi, admiral of Bahadnir Oilini (1493) 
434 ; — Kh^n, Sidi*s title, 437. 

Ydkub KhAn: a converted Koli (1732), 443. . 
Yesaji : Angria (1735), 149-160. 

Ytjgia : soe Jogis. 

z. 

Zaminddrs : hereditary revenue officers, 170, 182. 
Zisera : old name of Jaujira, 432. 



